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INTRODUCTION 


1. LIFE OF MACAULAY 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was bom at Rothley 
Temple in Leicestershire in 1800. 

Birth and parentage. He Was remarkably fortunate in the 
circumstances of his life and was 
happy in the possession of God-fearing but tender parents 
who could wisely train their gifted child without spoiling 
him by over-indulgence. His mother knew the right method 
of bringing up her children by combining a firm discipline 
with love and affection. Early in his life she taught him 
the useful lesson that he should mend his compositions 
after due thought and reflection. She wrote to advise him 
when at school that he was to spare no time or trouble 
to render each piece as perfect as he could and then he 
was to leave the event without any anxious thought. For 
a facile writer like Macaulay this advice proved invaluable 
in his later life. His father, Zachary Macaulay, was 
one of that inner circle through whose diligent labours 
and self-sacrifice the cruel system of slavery was abolished 
throughout the British Empire. The elder Mr. Macaulay 
had acquired his knowledge of the evils of the slave- 
system as the manager of a slave-plantation in Jamaica and 
this knowledge induced him to give up a lucrative career 
in order that he might devote himself wholly to the interest 
of the slaves. The son of . such a man grew up in an 
atmosphere of devotion to public duty and of ceaseless 
labour for objects entirely unselfish. 
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Macaulay's education might be said to have begun 
at a private school kept by Mr. 

School-life. * Preston. He was sent there when 
he was 12 years of age and re- 
mained there for five years. Already he had given some 
instances of his wonderful precocity and he is said to 
have written portions of a heroic poem even before he 
came to school. Moreover, he is said to have begun a 
history of the world while he was yet in his teens. He 
had one great asset in his unerring memory which 
enabled him to remember the contents of a page which 
he had simply glanced at. In his later life he is reported 
to have said that if the Paradise Lost were destroyed, he 
could restore it from memory. Again, it was in these 
early years that Macaulay developed that passion for 
study which played so prominent a part in his later life. 

In 1818 he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he gained considerable dis- 
University career. tinction although he was once pluck- 
ed for his distaste for mathematical 
studies. He secured the Craven scholarship, gained 
other medals and prizes and made his mark as a good 
classical scholar. He was elected a fellow of Trinity in 
1824. But more important than these literary attainments 
was the influence of the assembly of undergraduates in 
whose company he was thrown during these university 
days. Some of those young men were not unworthy to 
measure themselves against him and among these we 
might notice H. N. Coleridge, Praeid, the wit and poet, 
and Charles Austin. From these men Macaulay learnt 
that there were many ways of looking at great problems 
and he thus passed the bounds of the narrow prejudices of 
his early age. 
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Macaulay was called to the bar soon after he left 

Cambridge ; but Ms literary life may 

He had already gained prizes for 
two English poems and while he was still at the University 
he contributed regularly to Knight* a Quarterly Magazine, 
His first contribution to the Edinburgh Review was 
an Essay on Milton which won for him a sort of a 
meteoric fame. The connection with this paper was 
continued for nearly twenty years and the product is 
a collection of literary compositions, one of the richest 
that a journal can boast of. But this journalistic fame 
was valuable to Macaulay in aoiother direction for it 
opened to him the door to politics. In 1830 he entered 
the House of Commons as the Whig member for Caine 
and his oratorical power soon raised him into promi- 
nence. His first speech, that on the Reform Bill, showed 
the stuff that he was made of and it began to be remarked 
that this clever man was more at home with his tongue 
than even with his pen and the rapidity of speech suited 
his impetuous genius more than literary composition. 
But he did not relinquish his labours in the latter direc- 
tion during these years of political activity. A genuine 
man of letters as he was, he felt that the days and nights 
spent in the House of Commons were lost to literature. 
Thus while he was discharging . his official duties and 
making his mark in society as one of the cleverest wits 
and talkers of the days, he wrote for the Edinburgh Review 
papers of such merit as those on *^Hallarns History** and 
‘'Lord Chatham,** 


It must not be imagined, however, that Macaulay 
was moving along a smooth path 
of worldly life with no experience 


Domestic events. 
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of its thorns and miseries. The firm of which his father 
was the senior partner had failed and the burden pf 
maintaining the whole family had fallen on Macaulay's 
shoulders. Thus he had to struggle with poverty all 
these years and was glad to accept a seat on the Supreme 
Council of India in 1834. 

Macaulay came out to India with the avowed inten- 
tion of making money. But during 
Indian career. years that he Was out here 

he did at least two things worth noticing. As President 
of the Committee of Public Instruction he introduced the 
system of Western education through the medium of 
English in place of the oriental system used in the past, 
and it is only to-day that the good of an English medium 
is being questioned. As Professor Walker has put it, 
“He had an overweening confidence in the wisdom of 
the West and did not adequately appreciate the enor- 
mous difficulty of replacing an ancient civilisation by 
another.” But the system is here even now for good 
or for evil. His other great Indian work can be praised 
in a more unqualified way. It was he who drafted the 
Indiem Penal Code, which revised by his successors, 
came into operation in 1862. Eminent lawyers like Sir 
James Fitz-James Stephen have borne emphatic testimony 
to the thoroughness of *this work and the grasp it shows 
of criix^inal law. So it must be said that he set his stamp 
very deeply on the progress of India and as Mr. Woodrow 
says “seldom does it fall to one man to be at once the 
chief Educator and the chief Lawgiver of a vast nation.” 
— ^After four years of residence in India, Macaulay 
returned to England in 1838 with means which enabled 
him to be independent for the rest of his life. 
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After his return to Europe he went out for an Italian 
tour and at the end of this he was 
^^^Return to political elected to the Hbuse of G>inmon8 

as a member for Edinburgh cuid 
appointed a cabinet minister as the Secretary of War. 
The fall of the Whig ministry in 1841 deprived him of 
his ofHce but he remained a member of Parliament till 
1847. It was in this year that he lost his seat in con- 
sequence of his tolerant attitude with regard to the Roman 
Catholics. The previous year he had been given the 
post of the Paymaster-General ; but he lost it along with 
his seat. This apparent loss, however, was greatly 
beneficial to him inasmuch as it left him free to devote 
himself to literature. Already in 1842 he had brought 
out his Lays of i4nc]ent Rome, a volume of stirring verse 
which though not ranking among the highest poetry, well 
deserved its popularity and has since commended itself 
to all classes of readers. A vigour and directness of 
speech, a singular purity of diction and a clear impression 
of the subject-matter go to make up for the absence of 
the higher poetic qualities. Tliis work was followed in 
1643 by a collective edition of the Essays reprinted from 
the Edinburgh and in the next year his connection of 
twenty years with that paper ceased. 

Now the plan which he had before formed of writing 
a history of England began to 
materialise. He had intended to 
write a history of England from the Revolution of 1689 
to the Passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. But actually 
he began from James II (with several preliminary 
chapters) and the first two volumes came out in 1646. 
The success of the book was Immense and nearly 
20,000 copies were sold off within a few months after 
publication. But great as this success was, it was 
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eclipsed by that of the next two volumes of 1855, of 
which the whole edition of 25,000 was sold off before 
being printed. Iif the meanwhile the people of ELdinburgh 
had offered him the seat he had lost in 1847 and he 
was returned for the city in 1852. But though he re- 
entered Parliament, he refused a seat in the Cabinet and 
gave up active politics for good. Other honours came 
showering on him. He was raised to peerage in 1857 
as Baron Macaulay of Rothley and public assemblies of 
various countries sought to honour him. But his health 
had suffered a break-down in 1852 and he never com- 
pletely regained his energies after that. On the 28th of 
December, 1859, he passed away and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Throughout his active political career he was one of 
the most prominent figures in the 
osition m society, intellectual society of London. He 

was everywhere famous for the brilliancy and copious- 
ness of his talk, though the impression produced depended 
in a considerable measure upon the character and the 
mood of the listener. It is said that Charles Greville, 
the author of the Greville Memoirs, nearly dropped from 
his chair in astonishment when he discovered that the 
ordinary-looking man beside him was Macaulay. Again 
when Carlyle was told who it was that had monopolised 
the conversation, he held up his hands with the exclama- 
tion, “Eh 1 the Honourable Tom ! was that the 
Honourable Ton?” 

Macaulay was very happy in his domestic life. We 
have already noticed the influence 
amiy. parents in moulding his mind. 

He was never married and he was devotedly attached 
to the families of his brothers and sisters, — particularly 
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to his sister. Lady Trevelyan, who edited die last volume 
of his History from the Mss. left by him^. 


Chief Events of Macaulay’s Life. 


Dates. 

Events. 

1800 

Birth. 

1812— ’18 

School-life. 

1818— '25 

Cambridge-life . 

1824 

Fellow of Trinity. 

1825 

Essay on Milton. 

1826 

Called to the Bar. 

1830 

Entered Parliament. 

1834 

Essay on Lord Chatham. 

1834 

Acceptance of Indian post. 

1838 

Return to England. 

1839 

Re-entered Parliament . 

1840 

War-Secretary, 

1841 

Loss of office. 

1842 

Lays of Ancient Rome. 

1842 

Essay on Frederic^, the Great. 

1843 

Essay on Addison. 

1843 

On Chatham (2nd vol.) 

1843 

Collected edition of Essays. 

1847 

Loss of Parliamentary seat. 

1848 

History of England, Vols. 1 and 11. 

1852 

Re-election to Parliament. 

1855 

History of England, Vols. Ill and IV. 

1857 

Raised to peerage. 

1859 

Death. 

1861 

Posthumous publication of History, 
Vol. V. 
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Macaulay’s personal appearance. 

** Macaulay o outward man was never better des- 
cribed than in two sentences of Praed's Introduction to 
Knight* s Quarterly Magazine. ‘There came up a short 
manly figure, marvellously upright, with a bad neckcloth, 
and one hand in his waistcoat pocket. Of regular beauty 
he had little to boast ; but in faces where there is an 
expression of great power, or of great good humour or 
both, you do not regret its absence.” This picture, in 
which every touch is correct, tells us all that there is to 
be told. He had a massive head, and features of a 
powerful and rugged cast, but so constantly lit up by 
every joyful and ennobling emotion that it mattered little 
if, when absolutely quiescent, his face was rather homely 
than handsome. While conversing at table no one 
thought him otherwise than good-looking ; but when he 
rose, he was seen to be short and stout in figure. “At 
Holland House, the other day” writes his sister Margaret 
in September 1831, “Tom met Lady Lyndhurst for the 
first time. She said to him : ‘Mr. Macaulay, you are so 
different to what I expected. I thought you were dark 
and thin, but you are fair, and really, Mr. Macaulay, you 
are fat’ ” He at all times sat and stood straight, full and 
square, and in this respect Woolner, in the fine statue at 
Cambridge, has missed what was undoubtedly the most 
marked fact in his personal appearance. He dressed 
badly, but not cheaply. His clothes, though ill put on, 
were good, and his wardrobe was always enormously 
overstocked. ” — T revelyan. 

Macaulay’s love of walking. 

“Macaulay was utterly destitute of bodily accomplish- 
ments and he viewed his deficiencies with supreme 
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indifference. He could neither swim nor row, nor drive, 
nor skate, nor shoot. He seldom crossed a saddle and 
never willingly. When in attendance at Windsor as a 
cabinet minister he was informed that a horse was at his 
disposal. **If her Majesty wishes to see me ride,** he 
said **she must order out an elephant.’* The only 
exercise in which he can be said to have excelled was that 
of threading crowded streets with his eyes fixed upon a 
book. He might be seen in such thoroughfares as Oxford 
Street and Cheapside, walking as fast as other people 
walked, and reading a great deal faster than anybody else 
could read. As a pedestrian he was indeed above the 
average. Till he had passed fifty he thought nothing of 
going on foot from the Albany to Clapham and from 
Clapham on to Greenwich ; and while still in the prime 
of life, he was for ever on his feet indoors as well as 
out.” — Trevelyan, 

Macaulay’s reading habits* 

”He spent the time during his voyage (to India) in 
a very characteristic manner, by reading all the way. 
“Except at meals” he said “1 hardly exchanged a word 
with any human being. I devoured Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, Italian, French and English; folios, quartos, 
octavos, duodecimos.” He always had an immoderate 
passion for reading, on which he never seems to have 
thought of putting the slightest restraint. When in India 
he writes to his sister, Mrs. Cropper, saying that he would 
like nothing so well as to bury himself in some great 
library, and never pass a waking hour without a book 
before him. And as a matter of fact, except when 
engaged in business or composition this seems to have 
been what he actually did. He walked about London 
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reading ; he roamed through the lanes of Surrey reading 
and even the new^and surprising spectacle of the sea — ^so 
suggestive of reverie and brooding thought — could not 
seduce him from his books. His appetite was so keen 
as to be almost undiscriminatmg. He was constantly 
reading worthless novels which he despised. Once he is 
shocked himself, and exclaims in his diary; “Why do I 
read such trash?** One would almost say that his mind 
was naturally vacant when left to itself, and needed the 
thoughts of others to fill up the void. How otherwise are 
we to account for the following extraordinary statement 
under his own hand.* He was on a journey to Ireland : — 

1 read between London and Banj^or the lives of the emperors 
from Mazimin to Carinus, inclusive, in the Augustan history. . . . 
We sailed as soon as we got on board. I put on my great coat 
and sat on deck during the whole voyage. As 1 could not read, 
1 used an excellent substitute for reading. I went through Paradine 
Lost in my head. 1 could still repeat half of it, and that the 
best half. 

9it sis 4c 

His acute intellect and nimble fancy are not paired 
with an emotional endowment of corresponding weight 
and volume. His endless and aimless reading was the 
effect, not the cause, of this disposition. While in India 
he read more classics in one year than a Cambridge 
undergraduate who was preparing to compete for the 
Chancellor's medals. But this incessant reading was 
directed by no aim, to no purpose — was prompted by 
no idea on which he wished to throw light, no thought- 
ful conception which needed to be verified and tested. 
Macaulay 8 omnivoroua reading is often referred to as if 
it were a title to honour ; it was far more of the nature 
of a defect/* — Morison. 
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Macaulay's wonderful memory. 

“The secret of his (Macaulay’s) immense acquire- 
ments lay in two invaluable gifts of nature — an unerring 
memory and the capacity for taking in at a glance the 
contents of A printed page. During the first part of his 
life he remembered whatever caught his fancy without 
going through the process of consciously getting it by 
heart. As a child, during one of the numerous seasons 
when the social duties devolved on Mr. Macaulay, he 
accompanied his father on an afternoon call, and found 
on a table The Lay of the Last Minstrel, which he had 
never before met with. He kept himself quiet with his 
prize while the elders were talking, and, on his return 
home, sat down upon his mother’s bed, and repeated 
to her as many cantos as she had the patience or the 
strength to listen to. At one period of his life he was 
known to say that, if by some miracle of Vandalism all 
copies of Paradise Lost and the Pilgrim* s Progress were 
destroyed off the face of the earth, he would undertake 
to reproduce them both from recollection, whenever a 
revival of learning came. In 1813 while waiting in a 
Cambridge coffee room for a postchaise which was to 
take him to his school, he picked up a county newspaper 
containing two such specimens of provincial poetical 
talent as in those days might be read in the corner of 
any weekly journal. One piece was headed “Reflections 
of an Exile’’ ; while the other was a trumpery parody 
on a Welsh ballad, referring to some local anecdote of 
an ostler whose nose had been bitten off by a Ally. He 
looked them once through and never gave them a 
thought for forty years, at the end of which time he 
repeated them both without missing — or as far as he 
knew, changing — a single word/’ — Trevelyan. 
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Trevelyan adds in a foot-note on the above that 
Macaulay told Jeffrey that he believed he could repeat 
everything of his own he had ever printed and nearly all 
he had ever written except perhaps some of his college 
exercises. 

Macaulay’s labours in the cause of Indian Education. 

“The post (of the President of the Committee of 
Public Instruction) was no sinecure. It was an arduous 
task to plan, found, and construct, in all its grades, the 
education of such a country as India. The means at 
Macaulay’s disposal were utterly inadequate for the 
undertaking on which he was engaged. Nothing resembl- 
ing an organised staff was as yet in existence. There 
were no Inspectors of Schools. There were no training 
colleges for masters. There were no boards of experi- 
enced managers. The machinery consisted of voluntary 
committees acting on the spot, and corresponding directly 
with the superintending body at Calcutta. Macaulay rose 
to the occasion, and threw himself into the routine of 
administration and control with zeal sustained by diligence 
and tempered by tact. “We were hardly prepared” said a 
competent critic “for the amount of conciliation which 
he evinces in dealing with irritable colleagues and sub- 
ordinates, and for the strong, sterling, practical common- 
sense with which he sweeps away rubbish, or cuts the 
knots of local and departmental problems.” The 
mastery which a man exercises over himself and the 
patience and forbearance displayed in his dealings with 
others, are generally in proportion to the value which he 
sets upon the objects of his pursuit. If we judge 
Macaulay by this standard, it is plain he cared a great 
deal more for providing our Eastern Empire with an 
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educational outfit that would work and wear, than he 
ever cared for keeping his own seat in Parliament or 
pushing his own fortunes in Downing Street. Through- 
out his innumerable Minutes, on all subjects from the 
broadest principle to the narrowest detail, he is every- 
where free from crotchets and susceptibilities ; and 
everywhere ready to humour any person who will make 
himself useful, and to adopt any appliance which can be 
turned to account.” — Trevelyan. 

As President of the Committee of Public Instruction 
Macaulay had to attend to drawing up of lists of suitable 
books for prizes. He makes in this connection the 
following interesting distinction between prize books 
and school books. “TTiere is a marked distinction 
between a prize book and a school book. A prize book 
ought to be a book which a boy receives with pleasure 
and turns over and over not as a task but spontaneously. 
1 have not forgotten my own school-boy feelings on this 
subject. My pleasure at obtaining a prize was greatly 
enhanced by the knowledge that my little library would 
receive a very agreeable addition. I never was better 
pleased than when at fourteen I was master of Boswell's 
Life of Johnson j which I had long been wishing to read. 
If my master had given me, instead of Boswell, a Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary or a Geographical Class Book, 
I should have been much less gratified by my success.” — 
Trevelyan. 


Macaulay as an Essayist. 

Macaulay's essays are philosophical and historical 
disquisitions embracing a vast range of subjects ; but 
the larger number and the more important relate to 
English history. 
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To understand the characteristics of Macaulay as an 
essayist it will Ue convenient to classify the essays in the 
following groups after Mr. Morison : — 

( 1 ) English H istory. 

(2) Foreign History. 

(3) Controversial. 

(4) Critical and miscellaneous. 

(1) This is the most important group and if the 
essays are arranged chronologically they may be said to 
form a fairly complete survey of English history from 
the days of Elizabeth to the closing years of George Ill's 
reign. They number twelve ; and these twelve essays 
(on Burleigh, Hampden, Milton, Temple. Walpole. Pitt, 
Chatham, Hallam, Mackintosh. Qive and Warren 
Hastings) may be regarded as a sort of preparation for 
the great work on history. He here confined himself to 
that period of history to which he had devoted much 
time and attention ; and made these the means for the 
expression of his individual political opinions. The 
partisan spirit of Macaulay has to be noted below and 
we may just mention here that there are sometimes veiled 
references to contemporary events in the discussion of 
past history. The essays are naturally unequal in merit 
and one of the weakest is that on Burleigh and his Times, 
while that on Hallam^s Constitutional History is one of 
the best. For the Pitts, both father and son, Macaulay 
had a genuine admiration and so he wrote of them with 
greater sympathy and insight thaii in any other case. 
The papers on Qive and Warren Hastings should also 
be interesting to the Indian student. 

(2) In this group we get five essays on Machiavelli, 
Mirabeau, Von Ranke, Frederick and Barere. Of these 
that on Ranke’s History of the Popes is undoubtedly the 
best, while the Mirabeau is quite good in its own way. 
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(3) The four papers are on Mill, Saddler, Southey 
and Gladstone and the article on Soutl^y is undoubtedly 
the most attractive. 

(4) Here we have the essays on Dryden, Bunyan, 
Johnson, Bacon, Addison, Montgomery, Hunt and Byron. 
With regard to his literary criticisms Macaulay says **1 

am not successful in analysing the work of a genius 

I have never written a page of criticism on poetry or 
the fine arts which 1 would not burn if 1 had the power.** 
After this confession of the writer one does not want 
to examine these papers and dissect their faults and 
defects. 

Having considered the essays in particular, let us 
now try to arrive at some general estimate of the merits 
and defects of the whole volume. 

Macaulay has been reproached for the absence of 
the critical element in his essays ; 

Defects : but such a criticism is beside the 

element. point tor he never pretended to 

seriously bring in his critical faculty. 
Take for example, his essay on Frederick. It is ostensibly 
on CampbelFs work on Frederic!^ the Great and His Times 
but beyond the first and the last paragraphs there is no 
reference to the work. It is all Macaulay upon Frederic 
and the essay is not to be regarded as a review or a 
piece of literary criticism. That Macaulay had the 
genuine critical faculty is shown by his destructive 
criticisms on Montgomery and some passages in his 
essays on Addison and D*Arblay. But he seldom chose 
to exercise this faculty, — he loved to evade the task of 
literary analysis, and to treat the subject from the 
hi8torian*s point of view instead. 
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Although we ’ are not to look upon Macaulay as a 
^ critic, some points in the Essays 
ii. Conservative may be noted as they give us a 

d^icism. '^*^**®' ~ knowledge of the nature of the 

writer, and the most important point 
in this connection is the conservativeness of judgment 
which he displays. He never displays enthusiasm for 
any writer whose methods are irreconcilable with those 
sanctioned by time. He was later than others in coming 
under the new influences of the age ; and although he 
was a voracious reader there are very few references to 
contemporary writers. He did not learn German until 
he was nearly forty years old and then too it was not 
from any sense of admiration of that literature. — Herein 
might be pointed out a great difference between Macaulay 
and Carlyle. The latter was essentially a romantic, — ^his 
genius sought « inspiration from Scandinavian more than 
from Greek mythology and thus he was a force for change 
in literary ideals. Macaulay was, however, a classic 
and not a romantic ; he leant more to Latin than to 
Teutonic inspiration. In English literature Milton was 
his ideal more than Shakespeare, Addison more than 
Carlyle. 

Macaulay was essentially unphilosophical and nothing 
can illustrate this better than his 

.®! treatment of Baconian philosophy 
P o8op .ca .pm . ^ shallow 

materialism. The contrast he draws between Bacon and 
Aristotle would have been impossible to anyone with 
tolerable ideas about the aim or the method of philoso- 
phy. Macaulay shows his great weakness when he holds 
up Aristotle as an example of an unfruitful speculative 
life for it is doubtful if any man produced so much 
“fruit” as Aristotle. 
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It has been pointed out in connection with 
Macaulay*s treatnysnt of Johnson 

: and Frederick that his handling was 

i. Character-paint' i r • i tvr 

ing on a limited scale. merely superficial. We may say 

generally that Macaulay had not 

the power to understand the essence of individual 

character. He can give admirable descriptions of 

externals and he can understand motives of actions ; but 

he has not the penetrating gaze and the creative gift 

which enabled Shakespeare and Scott to create life-like 

figures of history. 


Macaulay was a severe critic of his own essays. He 
thought most of them immature and 
merits written in the heat of the moment 

for his own generation and not 
meant to be transmitted to future days. Fbr this reason 
he did not want to bring out a collective edition of the 
essays but to leave them as contributions to a periodical. 
We must, however, rejoice that pressure was applied on 
the author and he was forced to bring out such an 
edition. No such collection has ever been so brilliantly 
successful and very few deserved success so much. It 
has been one of the most widely useful works of the 
nineteenth century and has served to entertcun multitudes 
of various shades of people. For memy thousands of 
minds the volume has been an admirable introduction (o 
history and this is a service too great to be over- 
estimated. — ^Moreover the essays are intensely interesting 
because of the malUpUaxtion of illustrations from wery 
age and country. There are few books that touch so 


many diverse subjects and hence it has a sort ol univessel 
chaum and attraction. 
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The matter of style is not brought in here separately, 
^ as it will have to be discussed at 
^ length elsewhere. Suffice it to 

remember that the style is always the man and has con- 
tributed not a little towards the merits and defects of 
the work. 


Macaulay as a historian. 

'^History" says Macaulay, **at least in its state of 
ideal perfection, is a compound of 
philosophy and poetry. It impresses 
general truths on the mind, by a 
vivid representation of particular characters and incidents. 
But in fact the two hostile elements of which it consists 
have never been known to form a perfect amalgamation ; 
and at length in our own time they have been completely 
and professedly separated. Good histories, in the proper 
sense of the word, we have not. But we have good 
historical romances and good historical essays.** {Essay 
on Hallam). 


From the earliest times two elements of history have 
been recognised, — ^the element of 
h fact and the element of artistic 
handling which makes the facts 
attractive. We know that the earliest forms of history 
partook mostly of the nature of myth or legend and in 
them the element of fact was reduced to a minimum. 
Art ruled without restraint and accuracy of representation 
was not valued by any of the ancimt writers, neither by 
Herodotus nor Thucydides, neither Livy nor Tacitus. 
But the scientific study of history came into prominence 
in the 18 th century and history began to be studied with 
new eyes. Historians began to penetrate the past not 
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for composing graceful narratives but for collecting 
accurate and verifiable knowledge. The*artistic element 
in history was degraded and a simple unadorned state- 
ment of accurate results was thought to be the aim of 
scientific history. 

Macaulay passed his youth in the atmosphere of this 
change in the ideal of history, but 
Macaulays ideal. movement did not find favour 

in his eyes. His conservative nature came into evidence 
and he resolved to ignore this trend and even to oppose 
it. He determined to unite the two elements of history 
and clearly stated what his plans were. According to 
him “history should be a true novel” fit for “interesting 
the affections and presenting pictures to the imagination. 
It should invest with the reality of flesh and blood beings 
whom we are inclined to consider 

i Artirtic* clement personified qualitfes in an 

allegory ; call up our ancestors 
before us with all their peculiarities of language, manners 
and garb ; show us over their houses, seat us at their 
tables, explain the uses of their ponderous furniture.” 
This was the plan which he proceeded to carry out in 
his History ; he went on to make history concrete and 
individual, “to invest it with flesh and blood, and make 
it more capable of stirring the emotions.” While his 
contemporaries were trying to make history more 
acientific, Macaulay went boldly backwards and pro- 
ceeded to dignify artistic history as it had been in the 
ancient past. 

The ideal he had formed led him to work on a 
gigantic scale, for to produce his 
effects, extreme minuteness of 
detail was necessary. Life-size 
portraits of the characters had to be brought fcfrward. 


ii. Minuteness of 
•<letail. 
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events were to be fully related and the interest of the 
narrative kept rp by individual anecdotes. So his work 
could not be meant to show a process of social growth 
and it could only deal with a very limited period of 
human history. Thus although the writer's original plan 
was to produce a history of England from the days of 
James II to the reign of George IV (a period of nearly 
one hundred and fifty years)* he succeeding in bringing 
down his history only through fifteen years. But this 
does not show that he failed to achieve the task he had 
set before himself. On the contrary* if history is to rival 
the novel in personal interest, unexpected bulk must 
ensue. Macaulay had no idea that he would be so* 
prolix, but he could not reduce his scale without sacrificing 
his ideal of artistic history. 

Next we have to investigate how far he was able 
to achieve success in his novel 
method. He himself was confident 
that he had improved on his predecessors. He says 
“There is merit, no doubt, in Hume, Robertson, Voltaire 
and Gibbon. Yet it is not the thing. I have a concep- 
tion of history more just, 1 am confident, than theirs.’* 
No student of his History will deny that his con- 
fidence was well-grounded. The 
story of England had become a com- 
plex thing in his hands, — ^it had a 
complexity while preserving clearness and unity of pur- 
pose. We follow his scenes as in the pages of a drama ; 
the whole seems to have been carefully planned and 
united as the different acts of a play and the thread of 
the story runs on without any break or pause. The 
writer sometimes digresses from the main line of his 
narrative, but he manages the matter so skilfully that the 
reader is not aware of any pause or transition. No* 


His self-confidence. 


iii. Miscellaneous 
merits. 
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liistorian before him had resolved to treat historical eoenfs 
on the lines of a novel or romance ; no one had ever 
aeen that the scattered fragments of truth might be 
worked into a production that might rival the creations 
of fancy. No one had been able to use details as he 
did and wherever a new personage was introduced or a 
new place named, the subject was immediately made 
more vivid with biographical facts, with a description of 
the place, with a reference to its past history. Nothing 
was too trivial or unimportant for his wonderful memory 
to retain and supply. TTie reader is occasionally tempted 
to think that the details are flung together at haphazard ; 
but no mere medley could have produced the effect the 
book has done. Macaulay has embodied in his pages 
an astonishing number of facts, but he has, at the same 
time, shown the skill of making them no longer hard or 
dry but interesting as the episodes of an adventure- 
novel. 

He was always fired with an enthusiasm for his 
subject and his industry in the collection of materials 
was immense ; while his narrative vigour and picturesque 
description contribute not a little to the success of his 
famous ‘History,’ 

Macaulay wrote to one of his friends when he set 
himself to the composition of his History that he would 
not be satisfied unless his work superseded the last 
fashionable novel on the tables of the young ladies. His 
Work more than fulfilled this aim. Immediately after its 
publication Macaulay's History became the most popular 
work of the day and continues to be popular till 
now. Every one both high and low was loud in its praise. 
The most interesting compliment came from a party of 
working men near Manchester who proposed a vote of 
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thanks to the author “for having written a book which 
working men c&n understand’*. 


Macaulay belonged to the Whig party in English 
politics and he was a staunch political partisan. It may 
be said indeed that few great 

Defects : historians are free from this defect 

i. Political partisan- i* i . i .1 • 

or partisanship, but that is no 

justification of the fault. Moreover 

it must be confessed that there is nothing particularly 

praiseworthy in his objects of admiration. The English 

Whigs are quite a useful body of people ; but there is 

nothing intellectually great or morally inspiring in them 

to lift them up to the rank of heroes. The fact is this 

that Macaulay could best understand such men and so 

he is more than fair to them. 


A more serious defect is his occasional misrepre- 
sentation of facts and the unreliableness of his verdicts 
on the characters he portrays. Macaulay cannot certainly 
be recommended as a safe guide for a beginner. Though 
not guilty of intentional unfairness he was unjust in his 
pronouncements on men and even races of which he did 
not heartily approve. He had the greatest scorn for fools 
and knaves. This led him perhaps unintentionally to 
overload them with faults of which they were not really 
guilty. His picture of Marlborough may be mentioned 
as an instance of this habit. Sometimes from artistic 
considerations he adds touches of his own here and there 
so that he might create villains to serve as foils for his 
favourite heroes. The crowing example of this habit is 
to be found in his infamous picture of the Bengalis in 
his essay on Warren Hastings. As Mr. Morison says : — 
“His (Macaulay’s) need of lighter and darkei shades 
caused him to make colours when he could not find 
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them ; his necessities as an artist forced him to correct 
the adverse fortune which had not pibvided him with 
the tints which his purpose required." 

Macaulay has little reflective power. As Gladstone 
said, "Macaulay is always conversing, or recollecting 
or reading or composing, but reflecting never.” The 
History appeals strongly to our imagination through the 
variety of facts and the colouring of 
aplS"* ‘details- But it has little charm for 

the reason, the intellect of the 
reader which goes away empty and dissatisfled. The 
reason is this that while he is a master of the art of 
narration, he is totally careless about the classification of 
facts. Taken up as he is with the dramatic and 
picturesque setting of the details he pays little attention 
to generalising them, — to comprehending them in abstract 
statements. As an example we might refer to his painting 
of the events of the Stuart period. He has described 
many phases of it with wealth of detail, but he has not 
reproduced the import and historical meaning of the 
period. 

His difluseness has already been referred to — ^prolixity 
of details also repetition of the same 
iii. DifFuseness. idea in varieties of forms. While 

the average historian endeavours to 
cultivate brevity, he labours to be prolix and redundant. 
He wants to describe the change that came over the ideals 
of the Tories after the trial of the bishops (in James \Vs 
reign) and he requires six pages to give his ideas. 

This is what Leslie Stephen calls Macaulay's habit 
of "blocking the chimney." He is not satisfied with 
mere statements of facts that are clear to everybody but 
elaborates them at great length with frequent repetitions 
and wealth of examples. 
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iv. Deficient 
torical sense. 


his- 


It has been contended that Macaulay did not possess 
the genuine historical spirit. This 
is best illustrated by a reference to 
his attitude towards the past. He 
gives elaborate suid picturesque sketches of the past as if 
this is the only function of the historieui. He seldom or 
never offers an explanation of its origin or accounts for its 
character. The most important duty of a historian is 
rightly held to be an examination, of the play of the various 
forces that have led to the gradual evolution or decay of 
societies. Judged by this standard Macaulay is found to 
be sadly wanting. His History of Elngland is a brilliant 
picture of the Stuart and die Revolution periods and 
nothing more. It explains neither the forces which lay 
behind them nor those which helped their development 
into the England of his day. When he goes to 
explain a past period, he is not content with simply 
describing and analysing it or even with comparing 
it with other periods. He will try to bring it beside the 
period in which he lives and thence disparage the former. 
He will never compare a period with its previous stages 
but he will bring in his contemporary England and show 
how far that is superior to what he has been looking at. 

In conclusion we may say that if he is inferior to the 
greatest historians, he is inferior to them alone. He has 
not the breadth and range of Gibbon ; he has not the 
poetic gift of Carlyle ; he has not the keen wisdom of 
Tacitus. But he is a consummate maister of narrative and 
in this respect he is surpassed only by Herodotus. 


General characteristics of acaulay’s writings. 

It is difficult to arrive at a correct estimate of 
Macaulay's genius even to-day. After the flood of con- 
temporary fame had subsided, a wave of reaction set in 
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£18 in the case of Byron and Pope, and it was quite what 
might be expected* Even now the balance has not been 
restored and there are, as it were, two classes of 
Macaulay’s critics. His admirers always think of the 
brilliant qualities in which he has hardly ever been sur- 
passed ; his censors, on the other hEUid, pass over these 
qualities with haste ^and point to grave defects which, 
according to them, are incompatible with real greatness. 
No correct estimate of Macaulay’s genius is possible until 
each party is made to adopt his opponent’s view without 
giving up the truth in his own criticisms. — ^We shall here 
simply point out, some characteristics of his and leave 
the reader to arrive at an estimate (or himself. 

The first great quality that we have to notice is his 
power of narration. As Mr. Morison 
Merits : puts it, ’’Macaulay’s great quality is 

telling. ° being one of the best story- 

tellers that ever lived, and if we 
limit the competition to his only proper rivals, the 

historians, he may be pronounced the best story-teller 

He kindled a fervent human interest in past and real 
events which novelists kindle in fictitious events. He 
wrote of the 17th century with the same vivid sense of 
present reality which Balzac and Hiackeray had when 
they wrote of the nineteenth century which was before 
their eyes.” This quality of vivid narration appeals to 
readers of all classes and it fascinated Macaulay’s con- 
temporaries making thenm lavish the highest praise on 
his works. 

Next we come to his power of entertaining the reader 
and engaging his interest. Dr. Johnson said ”you 
have done a great deal when you 
have brought a boy to have enter- 
tainment from a_ book.** This 


ii. Power of in- 
teresting readers. 
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Macaulay has done for a vast number of boys and men 
as well. He is never absolutely dull and on the other hand 
never too lively and stimulating. If we try to understand 
how a man can make his works interesting we shall seldom 
succeed in our task. Macaulay himself did not under- 
stand the secret as he somewhere confesses * ‘where lies 

the secret of being amusing? and how is it that art and 
eloquence and diligence may all be employed in making 
a book dull?*’ — ^We may however suggest two grounds 
for the secret of this charm of Macaulay : (1) He is deeply 
interested in the subjects that he handles. He is straight- 
forward and frank in his dealings with the reader and thus 
communicates the interest he himself feels. (2) He has 
the power of putting himself in perfect agreement with 
his reader by being neither too fast nor too deep for 
ordinary intellects. 

This quality leads us on to another characteristic of 
his, — ^his clearness of language and 
1 “.j;. thought. He never follows a 

trend of thought in which the 
slightest obscurity is involved. Tlius he brings his 
ideas within easy reach of everyone and no one feels any 
difficulty in mastering his droughts. As Mr. Morison 
puts it; “He is never vague, shadowy and incomplete. 
The reader is never perplexed by ideas imperfectly 
grasped, by thoughts which the writer cannot fully express. 
Again, he does not want to soar into the higher regions of 
thought ; and so although he may have lost the esteem 
of some intellectual persons, for the average reader he is 
all the more attractive.’* It has been well said of him that 
“he is one of the most entertaining but also one of the 
least suggestive of writers.” 
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We might next refer to his powers as a historical 
artist. The gre§it difficulty in all 
iv. Historical artist. historical compositions is this that 
while we are drawing the picture of 
a particular age we should not lose the connection between 
the whole and the parts, — the details should be kept in 
subordinate relation to the whole narrative. The historian 
cannot bring in all the materials of his picture at once, 
but he has to draw them one by one. While he has to 
do this, he has also to keep up the unity of the narrative in 
which all these isolated details are harmoniously grouped 
together and each is assigned its proper place. 

We may here also refer to his powers of brilliant 
V. Powers of illus- illustration and his capacity of 
tration. bringing perfectly natural images 

at his will to exemplify what he means to say. This is 
a point which will be dealt with at full length in connec- 
tion with Macaulay’s style and we need here simply to 
refer to his gorgeous similes and historical allusions which 
open out new avenues of thought for us. He is one of 
the most entertaining writers not simply because of his 
bare narrative but also because of his power of orna- 
mentation. 

Turning to the general demerits of his writings we 
may first mention his air of omni- 
Defects science in all matters. Whatever 

may be the topic of discussion he pronounces his opinions 
in a domineering way as though he 
i. Ait of certainty. ^ mistaken. Lord 

Brougham satirically remarked of him, *’I wish I could be 
as cocksure of anyone thing as Tom Macaulay is of 
everything.” Now so far as the command of facts is 
concerned, he might well assume this attitude, for he had 
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unerring memory and could reproduce facts with a 
wonderful precision. But when it comes to theories 
and opinions he makes sweeping statements that are 
glaringly false with the same air of certainty. This 
defect is more in evidence when Macaulay is led 
astray by his biassed opinions on men and things. 
Then he pronounces his opinions with such a vehemence 
that even the most superficial reader may find out his 
tendencies and his desire to convince others of the 
truth of his own ideas and not of facts in themselves. 

This habit becomes ludicrously prominent in his facile 
condemnation of speculative and moral philosophy. His 
dictum that the first shoemaker was a greater benefactor 
of his race than the author of the essay on Anger may be 
mentioned as an absurd illustration of this habit. 

But the chief complaint against him is of a constant 
“ £ j t of depth, both of sentiments 

ii. ant o eptl\. ideas. We have already referred 

to the latter '^ant, — ^his poverty in intellectual stores. He 
^presses a contempt not simply for metaphysical and 
ethical speculations, but also for the important historical 
works of his own age. As regards the strength of senti- 
ments too he was equally poor. The truth is that he 
almost wholly lacked the stronger passions. *‘A sweet 
affectionate tenderness for friends and relations was the 
deepest emotion he knew. This, coupled with his un- 
selfishness, made him a most winning character to those 
near him, as it certainly filled his life with placid content 
and happiness. But there is no evidence of strong 
feelings in his story.** 

Macaulay’s Style. 

It is always difficult to pick out the characteristics of 
a style like Macaulay's and put them in an intelligible 
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manner before the average Indian undergraduate. The 
following may be enumerated as sonje of the striking 
characteristics of his style. 

First we must note that it was a new style alntd all 

critics are agreed on that point. 
^Novelty and origin- -7^^ I j 

conceive where you picked up that 
style” — this was Jeffrey’s pregnant comment on the style 
of the essay on Milton. Real novelty of style enables us to 
understand the originality of a man’s mind and we must 
say that Macaulay's style is an original thing about him. 
He was a born orator and a fluent talker ; and he has 
imparted to written language a large portion of the flow 
and rush of spoken oratory. Generally fluent oratory 
makes bad reading ; but Macaulay knew the art of trans- 
posing his thoughts from the language of spoken discourse 
to that of written prose without loss of effect. 

This kinship with spoken oratory deprives Macaulay's 
style of genuine refinement and deli- 
Want of delicacy. cacy. The harmonies of the refined 

literary style cannot be appreciated by the multitude ; and 
so oratory must do without these. As in the sphere of 
thought and sentiment, Macaulay avoided all height and 
depth and was content to march along the path of 
smooth commonplaces, so in the matter of style too he 
followed the common multitude and "the measures of 
Macaulay's prose are emphatically the measures of spoken 
deliverance," — the spoken deliverance of the bar or the 
House of Commons. 

What we have said in the last paragraph should not 
lead anyone to infer that his style 
Imaginative power. plain and simple, deviod of omate- 

ness and imagery. On the contrary, we must emphasise 
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the imaginative power and the splendour of his periods. 
We must also nof^ the wealth of illustration and similes 
with which the lines are packed. As we have pointed 
out before, his powerful memory was of great help in 
this direction ; and classical and historical allusions and 
illustrations are natural enough with him. 

Mr. Morison notes one or two curious incongruities 
with regard to Macaulay’s style. He 

Liveliness and in- takes pains to avoid the common- 
congruity. ^ 

place and uses redundant expres- 
sions, but he is nevertheless invariably lively. Then again 
’’the oratorical swing and rapidity which he undoubtedly 
possesses do not appear easy to reconcile with his short 
sentences and the mechanically regular strokes of his 
periods.'* Similarly his paragraphs do not grow from a 
central root of thought and sentiment but the sentences 
are piled up above one another. 

Thus we may examine Macaulay's style from two 

different standpoints. We may con- 
Two aspects of style, .j .. r i • r 

sider it from the point of view of 

the grammarian or rhetorician, with reference to the 

choice of words or the rhythm of sentences. Or we may 

take it from a higher standpoint, that of the general 

effects and impressiveness of the whole composition, — 

the lucidity and coherence which make a book easy to 

master. From the former standpoint Macaulay lacks a 

good deal, but as regards the latter he has few superiors. 

Clumsy as he is in building a sentence, in building a 

chapter or an article he does not find any difficulties. 

In conclusion we may say that though the colouring 
is brilliant, there are tricks and mannerisms, a tendency 
to exaggeration and a fondness for antithesis in Macaulay’s 
atyle. At first the reader is swept away by admiration 
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of its liveliness, of its rush and brilliance, its fertility of 
illustration, its strength and efFectiveness^ But afterwards 
he becomes conscious of those defects which are so 
severely censured by Matthew Arnold. He finds that 
softer tones are wanting and that everything is painted in 
glare or in gloom. It is the style of an advocate who was 
to plead for a particular side and not of an impartial 
judge. All that tells on the side Macaulay is defending 
is heightened, — anything that is adverse is quietly pcissed 
over. Thus we may conclude with Prof. Walker : “The 
quiet purity of Goldsmith, the severe perfection of 
Landor, the long harmonies of Ruskin, are outside the 
range of Macaulay.** 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Hbtory of composition and publication. 

The career of William III took a strong hold of 
Macaulay's mind quite early in his life. He chose “the 
conduct and character of William** as the subject for the 
Greaves historical prize for which he icompeted as a 
Junior Bachelor. The essay is still in existence and its 
language strikingly resembles the style of his later work. 

We may be certain that Macaulay had formed the 
idea of writing the history even when he was in India. 
Shortly after his return to England in 1836 he mentions 
the plan of his history in a letter to Napier, the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, From this letter as also from 
other notes we gather that Macaulay intended to write 
a history of England from the Revolution of 1686 to the 
Reform Bill of 11832. It was to be made up of three 
parts, — the first taking the chronicle to the age of George 
I, the second extending it to the American War of Inde- 
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pendence and the third rounding off the whole with the 
Reform of the J^arliament at the close of George IV’s 
reign. Then Macaulay felt it necessary to add an intro- 
duction in the shape of a history of the reign of James II 
as also a sketch of the history of England to the days of 
Charles 11. 

This was the original plan, but the elaborateness of 
Macaulay *8 design and his ideal of history stood in the 
way of his completing the work. He wanted to impart 
to history the interest of a work of fiction and so he had 
to bring in a multitude of details and episodes at each 
point of bis narrative. Thus the chronicle did not 
advance but grow up in bulk ; and in the end he could 
not complete even the first part of his projected work. It 
has been calculated that at the rate that Macaulay was 
progressing it would have taken him one hundred and 
fifty years to complete his* work and this shows the 
impossibility of his project, 

Macaulay must have begun the work in 1839 but for 
a time his political activities stood in the way of his work. 
After his loss of office in 1841 he was more free to devote 
himself whole-heartedly to his great work. This he did 
and brought out the first two volumes in 1848. Tlie 
wbrk had a phenomenal success with readers and 13,000 
copies were sold off in three months. The next two 
volumes were even more successful and even before these 
appeared (in 1855), the whole edition of 25,000 was sold 
off. During the last four years of his life he managed 
to finish a fifth volume and take the history to the begin- 
ning of the 1 6th century but he did not live to revise 
and round off the part. This was done by his sister, 
L 4 ady Trevelyan, and the volume was brought out 
posthumously in 1861. 
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BRIEF CRITICISM OF THE THIRD CHAPTER OF 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Merits. 

(1) This is one of the most interesting chapters in 
the whole Work- Its composition imposed on the author 
according to his own admission very hard labour — as the 
materials had to be collected from innumerable detached 
sources. It is doubtful if any man not gifted with 
Macaulay's encyclopaedic knowledge and tenacious 
memory could have been equal to this task. That he 
aimed at scrupulous accuracy about the details is proved 
by the abundance of foot-notes citing the authorities for 
his statements. Trevelyan's account of the way in which 
he obtained the correct figure for the population of Leeds 
in the 17th century would shew the elaborate care he 
took to ensure the accuracy of his work. Such scrupulous 
care and hard, uncomplaining industry could not but be 
well rewarded ; and even his worst critics admit that the 
chapter is a fairly accurate picture of England in the latter 
half of the I7th century, 

(2) Secondly the picture of England that he draws 
is full and exhaustive. He does not confine himself to 
any particular aspect of social life and activity or content 
himself with meagre details on any subject. He traverses 
the whole range and places before us a full and living 
picture of the entire country and the whole field of 
national life. The country, its appearance and produce, 
the revenue, the army, the navy, the capital and the 
towns, arts, literature, everything finds a place in the 
picture. The sketch besides is so lifedthje, clear and 
picturesque that one almost thinks that it is not the picture 
of England in a bygone age but the picture of a country 
that Macaulay had actually visited during one of his 


c 
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travels and the different features of which were carefully 
reproduced from^his note-book. 

Demerits. 

(1) The most objectionable part of the chapter is 
that describing the social position and character of the 
country clergy. The attach, was quite undeserved and 
uncalled-for ; hence it naturally gave offence to a large 
body of respectable men. Whatever justification might 
there be in support of the description of the clergymen, 
the attach on the character of their wives Was most 
unchivalrous, to say the least. Any man not blinded by 
party-spirit might have shrunk from bringing such a grave 
charge against a whole class of respectable women on 
the strength of a single line in Swift. The clergymen 
were the strongest champions of Tory principles in the 
country and might have thus exposed themselves to 
Macaulay’s wrath. His explanation was that no man 
who had his mind soaked in the lighter literature of the 
day could hold any other opinion. This explanation is 
far from convincing. Possible his artistic sense might 
have to some extent been responsible for the darkness 
of the picture. The Tory clergymen, lost to all sense of 
decency and honour, were perhaps intended to be a 
set-off against the high and unbending Tory gentlemen 
with their keen sense of honour and family-pride. 

(2) The other charge, brought against this chapter, 
refers to Macaulay^ s manner of treatment. This is an 
objection which this chapter shares in common with the 
whole work. And it is due to Macaulay's deficiency in 
true historical insight and his defective point of view. It 
has been well said that he views the past through the 
Wrong end of the telescope. He is content with merely 
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unfolding the picture of England in the 17th century and 
triumphantly pointing out its comparative inferiority to 
the England of his day. He neither seeks to trace the 
condition of England in the I7th century to the causes 
that lay behind it nor does he explain the forces that led 
to its development into the England of the I9th century. 
This chapter has therefore been aptly compared to a 
budget-speech in which a statesman justifies the imposi- 
tion of fresh taxes on the ground of the growth of the 
country in wealth and population. 




A SHORT SYNOPSIS OF ENGUSH HISTORY 
(Up to the reign of Charles II) 

Students absolutely innocent of any knowledge of English history are 
advised to read the synopsis given below — it gives a very short 
hut connected and chronological account of the important figures 
and events of English history up to and including the reign of 
King Charles IL 

Celtic Britain and Roman occupation — The Celts were 
in some respects semi-barbarous. They had reached a certain 
stage of civilisation. They tilled ground, kept herds of cattle, 
made pottery for household use and were divided into many 
tribes, each tribe having its own chief. These Britons 
worshipped many gods, and their priests, called the Druids, 
taught them that the soul was immortal and inspired them with 
courage and indifference to death. 

The most powerful nation of these days were the Romans 
and their greatest general, Julius Cmsar, invaded Britain in 55 
and 54 B. C. His stay in the island was very short on both 
occasions and he soon returned to Rome. In 48 A. D. the 
Roman Emperor, Claudius, sent his generals to invade England 
and. the whole of Southern and Eastern Britain was conquered 
in a short time. The government of England by the Roman 
governor, Suetonius Paulinus, is important and in his time, the 
island, Anglesey Uhen called Mona), was conquered, a rebellion 
headed by the British warrior queen, Boadicea. was quelled, 
and eighty thousand Britons were put to death. Julius 
Agricola who came to England in 78 A. D. completed the 
conquest of Britain, and the great stone wall of Hadrian was 
built in 121 A.D. to keep back the Piets and Scots. The Romans 
were in Britain for over 300 years and in 410 A. D. the Emperor 
Honorius being hard pressed by barbarians at home recalled 
the Roman army that was stationed in Britain. 

THE TEUTONIC SETTLEMENT 

After the Romans had left, Teutonic races, who inhabited! the 
middle of Europe, came down to invade Britain and they came 
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over in three batches : — (1) The Jntes, (2) the Saxons and (3) 
the Angles. Vortigem, a British chief, who ruled over Kent, 
being hard pressed by the Piets and Scots, invited the Jutes. 
They came in answer to his invitation and having got rid of 
the invaders, turned their arms against the people. Hengist, 
one of the first leaders, was made hii^ of Kent and was the 
ancestor of a long line of Kentish kings! The Jute invasion 
took place in 449 and the second Teutonic batch, the Saxons, 
came over in 477 and they were followed by the Angles in 519. 
The kingdom of Wessex was founded in 495 and that of Essex 
in 527. The Angles too founded the kingdoms of Northumbria, 
East^ Anglia and Mercia. So there were these seven distinct 
kingdoms, founded by the Teutons (known as the Heptarchy) : 
Northumbria. East Anglia, Mercia, Sussex, Wessex, Essex and 
Kent. The ancient Celtic inhabitants were driven out of the 
land and those who survived were known as the Welsh (or 
strangers). Christianity was introduced with the coming of 
St Augustine to England in 597. 

The Northumbrians rose early to supremacy and they were 
succeeded by the Mercians under Offa. Then came the great 
kings of Wessex who styled themselves kings of England. 

Wessex line and Danish invasions 

Egbert, who reigned from 802-839, was the first to become 
supreme lord of England. 

The greatest of his successors was Alfred in whose reign, 
the Danes or Northmen came down to England in hordes 
and overran the land. Alfred was, for a time, driven out, but 
he ultimately got the better of the invaders and a treaty was 
concluded at Wedmore by which the land was divided between 
himself and the Danes. The reigns of his successors were 
unimportant except for the work of Dunstan, a clergyman, 
who was the chief adviser of three successive kings, Edred, 
Edgar and Edwy. In the reign of Ethelred the Unreuly, the 
Danes ravaged England with fire and sword and Sweyn, their 
leader, became king of England after driving out Ethelred. 
Sweyn was succeeded list his son Canute who ruled as an 
Engl^ king for 20 ye4s«. The Saxon rule was revived with 
the reirtoe^dn of Edward tiie Cdnfessor, son of Ethelred. He 
ruled iqf twtirty<dbnr jf^eehs.and on his death, Harold, a nobleman 
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of the kingdom, was ohosen as king by the Witenagemot or 
assembly of wise men which had some of the lowers of the Par- 
liament of to-day. Shortly afterwards william, Duke of 
Normandy, invaded England and after defeating Harold's army 
at the battle of Senlac (or Hastings), he was proclaimed king 
as William L 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
The Norman Kings (1066 — 1154) 

(1) Wiffiam I (1066— 1087)— He ruled England with 
severity and firmness, passed many punitive laws against the 
English and quelled all Saxon insurrections. He established 
the Feudal system by which land was given out to barons and 
tenants on condition of military service. The Domesday Book 
was prepared and it included a survey of England with regard 
to extent and value of land and population. 

(2) William 11 (1087 — 1100)— He became king to the 
exclusion of his elder brother, Robert ; and his reign was 
unimportant except for wars with Scotland and Wales and 
contentions against the Church. 

(3) Heniy I (1100-1135) — ^He married a Saxon princess, 
Matilda, and he granted the Charter of Liberties to conciliate the 
Church, the Barons and the people. He ruled with the help of 
the Great Council or Magnum Concilium and the Curia Regis 
or the king’s court, and on the death of his son he tried to 
secure the succession in favour of his daughter, Matilda. 

(4) Stephen (1135 — 1154) — On the death of Henry, the 
people not wanting to be ruled by a woman, chose Stephen 
(a grandson of William I by his daughter) as the king. The 
first event was a Scotch invasion which was repelled. The 
rest of his reign was, however, taken up with fights with the 
Barons. Prince Henry, the son of Matilda, Henry’s daughter, 
invaded England and was acknowledged by Stephen as his 
successor. 


The Phntagenet Kings (1154-1399) 

(1) Ffenry 11 (1154 — 1189)— Henry’s reign began with a 
®^*niggle between the king and the olmrgy. The Idng wanted 
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to curtail the privilegres of the latter and drew up the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon which placed the clerj^ymen on the same 
level as laymen in some matters. In this connection, the king 
came into collision with Becket, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the latter was murdered at Henry's instigation. Ireland was 
conquered chiefly through the efforts of Strongbow, Earl of 
Pembroke, who became King of Leinster. The concluding 
years of Henry’s reign were clouded by rebellions of his sons, 
Richard and Geoffrey, who were incited by their mother. In 
this reign important constitutional changes were carried out : 

(1) The trial of criminals by Jury ; (2) trial by touring justices 
and (3) payment of scutage or money by barons and tenants in 
place of military service. 

(2) Richard I (1189 — 1199) — Richard I joined the Crusade, 
the expedition for the recovery of Jerusalem from the Turks, 
and showed great bravery in Palestine. While coming back, he 
was made a prisoner by the Archduke of Austria and ransomed 
on the payment of a huge sum. He continued a martial career 
and was mortally wounded while he was besieging a castle 
in France. 

(3) John (1199—1216)— He was the youngest brother of 
Richard and came to the throne even though a son of his elder 
brother, Geoffrey, was living. This boy died mysteriously 
and Philip, king of France, asked John as his vassal, Duke 
of Normandy, to answer for his nephew’s death. John refused 
and Philip thereupon took possession of Normandy. Thus 
the English king lost all his territories in France, and this 
ultimately proved to be England’s gain. Then John came into 
a conflict with the Pope about the election of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. As John did not obey the Pope’s orders, the 
latter laid England under an interdict and excommunicated 
John, and asked Philip to depose him. John was frightened 
and had to submit. He showed the same weakness in his 
contention with the barons and the people and had to yield 
to the wishes of the latter in granting the Magna Carta, {the 
great charter) — which had embodied the essential principles of English 
freedom. John acknowledged here that the English king should 
never be a despot. 

(4) Henry III (1216— 1272)— John’s son succeeded to 
the throne while a minor, and Pembroke was his guardian. 
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The years of his reigra are a history of bad grovernment and 
the Barons rose against him under Simon De Montfort. 
Henry was compelled to accept another Charter of English 
privileges, — the Provisions of Oxford but refused to confirm 
it later. He was taken prisoner by Montfort at the battle of 
Lewes and for a year Montfort ruled the land. The 
first regular Parliament was convoked under him. Montfort 
was defeated and killed by Henry’s son, Edward, a year later, 
and the latter went to a crusade. 

(5) Edward 1 (1272 — 1307' — The main events of his reign 
were the conquest of Wales and the attempted conquest of 
Scotland. Scotland was reduced for a time, but Robert Bruce, 
the Scotch patriot, again gained in power. 

The House of Commons became, under Edward I, more 
complete and developed. 

(6) Edward 11 (1307 — 1327) — Weak monarch as he was, he 
was defeated by Bruce at Bannockburn, and at home the queen 
and her lover, Mortimer, intrigued against him. He was 
deposed and put to death through their instrumentality. 

(7) Edward 111 (1327—1377) — ^The Hundred Years’ War 

with Prance began through Edward’s claim to the French 
throne. The first two campaigns were productive of conquests 
and John, the French king, was taken prisoner, PJnglish 
armies also marched into Spain and reinstated a deposed 
monarch on his throne. But the king’s great son, the Black 
Prince, fell ill, and the French, gathering strength, dispossessed 
the English of the majority of their French possessions. 

(8) Richard 11 (1377-1399)— The son of the Black Prince 
became king while a minor. He quelled the Peasants’ rebellion 
under Wat Tyler and wanted to be an absolute monarch. 
While he was absent on an expedition to Ireland, his cousin, 
Henry Bolingbroke, seized the throne. He was made a 
prisoner and done away with. 

Lancastrian Kings (House of Lancaster) 

(1) Henry IV (1399-1412) — He quelled the rebellion of the 
Percies after defeating the Scotch in a great battle. The 
heir to the Scotch throne was long kept a prisoner in England. 
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(2) Henry V (1413-1422) — Reckless wMIle a youth, he grrew 
up to be the bravest king of England. He invaded France and 
defeated French allies in many battles one after another till 
the King had to marry his daughter to him and accept him as 
the heir to the throne. 

(3) Henry VI (1422-1461) — ^He came to the throne when an 
infant of six months. The French people soon rose against 
English supremacy and drove the English out of almost all 
French towns. Then there were rebellions at home which 
were quelled. Finally Richard, Duke of York, claimed the 
throne and rose against the king. Then began the war known 
as the Wars of tha Rosas. Richard was killed at the battle of 
Wakefield but his son Edward completely defeated the king's 
forces at Towton and became king. 

Yorkist Kings ( House of York ) 

(1) Edward IV (1461 — 1483) — Edward displeased a power- 
ful nobleman, the Earl of Warwiqk, and was dispossessed of 
his crown by him. Henry was brought back for a year ; but 
Edward returned from Flanders with a strong army and defea- 
ted and killed ^Warwick at Barnet jand again became king. 
Henry's son was killed at Tewkesbury and he himself was done 
away with in the Tower. 

.(2) Edward V (1483)— Edward’s infant son reigned for 
two months but was murdered at the instigation of Richard. 
Edward IV’s brother Richard now became king. 

(3) Richard III (1483 — 1485)— After a reign of terror for 
about two years, Richard was defeated and killed at Bos worth 
by Henry of Richmond who married the daughter of Edward 
IV and became king as Henry VIL 

Tudor Kings and Queans 

(1) Hanry VII (1486-1509)— A very powerful king — he 
quelled two rebellions and ruled the people despotically. He 
established the tyrannical court of Star Chamber and tried to 
consolidate bis power in Ireland. 

(2) Hanry VIII (1509-1647) — One of the most arbitrary .and 
cruel of English kings — ^he began his rei^ with a defeat of 
the Scotch at Flodden where the Scotch king was killed. The 
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wav^ of Protestant Eeformaiion came to England and Henry followed 
the middle path between Catholicism and Protesioyitism, The monas- 
teries were suppressed. The King was declared the head of 
the English Church. Henry married six times and left three 
children, Edward, Mary and Elizabeth, who reigned one after 
another. 

(8) Edward VI (1547-1553)— While Edward was the nominal 
King, the real power was in the hands of the Protector of the 
realm. Somerset was the first Protector and then Northumber- 
land. The latter planned to continue his power by making 
Edward declare his cousin Lady Jane Grey, as his successor, 
while he married his son to her. 

(4) Mary (1553-1558)— In spite of all Northumberland’s 
plottings, Mary was proclaimed queen and Northumberland* 
Lady Jane and her husband were all executed. Then followed 
some hitter days for the Protestants^ who tvere burned wholesale at the 
stake by the orders of the queen who was a bigoted Catholic and had 
married the Catholic king of Spain. On Mary’s death her 
sister came to the throne. 

(5) Elizabeth (1558-1603)— Her reign was a truly glorious 
one for England. It saw the final triumph of Protestantism over 
Homan Catholicism in England. It witnessed the establishment of 
the Church of England^ the triumph of British adventurers abroad^ 
the destruction of the great fleet [the Armada)^ which the Spanish king 
had sent against her and the golden age of English literature. Mary, 
Queen of Soots, a rival claimant to the throne, was driven out 
of her kingdom and came to England to seek shelter. She was 
kept a prisoner and there were several plots for murdering 
Elizabeth and setting Mary on the throne. The latter was 
ultimately executed. Irish affairs gave trouble for a time but 
Lord Mountjoy settled affairs to a great extent. On the death 
of Elizabeth, the Scotch king who was the next heir to the 
throne (as he was the great grandson of Henry VII’s eldest 
sister) became king. 


The Stuart Kings 

(1) Jamas I (1608— 1625)— He was a weak, foolish and yet 
conceited monarch. He put great faith in his favourhesy Roh^rt 
Carr and George VilUers, and through their advise be wanted 
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to rule -without the help of Parliament! He did not want to 
have another wai^ with Spain, and to conciliate the Spaniards 
executed the great explorer Sir Walter Raleigh. 

(2) Charlas 1 (1625-1649) —Charles I wanted to rule arhilrarUy 
and to exercise his powers independently of Parliament. For a time 
Charles had to submit and he had to accept in 1628 the PMion 
of Bight — “After that, so far as the law went, there was to be no 

more martial law no forced loans or taxes imposed without 

a Parliamentary grant, or imprisonment without cause shown” 
— iOardiner). His helpers in this ambition were first the Duke 
of Buckingham, and later on Strafford and Laud. For eleven 
years he had no Parliament but in 1646 he summoned one. 
The quarrel between the King and Parliament began again and the 
Civil War commenced in 1642. The King was at first victorious, but 
the people found an able leader in Oliver Cromwell who led them 
to repeated -victories at Marston Moor, Naseby etc. The King 
was at first imprisoned and then executed in 1649. 

The Comnaonwealth (1619-1660)— i4/ler the execution of 
King Charles I, ''the House of Commons declared England to be a 
Commonwealth without a King or House of Lords"— (Gardiner). For 
eleven years there was no King in England, but Cromwell was 
practiccdly the King. He also dispensed with the Parliament and 
tided wUh the help of the army. After his death, however, his son 
Richard was not powerful enough to carry on his father's 
system and the late King’s son was recalled and crowned King 
as Charles n. 

(3) Charles 11 (1660-1685) and the Restoration— The 
accession of Charles II to his father’s throne (thus bring- 
ing about the restoration of monarchy) after the fall of 
the Commonwealth is known as the Restoration. Charles n 
was a weak and licentious King who oared only for his 
pleasures. He let the people and the Parliament do what they 
liked and himself enjoyed a secret pension from the French 
king. A Catholic at heart, he had not the courage to enforce 
his own ideas on the people. He died sonless and was 
succeeded by his brother James as King James II of England. 
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The purpose of the chapter. 

Para 1. The purpose of this chapter is to give a description of 
England at the time of King Charles 11*8 death. 

Great change that occurred in Elngland since 1685. 

Para 2. England at the date of Macaulay’s bringing out this 
history (1848) was quite a different country from what it had been 
before. Experimental sciences are continually advancing and men 
have a natural tendency to improve their condition. Consequently 
human affairs tend towards progress in spite of gross misgovernment 
and serious natural calamities. The history of England has been' 
one of continual progress during the last five hundred years the 
advance having been very rapid and pronounced since the middle 
of the 1 8th century. This has been due to the favourable geogra- 
phical position of the country and the character of her people. 
These saved her against the ravages of war and domestic revolution® 
from which the other European countries terribly suffered. But for 
the striking natural features and a few old edifices, the face of the 
country had undergone a wholesale change. Few could recognise 
the Elngland of 1685 in the England at the date of this history. The 
face of the country as well as the dress and manners of the people, 
were utterly changed. 

The population of England in 1685. 

Para 3. The population of England in 1685 cannot be accurately 
ascertained because the system of periodically numbering the inhabi- 
tants had not come into use. People were left to their own conjectures 
and their estimates, influenced by their passions and prejudices, were 
ludicrously absurd. Even intelligent Londoners spoke of the city as 
containing several millions of inhabitants. On the other hand, there 
were writers of repute who held the population of England, Scotland 
and Ireland to be no more than two millions. 

Para 4. Some means are available for arriving at a fairly correct 
^ ■ e telii on on the subject. The three estimates that happen to emat 
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i¥ere formed independently of each other and yet they point to 
the same conclusion^ 

(а) Estimate from hearth money. 

Para 5. Gregory King. Lancaster herald and a writer of acute 
judgment estimated the population at 5 millions and a half. His 
calculations were based on the returns of the officers who made the 
last collection of the hearth money in 1690. 

(б) Estimate from religious eecia. 

Para 6. About this date King William III caused an inquiry 
to be made into the comparative strength of the difFerent religious 
sects. Judging from these reports the population cf England must 
have been about 5 millions and a half. 

(c) Estimate from parochial registers. 

Para 7. Mr. Finlaison. the actuary, computed the population to 
be a little under 5 million and two hundred thousand persons. His 
investigations into the old parochial registers of the country led 
him to this conclusion. 

Para 8. From the above estimates, formed by three persons 
independently of each other, it may be safely concluded that the 
population of England during the reign of James II was between 
.five million and five million and five hundred thousand. England 
:had then less than a third of her present population and less than 
tthree times the present population of her capital. 

Sncrease of population greater in the north than in the south. 

Para 9. The growth of population has been much greater in 
the north than in the south. A large part of the country in the 
north was in a decidedly backward condition* This was partly due 
to natural and partly to moral causes. The cUmate was severe and 
the soil required skilful cultivation. Besides this part of the country 
was often the scene of war and aubject to ravages by the Scottish 
marauders. Life and property in the north were quite unsafe till 
long after the union of the Scotch and the English crowns. Even 
in the reign of Charles II severe laws were enacted to put a stop to 
the raids of the Scotch mosstroopers. People lived in a state of 
constant pre para t i on for an attadc; their houses were fortified and 
the cattle were penned beneath some tower. . The prevailing law- 
lessness of the eountry was reflected in the manners of the people. 
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Para 10. The establishment of peace in the north led to the 
development of industry and the arts of life. discovery of rich 

coal mines and the establishment of factories attracted population 
northwards. The population of the archiepiscopal province of York* 
diat had been only one-seventh of the entire population of England 
at the time of the Revolution* rose to two-sevenths in 1841. The 
increase of population in Lancashire was about ninefold while in the 
southern countries it was hardly double. 

Government revenue in 1685. 

Para 1 1 . More accurate data are available about taxation than 
about population. England had a comparatively poor revenue at 
the time of Charles ll's death — ^it was no more than three-fourths 
of the revenue of the United Provinces and was hardly one-fifth of 
the revenue of France. 

Excise. Customs. Hearth money. 

Para 12. The most important heads of revenue were the excise 
and customs producing net £5*83,000 and £5,30,000 respectively. 
These taxes were not felt to be burdensome. The tax on chimneys 
though less productive caused bitter discontent because direct taxes 
are always very unpopular. It was felt to be especially hateful 
because it led to domiciliary visits and secondly because it was 
collected in a harsh and odious manner* if not paid in time. 

Royal domains. 

Para 13. The revenue under the above heads, added to the 
income from the royal domains and other minor sources, amounted 
to a total of £14,00,000. Part of this revenue was hereditary and 
the rest had been granted to Charles II for life. Any saving that 
could be made by the curtailment of the expenses of administration* 
belonged to the King’s privy purse. The profits of the Post Ofiice 
had been assigned to the Duke of York. 

Government expenditure. 

Para 14. Out of this revenue* £80*000 was payable every year 
as interest on the sum fraudulently detained in the Exchequer by 
the Cabal. The interest on this debt was paid* so long as Danby 
was in office — ^though not so regularly as in modern times. After 
his fall no Interest was paid on this debt. The regular payment ol 
interest on the government debt was introduced into England after 
the Revolution. 
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(c) Afm9. 

Para 24. Tho pike of the infantry waa giving place to muaketa 
since the beginning of the 17th century. By the end of Charles IPs 
reign most of the foot-soldiers were armed with muskets tl^ugh 
there was still a large number of pikemen. Every foot-soldier waa 
armed besides with a sword for close fighting. The bayonet was 
coming into use under the name of dagger but it was not yet such 
a formidable weapon as it is now. 

Para 25. At the beginning of 1685 the total strength of the 
English army was 7.000 foot and 1 .700 horse. The cost of this 
establishment was £290,000 a year. The daily wages of soldiers 
varied from 4 shillings in the Guards to eight pence in the line. 
The law of the country knew nothing of courts martial and made 
no distinction between a soldier and any other subject in time of 
peace. Military discipline under such circumstances could not but 
be extremely lax. 

Para 26. The liberties of Englishmen could not be subverted by 
the King with such a weak army. Nor could any help for the purpose 
be obtained from the Scotch and the Irish armies because they were 
not more than sufficient to keep in check the Protestant and 
Popish malecontents. Besides the above, six fine regiments, that the 
King had the power to recall at any hour of danger, were serving 
in the Netherlands. ^ 

^ The English navy. 

Para 27. The navy was popular both with the Whigs and the 
Tories and they cordially supported in the English Parliament every 
measure to increase its power and efficiency. The latest exploits of 
the English army had been achieved over English princes and left 
painful memories in the minds of large classes of Englishmen. But 
the victories of the English navy had been won over the enemies 
of the country and were a source of pride and gratification to 
Englishmen of all classes and political views. Ever since the Restora- 
tion the Parliament even when most discontented voted large sums 
of money to increase the efficiency and power of the English navy. 

Para 26. The English navy consisting of nine first rates, fourteen 
second rates and thirty-nine third rates looked formidable, no doubt, 
but it existed only on paper. The frightful corruption and the 
wastefulness of the government had reduced it to the lowest state 
of degradation and decay. The memorial drawn up by p€g>ya 
agrees with the report of Bonrepaux, the French expert, regarding 
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the inefficient condition of the English navy in those times. The 
newly built vessels were made of such wretched timber that they 
were unfit to go to sea — ^nay. some of them wer^ so rotten that unless 
speedily repaired they would go down at their moorings. No care 
wa^ taken for the punctual payment of the salaries of the sailors 
and their officers for which they had to undergo the utmost distress 
and hardship. 

(a) The naval and military aervicea not aeparated. 

Para 29. No separation had yet been made between the naval 
and military services. Since ancient times the command of the 
navy was entrusted to generals who had distinguished themselves 
on land. This 83 rstem was followed after the Restoration, and Monk 
and Rupert who were placed in charge of English fleets, were able 
generals who knew nothing of navigation. 

Para 30. The separation, introduced between the two services 
in France, was not followed in England. In England the utmost 
corruption and 'jobbery prevailed in the appointment and promotion 
of naval officers. A man without any previous naval training would 
often be put in charge of a threedecker if he could enlist the 
favour of one of the King’s mistresses. John Sheffield, Earl of 
Mul grave, rose to be the captain of one of the finest vessels in the 
English navy when he was only twenty-three years old and before 
he had been three months afloat. The Mediterranean and Atlantic 
coasts were then infested by Barbary pirates so that merchants 
could trust precious cargoes only to the custody of men of war. 
The remuneration, received from merchants for escorting such ships, 
constituted the chief attraction of service in the English navy. The 
officers who owed the command of their vessels to the favour of 
the King, could with impunity disregard the orders of their superiors 
in the pursuit of these illegal profits. 

(h) Discipline of the navy. 

Para 31. Discipline was extremely lax throughout the whole 
navy. The Captain, backed by strong court influence, disregarded 
his superiors and was in his turn despised by the crew for his gross 
professional ignorance. The direction of navigation was therefore 
transferred from the Captain to the Master. Frequent dtsputes 
occurred between these officers because no precise line of dematca- 
tion between their duties was possible. Some of these aristocratic 
captains left the working of the vessels entirely to their subordinates 
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and cared only for their dissolute pleasures. These were in fact 
the least mischievous. 

(c) ^Tarpaulin*’ Captaina. 

Para 32. Among^st the naval commanders were 'some able 
officers who had risen to distinction from the lowest ranks by dint 
of merit. Sir Christopher Ming8» Sir John Narborough and Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel were the best representatives of this class of 
officers. Men like these had upheld the honour of the English flag 
in spite of maladministration and the incompetence of superior 
officers. These men were thorough masters of the practical side 
of their profession but had never studied it as a science. They 
were without any education and their conversation and manners 
were rough. Indeed amongst the English naval officers of those 
times the seamen were not gentlemen and the gentlemen were not 
seamen. 

Para 33. The annual cost of the English navy in this wretched 
condition was £400.000 though it could have been kept in an 
efficient condition for £380,000. The cost of the French marine was 
the same as that of the English, the cost of the Dutch navy was 
much greater. 

The Ordnance. 

Para 34. The charge of the English ordnance in the 17th 
century was*^ much smaller than now. There were few engineers, 
no regiment of artillery and no college for teaching the scientific 
side of war. Mechanical contrivances for moving field-pieces were 
unknown and the rude apparatus for the purpose brought by 
William 111 excited universal admiration. The quantity of gun- 
powder, kept in stock, was only a twelfth of what is now considered 
necessary. 

NoneffectiTe charge. 

Para 35. The whole effective charge of the army, navy and 
ordnance amounted to about £750,000. The noneffective charge 
can hardly be said to have existed. Only the Captains of first and 
second rate vessels were entitled to pensipns and as many of these 
held good posts on land, the expenditure under this head amounted 
to very little. In the army only a small number of officers in two 
regiments enjoyed pensions. The hospitals for disabled soldiers and 
sailors had not yet come into existence. The whole noneflective 
•charge did not exceed £10,000 a year. 
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Charge of civil government. 

Para 36. The crown had to bear only a email portion of the 
costs of civil administration. The executive officers, like sheriffs, 
mayors and aldermen who were entrusted with the duty of main- 
taining order within the country, did their work without any 
remuneration. The judicial officers were supported by fees. 

Para 37. The diplomatic service of the government was run 
in a most economical way. The only agent with the title of an 
ambassador resided at Constantinople and was partly paid by the 
Turkey Company. In the other European countries England was 
represented only by envoys. The whole expense under this head 
did not exceed £20,000. 

Great gains of courtiers and Ministers. 

Para 38. The public services were starved in favour of the 
courtiers and ministers whose salaries must be pronounced to have 
been quite extravagant for that age. Considering the incomes of 
the peers, the bishops and the leaders of the bar of those times 
it would have been sufficient if an official were paid a fourth or 
fifth part of his present stipend. But in fact the salaries of the 
higher officials were as large as now and sometimes larger. Besides 
the grossest corruption prevailed in all branches of administration. 
Government officials from the highest to the lowest did not scruple 
to add to their emoluments by dishonest oracti'es. 

Para 39. In the 18th century no orime minister became rich 
in office and several of them impaired their fortune by maintaining 
its dignity. In the 17th century high posts in the administration 
were the shortest roads to wealth. Charles ITs ministers derived 
enormous incomes from their offices. This explains the reason why 
they violently struggled for their posts and clung to them tenaciously 
in spite of humiliations and dangers. It has been a healthy practice 
in England that the emoluments of o^ces, mptead of increasing with 
the growing wealth of the country, have positively diminished. 

State of agriculture. 

(fl) The amount of arable land. 

Para 40. There has been an enormous increase of the resources 
of the country during the last two generations. In 1685 the chief 
source of national wealth was agriculture. Yet agriculture was in 
a rude and imperfect condition and the total arable and pasture 
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land of the country did not amount to more than half its area. The ; 
rest of the country consisted of forests and moors, frequented by 
wild birds and beasts that have since become either extinct or very 
rare. 

Para 41. The progress of the reclamation of the country cant 
best be traced in the Statute Book. The number of enclosure acts, 
passed since the accession of George 11, exceeds four thousand. It 
may safely be laid down that during little more than a century a 
quarter of the country has been converted from a wilderness into 
a garden. 

{b) Farming not skilful. 

Para 42. Even in the best cultivated parts of the country the 
system of agriculture followed was rude and defective. As a conse- 
quence of this the yield of the soil was very poor. The total quantity 
of wheat, rye, barley and other grains then grown amounted to lesa 
than ten million quarters but it now exceeds thirty millions. The- 
yield of wheat was estimated at less than ten millions of quarters — 
and it could be consumed only by people in easy circumstances. 

Para 43. The principle of rotation of crops was not understood, 
and it was not yet the practice to grow vegetables like the turnip 
for feeding cattle in winter. These animals were slaughtered in large 
numbers at the beginning of cold weather and people had to depend' 
mostly on salted meat during winter. 

(c) Domestic animals. 

Para 44. The sheep and the cattle of that age were of a diminu- 
tive size when compared with those of the present. The English 
horses were then held in small esteem and foreign breeds were 
greatly preferred. The best horses of the day were imported from 
Flanders and Arabia. The need of the improvement of the English 
breed by the infusion of new blood was keenly felt and the animale 
best suited for the purpose were held to be those of Barbary. 

The mineral wealth of ihe country. 

Para 45. The only mineral wealth of the country consisted in 
the produce of the tin mines of Cornwall amounting to only a third 
of its present yield. The working of the copper mines was not 
considered worth the attempt though the annual output of the 
Cornish and Welsh mines now amounts to fifteen thousand tons. Salt 
was manufactured by a rude process; hence it was of poor quality 
and was believed to be injurious to health. Foreign salt waa 
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imported for the use of well-to-do people. At present English salt 
not only supplies the national demand but i^ besides exported in 
immense quantities to foreign countries. 

Para 46. Iron was manufactured from early times but this 
industry was not viewed with favour either by the public or the 
government. The manufacture of iron could be only on a very 
small scale because the employment of wood for smelting ore was 
forbidden by an Act passed in the reign of Elizabeth. At the close 
of the reign of Charles II the total output of iron did not exceed 
ten thousand tons and a large part of the iron used in England had 
to be imported from abroad. 

Para 47. Coal was not used for the purposes of manufacture. 
It was used only as fuel in the coal districts and in London. The 
annual consumption of coal in London was three hundred and fifty 
thousand tons, i.e., a tenth of what it is at present. The annual 
output of coal at present cannot be estimated at less than thirty 
million tons. 


Increase of rent. 

Para 46. There has been an all-round rise of rent. The increase 
has been different in different districts. It may be said to have 
quadrupled on the average. 

Para 49. A large proportion of the rent was divided among 
the country gentlemen. Their influence shaped the history of the 
nation under critical circumstances. 

The character of the English country gentlemen. 

Para 50. The modern country gentlemen possess liberal educa- 
tion and varied accomplishments. Their tastes are refined by travels 
in foreign countries and prolonged residence in towns. Their 
refinements follow them into the country and their rural seats are 
models of gcod taste and comfort. The country gentlemen of the 
17th century were a rude and unlettered class quite different in 
character from their present descendants. Their lands yielded only 
a quarter of what they now do as rent, consequently they had not 
the means to travel abroad or to visit the capital frequently. Their 
whole lives were spent on their estates in the company of grooms 
and gamekeepers and their learning was Just sufficient to enable 
them to sign their names. Their tastes were rude and manners 
unrefined; their chief pleasures were derived from field sports and 
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coarse sensuality. Their ways of life were in every way different 
from those of their posterity. 

Para 51. On account of their ignorance and inexperience of 
the great world the country gentlemen were men of narrow and 
violent prejudices. Their opinions on religion and government 
were as unreasonable as those of children because they were based 
on traditions current in their narrow circles. Their bitter prejudices 
against foreigners. Papists and Dissenters were not without their 
effects on the politics of the country. Their wives and daughters 
were very ignorant and with accomplishments not extending beyond 
the performance of their domestic duties. 

Para 52. The country gentlemen with all their rough and 
boorish ways were gentlemen in some essential points. They had 
a strong sense of family pride and had all the virtues and vices of 
aristocrats. As magistrates they administered justice without any 
remuneration according to their lights and as ofiL-ers of the train- 
bands they had a high sense of their own dignity. Besides the 
service they had seen had been no child's play. Their character 
vras therefore a compound of two inconsistent elements. With 
their almost plebeian rudeness and ignorance they had a keen sense 
of honour and were strict about social etiquette. 

Para 53. The uneducated country gentlemen though staunch 
Tories (and as such loyal to the King) yet hated the King's ministers 
and the corruption that prevailed in the court. Yet they rallied 
round the King when his pampered favourites deserted him and 
enabled him to gain a victory over the opposition. They deserted 
King James II because he offended their deep-seated religious 
instincts by his attack on the Church of England. Though their 
love of this Church was not the fruit of study or reflection yet 
this was an institution which they loved better than even hereditary 
monarchy. 


The clergy. 

Para 54. The rural clergy were even fiercer Tories than the 
gentry. As the tithe then bore a smaller ratio to the rent than 
now the clergymen must have been relatively poorer than the 
gentlemen. The total income of the clergy did not exceed £540,000 
a year, i.e., it was only one seventh of what it is now. As the 
average rent of land has not increased proportionally the rectors 
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and vicars, as compared with the knights and squires were much 
poorer in the 17th than in the 19th century. o 

(/) Change in their position since the Refomnation. 

Para 33. The social position of the clergy was disastrously 

affected by the Reformation. (1) Before the Reformation, the 

clergymen formed the majority of the House of Lords and rivalled 
and sometimes excelled the temporal peers in wealth and splendour. 
The highest offices in the government were the monopoly of the 
ecclesiastics (clergymen) ; and the Church thus offered suitable 
careers for the youths belonging to the noblest families of the land. 
The suppression of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII 

deprived the Church of the greater part of her wealth ; after this 

the princely splendour of the ecclesiastics became a thing of the 
past. (2) Secondly, after learning had spread amongst laymen, it was 
not considered necessary to appoint men in holy orders (clergymen) 
to high administrative offices. Under these altered circumstances 
a man's spiritual character, instead of being regarded as a recom- 
mendation for such officers, was viewed rather as a disqualification. 
Hence the Church lost its attraction for the ambitious youths of 
good families. The Church still contained a few prizes no doubt 
but these were mean when compared with the splendour enjoyed 
by the prelates of the older times. Accordingly few men of good 
families cared to enter the Church and gradually clergymen happened 
to be regarded as a plebeian class. A large number of the 
divines (clergymen) who could not maintain themselves on their 
benefices lived in the houses of laymen. This tended to degrade 
their calling (profession) in popular opinion. The domestic chaplaina 
attached to the houses of the rude and ignorant country gentlemen 
were regarded as little better than menials. 

(2) Chaplains, 

Para 36. After some years of drudgery in a patron's house- 
hold the chaplain was presented to a living. The nature of his 
matrimonial connection was the best index of his social position. 
No girl of any honourable family would accept a priest for her 
husband and he had to choose his wife from women of the humbler 
classes like waiting women and cooks. 

(5) Rural clergy, 

Para 57. When he was presented to a living the clergyman 
found it extremely difficult to maintain himself and his family in 
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comfort on its poor income. He found it impossible to make two 
ends meet even thoiegh he eked it out by hard manual labour on 
his fields. He had to lead a life of extreme penury and hardship 
and his childllbn were brought up like those of the neighbouring 
peasants. He had not the means to buy books and intellectual 
culture was quite out of the question under such conditions. 

(4) The clergy at the Unwermtiea and in London, 

Para 38. The above description applied only to the rural clergy. 
The Church of England of course contained a number of ministers 
distinguished for their talents and culture. These were to be found 
only at the Universities, the great Cathedrals or in the capital where 
opportunities for intellectual culture existed. The pulpits of London 
were adorned by a number of distinguished ministers of whom 
any country might be proud. Amongst rural clergymen the only 
theological writer of repute was George Bull and Bull was able to 
produce his learned works because the estate he had inherited 
enabled him to collect a library. 

(5) Political opinions. 

Para 59. The Anglican priesthood consisted of two classes of 
men — one cultured, intelligent and scholarly and the other poor and 
rude, dispersed through the rural areas. The former leaned towards 
constitutional principles of government and lived on friendly terms 
with the Dissenters. The latter were narrow bigots who believed 
in the doctrine of passive obedience to the King and were bitterly 
opposed to all measures of toleration for the different nonconforming 
sects. These men though rude and poor and occupying a low 
rank in society exercised the most tremendous influence in the 
country. In the 17th century the pulpit held the place that the 
press does now and the country clergymen exercised their influence 
strongly on the Tory side. The Tory reaction that followed the 
dissolution of the Oxford Parliament was to a large extent due to 
the oratory of the rural clergy. 

The Yeomanry. 

Para 60. The influence of the country gentlemen and the rural 
clergy was to some extent counterbalanced by the power of the 
yeomanry. These were petty landed proprietors, who though 
enjoying a modest competence did not enjoy any gentlemanly rank. 
They were a spirited and a true-hearted race, who made up more 
than one-seventh of the entire population. Their average income 
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Tanged* between sixty and seventy pounds a year. They had fought 
on the side of the Parliament during the civil war and were 
bitterly opposed to Popery and arbitrary power. 

Growth of the English towns. 

Para 61. The change that has taken place in the towns of 
England since the Revolution, has been more striking than the 
change that has taken place in the rural areas. Now one-sixth of 
the population is crowded into towns containing more than thirty 
thousand inhabitants. In the time of Charles II only four provincial 
towns contained as many as ten thousand inhabitants. 

Para 62. The largest towns of that age next to London were 
Bristol, the first English seaport, and Norwich, the first manufacturing 
town. Since then the population of the former has quadrupled 
and that of the latter has doubled. 

(/) Bristol. 

Para 63. Pepys who visited Bristol described it as a city in 
which one might see nothing but houses around him on all sides. 
Bristol was the largest seaport of those times and the centre of 
trade with the American plantations (colonies). Its streets were so 
narrow that goods were generally conveyed in trucks drawn by 
dogs. The city was famed for its hospitality and the luxury of its 
table. All the inhabitants of the city had a share, large or small, 
in the trade with the American plantations or the West Indies. The 
practice of kidnapping labourers and shipping them off to the 
colonies was a recognised branch of the trade of the city. Its 
population at that time was about 29,000 persons. 

(2) Norwich. 

Para 64. Norwich was the capital of a fruitful province and 
was the centre of the chief manufacture of the country. It was 
the residence of a Bishop and was famous for the library and 
museum that had been collected by Sir Thomas Browne. The city 
contained the princely seat of the Ehikes of Norfolk who kept an 
almost royal state. The population of the city in 1693 was between 
twenty-eight and twenty-nine thousand persons. 

(5) Other county towns. 

Para 65. The other county towns were greatly inferior to the 
above two. Still they had some dignity and importance because 
^ey served as ih* metropolis e£ the country gentlemen. They were 
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the seats of the courts of justice and were the centres of local 
trade from which *■ the inhabitants of the district received their 
supplies. Some of these towns derived dignity from cathedrals 
and castles with rich historical associations. 

Para 66. The more important of these provincial towns were- 
York, Exeter. Worcester, Nottingham, Gloucester. Derby and. 
Shrewsbury. None of these contained 10,000 inhabitants and some 
much less. 

Para 67. The population of all these towns has greatly increased 
since the Revolution. They have been entirely rebuilt and are now 
far more prosperous. Yet their growth has not been so rapid aa 
that of some younger towns of which no mention is to be found 
in early history. 

Some oj the younger toums — (/) Manchesier. 

Para 68. The most eminent of these towns was Manchester. 
It enjoyed the right of sending one representative to Cromwell’s 
Parliament. In Charles 11*8 reign it was known to be a thriving 
seat of cotton manufacture which was then in its infancy. The 
total annual import of cotton then did not amount to two million, 
pounds. The city, which now excels many of the capitals of Europe 
in population and wealth, was then a mean ill -built town with a 
population under 6,000 inhabitants. It did not possess at that time 
a single press or a coach. 

(2) Leeds, 

Para 69. Leeds was the chief seat of woollen manufacture in- 
Yorkshire. It had a thriving trade and was granted municipal 
privileges by Charles 1. The town enjoyed the right of sending 
one representative to Cromwell’s Parliament. The population of 
the town did not exceed 7.000 in Charles II’s reign. 

(3) Sheffield. 

Para 70. About a day’s journey south of Leeds stood an old* 
manor on the border of a wild moor known by the name of 
Hallamshire. Iron abounded in that region and was manufactured 
into whittles from very early times. The trade languished for 
several centuries on account of the unwise restrictions placed on it 
by the lord of the manor, and finer kinds of cutlery were either 
made in the capital or imported from the Continent. In the reign 
of James \ it was a miserable place containing about two thousandP 
inhabitants. At the end of Charles 11 s reign the population wag 
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below four thousand, many of the inhabitants having distorted 
limbs on account of the unhealthy nature of their work. This was 
the origin of the present prosperous town of Sheffield that contains 
a hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants and exports its excellent 
cutlery all over the world. 

{4) Birmingham. 

Para 71. It did not enjoy the right of sending any representative 
io Oliver’s Parliament. It was a thriving place of manufacture and 
its hardware was highly prized in London and even as far as 
Ireland. The town had earned an unenviable notoriety for manu> 
factoring spurious coins. The population of the town that now 
numbers about two hundred thousand, did not amount to four 
thousand in 1685. The manufacture of buttons had just begun but 
-"•i had not yet begun to be manufactured. The town did not 
corjiiam a single book-shop though two generations later it astonished 
the librarians of Europe with its excellent Baskerville editions. 

Para 72. The above four towns were the chief seats of manu- 
facture in those times ; many industrial towns of the present age 
were then mere hamlets or desolate moors, the haunts of wild 
birds and animals. Similar striking development has occurred in 
the ports by which the products of the English factories are exported 
all over the world. Liverpool which now contains endless docks 
and quays was then rising into importance and carried on a profitable 
trade with Ireland and the sugar colonies. The population of 
Liverpool that now numbers three hundred thousand, hardly exceeded 
four thousand in 168^. The shipping of the town amounted to. 
fourteen hundred tons and the number of seamen did not exceed 
two hundred. 

Watering places — (/) Cheltenham, (2) Brighton. 

Para 73. The progress that has taken place in the manufacturing 
and trading towns is also perceptible in the resorts of health and 
recreation. Cheltenham now so populous was in the 17th century 
and at the beginning of the 18th a rural parish affording good 
ground for tillage and pasture. Brighton had once been a thriving 
place with over 2,000 inhabitants but was fast sinking into decay 
^^n account of the encroachment of the sea. k was reduced to a 
[miserable fishing village and the place was so desolate that dte 
vicarage was scarcely thought worth having. 
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{3) Buxton, and {4) Tunbridge IVelh. 

Para 74. The gentry of Derbyshire and the neighbouring 
counties repaired to Buxton, a small village with low sheds where 
visitors were provided with suspicious meat. Tunbridge Wells 
within a day's journey from London had greater attractions. It is 
now a populous town possessed of greater wealth and grandeur 
than anything that England could shew in the 17th century. When 
the court visited Tunbridge Wells after the Restoration, there was 
no town but only a number of cottages, scattered round the springs 
on the heath, and a sort of daily fair was held near the fountain 
during the season. Tradesmen dealing in fashionable articles would 
come down from London and open a bazaar under the trees. The 
place contained no church till 1685 when subscriptions for building 
one were just raised by the visitors. 

(5) Bath. 

Para 75. Bath was the greatest of English watering places. 
Its springs were famous from the Roman times, and were resorted 
to by invalids from all parts of the country. It was the seat of a 
Bishop, and the King too sometimes held his court there. Yet this 
was a mean-looking town consisting of only 400 or 500 houses 
crowded v^thin the old wall. It had not yet grown into the 
beautiful city that now rouses our admiration and that has been 
made the scene of the stories of some of the famous English 
novelists. From the accounts of a writer of the early decades of 
the 18th century, the town seems to have been wanting in those 
comforts and luxuries that characterise it at present. 

London. 

Para 76. The position of London in the time of Charles II 
relatively to other towns was far higher than at present. The 
population of London is now oxdy six times the population of 
Manchester or Liverpool. In the days of Charles II it was seventeen 
times the population of Bristol or Norwich. There are reasons to 
believe that in 1685 London was the most populous capital in 
Europe. The inhabitants of London that now number 19 
hundred thousand were then about half a million* Though the 
shipping of London roused the wonder of the English writers of 
the age, it was less than a quarter of the present shippiiyg of 
Newcastle.. In 1685 the customs of London amounted to £330,000 
a year-— the sum now exceeds ten millions. 
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Para 77. London of 1665 was only the nucleus of the present 
city. It did not extend to the borders of MidSlesez and into the 
heart of Surrey and Kent as it does now. The immense line of 
warehouses from the Tower to Blackwall and the stately piles of 
building on the west, inhabited by the rich and fashionable, did 
not yet exist. Chelsea was a quiet and sparsely inhabited village 
cuid sportsmen wandered after game over uninhabited tracts that 
are now known as the boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury and the 
Tower Hamlets. Islington was a solitude. There was only a single 
bridge connecting the city with its suburb. 

(/) The City of London. 

Para 78. The City was the most important division of the 
metropolis. Before the Great Fire the houses had been made either 
of wood and plaster or of ill-baked bricks. The Fire had destroyed 
within a few days all the houses standing over a square mile of 
the City. The houses were quickly rebuilt but though the style of 
building was far superior to that of the City which had perished, 
they followed the old narrow lines of streets. St. Paul’s took 
sometime in building but the other churches were quickly re-built. 

Para 79. Now the City is only the place of business of the 
great bankers and merchants who have their homes in the suburbs. 
On Sundays and on week-days after business hours the mercantile 
quarters are as silent and deserted as the glades of a forest. As 
the merchants have ceased to be citizens, they do not care for the 
municipal honours and duties. Accordingly these offices are now^ 
seldom held by the heads of the leading commercial houses. 

Para 80. In the 17th century the city of London was not merely 
the counting house of the merchant-princes but their very home. 
Their houses were majestic edifices and were fitted up in a princely 
manner. All the tender ties of home bound the merchants to their 
city. The Londoners were proud of their city and were jealous of 
her honours and privileges. 

Para 81. The cancellation of the old charter rankled in the 
minds of the Londoners' ^towards the close of Charles ll’s reign. 
All the offices of the new corporation were held by Tories though 
the Whigs excelled them in number and wealth. The festive 
character of the city that had declined under Puritanic rule improved 
by the change and it is believed that the practice of huzzaing after 
drinking healths dates from this period. , 
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Para 62. The magnificence that surrounded the Lord Mayor 
ivas almost like that of a king. On great occasions he appeared 
in public, clad in his official dress and accompanied by a 
procession almost regal in splendour. The Lord Mayor could lay 
a just claim to this pomp and state because he represented the 
dignity of the City. The City exercised in those times a pre- 
ponderating influence in the politics of the country by reason of 
its wealth and military resources. It had the power of making and 
unmaking governments. The hostility of the City had brought about 
the downfall of Charles I and of the military tyrants who had 
succeeded Richard Cromwell and the restoration of Charles II 
became possible because the City favoured it. 

Para 83. These considerations explain why some powerful men 
of high rank chose to dwell in the City instead of fixing their 
residence in the west towards which the members of the aristocracy 
were moving during a long course of years. Shaftesbury and 
Buckingham, while engaged in bitter opposition to the government, 
lived under the protection of the City magistrates and City militia. 
The former lived in Aldersgate Street and the latter fixed hia 
residence in Dowgate. 

(2) The fashionable quarter of London,^ 

Para 84. *Mo8t of the noble families had moved beyond the 
walls, and the district, where their houses stood, lay between the 
City and the quarters now regarded as fashionable. A few nobles 
^ still continued to dwell in their old town houses between the Strand 
and the river. The favourite quarters were the south and west of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, the Piazza of Covent Garden. Bloomsbury 
Square and Soho Square. Bloomsbury Square was then regarded 
as one of the wonders of London. The Londoners of the 17th 
century were proud of Soho Square though it is no longer regarded 
as an aristocratic quarter. Two celebrated palaces, Southampton 
House and Montague House, stood a little to the north of Holborn 
on the verge of the open country. 

Para 85. Saint James's Square and Jermyn Street had been 
built nearer to the court on an open space called Saint James's 
Fields. Golden Square, inhabited by lords and ministers of state, 
had not yet begun. On the north of Piccadilly were three or four 
rural mansions of which the best known was the Dunkirk House, 
built by the Earl of Clarendon. Clarendon Hotel and Albemarle 
Street preserve the memory of the site. 
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Para 66. The fashionable and thickly peopled quarter of 
Regent Street was then a solitude where one ^ight come across 
wild birds. The road to Oxford on the north ran between hedges 
and the houses three or four hundred yards to the south were 
considered out of town. On the west was a meadow through 
which Conduit Street now runs. The desolate field, where the 
victims of the plague were buried, lay on the east. 

Para 87. The squares and the streets were quite different in 
appearance from what they arc now. Even the most fashionable 
quarters would appear dirty and squalid if judged by the modern 
standard. The mansions of the rich nobles in Covent Garden stood 
surrounded by filth and rubbish. 

Para 86. The centre of Lincoln's Inn Fields was an open space 
where the rabble congregated every evening close to the dwellings 
of the rich nobles for their rude sports. Horses were exercised and 
noisy beggars assembled in large numbers. It was after a serious 
accident had occurred to Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, 
that the place was enclosed and a garden was laid out. 

Para 89. St. James's Square was a receptacle for all the offal 
and rubbish of Westminster. Though situated in the close 

neighbourhood of the highest peers of the realm, the place was the 

haunt of th# ruffians and the scum of the town. These nuisances 
continued for a long time till at last Parliament permitted the place 
to be enclosed and planted with trees. 

Para 90. The miserable condition of the other parts of the 

city may be easily understood from this description of the fashion- * 
able quarters. The streets were unspeakably dirty and the pave- 
ments detestable. No care was taken for proper drainage and after 
a heavy shower the gutters became canals full of animal and 
vegetable filth. As people ran the risk of being splashed with 
dirty water when coaches passed through them, every one tried to 
keep close to the wall and this often gave rise to quarrels and free 
fights. 

Para 91. The houses were not numbered. As very few of 

the lower classes were able to read, the system of numbering would 
not have been very useful. The shops were generally known by 
painted signs which added to the gay appearance of the city. 

(5) The Police of London, 

Para 92. As the streets were not lighted 611 the last year of 
the reign of Charles 11, it was not only difficult but dangerous to 
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walk them after evening. Then pails were discharged on the 
streets with little lytgard for those who were passing below. Also 
the streets were infested by thieves and robbers and roisterers 
belonging to the upper ranks of society. Bands of such dissolute 
young men roamed the streets breaking windows and insulting 
women. The machinery for keeping peace was quite inadequate 
for its purpose. The law provided for a body of more than a 
thousand watchmen to keep the peace of the city but they grossly 
neglected their duties. 

The lighting of the streets of London, 

Nara 93. In the last year of Charles ll's reign, Edward 
Homing obtained a charter for lighting the streets of London. 
His plan, a most modest one, proposed to place a light before every 
tenth door on moonless nights from six to twelve o'clock from 
Michaelmas to Lady Day. His proposal met with enthusiastic support 
from all friends of reform and improvement. Strange as it may 
seem, the plan met with bitter opposition from some quarters, 

H^hfie/iiors. 

Para 94. The district of Whitefriars, situated near the Temple, 
happened to be so named from a House of Carmelite Friars, founded 
in the 13th century. Before the Reformation it provided a sanctuary 
for criminals "and afterwards it retained the privilege of protecting 
debtors from arrest. Though recognised only as an asylum for 
insolvent debtors, it became, in course of time, a nest of the worst 
criminals of the country. The utmost lawlessness prevailed in the 
region and even the warrants of the highest courts of justice could 
not be executed without the help of a company of soldiers. It was 
strange indeed that such lawlessness should have been permitted 
to exist so dose to the Temple where some of the greatest English- 
men of the day were prosecuting their study of law, arts and 
science. 

The Palace and the Court, 

Para 93. The Palace and the Exchange were the two chief 
centres of attraction of London. The influence of the Palace 
declined after the Revolution because it did not take the pe<^le 
long to understand that the King had very little to give and that 
offices and promotions were redly bestowed by the ministers and 
pot by the King. Candidates for favour quickly understood that they 
would best advance their interests by rendering some service to 
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the ministerB and not by dancing attendance on the King. Tbe 
change, introduced bjy the Revolution, was completed during the 
reigns of the first two Georges who could not? from their habits 
and training, prove gracious and affable hosts. They governed 
strictly according to law but could not be the heads of English 
polite society. 

Para 96. In Charles Il's time the Palace was the centre of 
fashion and political intrigue. Candidates for favours knew that 
the success of their suits depended on the will of the King and so 
they tried to make themselves agreeable to the King or his mistresses. 
The palace was therefore thronged with candidates for favour and 
its gates always stood open for everybody except the extreme Whigs. 
The King practised open-handed hospitality and his affable manners 
won every heart. 

Para 97.- Whitehall was the chief centre of news, and whenever 
there was any rumour of anything important, people resorted to it 
in large numbers to obtain intelligence at the fountain-head. News 
from the different quarters of Europe was there eagerly discussed 
and grave domestic problems were discussed in whispers. 

The coffee hoiiaes. 

Para 98^ The coffee houses might well be called important 
political institutions of the age. No Parliament had sat for years 
and the municipal council of London had ceased to reflect the 
public opinion of the citizens. Public meetings had not come into 
fashion and no newspaper of the modern t 3 rpe did yet exist. Under 
these circumstances the coffee houses were the chief organs for the 
expression of public opinion. 

Para 99. I'he first coffee house was established during the 
time of the G>mmonwealth by a Turkey merchant who had acquired 
a taste for the beverage from among the Mahometans. The fashion 
soon became popular and spread among the upper and the middle 
classes. They soon became a power in the land and the govern- 
ment viewed them with dislike. An attempt was made during 
Danby's administration to close them but so vehement was the 
public outcry against the measure that the government did not 
venture to enforce it. The coffee house was indeed the Londoner*8 
home, and men of different classes, opinions and professions had 
their different coffee houses. There were coffee houses for well- 
dressed fops, literary men, doctors, Puritans, Papists and even for 
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Jews. The most famous coffee house was Will's situated between 
Covent Garden and Bow Street. It was frequented by literary men 
of all classes. The^ seat of honour was occupied by Dryden, the 
greatest of the living poets. 

Para 100. The coffee houses exercised an Important influence 
in shaping the character of the Londoners of those times that 
materially differed from the character of the rustic Englishmen. 
There was then little intercourse between the capital and the 
country. It was not yet the fashion of the country gentlemen to 
visit the capital once a year, nor was it yet the practice of the 
Londoners to spend a few weeks in the country every summer. A 
Londoner was, therefore, seldom seen in a village and a country 
gentleman coming to London could easily be distinguished by his 
uncouth dress and manners. Cheats and sharpers could readily 
recognise him as a suitable victim of their tricks, and bullies could, 
with impunity, treat him with insolence. His experiences of London 
were one long series of mortifications and humiliations. 

Difficulties of travelling. 

Para 101. The imperfect fusion of the two elements of society, 
the people of the town and the country, was mainly due to the 
difficulties of communication in those times. Improved means of 
locomotion have greatly contributed to the advance of human 
civilisation. Facilities of communication have conferred inestimable 
benefits, material and moral, on mankind. They have bound up 
the whole human race into one family by helping the interchange 
of the productions of art and nature and by tending to remove 
racial and provincial antipathies. 

Para 102. The principle of the steam-engine that has made 
locomotion so easy and quick was not quite unknown in the time of 
Charles II, The Marquess of Worcester had observed the expansive 
power of steam and constructed an engine which he called a fire 
water work. This however did not meet with favourable reception 
because the Marquess was suspected to be a mad man and known to 
be a Papist. There was very little internal communication by water. 
The few attempts to deepen the natural streams had failed and not 
a single navigable canal had been projected. 

Badneas o/ the roada. 

Para 103. Highways were the only means of communication 
and transport. The roads were ill-kept and in places positively 
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dangerous. They were not clearly marked off from the fields on 
both sides and so people, travelling in the dark, frequently lost their 
way. Often the mud lay deep on both sides dt the road and only 
a narrow track of firm ground was passable. It was only in fine 
weather that the whole breadth of the road was available for 
wheeled traffic. Sometimes coaches would stick fast in the mud 
and horses had to be brought from the neighbouring fields to pull 
them out. In bad seasons the roads would be flooded cutting off 
all communication. In such cases travellers had to swim for their 
lives or to ride through saddle-deep water. The markets were 
often inaccessible during several months and the badness of the 
roads prevented the produce of the neighbouring fields from reaching 
them. In some districts wheeled carriages were drawn by oxen. 
Prince George of *Denmark took six hours in travelling nine . miles 
when he visited the mansion of Petworth in wet weather. , 

Para 104. The badness of the roads was mainly due to the 
defective state of the law. It required every parish to repair the 
high roads passing through it and the peasants were forced to work 
for six days in a year on them without any remuneration. If this 
was not sufficient then hired labour was employed, the expense of 
which was met by a parochial rate. The manifest injustice of this 
system attracted the notice of the Parliament soon after the Restora- 
tion and the first of the many turnpike acts was passed levying a 
small toll on travellers and goods for keeping the roads in good 
repair. This change though salutary caused loud murmurs and led 
to riots in some places. However, the opposition died down at last 
and a good system of turnpike roads was introduced. 

Para 105. Heavy articles were carried from place to place by 
means of stage waggons. Poorer people, who could not afford to 
travel in a coach or on horseback, availed themselves of these con- 
veyances for purposes of travel. The expense of such carriage of 
goods amounted to 13d. a ton for every mile, i.e., 13 times the 
freight now charged by railway companies. This heavy cost of 
carriage naturally served as a prohibitory tax on many useful articles. 
Coal could be used only in the district where it was produced or 
where it could be carried by sea. 

Para 106. On byroads, and in the extreme north and west, 
goods were carried on packhorses. Travellers of humble circum- 
stances found it economical to travel on these packsaddles between 
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two loads. The expense was small hut progress was extremely slow 

and in winter the cold was severely felt. 

• 

Para 107. The rich travelled in their own carriages drawn by 
at least four horses. A coach and six is used in modern times 
only by way of a pageant, but in the days of Charles II this was 
a disagreeable necessity imposed by the badness of the roads. 
People in those times travelled with six horses because with a 
smaller number, there was a great danger of sticking fast in the 
mud. In places the mire lay so deep that even six horses were 
not found to be sufficient. 


Stage coaches. 

Para 108. At the time of the Restoration a stage coach ran 
from London to Oxford in two days. In 1669 the Flying Coach 
was introduced that covered the distance in 12 hours. The under- 
taking roused the deepest enthusiasm and interest and a similar 
service was shortly established between Cambridge and the capital. 
Towards the close of Charles Il's reign Flying Coaches ran thrice 
a week from London to the chief provincial towns. But no stage 
coach proceeded further north than York or further west than 
Exeter. The ordinary day’s journey of a Flying Coach was about 
50 miles in summer and thirty in winter. Each coach carried six 
passengers and the usual fare was 2!/^d. a mile in summer and a 
little more in winter. 

Para 109. The Flying Coaches provided the swiftest means of 
travel known to the age, and Englishmen boasted of their superiority 
to the continental posts in speed. But though generally praised and 
extolled, various objections were raised against them from interested 
quarters. It was contended that these coaches would injuriously 
affect the breed of horses and the noble art of horsemanship, that 
they would prove detrimental to the interests of the sailors plying 
on the Thames and that these coaches would mean the ruin of 
several important professions like those of saddlers, farriers and 
innkeepers. It was therefore urged that no coach should be per- 
mitted to use more than four horses, to start oftener than once a 
week and to travel more than 30 miles a day. Petitions embodying 
these opinions were submitted to the King in council from several 
public bodies of the City of London and many provincial towfis. 
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Para 1 10. In spite of the convenience, offered by Flyinip Coaches, 
riding was the usual method of travel adopted by healthy men who 
were not encumbered with baggage. Those who wished to travel 
quickly rode post and fresh saddle horses and guides were available 
all along the lines of road at three pence a mile for the horse and 
four pence a stage for the guide. Post-chaises had not yet come 
into use and those who rode in their own coaches could not 
ordinarily procure a change of horses. This was a rare luxury 
confined to princes and ministers who could easily obtain relays 
of these animals. 


Highwaymen. 

Para 111. Men had to travel well-armed and in compcmy for 
fear of highwayihen. These most infested the waste tracts round 
London, viz., Hounslow Heath in the west and Finchley Common 
in the north. To pass through Epping Forest was dangerous even 
in broad daylight. Seamen, paid off at Chatham, were often 
plundered at Gadshill. The Government did not know how to deal 
with these criminals and there were reasons to suspect that the inn- 
keepers were in collusion with the robbers. 

Para 112. These robbers were generally bold and skilful riders 
and were men of polished manners. They held an aristocratical 
position in the community of thieves. They often appeared at 
fashionable coffee houses and gaming houses and mixed freely with 
men of quality. Sometimes they happened to be men of education 
and of good families. All sorts of romantic tales about their 
generosity, goodness and courage were current amongst the vulgar 
people. Nevison of Yorkshire and Claude Duval, the ex-page of 
the Duke of Richmond, were two such notorious highwaymen. 
It was related of the latter that when he was seized in 1670, ladies 
of rank visited him in prison and intercedcMl for his pardon. After 
his execution his body lay in princely state but was ordered by 
Judge Morton to be buried without any ceremony. 

The Ions. 

Para 113. To avoid the dangers that beset the roads in darkness 
in those ages travellers sought betimes the shelter of the inns. 
From very early times the English inns have been famous for the 
comforts they provide for the guests. No continental inn could 
stai^ comparison with the English in this respect. There were 
some inns that could easily provide gccommodation and board for 
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two or three hundred guests and their horses. The bedding and 
the linen were comfortable and cleanly and the meat was served 
on valuable plates. The small village inns were models of neatness 
and comfort and the larger establishments provided all sorts of 
luxuries and conveniences for the quests. Indeed an Englishman 
never felt more at home than in an inn. Dr. Johnson voiced this 
feeling when he declared that a tavern chair was the throne of 
human felicity. Shenstone too was of opinion that one is sure to 
meet with more warm welcome in an inn than under a private 
roof however friendly. 

Para 114. Though modern hotels contain many conveniences 
that could not be found in the palace of the 17th century, yet it 
may safely be affirmed that the improvement of the modern hotels 
has not kept pace with improvements in other directions. The 
reason is simple. The means of travelling being greatly improved, 
people are not required to stop on the way for rest and refreshment 
as they were required to do before. It is obvious that other 
circumstances being equal, the inns will be the best where the 
means of travelling are the worst. One of the results of the modern 
improved means of travelling has been that many inns have fallen 
into decay. Now-a-days good hotels can only be expected to flourish 
in places where people are detained by business or pleasure. 

The Post Office. 

Para 115. A rude sort of postal system had been established 
by Charles 1. It was swept away during the Commonwealth and 
was re-established at the Restoration. On most lines of roads the 
mails were carried on alternate days and only once a week in the 
more inaccessible parts of the country like the fens of Lincolnshire 
and the hills of Cumberland. During a royal tour a daily post was 
despatched from the capital to where the court sojourned. There 
was daily communication between London and the Downs; Tunbridge 
Wells and Bath enjoyed this privilege during the seasons. The 
bags were carried on horseback day and night at the rate of four 
miles an hour. The income of the Post Office was settled on the 
Duke of York. 

Para 116. The Post Office alone was entitled to provide travellers 
with horses. This monopoly was a subsidiary source of revenue 
besides the charge for the transmission of letters. 
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Para 1 1 7. The Post Office did not carry letters from one part 
of London to another. In the reign of Charles 11, an enterprising 
citizen of London, named William Dockwray, established a penny 
post which delivered letters and parcels six or eight times a day 
in the crowded parts near the Exchange and four times a day in 
the outskirts of the capital. The proposal raised at first a fierce 
opposition and was condemned in some quarters as a Popish contri- 
vance. However, the utility of the scheme soon overcame all oppo- 
sition. But as the venture proved profitable, the Duke of York 
complained of it as an encroachment on his monopoly and the court 
decided in his favour. 

Para 1 18. The revenue of the Post Office was constantly grow- 
ing. The net receipt that had been estimated at £20,000 in the 
year of the Restoration, grew to £50,000 towards the close of 
Charles ll’s reign. The postage of a single letter was 2d for eighty 
miles and 3d for longer distances and the postage increased with the 
weight of the packets. Comparing the income of the Post Office 
of that age with what it is in modern times, there is no reason to 
doubt that the number of letters now carried must be at least seventy 
times the number carried in that age. 

Newspapers and Newsletters. 

Para 119. Nothing like a modern daily paper existed in 1685. 
Apart from all other difficulties it was believed that there were legal 
objections against it. Though the licensing act had expired in 1679 
yet the judges were unanimously of opinion that no one not autho- 
rized by the crown had the right to publish any political news. 
When the W'higs were in power they connived at the violation of 
this rule and a number of newspapers appeared during the Exclu- 
sion Bill controversy. They appeared only twice a week and did 
not exceed a single small leaf in size. After the fall of the Whigs 
the King resolved to exercise his prerogative in the matter and 
towards the close of the reign of Charles II. the only newspaper, 
that was permitted to be published, was the London Gazette. The 
paper appeared only twice a week — on Mondays and Thursdays. 
It contained only such news against which the court could take no 
objection. Whenever the government thought it necessary to 
gratify public curiosity regarding some important transaction, it 
published a broadside giving fuller details of the event than could 
be found in the Gazette. But neither the broadside nor the Gazette 
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contained any account of parliamentary proceedings or of Mate trials 
in which the publH felt a keen interest. In London the cofFee- 
houses served to some extent the purpose of newspapers and people 
assembled there to learn the inner secrets of the government. Those 
who lived in the country could be informed of what was passing 
in the towns only by means of newsletters. The preparation of 
such letters therefore became a calling and the writers would collect 
their materials from the coffee houses, the law-courts and the palace. 
Tke arrival of these weekly letters was eagerly expected at the 
seats of the country gentlemen. They quickly passed from hand to 
hand and supplied topics for conversation and sermons. 

Para 120. There were no provincial newspapers in those times. 
There was scarcely a printer except at the capital and the two 
Universities. The only printing press north of Trent was at York. 


The Obeervator. 

Para 121. The London Gazette published only news without 
any comment. Another paper, published under the patronage of the 
court, was the Observator. This paper only published comment 
without any news. It was a violent Tory paper edited by Roger 
Lestrange. His writings, though characterised by shrewdness and 
vigour, were disfigured by a spirit of bitter animosity against the 
Whigs and Dissenters. His savage outbursts on the occasion of the 
death of William Jenkyn under pathetic circumstances betrayed his 
virulent party spirit. 


Scarcity of books in country places. 

Para 122. The only supply of literature available to the rural 
fi[entry and clergy was that provided by newspapers and newsletters. 
The transport of bulky packets was costly and difficult and so 
the libraries of the country gentlemen were very poorly equipped. 
A gentleman passed for a scholar if his library contained three or 
four hackneyed volumes. No circulating library then existed even 
in the capital but the shops of the great book-sellers near St. PauFs 
Churchyard were crowded with readers and known customers were 
permitted to take books home for study. No such convenience 
existed in the country ; there a man had to buy every book he 
wished to read. 
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Female Educatioa. 

Para 123. A prayer book and a receipt book constituted the 
entire library of the country ladies. This was not because they lived in 
rural seclusion but because female education was grosdy neglected 
in that age. Indeed English women were in those times decidedly 
worse educated than in any age since the revival of learning. During 
the preceding age many of them were accomplished scholars — ^in 
the present age they are well-versed in the modern European 
languages. But during the latter part of the 17th century a lady 
with the least smattering of literature was regarded as a prodigy. 
Most ladies could not write even a single line in correct English. 

Para 124. The licentious manners fashionable in that age 
resulted in the moral and intellectual degradation of women. They 
were courted and flattered more for their physical attractions than 
intellectual attainments. A woman was likely to win a rich and 
noble husband more by her immodest style of dress and questionable 
ways than by her classical scholarship. Indeed extreme ignorance 
and frivolity were considered more lady-like than the slightest 
tincture of pedantry. It was no wonder that under these circum- 
stances the intellectual acquirements of the women should sink 
very low. 


Literary attainments of Gentlemen. 

Para 125. Greek learning did not flourish in England in the 
reign of Charles 11 as it did in the earlier or the succeeding ages. 
There were of course spme Englishmen who were learned Greek 
scholars but these were to be found only among the clergy resident 
at the Universities. Even at Cambridge it was not considered neces- 
sary for a clergyman to be able to read the Gospel in the original. 
Nor was the state of things better at Oxford. The controversy about 
the Epistles of Phalaris shews to what a low ebb Greek learning 
had sunk. Few English statesmen of the age took any delight in 
the study of Greek literature. 

Para 126. There was no want of Latin scholarly among English- 
men because this language was indispensable for travellers and 
diplomatists. The ability to speak Latin was in those times a more 
common accomplishment than now and there were some scholars 
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at the Universities who could produce clever imitations of the poems 
of Ovid and Virgil ^ 

Influence of French literature. 

Para 127. French was fast replacing Latin as the language of 
international communication and diplomacy. France was then not 
merely the leading military power of Europe hut exercised besides 
a paramount authority in literature, arts and fashion. French litera- 
ture was extensively studied in Europe and acquaintance with it was 
regarded as a mark of good breeding and culture. New canons of 
criticism came into fashion and English prose under the influence 
of French lost its former majesty but became more lucid and easy. 

Immorality of the Polite Literature of England. 

Para 128. The immoral tone, that pervaded the English literature 
of the age, was a blot on the English national character. The wits 
and the Puritans had been the natural enemies of each other. They 
viewed human life from opposite standpoints and the pleasures of 
the one were the torments of the other. The wits had made fun 
of the Puritans and ridiculed their serious ways. The Puritans in 
their turn had condemned innocent diversions as crimes. When the 
Puritans came into power they closed the theatres, put a ban on 
poetry and had themselves amply revenged on the mockers. Their 
tyranny never ceased to rankle in the minds of the wits, and when 
the Puritans fell from power, the wits gave no quarter to their old 
enemies. 

Para 129. The war between wit and Puritanism soon changed 
into a war between wit and morality. Because the Puritans had 
assumed airs of superior virtue and holiness therefore their enemies 
took a pleasure in rendering virtue and holiness themselves as ridi- 
culous. The Roundheads were in the habit of frequently using 
scriptural phrases in their conversation* as a reaction against this, 
the new breed of wits never opened their mouths without uttering 
curses or obscene remarks of which the lowest clown should be 
ashamed. 

Para 130. It is no wonder that English polite literature should 
take an immoral'*tuni with the revival of the old political system and 
the restoration of monarchy. But for a few poets, like Waller, Cowley 
and the great Milton, who were the products of a previous age, the 
most shameless immorality characterised the works of the poets of 
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the Restoration age. Butler also suffered from this infection of 
immorality but in a mild form. The shamel^s immorality and 
the utter absence of decency in the works of these poets contained 
their own remedy; and the public grew sick of them in no time. 

Para 131. The dramas of this period were the most immoral 
productions of the age. The playhouses, closed during Puritan rule, 
re-opened after their fall from power with more attractive scenes 
and dresses. Actresses were engaged to represent the female 
characters — this constituted an additional fascination. The prevailing 
immorality of the theatre-houses drove away all sober-minded people 
from them. The frivolous and the dissolute who remained required 
every year stronger and stronger stimulants and the artists had to 
pander to their depraved tastes. Thus the artists (actors and actresses) 
corrupted the spectators and the spectators the artists. 

Para 132. One notorious feature of these dramas was that the 
loosest and most immoral verses were put into the mouths of women 
(actresses). The worst portions were the epilogues — these were 
generally recited by the favourite actresses. 

Para 133. Many of the dramas of this period were indebted 
for their plots to Spanish and French authors or to English writers 
of the preceding age. The originals always happened to be cor- 
rupted in the hands of the borrowers. 

Para 134. The drama was the most profitable branch of polite 
literature in those times. The sale of books was so small that an 
author could not expect more than a miserable return from his works. 
Dryden received only £230 for the copyright of his Fables that 
contains some of his best productions. By writing dramas poets 
could expect to earn much larger sums for much less trouble. 
Southern received £700 for a single play and Shadwell cleared £130 
from a single representation of the Squire of Alsatia. Accordingly 
Dryden set hitaself to the composition of dramas though his genius 
did not fit him for this sort of literature. 

Para 135. The sale proceeds of their works being very small, 
authors had to eke out their incomes by dedicating their books to 
some rich Lord who was expected to reward them with a purse of 
gold. The fee, received from the dedication of a work, was often 
much larger than what could be obtained from the sale of the 
copyright. Hence books happened to be printed merely for the 
purpose of being dedicated. This practice had a very demoralising 
effect on the authors. No flattery was considered too mean or 
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degrading and the author degenerated into something between a 
pandar and a beggar. 

Para 136. The wits as a class in their hatred of Puritanism 
ranged themselves on the side of the King and were guilty of the 
most savage intolerance against the Whigs. Dryden’s satire Al^alom 
and Achitophel is a case in point. As a literary performance the 
poem deserves the highest praise but the savage party-spirit it 
breathes cannot be too severely condemned. The literary men of the 
age betrayed violent and insatiable hatred against their political 
opponents and did not think that the cruel measures, taken by 
judges and magistrates against them, were severe enough. 

State of Science in England. 

Pcu’a 137. While the lighter literature was proving a national 
disgrace, the English genius was winning some of its triumphs in 
science that may be regarded as the highest achievements of the 
human mind. The principles, taught by Bacon in a previous age. 
now began to bear fruit. The civil and religious struggles had roused 
the curiosity of the educated class but they did no longer waste 
their time and energy in framing ideal constitutions for the country. 
Monarchy being now recognised as an established principle of the 
constitution, the revolutionary spirit found an outlet in testing what 
had hitherto been regarded as the fundamental laws of nature. This 
led to an exploration into every department of Physics. The Royal 
Society was founded in 1660 and scientific investigation became the 
fashion. Political controversies yielded place to discussions on 
scientific discoveries and problems. Men of different classes and 
opinions were united in the pursuit of science, and poets sang of 
the glories of the golden age that its study would usher. The 
scientific movement counted among its followers bishops, judges, 
courtiers and soldiers. The pursuit interested even the indolent and 
frivolous Charles who established a laboratory at Whitehall. It was 
considered necessary to the character of a fine gentleman to be 
able to say something about scientific instruments and even ladies 
affected a taste for the subject. 

Para 136. Though the study of science was ridiculed in some 
quarters yet it bore important fruits in all departments of investiga- 
tion. It led to reform of agriculture and horticulture and introduced 
the art of growing the fruits of warmer climates in England. Great 
developments were made in the science of medicine; and this new 
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knowledge waa utilized for rebuilding London after tbe Great Fire 
on more sanitary principles. Foundations were \|ud of tbe sciences 
of botany, zoology and study of fossils and Boyle's monumental 
discoveries in Chemistry were made in this age. The study of 
experimental science exposed the fallacy of age-old beliefs in Astrology, 
Alchemy and Witchcraft. The most glorious triumphs were won 
in those departments of knowledge in which induction and mathe- 
matical demonstration co-operate and the greatest names in this 
domain were those of John Wallis, Halley and above all of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 


State of the Fine Arts. 

Para 139. Though a great advance was made in science, the 
Fine Arts remained undeveloped. In Architecture England could 
boast of at ' least one great man, viz.. Sir Christopher Wren. Tlie 
Great Fire of London gave him a unique chance of displaying his 
powers. True, he could not produce anything equal to the beautiful 
Athenian portico or the Gothic arcade but no European north of the 
Alps could reproduce like him the magnificent beauty of the Italian 
churches. His St. Paul's remains unrivalled and even the great 
Lewis could leave behind him no work equal to it. No Englishman 
was to be found among the great painters and sculptors of the 
age though these artists were held in honour and handsomely 
rewarded. The greatest painters of the age viz., Lely, Kneller, the 
Vandeveldes etc. were all foreigners. So were the greatest sculptors 
Cibber and Gibbons. Even the designs for the coins were made by 
French artists. No great English painter appeared before the reign 
of George II and England could not boast of any sculptor before 
George HI was on the throne. 

State of the eommoB people, 

Para 140. Very little information is available about the condition 
of labourers and artisans of those times. Historians did not think it 
worth their while to notice these in their books, and politicians did 
not yet find It profitable to expatiate on the miseries of the labouring 
classes. It would, however, be an error to suppose that they were 
better-olf than people of these classes in modem times. 

(I) Agrieultnral IVagea. 

Page 141. The wages of the common people furnish the best 
criterion for judging their condition. Four-fifthe of this class of men 
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were then employed in agriculture and means cue available for a 
fairly correct calcination of their wages. 

Para 142. According to Sir William Petty the daily wages of a 
labourer were four pence with food or eight pence without it. Four 
shillings a week, therefore, represented fair agricultural wages. 

Para 143. The accuracy of this calculation is borne out by the 
decision of the Justices of Warwickshire who in 1665 fixed the wages 
of agricultural labourers at four shillings a week from March to 
September and at three shillings and a half per week during the 
remaining months of the year. 

Para 144. The wages of the peasants differed in different parts 
of the country. The Warwickshire wages probably represented their 
average earnings. They were less in the counties near the Scottish 
border. In Devonshire the wages of a peasant were on the authority 
of Richard Dunning about five shillings a week. 

Para 145. The magistrates of Suffolk fixed the wages of labourers 
in the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmund's at five shillings a 
week in winter and at six shillings in summer. 

Para 146. In 1661 the wages of an Essex labourer were fixed at 
six shillings in winter and at seven in summer. These represented 
the highest wages of agricultural labour between the Restoration and 
the Revolution. 

Para 147. At present though the weekly stipend of a soldier in a 
regiment of the line is seven shillings and seven-pence still English 
youths do not enlist themselves in sufficient numbers. In 1685 the 
government had no difficulty in obtaining many thousands of recruits 
though the pay of a private was only four shillings and eight pence 
a week. Taking the previously mentioned facts along with these 
wages of private soldiers it seems reasonable to conclude that in 
the reign of Charles 11 the ordinary wages of peasants did not exceed 
four shillings a week. In some parts of the kingdom they were 
higher and rose even to seven shillings in summer. The weekly 
wages of a peasant in modern times vary from 12 to 16 shillings. 

(2) Wages of labourers engaged in manufactures. 

Para 148. The wages of factory labourers are generally higher 
than those of the peasants. The fair remuneration of workmen, 
employed in woollen manufacture, was one shilling a day, t.e., six 
shillings a week. This appears from a speech made by a member 
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of the House of Commons in 1680 and also from an extant ballad 
on the subject. 


(3) Labour of children in facioriee. 

Para 148. Now-a^days the employment of child-labour in 
factories is forbidden by law. In the 17th century this practice 
prevailed on a large scale. Even children not more than six years 
old were considered fit for such work. The evils of this system 
were not perceived in those days. 

(4) Wages of different classes of artisans. 

Para 150. From the registers of wages, preserved in Greenwich 
Hospital, it appears that the wages of workmen, employed in all 
branches of the building trade, have risen during the last 120 years. 
The daily wages of brick-layers, masons and carpenters have risen 
from half a crown to four shillings and ten pence, five shillings 
and three pence and five shillings and five pence respectively. Those 
of plumbers have risen from three shillings to five shillings and six 
pence. 

Para 151. The wages of labour in 1685, estimated in money, 
were not more than half of what they are now but the prices of 
most of the necessaries of life were not less than half of what they 
are at present. Beer was much cheaper than now, and meat, though 
cheaper, was still beyond the means of most families of the work- 
ing class. The price of wheat has remained stationary but the great 
majority of the nation lived on rye, wheat and barley. 

Para 152. The produce of the tropical countries, of mines and 
of machinery was much dearer than now. Articles of clothing and 
bedding, salt, sugar, coal were much dearer than now. The clothes 
and blankets did not only cost more but were less durable. 

(3) Number of paupers. 

Para 153. Below the labourers who maintained themselves and 
their families on their wages were a large class of men who could 
not maintain themselves without help from the parish. The propor- 
tion of these men to the entire population is an important test of 
the condition of common people. In modern times the number of 
persons obtaining relief from the poor-rates varies from one-thirteenth 
to one-tenth of the population. Gregory King estimated them at 
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more than a fifth in his time and E^venant considered this estimate 
to he quite judiciou^. 

Para 154. The poor-rate was the heaviest tax paid by English- 
men in those days. In the reign of Charles 11 it amounted to 
£7,00,000, i.e., almost half the entire revenue of the crown. It 
increased rapidly and within a few years rose to between £8,00,000 
and £9,00,000 a year, i.e., it amounted to one-sixth of what it now is. 
The population at the time was less than a third of the present and 
as the rate of wages was only half of the present rate the allowance 
to paupers must necessarily have been in the same proportion. It 
thus follows that the proportion of people in receipt of poor relief 
must have exceeded the present proportion. 

Benefits derived by the common people from the 
progress of civilisation. 

Para 155. The only disadvantage suffered by the poorer classes- 
from the progress of civilisation has been due to the reclamation of 
a large part of the country from its previous wild condition. In 
those times the peasant obtained his fuel free, could catch wild fowl 
on the marshes or rear a flock of geese in the fens. As these moors 
and fens have now been drained and converted into orchards and 
cornfields he has been deprived of these privileges. The blessings that 
the progress of civilisation has conferred on him against this solitary 
disadvantage have been immense. The improved roads enable him to 
bring his produce to the fields quiddy and easily; the artisan can 
securely walk the well-lighted streets at night without any fear of 
accidents or dangers from thieves and robbers; there is better provi- 
sion for treatment in case of accidents and some terrible diseases 
have been extirpated. The term of human life has been lengthened 
and death-rate substantially reduced. 

Para 156. The progress of civilisation has exercised a softening 
influence on the national character, Englishmen have, with the 
progress of times, become not merely a wiser but a kinder people. 
From the study of history and literature there seems no reason for 
doubt that Englishmen of the 17th century were less humane than 
their descendants. Their harshness and cruelty were perceptible in 
all departments of life — ^in workshops, schools, family life, prisona 
and methods of punishment. The present is decidedly a more 
humane age, and the class, that has most benefited by it, has been, 
the poorest, the most dependent and the most defenceless. 
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Dehiiion (error) wkich leadi own to overrate die lupimiew 
of the preceding generatio|k 

Para 157. The above picture of England during the time of 
the Stuarts tells its own tale. Yet there are many who think that 
England was then a more pleasant country to live in than now. 
This is because men are never satisfied with their eiisting condition 
and their discontent naturally leads them to exaggerate the happiness 
of their ancestors. This discontent serves, however, a very useful 
purpose— it is a powerful incentive to progress and improvement. 

Para 15&. The tendency of men to exaggerate the happiness of 
their ancestors of the past age, though natural, is as illusory as 
the mirage seen in Arabian deserts. The golden age of England 
which is supposed to have existed in the past was a rude un* 
civilised, unprosperous age when noblemen could not enjoy comforts 
without which a modem footman would consider his life miserable. 
The farmers and shopkeepers of that age were content to live on 
bread which is now considered unfit even for the inmates of a 
workhouse. And following this tendency to magnify the happiness 
of the past, the people of England, in the 20th century, when further 
improvements will have been made, will believe that there was greater 
virtue and happiness in the England of the 19th century. 
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of this 
book (18^ 
WM quite 
4lifferent 
Imn the 
Endand 
of 1685. 


whid| the well known neones of families, 
places, and offices naturally produce, and 
must never forget that the country of 
which we read was a very different country 
from that in which we live. In every 
experimental science there is a tendency 
towards perfection. In every human 
bung there is a wish to ameliorate his own 
condition. These two principles have 
often sufficed, even when counteracted by 
great public calamities amd by bad institu- 
tions, to ceuiy civilisation rapidly forward. 
No ordinary misfortune, no ordinary mis- 
government, will' do so much to make a 
'nation wretched, as the constant progress 
of physical knowledge and the constant 
effort of every man to better himself will 
do .to make a nation prosperous. It has 
often been foimd that profuse expenditure, 
heavy teucation, absurd commercial' restric- 
tions, corrupt tribunals, disastrous wars, 
seditions, persecutions, conflagrations, 
inundations, have not been able to destroy 
capital so fast as the exertions of private 
citizens have been able to create it. It can 
easily be proved ffiat, m our own land, 
the narional wealth has, during at least six 
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centuries, been almost uninterru(»tedly 
increasing; that it was greater imder the 
Tudors than under the Phuitagenets ; 
that it was greater under the Stuarts 
than under the Tudors ; that, in spite 
of battles, sieges, and confiscations, 
it was greater on the day of the 
Restoration than on the day when the 
Long Parliament met ; that, in spite of 
maladministration, of extravagance, of 
public bankruptcy, of two costly 2md 
unsuccessful wars, of the pestilence and 
of the fire, it was greater on the day of 
the death of Charles the Second them on 
the day of his Restoration. This progress, 
having continued during memy ages, be- 
came at length, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, portentously rapid, 
and has proceeded, during the nineteenth, 
with accelerated velocity. In consequence 
partly of our geographical and peully of 
our moral position, we have, during 
several generations, been exempt from 
evils which have elsewhere impeded the 
efforts and destroyed the fruits of indus- 
try. While every part of the Continent, 
from Moscow to Lisbon, has been the 
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theatxe of bloody and devastating wars, 
no hostile standeird heis been seen here but 
as a trophy. W^hile revolutions have taken 
place all around us, our government has 
never once been subverted by violence. 
During a hundred years there has been in 
our island no tumult of sufficient import- 
ance to be called an insurrection. The 
law has never been borne down either by 
popular fury or by regal tyranny. Public 
credit has been held sacred. The adminis- 
tration of justice has been pure. Even in 
times which might by Englishmen be 
justly called evil times, we have enjoyed 
"what almost every other nation in the 
world would have considered as an ample 
measure of civil and religious freedom. 
Every man has felt entire confidence that 
the state would protect him in the posses- 
sion of what had been earned by his dili- 
gence and hoarded by his self denial. 
Under the benignant influence of peace 
and liberty, science hexs flourished, and h2xs 
been applied to practical purposes on a 
scale never before known . The conse- 
quence is that a change to which the history 
of the old world furnishes no parallel has 
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taken place in our country. Could the 
England of 1685 be, by some magical 
process, set before our eyes, we should not 
know one landscape in A hundred or one 
building in ten thousand. The country 
gentleman would not recognise his own 
fields. The inhabitant of the town would 
not recognise his own street. Everything 
has been chamged, but the great features 
of nature, and a few massive and durable 
works of human airt. ^X'^e might find out 
Snowdon and Windermere, the Cheddar 
Cliffs and Beachy Head. We might find 
out here and there a Norman minster, or 
a castle which witnessed the wars of the 
Roses. But, with such rare exceptions, 
everything would be strange to us. Many 
thousands of square miles which are now 
rich corn land and meadow, intersected 
by green hedgerows, and dotted with 
villages and pleasant country seats, would 
appear as moors overgrown with furze, or 
fens abandoned to wild ducks. We should 
see straggling huts built of wood and 
covered with thatch, where we now see 
manufacturing towns and seaports 
renowned to the farthest ends of the world. 
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Tlie rapital itself would shrink to dimen- 
sions not much exceeding those of its pre- 
sent suburb on the south of the Thames. 
Not less strange to us would be the geurb 
2 uid manners of the people, the furniture 
and the equipages, the interior of the shops 
and dwellings. Such a change in the state 
of a nation seems to be at least as well 
entitled to the notice of a historian as any 
change of the d 3 masty or of the ministry. 

Population of England in 1685. 

ptei^ula- 3. One of the first objects of an in- 

England ill quirer, who wishes to form a correct notion 
1685 cannot r i # . . 

be cwrectly 'of the State of a community at a given time, 

bad vagne must be to ascertain or how many persons 
diHttb^. commimity then consisted. Unfortu- 
nately the population of Engleind in 1685 
caimot be ascertained with perfect accuracy. 
For no great state had then adopted the 
wise course of periodically numbering the 
people. All men were left to conjecture 
for themselves; and, as they generally 
conjectured without examining facts, and 
under the influence of strong passions and 
prejudices, their guesses were often ludi- 
crously absurd. Even intelligent Lon- 
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doners ordinarily talked of London as 
containing several millions of souls. It 
wets confidently zisserted by many that, 
during the thirty-five years which had 
elapsed between the accession of Charles 
the First and the Restoration, the popula- 
tion of the city had increased by two 
millions.* Even while the ravages of the 
plague and fire were recent, it was the 
fashion to say that the capital still had a 
million eind a half of inhabitants. f Some 
persons, disgusted by these exaggerations, 
ran violently into the opposite extreme. 
Thus Isaac Vossius, a mEUi of undoubted 
parts and learning, strenuously maintained 
that there were only two millions of hunuui 
beings in Engleind, Scotland, and Ireland 
taken together.!]; 

4 . We are not, however, left without 


* Observations on the Bills of Mortality, by Captain 
John Graunt (Sir William Petty), chap. zi. 

t **She doth comprehend 
Full fifteen hundred thousand which do spend 
Their days within.** 

Great Britain*8 Beauty, 1671. 

t Isaac Vossius. De Magnitudine Urbium Sinarum, 
1685. Vossius, as we learn from St. Evremond, talked 
on this subject oftener and longer than fashionable 
circles cared to listen. 


Means are 
available fot 
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a fairly 
correct idea 
on the 
subject. 



estimated 


the popula- 
tion of 
England in 
1690 at 5t/2 

millions. 


(2) Estimate 
of popula- 
tion accord- 
ing to 
religious 
sects. 


the means of correcting the wild blunders 
into which some minds were hurried by 
national vanity and others by a morbid 
love of peuradox. TTiere are extant three 
computations which seem to be entitled to 
peculiar attention. They are entirely 
independent of each other : they proceed 
on different principles; and yet there is 
little difference in the results. 

5. One of these computations was 
made in the year 1696 by Gregory King, 
Lancaster herald, a political arithmetician 
of great acuteness and judgment. The basis 
of his calculations was the number of 
houses returned in 1690 by the officers 
who made the last collection of the hearth 
money. The conclusion at which he 
arrived was that the population of England 
was nearly five millions and a half.* 

6. About the same time King William 
the Third was desirous to ascertain the 
comparative strength of the religious sects 
into which the community was divided. 

* King*s Natural and Political Observations, 16%. 
This valuable treatise, which ought to be read as the 
author wrote it, and not as garbled by Davenant, will 
be found in some editions of Chalmers's Estimate. 
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An inquiry was instituted ; and reports 
were laid before him from all' the dioceses 
of the realm. According to these reports 
the number of his English subjects must 
have been about five million two hundred 
thousand.* 

7. Lastly, in our own days, 

Mr. Finlaison, an actuary of eminent skill, «*>“«»«• 
subjected the ancient parochial registers to 
all the tests which the modern improve- 
ments in statistical science enabled him to 
apply. His opinion was, that, at the close of 
the seventeenth century, the population of 
England was a little under five million two 
hundred thousand souls.'j' 

8. Of these three estimates, framed aonof***'*'* 
without concert by different persons from 
different sets of materials, the highest, 

which is that of King, does not exceed the 
lowest, which is that of Finlaison, by one 
twelfth. We may, therefore, with con- 


* Dalrymple's Appendix to Part II. Book I. The 
practice of reckoning the population by sects was long 
fashionable. Gulliver says of the King of Brobdingnag, 

*He laughed at my odd arithmetic, as he was pleased 
to call it» in reckoning the numbers of our people by 
a computation drawn from the several sects among us 
in religion and politics.'* 

t Preface to the Population Returns of 1831. 
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Increase of 
population 
Kas been 
much 


neater in 
the north 
than in 
the south. 

In the past 
the bai^> 
ward condi- 
tion of the 
northern 
districts was 
due to 
moral and 
physical 


pronounce that, when James the 
Second reigned, England contained 
between five million and five million five 
hundred thousand inhsJsitants. On the 
very highest supposition she then had less 
than one third of her present population, 
and less than three times the population 
which is now collected in her gigantic 
capital. 

Increase of Population greater in the North 
than in the South. 

9. The increase of the people heis 
been great in every part of the kingdom, 
but generally much greater in the northern 
than in the southern shires. In truth a 
large part of the country beyond Trent 
was, down to the eighteenth century, in a 
state of barbeuism. Physical and moral 
causes had concurred to prevent civilisa- 
tion from spreading to that region. The 
air was inclement; the soil was generally 
such eis required skilful and industrious 
cultivation; and there could be little skill 
or industry in a tract which was often the 
theatre of war, and which, even when 
there was nominal peace, was constantly 
desolated by bands of Scottish marauders. 
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Before the union of the two British crowns, 
and long after that union, there was as 
great a difference between Middlesex auid 
Northumberland as there now is between 
Massachusetts and the settlements of 
tliose squatters who, far to the west of the 
Mississippi, administer a rude justice with 
the rifle and the dagger. In the reign of 
Charles the Second, the traces left by 
ages of slaughter and pillage were still 
distinctly perceptible, many miles south 
of the Tweed, in the face of the country 
and in the lawless manners of the people. 
There was still a laurge class of moss-* 
troopers, whose calling was to plimder 
dwellings and to drive away whole herds 
of cattle. It was found necessauy, soon 
after the Restoration, to enact laws of 
great severity for the prevention of these 
outrages. The magistrates of Northum- 
berland and Cumberland were authorised 
to raise bands of armed men for the 
defence of property and order ; emd provi- 
sion was made for meeting the expense of 
these levies by local teucation.''^ The 

•Statute* 14 Cat. I c. 22; IS & 19 Car. II. c. 3; 
29 <c 30 Car. II. c. 2. 


The pre- 
vailing law- 
lessness 
of this 
region was 
reflected in 
the manners 
of the 
people. 
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p8u*is|^es were required to keep blood- 
hounds for the purpose of hunting the 
freebooters. Many old men who were 
living in the middle of the eighteenth 
century could well remember the time 
when those ferocious dogs were common.* 
Yet, even with such auxilieiries, it was 
often found impossible to track the robbers 
to their retreats among the hills and 
morasses. For the geography of that wild 
country was very imperfectly known. 
Even after the accession of George the 
Third, the path over the fells from Borrow- 
dale to Ravenglas was still a secret caure- 
fully kept by the dalesmen, some of 
whom had probably in their youth escaped 
from the pursuit of justice by that road.^ 
The seats of the gentry and the larger 
farmhouses were fortified. Oxen were 
p>enned at night beneath the overhanging 
battlements of the residence, which was 
known by the name of Peel. The inmates 
slept with arms at their sides. Huge 
stones and boiling water were in readiness 

* Nicholson and Bourne, Discourse on the Ancient 
State of the Border, 1777. 

t Gray's Journal of a Tour in the Lakes, Oct. 3, 
1769. 
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to crush and scald the plunderer^ who 
might venture to assail the little garrison. 
No traveller ventured into that country 
without making his will. The Judges on 
circuit, with the whole body of barristers, 
attorneys, clerks, and serving men, rode 
on horseback from Newcastle to Carlisle, 
armed and escorted by a strong guard 
under the command of the Sheriffs. It 
was necessary to carry provisions ; for the 
country was a wilderness which afforded 
no supplies. The spot where the caval- 
cade halted to dine, under an immense 
oak, is not yet forgotten. The irregular 
vigour with which criminal justice was 
administered shocked observers whose life 
had been passed in more tranquil districts. 
Juries, animated by hatred and by a sense 
of common danger, convicted house- 
breakers and cattle stealers with the 
promptitude of a court meirtial in a 
mutiny ; and the convicts were hurried by 
scores to the gallows.* Within the 
memory of some whom this generation 
has seen, the sportsman who wauidered in 

North’s Life of Guildford. Hutchinson’s History 
of Cumberland, parish of Brampton. 
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pursuit of game to the sources of the Tyne 
found the heaths round Keeldar Castle 
peopled by a race scarcely less savage 
than the Indians of California, euid heard 
with surprise the half naked women 
chaunting a wild measure, while the men 
with bremdished dirks danced a war 
deuice.* 


Later on 
population 

was 

attracted 
northwards 
by the 
establish- 
ment 
of peace 
and the 
foundation 
of manu- 
factures due 
to the 
discovery 
of rich 
coal mines. 


10. Slowly eoid with difficulty peace 
was established on the border. In the train 
of peace ceune industry £Uid all the arts of 
life. Mezm while it weis discovered that 
the regions north of the Trent possessed 
in their coal beds a source of wealth far 
more precious than the gold mines of 
Peru. It W 21 S found that, in the neigh- 
bourhood of these beds, almost every 
manufacture might be most profitably 
carried on. A constant streeun of 


emigreuits begem to roll northward. It 
appeared by the returns of 1841 that the 
emcient archiepiscopal province of York 
conteuned two sevenths of the population 
of England. At the time of the Revolu- 


• See Sir Walter Scott's Journal. Oct. 7, 1827, in 
his Life by Mr. Lockhart. 
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tion that province was believed to contain 
only one seventh of the population.*" In 
Lancashire the number of inhabitants 
appeeurs to have increeised ninefold, whil^ 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Northamptonshire 
it heis heurdly doubled. f 


Revenue of England in 1685. 

11. Of the taxation we can speak with |I) England 
more confidence and precision than of the paiatively 
population. The revenue of England, revenue at 
when Charles the Second died, was small, 
when compared with the resources which 
she even then possessed, or with the sums 
which were raised by the governments of 
the neighbouring countries. It had, from 
the time of the Restoration, been almost 
constantly increasing : yet it was little more 
them three fourths of the revenue of the 
United Provinces, and weis heu’dly one 
fifth of the revenue of Fremce. 


* Dalrymple, Appendix to Part II. Book 1. The 
returns of the hearth money lead to nearly the same 
conclusion. The hearths in the province of York 
were not a sixth of the hearths of England. 

t I do not. of course, pretend to strict accuracy 
here; but 1 believe that whoever will take the trouble 
to compare the last returns of hearth mbney in the 
reign of William the Third with the census of 1841. 
will come to a conclusion not very different from mine. 
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(2) Elxcise 
and customs, 
the most 
important 
heads of 
revenue, 
produced 
respectively 
net £565,000 
and 

£5.30,000. 


The tax on 
chimneys 
was less 
productive 
but caused 
bitter 

discontent. 


li The most important head of 
receipt was the excise, which, in the last 
year of the reign of Charles, produced five 
hundred and eighty-five thousand 
pounds, clear of all deductions. The net 
proceeds of the customs amounted in the 
same year to five hundred and thirty 
thouseuid pounds. These burdens did 
not lie very heavy on the nation. The tax 
on chimneys, though less productive, 
raised far louder murmurs. The dis- 
content excited by direct imposts is, 
indeed, almost always out of proportion 
to the quantity of money which they bring 
into the Exchequer ; and the tax oit 
chimneys was, even among direct imposts, 
peculiarly odious : for it could be levied 
only by means of domiciliary visits; and 
of such visits the English have always 
been impatient to a degree which the 
people of other countries can but faintly 
conceive. The poorer householders were 
frequently unable to pay their hearth 
money to the day. When this happened, 
their furniture was distrained without 
mercy : for the tax was farmed ; £Uid a 
farmer of taxes is, of all creditors, pro- 
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verbially the most rapacious. The coll^ictors 
were loudly accused of performing their 
unpopular duty with harshness and in> 
science. It was said that, as soon as they 
appeared at the threshold of a cottage, the 
children began to weiil, and the old women 
ran to hide their earthenware. Nay, the 
single bed of a ixx>r faunily had sometimes 
been carried away auid sold. The net 
annual receipt from this tax was two> 
hundred thousand pounds.^ 

* There are in the Pepysian Library, some ballads 
of that age on the chimney money. I will giver ai 
specimen or two ; — 

The good old dames, whenever they the 

chimney man espied,. 
Unto their nooks they haste away, their 

pots and pipkins hide. 
There is not one old dame in ten, and 

search the nation through. 
But, if you talk of chimney men, will 

spare a curse or two.** 

Again, 

'* Like plundering soldiers they*d enter the door. 
And make a distress on the goods of the poor. 
While frighted poor children distractedly cried : 
This nothing abated their insolent pride.** 

In the British Museum there are doggerel verses, 
composed on the same subject and in the same spirit 
** Or, if through poverty it be not paid. 

For cruelty to tear away the single bed. 

On which the poor man rests his weary head. 
At once deprives him of his rest and bread.** 
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(3) The 

revenue 
under the 
above heads, 
added to 
that from 
the royal 
domains 
and other 
minor 
sources, 
amounted to 
£1,400,000. 
The profits 
of the 
Post Office 
had been 
made over 
to the Duke 
of York. 


(4) interest 
on the 
Public Debt 


tf3. When to the three great sources 
of income which have been mentioned we 
add the royal domains, then far more 
extensive than at present, the first fruits 
and tenths, which had not yet been sur- 
rendered to the Church, the Duchies of 
Cornwall and Lancaster, the forfeitures and 
the fines, we shall find that the whole 
annual revenue of the crown may be fairly 
estimated at about fourteen hundred 
thousand pounds. Of this revenue part 
was hereditary : the rest had been granted 
to Charles for life; and he was at liberty 
to lay out the whole exactly as he thought 
fit. Whatever he could save by retrenching 
the expenditure of the public dep>cirtments 
was an addition to his privy purse. Of the 
Post OflBce, more will hereafter be said. 
The profits of that establishment had been 
appropriated by Parliament to the Duke 
of York. 

14. The King's revenue was, or rather 
ought to have been, charged with the 


i take this opportunity, tbe first wbich occurs, of 
acknowledging most gratefully the kind and liberal 
manner in which the Master and Vicemaster of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, gave me access to the 
valuable collections of Pepys. 
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payment of about eighty thousand itounds 
a year, the interest of the sum fraudulently 
detained in the Exchequer by the Cabal. 
While Danby was at the head of the 
finances, the creditors had received their 
dividends, though not with the strict punc- 
tuality of modern times : but those who 
had succeeded him at the Treasury had 
been less expert, or less solicitous to main- 
tain public faith. Since the victory won 
by the court over the Whigs, not a farthing 
had been peiid ; and no redress was granted 
to the su£Ferers, till a new dynasty had 
established a new system. There can be 
no greater error than to imagine that the 
device of meeting the exigencies of the 
state by loans was imported into our island 
by William the Third. From a period of 
immemorial antiquity it had been the 
practice of every English government to 
contract debts. What the Revolution 
introduced was the practice of honestly 
paying them.* 


(the debt 
of the 

Government) 
was never 
id after 


paid ai 
Danby' 


fall; the 
regular 
payment of 
this interest 
was intro- 
duced after 
the 

Revolution. 


* My chief authorities for this financial statement 
will be found in the Commons' Journals. March 1, 
and March 20. 168 § 
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(5) In King 
Charles 11*8 
time it vras 
possible to 
make this 
small re- 
venue (with 
occasional 
help from 
France) 
meet the 
expenses of 
administra- 
tion and the 
wasteful 
expenditure 
of the 
court 

because the 
military 
charges 
were very 
light. 


1^. By plundering the public creditor, 
it was possible to make an income of about 
foiuteen hundred thousand pounds, with 
some occasionad help from France, support 
the necessary charges of the government 
and the wasteful expenditure of the court. 
For that load which pressed most heavily 
on the hnemces of the great continental 
states was here scarcely felt. In Fremce, 
Germany, and the Netherleuids, armies, 
such as Henry the Fourth and Philip the 
Second had never employed in time of 
war, were kept up in the midst of peace. 
Beistions and ravelins were everywhere 
rising, constructed on principles unknown 
to Parma or Spinola. Stores of artillery 
and ammunidon were accumulated, such 
as even Richelieu, whom the preceding 
generation had regarded as a worker of 
prodigies, would have pronounced fabu- 
lous. No man could journey many leagues 
in those countries without heeuing the 
drums of a regiment on meurch, or being 
challenged by the sentinels on the draw- 
bridge of a fortress. In our island, on the 
contrary, it was possible to live long and 
to travel far, without being once r«ndlnded, 
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by any martial sight or sovmd, th^t the 
defence of nations had become a science 
and a calling. The majority of Englishmen 
who were under twenty-five years of age 
had probably never seen a compamy of 
regular soldiers. Of the cities which, in 
the civil war, had vadiantly repelled hostile 
armies, scaurce one was now capable of 
sustaining a siege. The gates stood open 
night and day. The ditches were dry. 
The ramparts had been suffered to fall 
into decay, or were repadred only that the 
townsfolk might have a pleasant walk on 
summer evenings. Of the old baronial 
keeps many had been shattered by the 
cannon of Fairfax and Cromwell, and lay 
in heaps of ruin, overgrown with ivy. 
Those which remadned had lost their 
martial character, and were now rural 
palaces of the aristocracy. The moats 
were turned into preserves of caup auid pike. 
The mounds were planted with fraigramt 
shrubs, through which spiral walks ram up 
to summer houses adorned with mirrors 
amd paintings.* On the capes of the sea 

* See for example the picture of the mound at 
Marlborouffh* in Stukeley’s Itinerarium Curiosum. 
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coast, tand on many inland hills, were still 
seen tall posts, surmounted by barrels. 
Once those barrels had been filled with 
pitch. Watchmen had been set round 
them in seasons of deinger; and, within a 
few hours after a Spanish sail had been 
discovered in the Channel, or after a 
thousand Scottish mosstroopers had crossed 
the Tweed, the signal fires were blazing 
fifty miles off, and whole countries were 
rising in arms. But many years had now 
elapsed since the beacons had been lighted ; 
and they were regarded rather as curious 
relics of emcient manners than as parts of a 
machinery necessary to the safety of the 
state.* 


Military System. 


(1) The only 
army, re- 
cognised 
hy law, was 
the militia 
numbering 
about one 
hundred and 
thirty 
thousand 
men — horse 
and foot. 


16. The only army which the law re- 
cognised was the militia. That force had 
been remodelled by two Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed shortly after the Restoration. 
Every man who possessed five hundred 
pounds a year derived from land, or six 
thousand pounds of F>ersonal estate, W2is 


* Chamberlayne's State of England, 1684. 
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bound to provide, equip, and pay, at his 
own charge, one horsemem. Every man who 
had hfty pounds a year derived from land, 
or six hundred pounds of personal estate, 
was charged in like manner with one pike- 
man or musketeer. Smaller proprietors were 
joined together in a kind of society, for 
which our language does not afford a 
special name, but which an Athenian 
would have called a Synteleia; and each 
society was required to furnish, according 
to its means, a horse soldier or a foot 
soldier. The whole number of cavalry 
and infantry thus maintained was popularly 
estimated at a hundred and thirty thousand 
men.* 

17. The King was, by the ancient con- The King 
stitution of the realm, and by the recent and Captain- ^ 
solemn acknowledgment of both Houses the miUHa. 
of Parliament, the sole Captain General of 
this large force. The Lord Lieutenants 
and their Deputies held the command under 
him, and appointed meetings for drilling 
and inspection. The time occupied by 
such meetings, however, was not to exceed 


• 13 & 14 Car. 11. c. 3; 15 Car. II. c. 4. Chamber- 
layne's State of England. 1684. 
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(3), The 

though ill- 
trained, had 
the support 
of both the 
political 
parties in 
the Parlia- 
ment. The 
Tories 
remembered 
with horror 
the excesses 
comzmtted 
by the 
standing 
army during 
ihe Com- 
monwealth. 


fourteen days in one year. The Justices of 
the ^eace were authorised to inflict slight 
penalties for breaches of discipline. Of the 
ordineury cost no part wets peud by the 
crown : but, when the treunbands were 
called out eigsunst eui enemy, their subsist- 
ence became a charge on the general 
revenue of the state, and they were subject 
to the utmost rigour of martial law. 

18 . There were those who looked on 
the militia with no friendly eye. Men who 
had travelled much on the Continent, who 
had marvelled at the stern precision with 
which every sentinel moved and spoke in 
the citadels built by Vauban, who had 
seen the mighty^ eurmies which p>oured 
along all the roads of Germany to chase 
the Ottoman from the gates of Vienna, 
and who had been dazzled by the well' 
ordered pomp of the household troops of 
Lewis, sneered much at the way in which 
the peasants of Devonshire and Yorkshire 
marched and wheeled, shouldered 
muskets and ported pikes. The enemies 
of the liberties and religion of En gland 
looked with aversion on a force which 
could not, without extreme risk, be 
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employed against those liberties anc^ that 
religion, and missed no opportunity of 
throwing ridicule on the rustic soldiery.* 
Enlightened patriots, when they contreisted 
these rude levies with the battalions which, 
in time of war, a few hours might bring 
to the coast of Kent or Sussex, were forced 
to acknowledge that, dangerous as it might 
be to keep up a ptermanent military 
establishment, it might be more danger- 
ous still to stake the honour and in- 
dependence of the country on the 
result of a contest between ploughmen 
officered by Justices of the Peace, and 
veteran warriors led by Meurshals of 
France. In Parliament, however, it was 


* Oryden, in his Cymon and Iphigenia. expressed, 
with his usual keenness and energy, the sentiments which 
had been fashionable among the sycophants of James 
the Second : — 

“The country rings around with loud alarms. 

And raw in fields the rude militia swarms; 

Mouths without hands, maintained at vast expense. 

In peace a charge, in war a weak defence. 

Stout once a month they march, a blustering band. 

And ever, but in time of need, at hand. 

This was the morn when, issuing on the guard. 

Drawn up in rank and file, they stood prepared 

Of seeming arms to make a short essay. 

Then hasten to be drunk, the business of the da3r/' 
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necefseury to express such opinions with 
some reserve ; for the militia was an 
institution eminently popular. Every 
reflection thrown on it excited the indigna- 
tion of both the great parties in the state, 
and especially of that party which was 
distinguished by peculiar zeal for 
monarchy and for the Anglican Church. 
Tlie array of the counties was com- 
manded almost exclusively by Tory noble- 
men and gentlemen. They were proud 
of their military rank, and considered an 
insult offered to the service to which they 
belonged as offered to themselves. They 
were also jaerfectly aware that whatever 
was said against a militia was said in 
favour of a standing army ; and the name 
of standing army was hateful to them. 
One such zurmy had held dominion in 
England ; and under that dominion the 
ICing had been murdered, the nobility 
degraded, the landed gentry plundered, 
the Church persecuted. There was scaurce 
a rural grandee who could not tell a story 
of wrongs and insults suffered by himself, 
or by his father, at the hands of the parlia- 
mentary soldiers. One old Cavalier had 
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seen half his manor house blown up. »The 
hereditary elms of another had been hewn 
down. A third could never go into his 
parish church without being reminded by 
the defaced scutcheons and headless 
statues of his ancestry, that Oliver’s red- 
coats had once stabled their horses there. 
The consequence was that those very 
Royalists, who were most ready to fight 
for the King themselves, were the last 
persons whom he could venture to ask for 
the means of hiring regular troops. 

19. Cheurles, however, had, a few 
months after his restoration, begun to form 
a small standing army. He felt that, with- 
out some better protection than that of the 
trainbands and beef -eaters, his palace and 
person would hardly be secure, in the 
vicinity of a great city swarming with war- 
like Fifth Monarchy men who had just 
been disbanded. He therefore, careless 
and profuse as he was, contrived to spare 
from his pleasures a sum sufficient to keep 
up a body of guards. With the increase 
of trade and of public weedth his revenues 
increased; aund he wais thus enabled, in 
spite of the occasional murmurs of the 


(4) The body 
of guards, 
kept by 
Charles 11 
formed a 
small 
standing 
army. It 
was largely 
increased 
when the 
Tangier 
garrison was 
brought over 
to England. 
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Commons, to make gradual additions to 
his regular forces. One considerable 
addition was made a few months before 
the close of his reign. The costly, use- 
less, and pestilential settlement of Tetngier 
was abandoned to the barbeurians who 
dwelt euround it; 2 uid the garrison, con- 
sisting of one regiment of horse and two 
regiments of foot, was brought to Engleind. 


(5) These 
were the 
beginnings 
of the 
mighty 
English 
army, 
llie Life 
Guards had 
the charge 
of the 
safety of 
the King and 
royal family. 
The Blues 


20. The little army thus formed by 
Charles the Second was the germ of that 
great and renowned eurmy which has, in 
the present century, marched triumphant 
into Madrid eind Paris, into Cemton and 
Candahar. The Life Gueurds, who now 
form two regiments, were then distributed 
into three troops, each of which consisted 


were 
quartered 
near the 
capital. 

A troop 
of dragoons 
was 

stationed 

near 


of two hundred ceirabineers, exclusive of 
officers. Tliis corps, to which the safety 
of the King and royal family was confided, 
had a veiy peculiar cheiracter. Even the 
privates were designated eis gentlemen of 


the Guard. Many of them wore of good 
families, and had held commissions in the 


civil war. Their pay was far higher than 
that of the most favoured regiment of our 
time, and would in that age have been 
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thought a respectable provision for* the 
younger son of a country squire. Their 
fine horses, their rich housings, their 
cuirasses, and their buff coats adorned 
with ribands, velvet, and gold lace, made 
a splendid appearance in St. James's 
Park. A small body of grenadier 
dragoons, who came from a lower class 
and received lower pay, was attached to 
each troop. Another body of household 
cavalry distinguished by blue coats and 
cloaks, and still called the Blues, was 
generally quartered in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. Neeur the capital lay also 
the corps which is now designated as the 
first regiment of dragoons, but which was 
then the only regiment of dragoons on the 
Einglish establishment. It had recently 
been formed out of the cavalry who had 
returned from Tangier. A single troop 
of dragoons, which did not form part of 
any regiment, was stationed near Berwick, 
fcnr the purpose of keeping the peace 
among the mosstroopers of the border. 
For this species of service the dragoon was 
then thought to be peculiarly qualifwd. 
He has since become a mere horse soldier. 
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But* in the seventeenth century he was 
accurately described by Montecuculi as a 
foot soldier who used a horse only in order 
to arrive with more speed at the place 
where military service was to be per- 
formed. 


(6) The two 
regiments of 
household 
infantry did 
duty near 
Whitehall 
and St. 
James's 
Palace. 


(7) There 
were five 
other regi- 
ments of 
foot. 

The 

Admiral's 
regiment 
served on 
board the 
fleet. Two, 
after service 
in the 
Continent, 
were placed 
on the 
English 
establish- 
ment. 


21. The household infantry consisted 
of two regiments, which were then, as now, 
called the first regiment of Foot Guards, 
and the Coldstream Guards. They 
generally did duty neeur Whitehall and St. 
James’s Palace. As there were then no 
barracks, and as, by the Petition of Right, 
soldiers could not be quartered on private 
families, the redcoats filled all the ale- 
houses of Westminster and the Strand. 

22. TTiere were five other regiments of 
foot. One of these, called the Admiral’s 
Regiment, was especially destined to 
service on board of the fleet. The re- 
maining four still rank as the first four 
regiments of the line. Two of these 
represented two brigades which had long 
sustained on the Continent the fame of 
British valour. The first, or Royal regi- 
ment, had, under the great Gustavus, 
borne a conspicuous part in the deliver- 
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ance of Germany. The third regiihent, 
distinguished by flesh coloured facings, 
from which it derived the well known 
name of the Buffs, had, under Maurice of 
Nassau, fought not less bravely for the 
deliverance of the Netherlands. Both 
these gallant bands had at length, after 
many vicissitudes, been recalled from 
foreign service by Chcirles the Second, and 
had been placed on the English establish- 
ment. • 

23. The regiments which now rank as (8) The 
the second and fourth of the line had, in two regi- 
1685, just returned from Tangier, bringing 

with them cruel and licentious habits con- 
tracted in a long course of warfare with the 
Moors. A few companies of infantry 
which had not been regimented lay in 
garrison at Tilbury Fort, at Portsmouth, 
at Plymouth, and at some other important 
stations on or near the coast. 

24. Since the beginning of the seven- The 
teenth century a great change had taken The pike 
place in the arms of the infantry. The pike pj^Jto'^e 
had been gradually giving place to the d>e 
musket; and, at the close of the reign of 
Charles the Second, most of his foot were » 
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number of 
pikemen. 
Every foot- 
soldier 
carried a 
sword by bis 
side for 
close fight.* 


The total 
strengrth of 
the regular 
army was 
7,000 foot 
and 1,700 
horse and 
the ex- ‘ 
penditure 
was 

£2.90.000 a 
year. 


musketeers. Still, however, there was a 
large intermixture of pikemen. Each class, 
of troops was occasionally instructed in 
the use of the weapon which peculiarly 
belonged to the other class. Every foot 
soldier had at his side a sword for close 
fight. The dragoon was armed like a 
musketeer, and was also provided with a 
weapon which had, during many years, 
been gradually coming into use, and which 
the English then called a dagger, but 
which, from the time of our revolution, 
has been known among us by the French 
name of bayonet. TTie bayonet seems not 
to have been so formidable an instrument 
of destruction as it has since become; for 
it was inserted in the muzzle of the gun; 
and in action much time was lost while 
the soldier unfixed his bayonet in order to 
fire, and fixed it again in order to charge. 

25. The regul'su: eurmy which was kept 
up in England at the beginning of the year 
1685 consisted, all ranks included, of 
about seven thousand foot, and about 
seventeen hundred cavalry and dragoons. 
The whole charge amoimted to about two 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds a 
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year, less than a tenth pent of wha^ the 
military establishment of France then cost 

soldiers and 

in time of peace. The daily pay of a di»cipline 

was 

private in the Life Guards was four extremely 
shillings, in the Blues two shillings and 
sixpence, in the Dragoons eighteenp>ence, 
in the Foot Guards tenpence, and in the 
line eightpence. The discipline was lax, 
and indeed could not be otherwise. The 
common law of England knew nothing of 
courts martial, and made no distinction,, 
in time of peace, between a soldier 2mdi 
any other subject ; nor could the govern- 
ment then venture to ask even the most 
loyal Parliament for a Mutiny Bill. A. 
soldier, therefore, by knocking down his; 
colonel, incurred only the ordineury penalties, 
of assault and battery, and by refusing to- 
obey orders, by sleeping on gucird, or by 
deserting his colours, incurred no legal 
penalty at all. Military punishments were 
doubtless inflicted during the reign of 
Charles the Second, but they were inflicted 
very sparingly, and in such a manner as. 
not to attract public notice, or to produce- 
an appeal to the courts of Westminsto- 
Hall. 

3 
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National 
liberty vras 
safe against 
such an 
army. 


26. Such an eurmy as has been des' 
cribed was not very likely to enslave five 
millions of Englishmen. It would indeed 
have been hardly able to suppress an insiU'' 
rection in London, if the trainb 2 uids of the 
City had joined the insurgents. Nor could 
the King expect that, if a rising took place 
in England, he would be able to obtain 
help from his other dominions. For, 
though both Scotland and Ireland sup- 
ported sep>arate militeiry establishments, 
those establishments were not more than 
sufficient, to keep down the Puritan male- 
contents of the former kingdom, and the 
Popish malecontents of the latter. The 
government had, however, an important 
military resource which must not be left 
unnoticed. There were in the pay of the 
United Provinces six hne regiments, 
formerly commanded by the brave Ossory. 
Of these regiments three had been raised 
in England and three in Scotland. Their 
native prince had reserved to himself the 
power of recalling them, if he needed their 
help against a foreign or domestic enemy. 
In the meantime they were maintained 
without any charge to him, emd were kept 
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under zoi excellent discipline, to whic^ he 
could not have ventured to subject them.' 

The Navy. 

27. If the jealousy of the Peurliament , 

' _ ^ was viewed 

and of the nation made it impossible for the 

jyT. . . e *111 !■ both by the 

King to maintain a formidable st andi ng Whigs and 
. , Tories and 

army, no similar impediment prevented liberal 

him from making England the first of^an^were 

maritime (lowers. Both Whigs and Tories Pwltam^t 

were ready to applaud every step tending 

to increase the efficiency of that force 

which, while it was the best profection of 

the island against foreign enemies, was 

powerless against civil liberty. All the 

gr^test exploits achieved within the 

memory of that generation by English 

soldiers had been achieved in war agednst 

English princes. The victories of our 

sailors had been won over foreign foes. 


*** Most of the materials which 1 have used for this 
account of the regular army will be found in the 
Historical Records of Regiments, published by command 
of King William the Fourth, and under the direction of 
the Adjutant General. See also Chamberlayne's State 
of England, 1664 ; Abridgment of the English Military 
Discipline, printed by especial command, 1685 ; Exercise 
of Foot, by their Majesties' command, 1690. 
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But 

corruption 
and mis- 
management 
had rrauced 
the navy 
to a 

wretched 

condition. 


and had averted havoc and rapine from our 
own soil'. By at least half the nation the 
battle of Neiseby was remembered with 
horror, and the battle of Dunbar with pride 
chequered by many painful feelings; but 
the defeat of the Armada, and the en- 
counters of Blcike with the Hollanders and 
Spaniards, were recollected with unmixed 
exultation by all parties. Ever since the 
Restoration, the Commons, even when 
most discontented and most parsimonious, 
had always been bountiful even to pro- 
fusion where the interest of the navy was 
concerned. It had been represented to 
them, while Danby was minister, that 
many of the vessels in the royal fleet were 
old and unfit for sea; and, although the 
House was, at that time, in no giving 
mood, an aid of near six hundred thousand 
pounds had been granted for the building 
of thirty new men of war. 

28 . But the liberality of the nation had 
been made fruitless by the vices of the 
government. The list of the King’s ships, 
it is true, looked well. There were nine 
first rates, fourteen second rates, thirty-nine 
third rates, 2Uid many smaller vessels. The 
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first rates, indeed, were less than the 'third 
rates of our time ; and the third rates would 
not now rank as very large frigates. This 
force, however, if it had been efBcient, 
would in those days have been regarded 
by the greatest potentate as formidable. 
But it existed only on paper. When the 
reign of Charles terminated, his navy had 
sunk into degradation and decay, such as 
would be almost incredible if it were not 
certified to us by the independent and 
concurring evidence of witnesses whose 
authority is beyond exception. Pepys, the 
ablest man in the English Admiralty, drew 
up, in the year 1684, a memorial on the 
state of his depeirtment, for the informa- 
tion of Charles. A few months later 
Bonrepaux, the ablest man in the French 
Admiralty, having visited England for the 
especial purpose of ascertaining her mari- 
time strength, laid the result of his inquiries 
before Lewis. The two reports are to the 
same effect. Bonrepaux declared that he 
found everything in disorder and in miser- 
able condition, that the superiority of the 
French marine was acknowledged with 
shcune and envy at Whitehall, and that 
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the «state of our shipping and dockyards 
was of itself a sufficient guarantee that we 
should not meddle in the disputes of 
Europe.* Pepys informed his meister that 
the naval administration was a prodigy of 
wastefulness, corruption, ignorance, and 
indolence, that no estimate could be 
trusted, that no contract was pnformed, 
that no check weis enforced. The vessels 
which the recent liberality of Parliaunent 
had enabled the government to build, and 
which had never been out of harbour, had 
been made of such wretched timber that 
they were more unfit to go to sea them the 
old hull's which had been battered thirty 
years before by Dutch and Spanish broad- 
sides. Some of the new men of weur, 
indeed, were so rotten that, unless speedily 


* 1 refer to a despatcK of Bonrepaux to Seigrnelay, 
dated Feb. 1686. It was transcribed for Mr. Fox 

from the French archives* duringr the peace of Amiens* 
and* with the other materials brought together by that 
great man* was intrusted to me by the kindness of the 
late Lady Holland, and of the present Lord Holland. I 
ought to add that* even in the midst of the troubles 
which have lately agitated Paris, I have found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining* from the liberality of the functionaries 
there* extracts supplying some chasms in Mr. Fox^s 
collection. 
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repaired, they would go down at * their 
moorings. The sailors were paid with so 
little punctuality that they were glad to 
find some usurer who would purchase 
their tickets at forty per . cent, discoimt. 

The commanders who had not powerful 
friends at coiurt were even worse treated. 

Some of&cers, to whom large eurrears were 
due, after vainly importuning the govern- 
ment during many years, had died for 
want of a morsel of bread. 

29. Most of the ships which were afloat No araara- 

tion had 

were commanded by men who had not yet^been 
been bred to the sea. This, it is true, was between the 
not an abuse introduced by the government tifa«n^; it 
of Charles. No state, ancient or modem, m^^the*^ 
had, before that time, made a complete 
separation between the naval and militeiry ««“*“**• 
services. In the great civilised nations of 
the old world, Cimon and Lysander, 

Pompey and Agrippa, had fought battles 
by sea as well as by land. Nor had the 
impulse which nautical science received at 
the close of the fifteenth century produced 
any material improvement in the division 
of labour. At Fl'odden the right wing of 
the victorious army was led by the Admiral 
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The separa- 
tion 

introduced 
between the 
two services 


of England. At Jarnac and Moncontour 
the Huguenot ranks were meurshalled by 
the Admiral of France. Neither John of 
Austria, the conqueror of Lepanto, nor 
Lord Howard of Efimgham, to whose 
direction the marine of England was en- 
trusted when the Spanish invaders were 
approaching our shores, had received the 
education of a sailor. Raleigh, highly 
celebrated as a naval commander, had 
served during many years as a soldier in 
France, the Netherlands, and IrelcUid. 
Blake had distinguished himself by his 
skilful and valiant defence of an inland 
town before he humbled the pride of 
Holland and of Castile on the ocean. Since 
the Restoration the same system had been 
followed. Great fleets had been entrusted 
to the direction of Rupert and Monk ; 
Rupert, who was renowned chiefly as a 
hot and daring cavalry officer, and Monk, 
who, when he wished his ship to change 
her course, moved the mirth of his crew by 
calling out, “Wheel to the left !“ 

30. But about this time wise men began 
to perceive that t];te rapid improvement, 
both of the art of war and of the rurt of 
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navigation, made it necessary to draw h line 
between two professions which had hitherto “'»y) *“ 

1 f 1 1 • 1 France was 

been confounded. Either the command of no^followcd 
a regiment or the command of a ship was The utmost 

. , corruption 

now a matter quite sumcient to occupy the and jobbery 

. f . , •111 prevailed in 

attention or a single mind. In the year the appoint- 
1672 the French government determined to promotion 
educate young men of good family from a officers, 
very early age spiecially for the sea service. 

But the English government, instead of 
following this excellent example, not only 
continued to distribute high naval com- 
mands among leuidsmen, but selected for 
such commands landsmen who, even on 
land, could not safely have been put in 
any important trust. Any lad of noble 
birth, any dissolute courtier for whom one 
of the King’s mistresses would speak a 
word, might hope that a ship of the line, 
and with it the honour of the country and 
the lives of hundreds of brave men, would 
be committed to his care. It mattered not 
that he had never in his life taken a voyage 
except on the Thames, that he could not 
keep his feet in a breeze, that he did not 
know the difference b^ween latitude and 
longitude. No previous training was 
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thought necessary ; or, at most, he was 
sent to meike a short trip in a man of^war, 
where he was subjected to no discipline, 
where he was treated with marked respect, 
and where he lived in a round of revels 
and amusements. If, in the intervals of 
feasting, drinking and gambling, he suc- 
ceeded in learning the meaning of a few 
technical phrases and the names of the 
p>oints of the compass, he was fully quali- 
fied to take charge of a threedecker. This 
is no imaginary description. In 1666, 
John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, at 
seventeen years of age, volunteered to serve 
at sea against the Dutch. He passed six 
weeks on board, diverting himself, as -well 
as he could, in the society of some young 
libertines of rank, and then returned home 
to take the command of a troop of horse. 
After this he was never on the water till 
the year 1672, when he again joined the 
fleet, and was almost immediately ap- 
pointed Captain of a ship of eighty-four 
guns, reputed the finest in the navy. He 
was then twenty-three years old, and had 
not, in the whole^course of his life, been 
three months afloat. As soon as he 
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came back from sea he was made 
Coldikel of a regiment of foot. This is a 
specimen of the manner in which naval 
commands of the highest importance were 
then given ; and a favourable specimen ; 
for Mulgrave, though he wanted experi- 
ence, wanted neither parts nor courage. 
Others were promoted in the same way 
who not only were not good ofbcers, but 
who were intellectually and morally in- 
capable of ever becoming good officers, 
and whose only recommendation was that 
they had been ruined by folly and vice. 
The chief bait which allured these men 
into the service was the profit of conveying 
bullion and other valuable commodities 
from port to port ; for both the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean w^e then so much 
infested by pirates from Barbary that 
merchants were not willing to trust precious 
cargoes to any custody but that of a man 
of war. A Captciin in this way sometimes 
clezired several thousands of pounds by a 
short voyage; euid for this lucrative busi- 
ness he too often neglected the interests of 
his country and the honour of his flag, 
made mean submissions to foreign powers. 
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Duties were 
divided 
between the 
Captain 
and the 
mate ; the 
ways of the 
aristocratic 
Captains 
* ' ’“demen 


disobeyed the most direct injunctions of 
his superiors, lay in port when h# was 
ordered to chase a Sallee rover, or ran with 
dollars to Leghorn when his instructions 
directed him to repair to Lisbon. And all 
this he did with impunity. The same 
interest which had placed him in a post for 
which he was unfit maintained him there. 
No Admiral, bearded by these corrupt and 
dissolute minions of the palace, dared to 
do more than mutter something about a 
court martial. If any officer showed a 
higher sense of duty than his fellows, he 
soon found that he lost money without 
acquiring honour. One Captain, who, by 
strictly obe3dng the orders of the Ad- 
miralty, missed a cargo which would have 
been worth four thousand pounds to him, 
was told by Cheirles, with ignoble levity, 
that he was a great fool for his pains. 

31 . The discipline of the navy was of 
a piece throughout. As the courtly Captain 
despised the Admiralty, he was in turn 
despised by his crew. It could not be 
concealed that he was inferior in seaman- 
ship to every foremast man on board. It 
was idle to expect that old sailors, familiar 
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with the hurricanes of the tropics and with 
the idfebergs of the Arctic Circle, would pay 
prompt and respectful obedience to a chief 
who knew no more of winds and waves 
than could be learned in a gilded barge 
between ^X^hitehall Stairs and Hampton 
Court. To trust such a novice with the 
working of a ship was evidently impossible. 
The direction of the navigation was there- 
fore taken from the Captain and given to 
the Master : but this partition of authority 
produced innumerable inconveniences. 
The line of demarcation was not, and 
perhaps could not be, drawn with precision. 
There was therefore constant wrangling. 
The Captain, confident in proportion to his 
ignorance, treated the Master with lordly 
contempt. The Master, well aware of the 
danger of disobliging the powerful, too 
often, after a struggle, yielded against his 
better judgment ; and it was well if the loss 
of ship and crew was not the consequence. 
In general the least mischievous of the 
euristocratical Captains were those who 
completely abandoned to others the direc- 
tion of the vessels, and thought only of 
making money and spending it. The way 
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The naval 

commandera 

who had 

risen to 

distinction 

from the 

lowest 

ranks were 

rude and 

uneducated 

men, 

though of 

eminent;^ 

professional 

slull. 


in which these men lived W 2 is so ostenta- 
tious and voluptuous that, greedy as 'they 
were of gain, they seldom became rich. 
They dressed as if for a gala at Versailles, 
ate ofF plate, drank the richest wines, and 
kept harams on board, while hunger emd 
scurvy raged amongst the crews, and while 
corpses were daily flung out of -the 
portholes. 

32. Such was the ordinary character of 
those who were then called gentlemen 
Captains. Mingled with them were to be 
found, happily for our country, naval 
commanders of a very different description, 
men whose whole life had been passed on 
the deep, and who had worked and fought 
their way from the lowest offices of the 
forecastle to rank and distinction. One of 
the most eminent of these officers was 
Sir Christopher Mings, who entered the 
service as a cabin boy, who fell fighting 
bravely against the Dutch, and whom ’his 
crew, weeping and vowing vengeance, 
carried to the grave. From him sprang, 
by a singular kind of descent, a line of 
valiant and expert sailors. His cabin b<^ 
was Sir John Narborough ; and the cabin 
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boy of Sir John Narborough was Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel. To the strong natural 
sense and dauntless courage of this class 
of men Engleind owes a debt never to be 
forgotten. It was by such resolute hearts 
that, in spite of much maladministration, 
and in spite of the bltmders of more courtly 
admirals, our coeists were protected and the 
reputation of our flag upheld during many 
gloomy and perilous years. But to a lands- 
man these tarpaulins, as they were called, 
seemed a strange and half savage race. 
All their knowledge was professional ; and 
their professional knowledge was practical 
rather than scientihc. Off their own 
element they were as simple as children. 
Their deportment was uncouth. There 
was roughness in their very good nature ; 
and their talk, where it was not made up of 
nautical phrases, was too commonly made 
up of oaths and curses. Such were the 
chiefs in whose rude school were formed 
those sturdy warriors from whom Smollett, 
in the next age, drew LieutenEUit Bowling 
and Commodore Trunnion. But it does 
not appear that there was in the service of 
any of the Stuarts a single naval officer 



The navy 
could have 
been 

maintained 
in an 
efficient 
condition at 
a much less 
cost. 
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such as, according to the notions of our 
times, a naval officer ought to be, that is 
to say, a man versed in the theory and 
practice of his calling, and steeled against 
all the dangers of battle and tempest, yet 
of cultivated mind and polished manners. 
There were gentlemen and there were 
seamen in the navy of Charles the Second. 
But the seamen were not gentlemen; and 
the gentlemen were not seamen. 

33. The English navy at that time 
might, according to the most exact estimates 
which have come down to us, have been 
kept in an efficient state for three hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds a year. Four 
hundred thousand pounds a year was 
the sum actually expended, but expended, 
as we have seen, to very little purpose. 
The cost of the French marine was neeirly 
the same; the cost of the Dutch marine 
considerably more.* 


• My information respecting the condition of the 
navy, at this time, chiefly derived from Pepys. His 
report, presented to Charles the Second in May 1684, 
has never, I believe, been printed. The manuscript ia 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge. At Magdalene 
College is also a valuable manuscript containing a 
detailed account of the maritime establishments of the 
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Ordnance. 

34. The charge of the English The charge 

. . , under this 

ordnance in the seventeenth century was, head was 
as compared with other military and naval smaller 
charges, much smaller than at present. At tw" wre 
most of the garrisons there were gunners, 
and here and there, at an important post, an 
engineer wzis to be found. But there wm teaching th« 

^ ^ _ scientific 

no regiment of artillery, no brigade of side of war. 
sappers and miners, no college in which 
young soldiers could learn the scientific 
part of war. The difficulty of moving field 
pieces was extreme. When a few years 
later, William marched from Devonshire 
to London, the apparatus which he brought 
with him, though such as had long been 
in constant use on the Continent, and such 
as would now be regarded at Woolwich 
as rude and cumbrous, excited in our 
ancestors an admiration resembling that 

country in December 1684. Pepys’s "Memoirs relating to 
the State of the Royal Navy for Ten Years, determined 
December 1688,’* and his diary and correspondence 
during his mission to Tangier, are in print. I have made 
large use of them. See also Sheffield's Memoirs, 

Teonge’s Diary, Aubrey's Life of Monk, the Life of 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 1708, Commons’ Journals, March 
I and March 20, 168| 

4 
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The stock of 
ammunition 
was only 
a twelfth 
of what is 
now con- 
sidered 
necessary. 


The total 
etfecdve 
charge of 
the army, 
navy and 
ordnance 
was 

£730,000. 


which the Indiems of America felt for the 
Castiliem henquebusses. Tlie stock of gim> 
powder kept in the English forts and 
eursenals weis boastfully mentioned by 
patriotic writers as something which might 
well impress neighbouring nations with 
awe. It amounted to fourteen or fifteen 
thousemd bemrels. about a twelfth of the 
quantity which it is now thought necessary 
to have eilways in store. The expenditure 
under the head of ordnance was on an 
average a little above sixty thousand pounds 
a yeaur,* 


Noneffective charge. 

35. The whole effective charge of the 
army, navy, and ordnance, was about seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. The 
noneffective charge, which is now a heavy 
part of our public burdens, can Imrdly be 
said to have existed. A very small number 
of naval officers, who were not employed 


* Chamberlayne*8 State of England, 1684; Com- 
mons’ Journals, March 1 and March 20, 168^ In 1833. 
it was determined, after full enquiry, that a hundred 
and seventy thousand barrels of gunpowder should 
constantly be kept in store; and this rule is still observed. 
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in the public service, drew half pay. No 
Lieuteneint was on the list, nor einy Captain 
who had not commanded a ship of the first 
or second rate. As the country then 
possessed only seventeen ships of the first 
and second rate that had ever been at sea, 
euid as a large proportion of the persons 
who had commanded such ships had good 
posts on shore, the expenditure under this 
head must have been small indeed.* In 
the army, half pay was given merely as a 
special and temporary alloweuice to a smeJl 
munber of officers belonging to two regi- 
ments, which were peculieirly situated. f 
Greenwich HospiteJ had not been foimded. 
Chelsea Hospital was building : but the 
cost of that institution was defrayed peurtly 
by a deduction from the pay of the troops, 
and partly by private subscription. The 
King promised to contribute only twenty 
thousand pounds for eurchitectural expenses, 
and five thousand a year for the mainten- 


Few 
oflicers 
received 
pensions 
and there 
were no 
ho^itals 
for disabled 
soldiers 
and sailors. 

The whole 
non-effective 
charge did 
not exceed 
£10.000 
a year. 


* It appears from the records of the Admiralty, that 
Hag officers were allowed half pay in 1668, Captains of 
first and second rates not till 1674. 

t Warrant in the War Office Records, dated March 
26, 1676. 
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ance of the invalids.* It was no part of 
the plan that there should be outpensioners. 
The whole nonelfective charge, military 
and naval, can scarcely have exceeded ten 
thousand pounds a year. It now exceeds 
ten thousand pounds a day. 


Charge of Civil Government. 


(l)The 

crown had 
to bear 
only a small 
portion of 
the expenses 
of adminis' 
tration. 


36. Of the expense of civil govern- 
ment only a small portion was defrayed by 
the crown. The great majority of the func- 
tionaries whose business was to administer 
justice and preserve order, either gave their 
services to the public gratuitously, or were 
remunerated in a manner which caused no 


drain on the revenue of the state. The 


sheriffs, mayors, and aldermen of the 
towns, the country gentlemen who were in 
the commission of the peace, the head- 
boroughs, bailiffs, and petty constables, 
cost the king nothing. The superior courts 
of law were chiefly supported by fees. 


(2) The 
only English 
ambassador 
resided at 


37. Our relations with foreign courts 
had been put on the most economical foot- 


* Evelyn's Diary, Jan. 27, 1682. I have seen a privy 
seal, dated May 17, 1683, which confirms Evelyn's 

testimony. * 
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ing. The only diplomatic agent who had Constant!- 

nople and 

the title of Ambassador resided at Cons- wm 
tantinople, and was partly supported by the the Turkey 
Turkey Company. Even at the court of 
Versailles Engleuid had only an Envoy; 
and she had not even an Envoy at the 
Spanish, Swedish, and Danish courts. The 
whole expense under this head cannot, in 
the last yeeur of the reign of Charles the 
Second, have much exceeded twenty 
thousand pounds.* 


Great gains of courtiers and ministers. 

38. In this frugality there was nothing 
laudable. Charles was, as usual, 
niggardly in the wrong place, and muni- 
ficent in the wrong place. The public 
service was starved that courtiers might 
be pampered. The expense of the navy, 
of the ordnance, of pensions to needy old 
officers, of missions to foreign courts, 
must seem small indeed to the present 


The sums 
spent on 
the King's 
ministers 
and 

favourites 
were quite 
extravagant 
for that age. 
Cross 
corruption 
prevailed 
in all 

branches of 
adminis- 
tration 
(govern- 
ment). 


* James the Second sent Envoys to Spain, Sweden, 
and Denmark ; yet in his reign the diplomatic expendi- 
ture was little more than 30,0001. a year. See the 
Commons' Journals, March 20, 168 Chamberlayne's 
State of England, 1684, 1687. 
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generation . But the personal favourites 
of the sovereign, his ministers, and the 
creatures of those ministers, were gorged 
with public money. Their saleiries and 
pensions, when compared with the in- 
comes of the nobility, the gentry, the 
commercial and professional men of that 
age, will appear enormous. The greatest 
estates in the kingdom then very little 
exceeded twenty thousand a year. The 
Duke of Ormond had twenty-two thousand 
a year.* The Duke of Buckingham, 
before his extravagance had impaired his 
great property, had nineteen thousand six 
hundred a year.t George Monk, Duke 
of Albemarle, who had been rewaurded for 
his eminent services with immense grants 
of crown land, and who had been 
notorious both for covetousness and for 
parsimony, left fifteen thousand a year of 

real estate, and sixty thousand pounds in 
money which probably yielded seven per 

cent.f These three Dukes were sup- 


* Carte*8 Life of Ormond, 
t Pepys’s Diary, Feb. 14. 1667- 

t See the Report of the Bath and Montague case, 
which was decided by Lord Keeper Somers, in 
December, 1693. 
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posed to be three of the very richest sub- 
jects in ELngland. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury can hardly have had five 
thousand a year.’*^ The average income 
of a temporal peer was estimated, by the 
best informed persons, at about three 
thousand a year, the average income of a 
baronet at nine hundred a year, the 
average income of a member of the House 
of Commons at less than eight hundred a 
year.f A thousand a year was thought a 
large revenue for a barrister. Two thou- 
sand a year was hardly to be made in the 
Court of King’s Bench, except by the 
crown lawyers.J It is evident, therefore. 


During: three quarters of a year, beginning from 
Christmas 1689, the revenues of the see of Canterbury 
were received by an officer appointed by the crown. 
That officer *8 accounts are now in the British Museum. 
(Lansdowne MSS. 885) The gross revenue for the three 
quarters was not quite four thousand pounds ; and the 
difference between the gross and the net revenue was 
evidently something considerable. 

t King’s Natural and Political Conclusions. Daven- 
ant on the Balance of Trade. Sir W. Temple 8 a 3 r 8 , 
-The revenues of a House of Commons have seldom 
exceeded four hundred thousand pounds.'* Memoirs, 
Third Part. 

t l-angton's Conversations with Chief Justice Hale, 

1672. 
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that £in official man would have been well 
paid if he had received a fourth or fifth 
part of what would now be an adequate 
stipend. In fact, however, the stip>ends 
of the higher class of official men were as 
large as at present, and not seldom larger. 
The Lord Treasurer, for example, had 
eight thousauid a year, and, when the 
Treasury was in commission, the junior 
Lords had sixteen hundred a year each. 
The Paymaster of the Forces had a 
poundage, amounting to about five 
thousand a year, on all the money which 
passed through his hands. The Groom 
of the Stole had five thousand a year, the 
Commissioners of the Customs twelve 
hundred a year each, the Lords of the 
Bedchamber a thousand a year each.* 
The regular salary, however, was the 
smallest part of the gains of an official 
man of that age. From the noblemen who 
held the white stafi and the great seal, 
down to the humblest tidewaiter and 
gauger, what would now be called gross 
corruption was practised without disguise 


* Common's Journals, April 27, 1689 ; Chamber- 

iayne's State of England, 1684. 
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and without reproach. Titles, places, 
commissions, pardons, were daily sold in 
market overt by the great dignitaries of 
the realm ; and every clerk in every depeurt- 
ment imitated, to the best of his power, 
the evil exeunple. 


39. During the last century no prime 
minister, however powerful, has become 
rich in office ; and several prime ministers 
have impaired their private fortune in 
sustaining their public character. In the 
seventeenth century, a statesman who was 
at the head of affairs might easily, and 
without giving scandal, accumulate in no 
long time an estate amply sufficient to 
support a dukedom. It is probable that 
the income of the prime minister, during 
his tenure of power, far exceeded that of 
any other subject. The place of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland was supposed to be 
worth forty thousand pounds a year.* 
The gains of the Chancellor Clarendon, of 
Arlington, of Lauderdale, and of Danby, 
were enormous. The sumptuous palace 
to which the populace of London gave the 


High postg 
in the 
adminis- 
tration 
(govern- 
ment) were 
in those 
times the 
shortest 
roads to 
wealth. 
This 
explains 
why the 
statesmen 
of that age 
struggled 
for offices 
with such 
violence 
and stuck 
to them 
with such 
tenacity. 


See the Travels of the Grand Duke Cosmo. 
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n^une of Dunkirk House, the stately pavi- 
lions, the fishponds, the deer park and the 
orangery of Euston, the more than Italian 
luxury of Ham, with its busts, fountains, 
and aviaries, were among the many signs 
which indicated what was the shortest 
road to boundless wealth. That is the 
true explanation of the unscrupulous 
violence with which the statesmen of that 
day struggled for office, of the tenacity 
with which, in spite of vexations, humi- 
liations and dangers, they clung to it, and 
of the scandalous compliances to which 
they stooped in order to reteun it. Even 
in our own age, formidable as is the power 
of opinion, and high as is the standard of 
integrity, there would be great risk of a 
lamentable change in the character of our 
public men, if the place of First Lord of 
the Treasury or Secreteury of State were 
worth a hundred thousand pounds a year. 
Happily for our country the emoluments 
of the highest class of functionaries have 
not only not grown in proportion to the 
general growth of our opulence, but have 
positively diminished. 
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State of agricultiire. 

40. The fact that the sum rused in Agricul- 

ture was 

Englamid by taxation has, in a time not chief 

SOllfCC Oi 

exceeding two long lives, been multiplied 
thirty fold, is strange, and may at first sight The total 

i]. n I I arable and 

seem appalling, but those who are pasture land 
alarmed by the increase of the public country 
burdens may perhaps be reassured when ^omt to 
they have considered the increase of the 
public resources. In the year 1685, the®'®“- 
value of the produce of the soil far 
exceeded the value of all the other fruits 
of human industry. Yet agriculture was 
in what would now be considered as a 
very rude and imperfect state. The 
arable land and pasture land were not 
supposed by the best political etrithmeti- 
cians of that age to amount to much more 
than half the area of the kingdom.* The 
remainder was believed to consist of moor, 
forest, and fen. These computations are 
strongly confirmed by the road books and 
niaps of the seventeenth century. From 
those books and maps it is clear that many 
routes which now pass through an endless 

* King's Natural and Political Conclusions. Davenant 
on the Balance of Trade. 
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The rest 
of the 
country 
consisted 
of fens and 
forests 
inhabited 
by wild 
birds and 
animals. 


succession of orchards, hayhelds, euid bean- 
fields, then ran through nothing but heath, 
swEimp, and warren.* In the drawings of 
English landscapes made in that age for 
the Grand Duke Cosmo, scarce a hedge- 
row is to be seen, and numerous tracts, 
now rich with cultivation, appear as bare 
as Salisbury Pleun.f At Enfield, hardly 
out of sight of the smoke of the capital, 
was a region of five and twenty miles in 
circumference, which contained only three 
houses and sccircely any inclosed fields. 
Deer, as free as in an American forest, 
wandered there by thousands. | It is to 
be remarked, that wild animals of large 


* See the Itinerarium Angliae. 1675, by John Ogilby, 
Cosmographer Royal. He describes great part of the 
land as wood, fen, heath on both sides, marsh on both 
sides. In some of his maps the roads through inclosed 
country are marked by lines, and the roads through 
uninclosed country by dots. The proportion of unin- 
closed country, which, if cultivated, must have been 
wretchedly cultivated, seems to have been very great. 
From Abingdon to Gloucester, for example, a distance 
of forty or fifty miles, there was not a single inclosure, 
and scarcely one inclosure between Biggleswade and 
Lincoln. 

t Large copies of these highly interesting drawings 
are in the noble collection bequeathed by Mr. Grenville 
to the British Museum. 

t Eveljm's Diary, June 2, 1675. 
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size were then far more numerous than at 
present. The last wild boars, indeed, 
which had been preserved for the royal 
diversion, and had been allowed to ravage 
the cultivated land with their tusks, had 
been slaughtered by the exasperated rustics 
during the license of the civil war. The 
last wolf that has roamed our island had 
been slain in Scotland a short time before 
the close of the reign of Charles the 
Second. But many breeds, now extinct 
or rare, both of quadrupeds and birds, 
were still common. The fox, whose life 
is, in many counties, held almost as sacred 
as that of a human being, was considered 
as a mere nuisance. Oliver Saint John 
told the Long Parliament that Strafford 
was to be regarded, not as a stag or a hare, 
to whom some law was to be given, but 
as a fox, who was to be snewed by any 
means, and knocked on the head without 
pity. This illustration would be by no 
means a happy one, if addressed to coun- 
try gentlemen of our time : but in Saint 
John’s days there were not seldom great 
massacres of foxes to which the peasantry 
thronged with all the dogs that could be 
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mustered : traps were set ; nets were 
spread ; no qu£irter was given ; and to shoot 
a female with cub was considered as a 
feat which merited the gratitude of the 
neighbourhood. The red deer were then 
as common in Oloucestershire and Hamp> 
shire as they now are among the 
Grampian Hills. On one occasion Queen 
Anne, on her way to Portsmouth, saw a 
herd of no less than five hundred. The 
wild bull with his white mane was still to 
be found wandering in a few of the 
southern forests. The badger made his 
dark and tortuous hole on the side of every 
hill where the copse wood grew thick. 
The wild cats were frequently heard by 
night wailing round the lodges of the 
rangers of Whittlebury and Need wood. 
The yellow-breasted martin was still pur- 
sued in Cranbourne Chase for his fur, 
reputed inferior only to that of the sable. 
Fen eagles, measuring more than nine 
feet between the extremities of the wings, 
preyed on fish along the coast of Norfolk, 
On all the downs, from the British 
Channel to Yorkshire, huge bustsards 
strayed in troops of fifty or sixty, and were 
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often hunted with greyhounds. The 
mairshes of Cambridgeshire and Lincoln- 
shire were covered during some months 
of every yeaur by immense clouds of cranes. 

Some of these races the progress of 
cultivation has extirpated. Of others the 
numbers are so much diminished that 
men crowd to gaize at a specimen as at a 
Bengal tiger, or a Polar bear.* 

41. The progress of this great change (l)En- 
can nowhere be more clearly traced than 
in the Statute Book. The number of 
inclosure acts passed since Kang George 
the Second came to the throne exceeds 
fotir thousand. The etrea inclosed under 
the authority of those acts exceeds, on a 
moderate calculation, ten thousand 
squaure miles. How many square miles, 
which were formerly uncultivated or 
ill cultivated, have, during the saune 
F>eriod, been fenced and caurefully tilled by 
the proprietors, without any application to 


• See White’s Selborne ; Bell's History of British 
Quadrupeds ; Gentleman’s Recreation. 1686 ; Aubrey’s 
Natural History of Wiltshire, 1685 ; Morton’s History of 
Northamptonshire. 1712; Willoughby's Ornithology, by 
Rfty, 1678; Latham’s General Synopsis of Birds ; and 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Account of Birds found in Norfolk. 
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(2) The 
system of 
agriculture 
was 

defective. 
The total 
yield of 
wheat, 
barley, rye 
and other 
grains was 
less than 
ten million 
quarters 
but it now 
considerably 
exceeds 
thirty 
millions. 


the legislature, can only be conjectured. 
But it seems highly probable that a fourth 
part of England has been, in the course 
of a little more than a century, turned from 
a wild into a garden. 

42. Even in those peirts of the kingdcnn 
which at the close of the reign of Charles 
the Second were the best cultivated, the 
farming, though greatly improved since 
the civil war, was not such as would now 
be thought skilful. To this day no effec- 
tual steps have been taken by public 
authority for the purpose of obtaining 
accurate accounts of the produce of the 
English soil. The historian must there- 
fore follow, with some misgivings, the 
guidance of those writers on statistics 
whose reputation for diligence and fidelity 
stands highest. At present an average 
crop of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
beans, is supposed considerably to 
exceed thirty millions of quarters. The 
crop of wheat would be thought 
wretched if it did not exceed twelve 
millions of quarters. According to the 
computation made in the year 1696 by 
Gregory King, the whole quantity of 
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wheat, rye, barley, oats, £uid beans, then 
annually grown in the kingdom, was 
somewhat less than ten millions of quar- 
ters. The wheat, which was then culti- 
vated only on the strongest clay, and 
consumed only by those who were in easy 
circumstances, he estimated at less than 
two millions of queirters. Charles Dave- 
nant, an acute and well informed though 
most unprincipled and remcorous politi- 
cian, differed from King as to some of the 
items of the account, but came to nearly 
the seime general conclusions.* 

43. The rotation of crops was very im- (3) The 
perfectly understood. It was known, in- of rollon 
deed, that some vegetables lately intro- wJTnot 
duced into our island, particularly theP^reJ^. 
turnip, afforded excellent nutriment in 
winter to sheep and oxen : but it v/ets not »J»ji8htere<t 
yet the p ractice to feed cattle in this manner, numbers 
It was therefore by no means easy to keep beginning 
them alive during the season when the weathM**'^ 
grass is scanty. They were kill^ zuxd ^ 
salted in great numbers at the begiiming 
of the cold weather ; and, during several 

months. 

* King's Natural and Political Conclusiona. Davenant 
on the Balance of Trade. 
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catde were 
of a com- 


paratively 

<liminutive 

size; 


months, even the gentry tasted sc2urcely 
any fresh animetl food, except game and 
river fish, which were consequently much 
mote important eurticles in housekeeping 
than at present. It appears from the 
Northumberl2Uid Household Book that, in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, fresh meat 
was never eaten even by the gentlemen 
attendant on a great E^l, except during 
the short interval between Midsummer 
and Michaelmas. But in the course of two 
centuries an improvement had taken 
place; and under Charles the Second it 
was not till the beginning of November 
that families laid in their stock of salt pro- 
visions, then called Martiiunas beef.* 

44. The sheep and the ox of that time 
were diminutive when comp2ired with the 
sheep and oxen which are now driven to 
our markets. t CXir native horses, though 
s^viceable, were held in small esteem, 
and fetched low prices. They were 
valued, one with another, by the ablest of 
those who computed the national weeJth, 


* See the Almanacks of 1684 and 1683. 
t See Mr. McCulloch's Statistical account of the 
British Empire, part 111. chap. i. set. 6. 
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at not more than fifty shillings each. 

Foreign breeds were greatly preferred. of a poor 

, . , quality alia 

Smnish jennets were regarded as the finest had not 

, W . . . reached 

chargers, and were imported tor purposes their 
of pageEuitry emd war. The coaches of 
the eiristocracy'^were drawn by grey 
Flemish mares, which trotted, as it was 
thought, with a peculiar grace, and 
I endured better than any cattle reared in 
our island the work of dragging a ponder- 
ous equipage over the rugged pavement 
of London. Neither the modem dray 
horse nor the modern race horse was then 
known. At a much later period the 
ancestors of the gigantic quadrupeds, 
which all foreigners now class among the 
chief wonders of London, were brought 
from the marshes of Walcheren; the 


-ancestors of Childors and Eclipse from the 
sands of Arabia. Already, however, 
here was among our nobility and gentry 
i passion for the amusements of the turf, 
rhe importance of improving our studs by 
in infusion of new blood was strongly 
■elt; and with this view a considerable 
lumber of barbs had lately been brought 
nto the country. Two mm whose 
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authority on such subjects wa? in 

great esteem, the E)uke of Newc?®^^® 

Sir John Fenwick, pronounced t!'®* 
meanest hack ever imported from T^.?*er 
would produce a finer progeny than coull 
be expected from the best sire of our 
native breed. They would not readily 
have believed that a time would come 
when the princes and nobles of neighbour- 
ing lands would be as eager to obtain 
horses from England as ever the English 
had been to obtain horses from Barbary.* 


(I) The 
only 
mineral 
wealth of 
the country 
consisted 
in the 
produce of 
the tin 
mines of 
Cornwall 
amounting 
to only 


Mineral wealth of the country. 

45. The increase of vegetable and 
animal produce, though great, seems small 
when compcired with the increaise of our 
mineral wealth. In 1685 the tin of Cornwall, 
which had, more than two thousand years 
before, attracted the Tyrian sails beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, was still one of 

* King and Davenant as before ; The Duke of 
Newcastle on Horsemanship ; Gentleman's Recreation, 
1686 . The “dappled Flanders mares” were marks of 
greatness in the time of Pope, and even later. 

The vulgar proverb, that the grey mare is the better 
horse, originated, I suspect, in the preference generally^ 
given to the grey mares of Flanders over the finest coach 
horses of England. 
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the most valuable subterranean produc" 
tions of the island. The qu2uitity 
annually extracted from the earth was 
found to be, some years later, sixteen 
hundred tons, probably about a third of 
what it now is.* But the veins of copper 
which lie in the same region were, in the 
time of Charles the Second, altogether 
neglected, nor did any landowner take 
them into the account in estimating the 
value of his property. Cornwall eoid 
Wales at present yield eumually near fif- 
teen thousand tons of copper, worth near 
a million and a half sterling ; that is to say, 
worth about twice as much as the einnual 
produce of all English mines of all des- 
criptions in the seventeenth century. f The 
first bed of rock salt had been discovered 
not long after the Restoration in Cheshire, 
but does not appjear to have been worked 
in that age. The salt which was obtained 


• See a curious note by Tonkin, in Lord De 
Dunstanville’s edition of Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

t Borlase's Natural History of Cornwall. 1758 . The 
quantity of copper now produced, I have taken from 
parliamentary returns. Davenant. in 1700, estimated the 
annual produce of all the mines of England at between 
•aven and eight hundred thousand pounds. 


a third of 
its present 
output. 

The copper 
mines were 
not con- 
sidered 
worth 
working. 
The salt 
manufac- 
tured was 
of a poor 
quality. 
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by a rude process from brine pits was held 
in no high estimation. The pans in 
which the manufacture was carried on 
exhaled a sulphurous stench; and, when 
the evaporation was complete, the sub- 
stance which was left was scarcely fit to 
be used with food. Physicians attributed 
the scorbutic and pulmonary complaints 
which were common among the English 
to this unwholesome condiment. It was 
therefore seldom used by the upper and 
middle classes; and there was a regular 
and considerable importation from France. 
At present our springs aind mines not only 
supply our own immense demand, but 
send annuedly more than seven hundred 
tnillions of pounds of excellent salt to 
foreign countries.* 


(2) Iron 
could be 
manufac- 
tured only 
on a small 
scale 

because the 
Use of 
timber for 
smelting 
ores was 


46. Far more important has been the 
improvement of our iron works. Such 
works had long existed in our isletnd. but 
had not prospered, and had been regarded 
■with no favourable eye by the govern- 
ment and by the public. Jt was not 


* PhilosoplUcal Tiaoisaetioiis, No. 5! 
No. 66, Dec. 1670. 'No. 103. Mey 
Feb. |60Ji. 
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the practice to employ coal for smelting 
the ore ; and the rapid consumption of p"* 
wood excited the alarm of politicians. As En^wd 
early as the reign of Elizabeth there had Import^ 
been loud complaints that whole forests **>”>*^- 
were cut down for the purpose of feeding 
the furnaces : and the parliament had 
interfered to prohibit the manufacturers 
from burning timber. The manufacture 
consequently languished. At the close of 
the reign of Charles the Second, great part 
of the iron which was used in the country 
was imported from abroad ; and the whole 
quantity cast here annually seems not to 
have exceeded ten thousand tons. At 
present the trade is thought to be in a 
depressed state if less than a million of 
tons me produced in a year.* 

47. One mineral, perhaps more im-(3)The 
portant than iron itself, remains to be men- com mine* 
tioned. Coal, though very little used in any amall. 
species of manufacture, was already the 


* Yarranton, England's Improvement by Sea and 
Land, 1677 ; Porter's ProgresF'^rf the Nation. See also 
a rtmiaailMkWy j^^picoo^ Kistiory, in 8n^li(pDitt|iaiss, al 
tbc tWi w in Mr. SineMaift 

Itoblk 
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ordineury fuel in some districts which were 
fortunate enough to possess large beds, 
and in the capital, which could easily be 
supplied by water carriage. It seems 
reasonable to believe that at least one half 
of the quantity then extracted from the pits 
was consumed in London. The con- 
sumption of London seemed to the writers 
of that age enormous, and was often men- 
tioned by them as a proof of the greatness 
of the imperial city. They scarcely hoped 
to be believed when they affirmed that two 
hundred and eighty thousand chaldrons, 
that is to say, about three hundred and 
fifty thousand tons, were, in the last year 
of the reign of Charles the Second, 
brpught to the Thames. At present near 
three million and a half of tons are required 
yearly by the metropolis ; and the whole 
annual produce cannot, on the most 
moderate computation, be estimated at 
less than thirty millions of tons.* 


* See Chamberlayne’s State of England, 1684, 1687; 
Angliae Metropolis, 1691 ; M’Cullocli*s Statistical Account 
of the British Empire, Part III., chap. ii. (edition of 
1847). In 1845 the quantity of coal brought into London 
appeared, by the parliamentary returns, to be 3,460.000 
tons. 
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48. While these great chsinges have 
been in progress, the rent of land has, as 
might be expected, been almost constantly 
rising. In some districts it has multiplied 
more than tenfold. In some it has not 
more than doubled. It has probably, on 
the average, quadrupled. 

49. Of the rent, a large proportion was 
divided among the country gentlemen, a 
class of persons whose po.sition and 
character it is most important that we 
should clearly understand ; for by their 
influence and by their passions the fate of 
the nation was, at several important con- 
junctures, determined. 


The rent 
of land has 
on the 
average 
quadrupled. 


A large 
proportion 
of the rent 
was divided 
among the 
country 
gentlemen. 


50. 


The country gentlemen. 

We should be much mistaken if ciumly 


we pictured to ourselves the squires of the 
seventeenth century as men bearing a close 
resemblance to their descendants, the . 

class. Their 

county members and chairmen of quarter 1“"* . 
sessions with whom we are familiar. The only • 
modem country gentleman generally of thei* 
receives a liberal education, passes froi^^uand 
a distinguished school to a distinguisheii'^**^ 
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neither the 
means to 
travel 
abroad nor 
frequently 
to visit the 
capital 


college, and has every opportunity to 
become sm excellent scholcir. He has 
generally seen something of foreign coun- 
tries. A considerable peirt of his life has 
generally been passed in the capital; and 
the refinements of the capital follow him 
into the country. There is perhaps no 
class of dwellings so pleasing as the rural 
seats of the English gentry. In the parks 
and pleasure grounds, nature, dressed yet 
not disguised by eirt, wears her most 
alluring form. In the buildings, good 
sense and good taste combine to produce 
a happy union of the comfortable and the 
graceful. The pictures, the musical 
instruments, the libreury, would in any 
other country be considered as proving 
the owner to be an eminently polished and 
accomplished mem. A country gentlemsui 
who witnessed the Revolution was prob- 
ably in receipt of about a fourth part of 
the rent which his acres now yield to his 
posterity,^ He wm, therefore, as compared 
with his poslcSihy^a poor man, and was 
generally under the necessity of residing, 
little interruption, on his estate. To 
travel (HI die CWogot# waimiwn m 
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establishment in London, or even to visit 

I , - I , ot life and 

London rrequently, were pleasures in naanners 
which only the great proprietors could refined and 
indulge. It may be confidently affirmed SSlrent 
that of the squires whose names were then oTtheLr^^ 
in the Commissions of Peace and Lieu- p®**®”*^ 
tenancy not one in twenty went to town 
once in five years, or had ever in his life 
wandered so far as Paris. Many lords of 
manors had received an education differing 
little from that of their menial servants. 

The heir of an estate often passed his boy- 
hood and youth at the seat of his family 
with no better tutors than grooms and 
gamekeepers, and scarce attained learning 
enough to sign his name to a Mittimus. If 
he went to school and to college, he 
generally returned before he was twenty to 
the seclusion of the old hall, and there/ 
unless his mind were very happily con- 
stituted by nature, soon forgot his academi- 
cal pursuits in rural business and pleasures. 

His chief serious employment was the care 
of his property. He examined sample; of 
grain, handled pk ^^iwd, nn market daj^« 
made bargains 
and hop j;p|dumts. 
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were commonly derived from field sports 
and from an unrefined sensueJity. His 
language and pronunciation were such as 
we should now expect to hear only from 
the most ignorant clowns. His oaths, 
coarse jests, and scurrilous terms of abuse, 
were uttered with the broadest accent of 
his province. It weis easy to discern, from 
the first words which he spoke, whether 
he came from Somersetshire or Yorkshire. 
He troubled himself little about decorating 
his abode, and, if he attempted decoration, 
seldom produced anything but deformity. 
The litter of a farmyard gathered under 
the windows of his bedchamber, and the 
cabbages and gooseberry bushes grew 
close to his hall door. His table was 
loaded with coarse plenty ; and guests were 
cordially welcomed to it. But, as the habit 
of drinking to excess was general in the 
class to which he belonged, and as his 
fortune did not enable him to intoxicate 
large assemblies daily with claret or canary, 
strong beer was the ordinary beverage. 
The .quantity of beer consumed in those 
days was indeed enormous. For beer then 
was to ths^niddle and lower classes, not 
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only all that beer now is, but all that wine, 
tea, and ardent spirits now are. It was 
only at great houses, or on great occasions, 
that foreign drink was placed on the bocird. 

TTie ladies of the house, whose business it 
had commonly been to cook the repast, 
retired as soon as the dishes had been 
devoured, and left the gentlemen to their 
ale and tobacco. The coarse jollity of the 
afternoon was often prolonged till the 
revellers were laid under the table. 

51. It was very seldom that the coun- 
try gentleman caught glimpses of the great 
world ; and what he saw of it tended rather 
to confuse than to enlighten his under- 

Ignorance 

Standing. His opinions respecting religion, 
government, foreign countries and former 
times, having been derived, not from study, 
from observation, or from conversation 
with enlightened companions, but from 
such traditions as were current in his own 
small circle, were the opinions of a child. 

He adhered to them, however, with the 
obstinacy which is generally found in 
ignorant men accustomed to be fed with 
flattery. His animosities were numerous 
and bitter. He hated Frenchmen and 
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Italians, Scotchmen and Irishmen, Papists 
and Presbyterians, Independents and 
Baptists, Quakers and Jews. Towards 
London euid Londoners he felt an aversion 
which more than once produced important 
political effects. His wife and daughter 
were in tastes and acquirements below a 
housekeeper or a stillroom maid of the 
present day. They stitched and spun, 
brewed gooseberry wine, cured marigolds, 
and made the crust for the venison pasty. 

52. From this description it might be 
supposed that the English esquire of the 
di™ty seventeenth century did not materially 

and family ^ ^ 

differ from a rustic miller or alehouse 

had all the 

^^ ”^and keeper of our time. There are, however, 
ariatocrats. some important parts of his character still 
to be noted, which will greatly modify this 
estimate. Unlettered as he was and vm> 
polished, hi was still in some most im- 
portant points a gentleman. He was a 
member of a proud and powerful aristo- 
cracy, and was distinguished by many 
both of the good and of the bad queJities 
which belong to euristocrats. His feunily 
pride was beyond that of a Talbot or a 
Howeurd. He knew the genealogies and 
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coats of arms of all his neighbours, and 
could tell which of them had assumed 
supporters without any right, and which 
of them were so tinfortunate as to be great 
gremdsons of aldermen. He was a magis- 
trate, and, as such, administered gratui- 
tously to those who dwelt around him a 
rude patriarchal justice, which, in spite of 
innumerable blunders and of occasional 
acts of tyranny, was yet better than no 
justice at all. He weis an officer of the 
trainbands ; and his militeiry dignity, 
though it might move the mirth of gallants 
who had served a campaign in Fleuiders, 
r£used his character in his own eyes and 
in the eyes of his neighbours. Nor indeed 
was his soldiership justly a subject of deri- 
sion. In every coimty there were elderly 
gentlemen who had seen service which was 
no child’s play. One had been 'knighted 
by Charles the First, after the battle of 
Edgehill. Another still wore a patch over 
the scar which he had received at Naseby. 
A third had defended his old house till 
Fairfax had blown in the door with a 
petard. The presence of these old 
Cavaliers, with their old swords and 


Though 
rude and 
uncultured 
they had 
a keen 
sense of 
honour and 
strictly^ 
observi^ 
social 
etiquette. 
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holsters, and with their old stories about 
Ooring and Lunsford, gave to the musters 
of militia an earnest and warlike aspect 
which would otherwise have been wanting. 
Even those country gentlemen who were 
too young to have themselves exchanged 
blows with the cuirassiers of the Parliament 
had, from childhood, been surrounded by 
the traces of recent war, and fed with 
stories of the martial exploits of theii: 
fathers and uncles. Thus the cheiracter 
of the English esquire of the seventeenth 
century was compounded of two elements- 
which we are not accustomed to find 
united. His ignorance and uncouthness, 
his low tastes and gross phrases, would, 
in_our time, be considered as indicating a 
nature and a breeding thoroughly plebeian. 
Yet he was essentially a patrician, and 
had, in large measure, both the virtues and 
the vices which flourish eimong men set 
from their birth in high place, and ac- 
customed to authority, to observance, and 
to self-respect. It is not eeisy for a genera- 
tion which is accustomed to And chivalrous, 
sentiments only in company with liberal 
studies eind polished manners to image to> 
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itself a man with the deportment, the 
vocabuleury, and the accent of a carter, yet 
punctilious on matters of genealogy euid 
precedence, and ready to risk his life 
rather than see a stain cast on the honour 
of his house. It is however only by thus 
joining together things seldom or never 
found together in our own experience, that 
we can form a just idea of that rustic aristo- 
cracy which constituted the meun strength 
of the armies of Charles the First, and 
which long supported, with strange fidelity, 
the interest of his descend^mlts. 


53. The gross, uneducated, untravelled 

coimtry gentleman was commonly a Tory : 

but, though devotedly attached to heredi- 

tary mon^u^chy, he had no partiality for corruption 

that pre- 

courtiers and ministers. He thought, not 
without reason, that WhiteheJl was filled Wi* all 
with the most corrupt of mankind ; that 
of the great sums which the House of king's 
Commons had voted to the crown since the th^ 
Restoration part had been embezzled by ^pp^rthu 
cunning politicians, and part squandered 
on buffoons and foreign courtesans. His 
stout English heart swelled with indigna- 
tion at the thought that the government of 
6 


in ( 
need. 
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his country should be subject to French 
dictation. Being himself generally an old 
Cavalier, or the son of an old Cavalier, he 
reflected with bitter resentment on the in- 
gratitude with which the Stuarts had re- 
quited their best friends. Those who heard 
him grumble at the neglect with which he 
was treated, and at the profusion with 
which wealth was lavished on the bastards 
of Nell Gwynn and Madam Carwell, would 
have supposed him ripe for rebellion. But 
all this ill humour lasted only till the throne 
was really in danger. It was precisely 
when those whom the sovereign had loaded 
with wealth and honours shremk from his 
side that the country gentlemen, so surly 
euld mutinous in the season of his pros- 
perity, rallied round him in a body. Thus, 
after murmuring twenty years at the mis- 
government of Charles the Second, they 
ceune to his rescue in his extremity, when 
his own Secreteiries of State and Lords of 
the Treasury had deserted him, and en- 
abled him to gain a complete victory over 
the opposition ; nor can there be any doubt 
that they would have shown equal loyalty 
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to his brother James, if James would, even 
at the last moment, have refrained from ‘**^**'. 
outraging their strongest feeling. For there 
was one institution, and one only, which 
they prized even more than hereditary of England, 
monarchy ; and that institution was the 
Church of England. Their love of the 
■Church was not, indeed, the effect of study 
or meditation. Few among them could 
have given any reason, drawn from 
Scripture or ecclesiastical history, for 
adhering to her doctrines, her ritual, and 
her polity; nor were they, as a class, by 
any means strict observers of that code of 
morality which is common to all Christian 
sects. But the experience of many ages 
proves that men may be ready to fight to 
the death, and to persecute without pity, 
for a religion whose creed they do not 
understand, gmd whose precepts they 
habitually disobey.* 


* My notion of the country gentleman of the seven- 

teenth century has been derived from source's too numer- 
ous to be recapitulated. I must leave my description to 
•the judgment of those who have studied the history and 
the lighter literature of that age. 
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(1)The 
rural dergy 
were even 
fiercer 
Tories 
than the 


gentry. 
They yt 


a com- 
paratively 
poorer 
dass. 


(2) The 
social 
position 
of the 
clergy was 


The Clergy. 

54. The rural clergy were even more 
vehement in Toryism than the rursd gentry, 
and were a class scarcely less important. 
It is to be observed, however, that the 
individual clergyman, as compeared with 
the individual gentleman, then ranked 
much lower than in our days. The main 
support of the Church was derived from 
the tithe; euad the tithe bore to the rent a 
much smaller ratio than at present. King 
estimated the whole income of the paro- 
chial and collegiate clergy at only four- 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds a 
year; Davenant at only five hundred and 
forty-four thousand a year. It is certainly 
now more th 2 m seven times as great eis 
the larger of these two sums. The 
average rent of the land has not, according 
to einy estimate, increased proportionally. 
It follows that rectors 6md vicars must have 
been, as compared with the neighbouring 
knights and squires, much poorer in the 
seventeenth than in the nineteenth century. 

55. The place of the clergyman in 
society had been completely chemged by 
the Reformation. Before that event, eccle- 
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siastics had formed the majority of the 
House of Lords, had, in wealth and 
splendour, equalled, and sometimes out- 
shone, the greatest of the tempered beirons, 
and had generally held the highest civil 
offices. The Lord Treasurer was often a 
Bishop. The Lord Chancellor was almost 
always so. The Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal and the Master of the Rolls were 
ordinarily churchmen. Churchmen treui- 
sacted the most important diplomatic 
business. Indeed, almost all that large 
portion of the administration which rude 
and warlike nobles were incompetent to 
conduct was considered as especially be- 
longing to divines. Men, therefore, who 
were averse to the life of ceunps, and who 
were, at the same time, desirous to rise 
in the state, ordineirily received the ton- 
sure. Among them were sons of all the 
most illustrious families, and near kinsmen 
of the throne. Scroops and Nevilles, 
Bourchiers, Staffords, and Poles. To the 
religious houses belonged the rents of 
immense domains, and eill' that lairge por- 
tion of the tithe which is now in the hands 
of laymen. Down to the middle of the 


disastrously 
atfected 
by the 
Reforma- 
tion. 
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reign of Hemy the Eighth , therefore, no 
line of life bore so inviting ein aspect to 
ambitious and covetous natures eis the 
priesthood. Then came a violent revolu- 
tion. The abolition of the monasteries- 
deprived the Church at once of the greater 
part of her wealth, and of her predomi- 
nance in the Upper House of Parliament. 
There was no longer an Abbot of Glaston- 
bury or cin Abbot of Reading seated 
among the peers, and possessed of 
revenues equal to those of a powerful Earl. 
The princely splendour of William of 
Wykeham and of William of Waynflete 
had disappeared. The scarlet hat of the 
Cardinal, the silver cross of the Legate, 
were no more. The clergy had also lost 
the ascendency which is the natural 
reweird of superior mental cultivation. 
Once the circumstance that a man could 
read had raised a presumption that he W2is 
in orders. But, in an age which produced 
such laymen as William Cecil and 
Nicholas Bacon, Roger Ascham 2und 
Thomas Smith, Walter Mildmay emd 
Francis Walsingham, there was no reason 
for calling away prelates from their 
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dioceses to negotiate treaties, to superin- 
tend the finances, or to administer justice. 
The spiritual cheiracter not only ceased to 
be a qualification for high civil office, but 
began to be regarded as a disqualification. 
Those worldly motives, therefore, which 
had formerly induced so many able, 
aspiring, and high born youths to assume 
the ecclesiaistical habit, ce^lsed to operate. 
Not one parish in two hundred then 
afforded what a man of family considered 
as a maintenance. There were still 
indeed prizes in the Church : but they 
were few ; and even the highest were 
mean, when compared with the glory 
which had once surrounded the princes of 
the hierarchy. The state kept by Parker 
and Grindal seemed beggeirly to those 
who remembered the imperial pomp of 
Wol'sey, his palaces, which had become 
the favourite abodes of royalty, Whitehall 
and Hampton Court, the three sumptuous 
tables dauly spread in his refectory, the 
forty-four gorgeous copes in his chapel, 
his running footmen in rich liveries, and 
his body guards with gilded poleaxes. 
Thus the sacerdotal oHice lost its attraction 
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for the higher classes. During the cen- 
tury which followed the accession of 
Elizabeth, scarce a single person of noble 
descent took orders. At the close of the 
reign of Charles the Second, two sons of 
peers were Bishops; four or five sons of 
peers were priests, and held valuable pre- 
ferment : but these rare exceptions did not 
take away the reproach which lay on the 
body. The clergy were regarded as, on 
the whole, a plebeian class. And, indeed, 
for one who made the figure of a gentle- 
man, ten were mere menial servants. A 
large proportion of those divines who had 
no benefices, or whose benefices were too 
small to afford a comfortable revenue, 
lived in the hoiises of laymen. It had 
long been evident that this practice 
tended to degrade the priestly character. 
Laud had exerted himself to efiect a 


They 
were on 
the whole 
regarded 
as a poor 
and plebeian 


change ; emd Charles the First had re- 
peatedly issued positive orders that none 
but men of high rank should presume to 
keep domestic chaplains.* But these 
injunctions had become obsolete. Indeed, 
during the domination of the Puritans, 


See Heylin*s Cyprianus Anglicus. 
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many of the ejected ministers of the 
Church of England could obtain bread 
and shelter only by attaching themselves 
to the households of royalist gentlemen \ houses 
and the habits which had been formed in gentry were 
those times of trouble continued long after 
the re-establishment of monarchy and 
episcopacy. In the mansions of men of 
liberal sentiments emd cultivated under- 
steuidings, the chaplain was doubtless 
treated with urbanity and kindness. His 
conversation, his literary assistance, his 
spiritual advice, were considered as 
an ample return for his food, his 
lodging, and his stipend. But this 
was not the general feeling of the 
country gentlemen. Hie coarse and 
ignorant squire who thought that it be- 
longed to his dignity to have grace said 
every day at his table by an ecclesiastic 
in full canonicals, found means to reconcile 
dignity with economy. A young Levite — 
such was the phrase then in use — ^might 
be had for his board, a small garret, and 
ten pounds a year, and might not only 
perform his own professioneil functions, 
might not only be the most patient of l^utts 
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and of listeners, might not only be always 
ready in fine weather for bowls, and in 
rainy weather for shovelboard, but might 
also save the expense of a gardener, or of 
a groom. Sometimes the reverend man 
nailed up the apricots, and sometimes he 
curried the coach horses. He cast up the 
farrier’s bills. He walked ten miles with 
a message or a p£ircel. He was permitted 
to dine with the family ; but he was 

expected to content himself with the 
plainest fare. He might fill himself with 
the corned beef and the carrots : but, as 
soon as the tarts and the cheesecakes made 
their appearance, he quitted his seat, and 
stood aloof till he was summoned to 
return thanks for the repast, from a great 
peirt of which he had been excluded.* 

(3) No girl 56 . Perhaps, after some years of 

of a res- 
pectable service, he was presented to a living 

woul have sufficient to support him : but he often 

a clergyman r i • . r i • 

for her found it ncccssary to purchase his pre- 


* Eachard, Causes of the Contempt of the Clergy ; 
Oldham, Satire addressed to a Friend about to leave the 
University; Tatler, 255. 258. That the English clergy 
were a lowborn class, is remarked in the Travels of the 
Grand Duke Cosmo. Appendix A. 
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ferment by a species of Simony, which 
furnished an inexhaustible subject of 
pleasantry to three or four generations of 
scoffers. With his cure he was expected classes, 
to take a wife. The wife had ordinarily 
been in the patron’s service; and it was 
well if she was not suspected of standing 
too high in the patron’s favour. Indeed, 
the nature of the matrimonial connections 
which the clergymen of that age were in 
the habit of forming is the most certain 
indication of the place which the order 
held in the social system. An Oxonian, 
writing a few months after the death of 
Charles the Second, complained bitterly, 
not only that the country attorney and the 
country apothecary looked down with dis- 
dain on the country clergyman, but that 
one of the lessons most earnestly incul- 
cated on every girl of honourable family 
was to give no encouragement to a lover 
in orders, and that, if any young lady 
forgot this precept, she was almost as much 
disgraced as by an illicit amour Claren- 


• "A causidico, medicastro, ipsaque artificum farta- 
gine, ecdesue rector aut vicarius contemnitur et fit ludi- 
brio. et familue nitor sacria ordiriibue pollutus 
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don, who assuredly bore no ill will to the 
Church, mentions it as a sign of the con^ 
fusion of ranks which the great rebellion 
had produced, that some damsels of noble 
families had bestowed themselves on 
divines.* A waiting woman was generally 
considered as the most suitable helpmate 
for a parson. Queen Elizabeth, as head of 
the Church, had given what seemed to be 
a formal sanction to this prejudice, by 
issuing special orders that no clerg3anan 
should presume to marry a servauit girl, 
without the consent of the master or 
mistress. t During several generations ac- 
cordingly the relation between priests and 
handmaidens was a theme for endless jest ; 
nor would it be easy to find, in the comedy 
of the seventeenth century, a single instance 
of a clergyman who wins a spouse above 


censetur : foeminisque natalitio inBifirnibus unicum incul- 
catur saepius praeceptum, ne modestiae naufragium 
factant, aut, (quod idem auribus tarn delicatulis sonat,) 
ne clerico se nuptas dari patiantur.*’ Ansliae Notitia, 
by T. Wood, of New Colleere, Oxford, 1686. 

Clarendon’s Life, ii. 21. 

t See the Injunctions of 1559, in Bishop Sparrow’s 
Collection. Jeremy Collier, in his Essay on Pride, speaks 
of this injunction with a bitterness which proves that 
his own pride had not been effectually tamed. 
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the rank of a cook.* Even so late as the 
time of George the Second, the keenest of 
all observers of life and manners, himself 
a priest, remarked that, in a great house- 
hold, the chaplain was the resource of a 
lady s maid whose character had been 
blown upon, suid who was therefore forced 
to give up hopes of catching the steward. f 
57. In general the divine who quitted 
his chaplainship for a benehce and a wife 
found that he had only exchanged one 
class of vexations for another. Not one 
living in fifty enabled the incumbent to 
bring up a feonily comfortably. As 
children multiplied and grew, the house- 
hold of the priest became more and more 
beggarly. Holes appeared more and more 
plainly in the thatch of his personage and 
in his single cassock. Often it was only 
by toiling on his glebe, by feeding swine, 
and by loading dungcarts, that he could 
obtain daily bread ; nor did his utmost 
exertions always prevent the bailiffs from 


(4) On 
account 
of the poor 
income of 
his living 
the clergy- 
man had 
to work 
hard on 
his fields. 
Intellectual 
culture was 
quite 

impossible 
under such 
circum- 
stances. 


• Roger and Abigail in Fletcher's Scornful Lady, 
Bull and the Nurse in Vanbrugh’s Relapse, Smirk and 
Susan in Shadwell’s Lancashire Witches, are instances, 
t Swift’s Directions to Servants. 
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taking his concordetnce and his inkstand in 
execution. It was a white day on which 
he was admitted into the kitchen of a great 
house, and regaled by the servants with 
cold meat and ale. His children were 
brought up like the children of the 
neighbouring peasantry. His boys follow- 
ed the plough; and his girls went out to 
service. Study he found impossible ; for 
the advowson of his living would hardlj 
have sold for a sum sufficient to purchase 
a good theological library; and he might 
be considered as unusually lucky if he had 
ten or twelve dogeared volumes among the 
pots and pans on his shelves. Even a 
keen eind strong intellect might be expected 
to rust in so unfavourable a situation. 


< 5)1116 
above 
description 
applied 
only to 
the rural 
clergy. 
Clergymen, 
distinguish- 
ed for 
learning 
and culture, 
were to 
be found 
at the 

Universities 


58. Assuredly there was at that time 
no lack in the English Church of ministers 
distinguished by abilities and learning. 
But it is to be observed that these ministers 
were not scattered among the rural popula- 
tion. They were brought together at a few 
places where the means of acquiring 
knowledge were abundant, and where the 
opportunities of vigorous intellectual exer- 
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cise were frequent.* At such places were “d 
to be found divines qualified by parts, by 
eloquence, by wide knowledge of litera^ 
ture, of science, and of life, to defend their 
Church victoriously against heretics and 
sceptics, to commeuid the attention of 
frivolous and worldly congregations, to 
guide the deliberations of senates, and to 
make religion respectable, even in the most 
dissolute of courts. Some laboured to 
fathom the abysses of metaphysical theo- 
logy; some were deeply versed in biblical 
criticism ; and some threw light on the 
deurkest peirts of ecclesiastical history. Some 
proved themselves consummate masters of 
logic. Some cultivated rhetoric with such 
assiduity and success that their discourses 
are still justly valued as models of style. 
These eminent men were to be found, with 
scarce a single exception, at the Universi- 
ties, at the great Cathedrals, or in the 
capital. Beirrow had lately died at 
Cambridge; and Pearson had gone thence 
to the episcopal bench. Cud worth and 

* Thu distinction between country clergy and town 
clergy is strongly marked by Elachard, and cannot but 
be observed by every person who has studied the 
ecclesiastical history of that age. 
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Henry More were still living there. South 
euid Pococke, Jane and Aldrich, were at 
Oxford. Prideaux was in the close of 
Norwich, and Whitby in the close of 
Salisbury. But it was chiefly by the London 
clergy, who were always spoken of as a 
class apart, that the fame of their profes- 
sion for learning and eloquence was up- 
held. The principal pulpits of the metro- 
polis were occupied about this time by a 
crowd of distinguished men, from among 
whom was selected a large proportion of 
the rulers of the Church. Sherlock preach- 
ed at the Temple, Tillotson at Lincoln*s 
Iim, Wake and Jeremy Collier at Gray’s 
Inn, Burnet at the Rolls, Stillingfleet at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Patrick at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, Fowler at St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, Sheurp at St. Giles’s in the 
Fields, Tenison at St. Martin’s, Sprat at 
St. Margaret’s, Beveridge at St. Peter’s in 
Cornhill. Of these twelve men, all of high 
note in ecclesiastical history, ten beccume 
Bishops, and four Archbishops. Mesui- 
while almost the only important theological 
works which came forth from a rural 
peursonage were those of George Bull, 
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afterwards Bishop of St. David's ; and Bull 
never would have produced those works, 
had he not inherited an estate, by the sale 
of which he was enabled to collect a 
library, such as probably no other country 
clergyman in England possessed.* 

59. Thus the Anglican priesthood was (6) xKe 
divided into two sections, which, in ac- prii^thood 
quirements, in manners, and in social 
position, differed widely from each other. ?.{ 

One section, trained for cities and courts, cultured 
comprised men familiar with all ancient intelligent 
and modern learning ; men able to en- Universities 
counter Hobbes or Bossuet at all the 
weapons of controversy; men who could, 
in their sermons, set forth the majesty and 
beauty of Christianity with such justness 
of thought, and such energy of language, 
that the indolent Charles roused himself 
to listen, and the fastidious Buckingham 
forgot to sneer; men whose address, 
politeness, and knowledge of the world 
qualified them to manage the consciences 
of the wealthy and noble ; men with whom 

•Nelson’s Life of Bull. As to the extreme difficulty 
'whicK the country clergy found in procuring books, see 
the Life of Thomas Bray, the founder of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. 

7 
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Halifax loved to discuss the interests of 
empires, and from whom Dry den was not 
ashamed to own that he had learned to 
write.* The other section was destined to 
ruder and humbler service. It was dis- 
persed over the country, and consisted 
chiefly of persons not at all wealthier, and 
not much more refined, than small farmers 
or upper servants. Yet it was in these 
rustic priests, who derived but a scanty 
subsistence from their tithe sheaves and 
tithe pigs, and who had not the smallest 
chance of ever attaining high professional 
honours, that the professional spirit was 
strongest. Among those divines who were 
the boast of the Universities and the delight 
of the capital, and who had attained, or 
might reasonably expect to attain, opulence 
and lordly rank, a party, respectable in 
numbers, and more respectable in 
character, learned towards constitutional 
principles of government, lived on friendly 
terms with Presbyterians, Independents, 

♦ *‘I have frequently heard him (Dry den) own with 
pleasure, that if he had any talent for Engrlish prose it 
was owing to his having often read the writings of the 
great Archbishop Tillotson.'* Congreve's Dedication of 
Dryden*8 Plays, 
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and Baptists, would gladly have seen a full 
toleration grfinted to all Protestant sects, 
and would even have consented to make 
alterations in the Liturgy, for the purpose 
of conciliating honest and candid Non- 
conformists. But such latitudinarianism and^ ^ 
was held in horror by the country parson, rude and 
He was, indeed, prouder of his ragged and fanatical 
gown than his superiors of their lawn and dispersed 
of the'r scarlet hoods. The very conscious- ll^rar^ 
ness that there was little in his worldly wWe they 
circumstances to distinguish him from the * 

villagers to whom he preached led him to 
hold immoderately high the dignity of that 
sacerdotal office which was his single title 
to reverence. Having lived in seclusion, 
and having had little opportunity of cor- 
recting his opinions by reading or conversa- 
tion, he held and taught the doctrines of 
indefeasible hereditary right, of passive 
obedience, and of nonresistance in all their 
crude absurdity. Having been long 
engaged in a petty war against the neigh- 
bouring dissenters, he too often hated them 
for the wrongs which he had done them, 
and found no fault with the Five Mile Act 
and the Conventicle Act, except that those 
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odious laws had not a sheirper edge. 
Whatever influence his office gave him was 
exerted ^with passionate zeal on the Tory 
side ; and that influence was immense. It 
would be a great error to imagine, because 
the country rector was in general not 
regarded as a gentleman, because he could 
not dare to aspire to the hand of one of the 
young ladies at the manor house, because 
he was not asked into the parlours of the 
great, but was left to drink and smoke with 
grooms and butlers, that the power of the 
clerical body was smaller than at present. 
The influence of a class is by no meana 
proportioned to the consideration which the 
members of that class enjoy in their indivi- 
dual capacity. A Cardinal is a much more 
exalted personage than a begging friar : 
but it would be a grievous mistake to sup- 
pose that the College of Ceirdinals hais 
exercised a greater dominion over the public 
mind of Europe than the Order of Saint 
Francis. In Ireland, at present, a peer 
holds a far higher station in society than a 
Roman Catholic priest : yet there are in 
Munster and Connaught few counties 
wh«re a combination of priests would not 
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carry an election against a combination of 
peers. In the seventeenth century the 
pulpit was to a large portion of the» popula- 
tion what the periodical press now is. 

Scarce any of the clowns who came to the 
parish church ever saw a Getzette or a 
political pamphlet. Ill informed as their 
spiritual pastor might be, he was yet better 
informed than themselves : he had every 
week an opportunity of haranguing them ; 
and his harangues were never answered. 

At every important conjuncture, invectives 
against the Whigs cuid exhortations to obey 
the Lord’s anointed resounded at once 
from many thousands of pulpits; and the 
effect was formidable indeed. Of all the 
causes which, after the dissolution of the 
Oxford Parliament, produced the violent 
reaction against the Exclusionists, the 
most potent seems to have been the 
oratory of the country clergy. 

The Yeomanry. 

60. The power which the country The«e 
gentlemen and the country clergymen 
exercised in the rural districts was in some 
measure counterbalanced by the power of 
the yeomanry, an eminently manly and «*®***^* 
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They made 
up more 
than one- 
seventh of 
the entire 
population 
and 

counter- 
balanced ^ 
to some 
extent the 
power 
of the 
country 
gentlemen 
and the 
clergy. 


truehearted race. The petty proprietors 
who cultivated their own fields with their 
own hapds, and enjoyed a modest com- 
petence, without affecting to have scut- 
cheons and crests, or aspiring to sit on the 
bench of justice, then formed a much 
more important part of the nation than at 
present. If we may trust the best statisti- 
cal writers of that age, not less them a 
hundred and sixty thousand proprietors, 
who with their families must have made 
up more than a seventh of the whole 
population, derived their subsistence from 
little freehold estates. TTie average in- 
come of these small landholders, an 
income made up of rent, profit, and wages, 
was estimated at between sixty and seventy 
pounds a year. It was computed that the 
number of persons who tilled their own 
land was greater than the number of those 
who feumed the land of others.* A leirge 
portion of the yeomanry had, from the 
time of the Reformation, leaned towards 
Puritanism, had, in the civil war, teJcen 
the side of the Parlieunent, had, after the 


1 have taken Davenant’s estimate» which is a little 
lower than King’s. 
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Restoration, persisted in hearing Presby- 
terian and Independent preachers, had, at 
elections, strenuously supported the 
Exclusionists, and had continued, even 
after the discovery of the Rye House plot 
and ihe proscription of the Whig leaders, 
to regard Popery and arbitrary power with 
unmitigated hostility. 

Growth of the towns. 

61. Great as has been the change in in the 
the rural life of England since the Revolu- 11 

tioTi, the change which has come to pass provincial 
in the cities is still more amazing. At pre- 
sent a sixth part of the nation is crowded 
into provincial towns of more than thirty thousand, 
thousand inhabitants. In the reign of 
Charles the Second no provincial town in 
the kingdom contained thirty thousand 
inhabitants ; and only four provincial 
towns contained so many as ten thousand 
inhabitemts. 


Bristol. 

62. Next to the capital, but next at (i) Tift 
an immense distance, stood Bristol, then towns next 
the first English seaport, and Norwich f were Bristol 
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the port and 
Norwich the 
manufac- 
turing 
town. 


(2) Bristol 
was the 
largest 
port of 
England 
and the 
centre of 
trade with 
the 

American 
plantations 
(colonies). 
It was a 
town of 
narrow 
streets with 
a popula- 
tion of 
about 
29,000 in- 
habitants. 


then the first English manufacturing town. 
Both have since that time been far out- 
stripped by younger rivals; yet both have 
made great positive advances. The 
population of Bristol has quadrupled. 
The population of Norwich has more than 
doubled. 

63. Pepys, who visited Bristol eight 
years after the Restoration, was struck by 
the splendour of the city. But his stan- 
dard was not high ; for he noted down as 
a wonder the circumstance that, in Bristol, 
a man might look round him and see 
nothing but houses. It seems that, in no 
other place with which he was acquainted, 
except London, did the buildings com- 
pletely shut out the woods and fields. 
Leurge as Bristol might then appear, it 
occupied but a very small portion of the 
area on which it now stands. A few 
churches of eminent beauty rose out of a 
labyrinth of narrow lanes built upon vaults 
of no great solidity. If a coach or a cart 
entered those alleys, there was danger that 
it would be wedged between the houses, 
and danger also that it would break in the 
cellaurs. Goods were therefore conveyed 
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about the town almost exclusively in 
trucks drawn by dogs ; and the richest 
inhabitcints exhibited their wealth, not by 
riding in gilded carriages, but by walking 
the streets with trains of servants in rich 
liveries, and by keeping tables loaded 
with good cheer. The pomp of the chris- 
tenings and burials far exceeded what was 
seen at any other place in England. The 
hospitality of the city was widely re- 
nowned, and especially the collations with 
which the sugar refiners regaled their 
visitors. The repast was dressed in the 
furnace, and was accompanied by a rich 
brewage made of the best Spanish wine, 
^nd celebrated over the whole kingdom as 
Bristol milk. This luxury was supported 
by a thriving trade with the North 
American plantations and with the West 
Indies. The passion for colonial traffic 
was so strong that there was scarce a small ’ 
shopkeeper in Bristol who had not a ven- 
ture on board of some ship bound for 
Virginia or the Antilles. Some of these 
ventures indeed were not of the most 
honourable kind. There was, in the 
Treuisatlantic possessions of the crown a 
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great demand for labour; and this demand 
was partly supplied by a system of crimp- 
ing and kidnapping at the principal 
English seaports. Nowhere was this sys- 
tem found in such active and extensive 
operation as at Bristol. Even the first 
magistrates of that city were not ashamed 
to enrich themselves by so odious a com- 
merce. The number of houses appears » 
from the returns of the heeirth money, to 
have been, in the year 1685, just five 
thousand three hundred. We can heurdly 
suppose the number of persons in a house 
to have been greater than in the City of 
London ; and in the City of London we 
learn from the best authority that there 
were then fifty-five persons to ten houses. 
The population of Bristol must therefore 
have been about twenty-nine thousand 
souls.* 


* Evelyn’s Diary. June 27, 1654 ; Pepys’s Diary, June 
13. 1668; Roger North’s Lives of Lord Keeper Guildford, 
and of Sir Dudler North ; Petty’s Political Arithmetic. 
I have taken Petty's facts, but, in drawing inferences 
from them, 1 have been guided by King an|) Davenant, 
who, though not abler men than he, had I he advantage 
of coming after him. As to the kidnapping for which 
Bristol was infamous, see North’s Life of Guildford, 121. 
216, and the harangue of Jeffreys on the subject, in the 
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Norwich. 

64. Norwich was the capital of a Norwieli 
large and fruitful province. It was the chief seat 
residence of a Bishop and of a chapter, principal 
It was the chief seat of the chief manufac- ture of*Ke 
ture of the realm. Some men distin- the 
guished by learning and science had “bishop *** 
recently dwelt there ; and no place in the 
kingdom, except the capital and the 
Universities, had more attractions for the 

. r™ iM 1 1 Norfolk. 

curious. The library, tiie museum, the The^ow 
avietry, and the botanical garden of Sir famous for 
Thomas Browne, were thought by Fellows Browne’s 
of the Royal Society well worthy of a long ^”'^opu- 
pilgrimage. Norwich had also a court in 
miniature. In the heart of the city stood 
an old palace of the Dukes of Norfolk, p*'*®*“- 
said to be the largest town house in the 
kingdom out of London. In this man^ 
sion, to which were annexed a tennis court, 
a bowling green, and a wilderness, 
stretching along the banks of the Wan- 
sum, the noble family of Howard fre- 


Impartial History of his Life and Death, printed with the 
Bloody Assizes. His style was. as usual, coarse; but I 
cannot reckon the reprimand which he fifaire to the 
magistrates of Bristol among his crimes. 
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quently resided, and kept a state 
resembling that of petty sovereigns. Drink 
was served to guests in goblets of pure 
gold. The very tongs and shovels were 
of silver. Pictures by Italian masters 
adorned the walls. The cabinets were 
filled with a fine collection of gems pur- 
chased by that Earl of Arundel whose 
mEirbles are now among the ornaments of 
Oxford. Here, in the year 1671, Charles 
and his court were sumptuously enter- 
tained. Here, too, all comers were 
annuaJly welcomed, from Christmas to 
Twelfth Night. Ale flowed in oceans for 
the populace. Three coaches, one of 
which had been built at a cost of five 
hundred pounds to contain fourteen 
persons, were sent every afternoon round 
the city to bring ladies to the festivities ; 
and the dances were always followed by 
a luxurious banquet. When the Duke of 
Norfolk came to Norwich, he was greeted 
like a King returning to his capital. The 
bells of the Cathedral and of Saint Pet«r 
Mancroft were rung : the guns of the 
Castle were fired ; and the Mayor and 
Aldermen waited on their illustrious fellow 
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citizen with complimentary addresses. In 
the year 1693 the population of Norwich 
v/as found, by actual enumeration, to be 
between twenty-eight and twenty-nine 
thousand souls. ^ 

Other county towns. 

65. Far below Norwich, but still high (i)The 
in dignity and importance, * were some^g”^*"y 
other ancient capitals of shires. In that 
age it was seldom that a country gentle- 
man went up with his family to London. 

The county town was his metropolis. He as tKe 

. 1 • 1 • *1 1 • metropolis 

sometimes made it his residence during of the 
part of the year. At all events, he was ^nriLmen. 
often attracted thither by business and XeTe^”*' 
pleasure, by assizes, quarter sessions, 
elections, musters of militia, festivals, and 
races. There were the halls where the centre* 

or local 

judges, robed in scarlet and escorted by trade, 
javelins euid trumpets, opened the King’s 
commission twice a year. There were 
the meurkets at which the corn, the cattle. 


* Fuller’s ^X^orthies ; Evel 3 m*s Diary, Oct. 17. 1671; 

Journal of E. Browne, son of Sir Thomas Browne. Jan. 
166f ; Blomefield's History of Norfolk; History of the 
City and County of Norwich, 2 vols. 1768. 



(2) The 

more 

important 

of the 

provincial 

towns 

enumerated. 

Their 

populations 
were ten 
thousand 
or less. 
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the wool, the hops of the surrounding 
country were exposed to sale. There 
were the great fairs to which merchants 
came down from London, and where the 
rural deeJer laid in his annual stores of 
sugar, stationery, cutlery, and muslin. 
There were the shops at which the best 
families of the neighbourhood bought 
grocery and millinery. Some of these 
places derived dignity from interesting 
historical recollections, from cathedrals 
decorated by all the art and magnificence 
of the middle ages, from palaces where a 
long succession of prelates had dwelt, from 
closes surrounded by the venerable abodes 
of deans and canons, eind from castles 
which had in the old time repelled the 
Nevilles or De Veres, and which bore 
more recent traces of the vengeance of 
Rupert or of Cromwell. 

66. Conspicuous amongst these in- 
teresting cities were York, the capital of 
the north, and Exeter, the capital of the 
west. Neither can have contained much 
more than ten thousand inhabitants. 
Worcester, the queen of the cider land, 
had about eight thousand; Nottingham 
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probably as many. Gloucester, reno'wned 
for that resolute defence which had been 
fatal to Cheirles the First, had certeunly 
between four cuid five thousand ; Derby 
not quite four thousand. Shrewsbury was 
the chief place of an extensive and fertile 
district. The court of the marches of 
\^ales was held there. In the language of 
the gentry many miles round the Wrekin, 
to go to Shrewsbury was to go to town. 
The provincial wits and beauties imitated, 
as well as they could, the fashions of Seiint 
James’s Park, in the walks along the side 
of the Severn. The inhabitants were 
about seven thousand.' 


* The population of York appears, from the return 
of baptisms and burials, in Drake’s History, to have 
been about 13,000 in 1730. Exeter had only 17,000 
inhabitants in 1801. The population of Worcester was 
numbered just beh>re the siege in 1646. See Nash s 
History of Worcestershire. 1 have made allowance for 
the increase which must be supposed to have taken place 
in forty years. In 1740, the population of Nottingham 
was found, by enumeration, to be just 10.000. See 
Dering’s History. The population of Gloucester may 
readily be inferred from the number of houses which 
King found in the returns of hearth money, and from 
the number of births and burials which is given in 
Atkyns’s History. The population of Derbj' was 4000 
in 1712. See Wolley’s MS. History, quoted in Lyson's 
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(3) The 
growth of 
population 
of these 
towns 
though 
great has 
not been 
equal to 
that of 
some 
younger 
towns of 
which no 
mention is 
to be found 
in previous 
history. 


67. The population of every one of 
these places has, since the Revolution, 
much more than doubled. The popula- 
tion of some has multiplied sevenfold. 
The streets have been almost entirely re- 
built. Slate has succeeded to thatch, and 
brick to timber. The pavements and the 
lamps, the display of wealth in the prin- 
cipal shops, and the luxurious neatness of 
the dwellings occupied by the gentry 
would, in the seventeenth century, have 
seemed miraculous. Yet is the relative 
importance of the old capitals of counties 
by no means what it was. Younger towns, 
towns which are rarely or never mentioned 
in our early history and which sent no 
representatives to our early Parliaments, 
have, within the memory of persons still 
living, grown to a greatness which this 
generation contemplates with wonder and 
pride, not unaccompanied by awe and 
anxiety. 


Magna Britannia. The population of Shrewsbury was 
ascertained, in 1695, by actual enumeration. As to the 
gaieties of Shrewsbury, see Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer. 
Farquhar's description is borne out by a ballad in the 
Pepysian Library, of which the burden is **Shrew8bury 
for me.** 
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Manchester. 


68. The most eminent of these towns 
were indeed known in the seventeenth 
century as respectable seats of industry. 
Nay, their rapid progress and their vast 
opulence were then sometimes described 
in language which seems ludicrous to a 
man who heis seen their present grandeur. 
One of the most populous and prosperous 
among them was Manchester. It had 
been required by the Protector to send one 
representative to his Parliament, and was 
mentioned by writers of the time of 
Charles the Second as a busy and opulent 
place. Cotton had, during half a century, 
been brought thither from C 3 rprus and 
Smyrna ; but the manufacture was in its 
infancy. Whitney had not yet taught how 
the raw material might be furnished in 
quantities almost fabulous. Arkwright 
had yet not taught how it might be worked 
up with a speed and precision which seem 
magical. The whole annual import did 
not, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
amount to two millions of pounds, a qu£in> 
tity which would now hardly supply the 
denumd of forty-eight hours. That won- 
6 


Manchester 
was the 
seat of the 
cotton 
industry 
then in its 
infancy, 

Yt was a 
mean ill- 
built town 
with a 
population 
under 
6 , 000 . 



Leeds was 
the chief 
seat of 
woollen 
manufac- 
ture in 
Yorkshire. 
It had a 
thriving 
trade and 
enjoyed 
municipal 
privileges. 
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derful emporium, which in population 
and wealth far surpasses capitals so much 
renowned as Berlin, Madrid, and Lisbon, 
was then a mean and ill built market town, 
containing under six thousand people. It 
then had not a single press. It now sup- 
IX)rts a hundred printing establishments. 
It then had not a single coach. It now 
supports twenty coachmakers.* 


Leeds. 

69. Leeds was already the chief seat 
of the woollen meinufactures of Yorkshire : 
but the elderly inhabitants could still 
remember the time when the first brick 
house, then cind long after called the Red 
House, was built. They boasted loudly 
of their increasing wealth, and of the 
immense sales of cloth which took place 
in the open mr on the bridge. Hundreds, 

* Blome*6 Britannia, 1673 ; Aikin's Country round 
Manchester ; Manchester Directory, 1845 ; Baines, History 
of the Cotton Manufacture. The best information which 
I have been able to find, touching the population of 
Manchester in the seventeenth century, is contained in 
a paper drawn up by the Reverend R. Parkinson, and 
published in the Journal of the Statistical Society for 
October, 1842. 
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nay thousands of pounds, had been paid 
down in the course of one busy market exceed 
day. The rising importanc.e of Leeds had thousand 

'I I • r • inhabitants. 

attracted the notice or successive govern- 
ments. Charles the First had granted 
municipal privileges to the town. Oliver 
had invited it to send one member to the 
House of Commons. But from the returns 
of the hearth money it seems certain that 
the ’.v?iole population of the borough, an 
extensive district which contains many 
hamlets, did not, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, exceed seven thousand souls. 

In 1841 there were more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand.* 


Sheffield. 

70. About a day’s journey south of 
Leeds, on the verge of a wild moorland 
tract, lay an ancient manor, now rich with 
cultivation, then barren and uninclosed, 
which was known by the name of Hallam- 
shire. Iron abounded there; and, from a 
very early period, the rude whittles fabri- 


Hallam- 
shire, 
situated 
on the 
border of 
a wild 
moor, was 
famous 
for its 
whittles 
from early 
times. 

In it grew 


• Thoresby*8 Ducatus Leodensis; Whitaker’s Loidis 
and Elmete; Wardell’s Municipal History o? the Borough 
•of Leeds. 
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up the 
prosperous 
town of 
Sheffield 
whose 
cutlery 
is now 
famous 
all over 
the world. 


cated there had been sold all over the 
kingdom. Tliey had indeed been men- 
tioned by Geoff^y Chaucer in one of his 
Cemterbury Tales. But the manufacture 
appears to have made little progress 
during the three centuries which followed 
his time. This languor may perhaps be 
explained by the fact that the trade was, 
during almost the whole of this long 
period, subject to such regulations as the 
lord and his court leet thought fit to 
impose. The more delicate kinds of 
cutlery were either made in the capital, or 
brought from the Continent. It was not 
indeed till the reign of George the First 
that the English surgeons ceased to import 
from France those exquisitely fine blades 
which are required for operations on the 
human fr^une. Most of the Hallamshire 
forges were collected in a mcurket town 
which had sprung up near the castle of 
the proprietor, and which, in the reign of 
James the First, had been a singularly 
miserable place, containing about two 
thous2ind inhabitants, of whom a third 
were half starved and half nedced beggars. 
It seems certain from the peurochiat regis- 
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ters that the population did not amount to 
four thoxiS 2 md at the end of the reign of 
Charles the Second. The effects of a 
species of toil singularly unfavourable to 
the health and vigour of the human frame 
were at once discerned by every traveller. 
A large proportion of the people had dis- 
torted limbs. This is that Sheffield 
which now, with its dependencies, contains 
a hundred and twenty thousand souls, and 
which sends forth its admirable knives, 
razors, and lancets to the farthest ends of 
the world.* 


Birmingham. 

71. Birmingham had not been 
thought of sufficient importasice to send a 
member to Oliver’s Parliament. Yet the 
manufacturers of Birmingham were already 
a busy and thriving race. They boasted 
that their heurdweire was highly esteemed, 
not indeed as now, at Pekin and Lima, 
at Bokhara and Timbuctoo, but in 
London, and even as far off as' Ireleind. 
They had acquired a less honourable re- 
nown as coiners of bad money. In allu- 


• Hunter’s History of Hallamshire. 


Birming- 
ham was 
known 
already in 
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sion to their spurious groats, the Tory 
party had fixed on demagogues, who 
hypocritically affected zeal against Popery, 
the nickname of Birminghams. Yet in 
1685 the population, which is now little 
less than two hundred thousand, did not 
amount to four thousand. Birmingham 
buttons were just beginning to be known : 
of Birmingham guns nobody had yet 
heard ; and the place whence, two genera- 
tions later, the magnificent editions of 
Baskerville went forth to astonish all the 
librarians of Europe, did not contain a 
single regular shop where a Bible or an 
almanack could be bought. On market 
days a bookseller named Michael Johnson, 
the father of, the great Samuel Johnson, 
came over from Lichfield, and opened 
a stall during a few hours. This supply of 
literature was long found adequate to the 
demand.* 


* Blome’s Britannia, 1673; Dugdale’s Warwickshire ; 
North's Elxamen, 321.; Preface to Absalom and Achito- 
phel ; Hutton's History of Birmingham ; Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson. In 1690 the burials at Birmingham were 
150. the baptisms 125. 1 think it probable that the 

annual mortality was little less than one in twenty-five. 
In London it was considerably greater. A historian of 
Nottingham, half a century later, boasted of the extra- 
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LiverpooL 

72 These four chief seats of our 
great manufactures d^erve especial 
mention. It would be tedious to enumer- 
ate all the populous and opulent hives of 
industry which, a hundred and fifty years 
ago, were hamlets without a pairish church, 
or desolate moors, inhabited only by 
grouse and wild deer. Nor has the change 
been less signal in those outlets by which 
the products of English looms and forges 
are poured forth over the whole world. 
At present Liverpool contains about three 
hundred thousand inhabitants. The ship- 
ping registered at her port amounts to 
between four and five hundred thousand 
tons. Into her custom house has been 
repeatedly paid in one year a sum more 
than thrice as great as the whole income 
of the English crown in 1685. The receipts 
of her post office, even since the great 
reduction of the duty, exceed the sum 
which the postage of the whole kingdom 
yielded to the Duke of York. Her endless 


ordinary salubrity of his town, where the annual mortality 
was one in thirty. See Dering's History of Nottingham. 


The above 
four towns 
were the 
chief seats 
of manufac- 
ture in 
those days ; 
many 
industrial 
towns now 
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were then 
mere 
hamlets 
(small 
villages). 
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docks, quays, and warehouses are among 
the wonders of the world. Yet even those 
docks and quays and warehouses seem 
hardly to suffice for the gigantic trade of 
the Mersey; and already a rival city is 
growing fast on the opposite shore. In the 
days of Charles the Second Liverpool was 
described as a rising town which had 
recently made great advances, and which 
maintained a profitable intercourse with 
Ireland eind with the sugar colonies. TTie 
customs had multiplied eightfold within 
sixteen years, and amounted to what was 
then considered as the immense sum of 
fifteen thousand pounds annually. But the 
population can hardly have exceeded four 
thousand : the shipping was about fourteen 
hundred tons, less than the tonnage of a 
single modem Indiaman of the first class; 
and the whole number of seamen belong- 
ing to the port cannot be estimated at more 
than two hundred.* 


* Blome's Britannia ; Gregson's Antiquities of tbe 
County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster, Part 11 ; 
Petition from Liverpool in the Privy Council Book. 
May 10. 1686. In 1690 the burials at Liverpool were 
151, the baptisms 120. In 1844 the net receipt of the 
customs at Liverpool was 4,365,5261. Is. 8d. 
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Watering places: Cheltenham^ Brighton. 

73. Such heis been the progress of (l) Chelten- 
those towns where wealth is created and so populous 
accumulated. Not less rapid has been the 17 ^ 
progress of towns of a very different kind, 
towns in which wealth, created and accu- ^"j^**** 
mulated elsewhere, is expended for pur- 
poses of health and recreation. Some of and 
the most remarkable of these towns have 
sprung into existence since the time of the 
Stuarts. Cheltenham is now a greater city 
than any which the kingdom contained in 
the seventeenth century, London alone 
excepted. But in the seventeenth century, 
and at the beginning of the eighteenth, 
Cheltenham was mentioned by local 
historians merely as a rural parish lying 
under the Cotswold Hills, and affording 
good ground, both for tillage and pasture. 

Corn grew and cattle browsed over the 
space now covered by that gay succession 
of streets and villas.* Brighton was des- 
cribed as a place which had once been 
thriving, which had possessed many small 
fishing barks, and which had, when at the 


* Atkyns’s Gloucestershire. 
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(2) Brighton 
had once 
been a 
thriving 
town with a 
population 
of over 2000 
but was fast 
sinking into 
decay on 
account of 
the 

encroach' 
ment of the 
sea. 


(3) Buxton, 
was the 
resort of the 
gentry of 
Derbyshire 
and the 


height of prosperity, contained above two 
thousand inhabitants, but which was 
sinking feist into decay. The sea was 
gradually gaining on the buildings, which 
at length almost entirely disappeared. 
Ninety years ago the ruins of an old fort 
were to be seen lying among the pebbles 
and seaweed on the beach; and ancient 
men could still point out the traces of 
foundations on a spot where a street of 
more than a hundred huts had been 
swallowed up by the waves. So desolate 
was the place after this calamity, that the 
vicarage was thought scarcely worth 
having. A few poor fishermen, however, 
still continued to dry their nets on those 
cliffs, on which now a town, more than 
twice as large and populous as the Bristol 
of the Stuarts, presents, mile after mile, 
its gay and fantastic front to the sea.* 

Buxton. Tunbridge Wells. 

« 

74. England, however, was not, in 
the seventeenth century, destitute of 
watering places. The gentry of Derby- 
shire and of the neighbouring counties 

• Magna Britannia ; Grose's Antiquities; New 
BrigKthelmstone Directory, 1770. 
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repaired to Buxton, where they were 
crowded into low wooden sheds, andWj^™" 
regaled with oatceike, and with a viand 
which the hosts called mutton, but which Hay's 
the guests strongl5' suspected to be dog.* London had* 
Tunbridge Wells, lying within a day’s ftTra^ons. 
journey of the capital, and in one of the 
richest and most highly civilised parts of 
the kingdom, had much greater attractions. 

At present we see there a town which 
would, a hundred aiid sixty years ago, 
have ranked, in population, fourth or fifth 
among the towns of England. The bril- 
liancy of the shops and the luxury of the 
private dwellings far surpasses anything 
that England could then show. When 
the court, soon after the Restoration, 
visited Tunbridge Wells, there was no 
town : but, within a mile of the spring, 
rustic cottages, somewhat cleaner and 
neater than the ordinary cottages of that 
time, were scattered over the heath. Some 
of these cabins were moveable, and were 
carried on sledges from one part of the 
common to amother. To these huts men 

• Tour in Derbyshire, by Thomas Browne, son of 
Sir Thomas. 
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of fashion, wearied with the din and smoke 
of London, sometimes came in the summer 
to breathe fresh air, and to catch a glimpse 
of rural life. During the season a kind of 
fair was daily held near the fountain. The 
wives and daughters of the Kentish farmers 
came from the neighbouring villages with 
cream, cherries, wheateairs, and quails. 
To chaffer with them, to flirt with them, 
to praise their straw hats and tight heels, 
was a refreshing pastime to voluptuziries 
sick of the airs of actresses and maids of 
honour. Milliners, toymen, and jewellers 
came down from London, and op>ened a 
bazaar under the trees. In one booth the 
politician might find his coffee and the 
London Gazette ; in another were gam- 
blers playing deep at basset ; and, on fine 
evenings, the fiddles were in attendance, 
and there were morris dances on the 
elastic turf of the bowling green. In 1685 
a subscription had just beeit raised eunong 
those who frequented the wells for build- 
ing a church, which the Tories, who then 
domineered everywhere, insisted on dedi- 
cating to Saint Charles the Mart 3 nr.* 

* Memoires de Grammont ; Hasted *8 History of Kent ; 
Tunbridge Wells, a Comedy, 1678; Causton's Tun- 
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Bath. 

75. But at the head of the English 
watering places, without a rival, was Bath. 
The springs of that city had been renowned 
from the days of the Romans. It had 
been, during many centuries, the seat of 
a Bishop. The sick repaired thither from 
every part of the realm. The King some- 
times held his court there. Nevertheless, 
Bath was then a maze of only four or five 
hundred houses, crowded within an old 
wall in the vicinity of the Avon. Pictures 
of what were considered as the finest of 
those houses are still extant, and greatly 
resemble the lowest rag shops and pot- 
houses of Ratcliffe Highway. Even then, 
indeed, travellers compleuned of the 
narrowness and meanness of the streets. 
That beautiful city which cheirms even 
eyes feuniliar with the meisterpieces of 
Bramante and^ Palladio, and which the 
genius of Anstey and of Smollett, of 
Frances Burney and of Jane Austen, 
has made cUissic ground, had not begun 
to exist. Milsom Street itself weis an open 

bridgialia. 1688; Metellus. a poem on Tunbridge 
Wells, 1693. 


(5) Bath was 
the greatest 
of English 
watering 
places. 

It was the 
seat of a 
Bishop and 
the King 
too 

sometimes 
held his 
court there. 
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Yet this was 
a small town 
containing 
about 300 
houses 
crowded 
within the 
old wall and 
wanting in 
modern 
comforts and 
luxuries. 


1^6 

field lying far beyond the walls ; and 
hedgerows intersected the space which is 
now covered by the Crescent and the 
Circus. The poor patients to whom the 
waters had been recommended lay on 
straw in a place which, to use the language 
of a contemporary physician, was a covert 
rather than a lodging. As to the comforts 
and luxuries which were to be found in 
the interior of the houses of Bath by the 
fashionable visitors who resorted thither 
in secirch of health or eimusement, we 
possess information more complete and 
minute than can generally be obtained on 
such subjects. A writer who published 
an account of that city about sixty yeeirs 
after the Revolution has accurately des- 
cribed the changes which had taken place 
within his own recollection. He assures 
us that, in his younger days, the gentlemen 
who visited the springs slept in rooms 
heurdly as good as the garrets which he 
lived to see occupied by footmen. The 
floors of the dining rooms were un- 
carpeted, and were coloured brown 
with a wash made of soot euid snudl 
beer, in order to hide the dirt. Not 
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a wainscot was painted. Not a he2irth or 
a chimney piece was of marble. A slab 
of common freestone and fire irons which 
had cost from three to four shillings were 
thought sufficient for emy hreplace. The 
best apartments were hung with coeurse 
woollen stuff, and were furnished with 
rushbottomed chairs. Readers who tedce 
an interest in the progress of civilisation 
and of the useful arts will be grateful to 
the humble topographer who has recorded 
these facts, and will perhaps wish that 
historians of far higher pretensions had 
sometimes spared a few pages from mili- 
tary evolutions eind political intrigues, for 
the purpose of letting us know how the 
parlours and bedcheimbers of our cincestors 
looked.' 


♦ See Wood’s History of Bath, 1749; Evelyn’s Diary, 
June 27. 1654; Pepys’s Diary, June 12. 1668; Stukeley’s 
Itinerarium Curiosum ; Collinson’s Somersetshire ; Dr. 
Pierce's History and Memoirs of the Bath, 1713, Book 
1. chap. viii. obs. 2. 1684. 1 have consulted several old 

maps and pictures of Bath, particularly one curious map 
which is surrounded by views of the principal buildings. 
It bears the date of 1717. 
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The 

position of 
London in 
England 
with respect 
to other 
towns was 
far higher 
than at 
present. 

It was the 
most 
populous 
town in 
Europe. 


London. 

76. The position of London, rela- 
tively to the other towns of the empire, 
was, in the time of Charles the Second, fat 
higher than at present. For at present the 
population of London is little more than 
six times the population of Manchester or 
of Liverpool. In the days of Charles the 
Second the population of London was 
more than seventeen times the population 
of Bristol or of Norwich. It may be 
doubted whether any other instance can 
be mentioned of a great kingdom 
in which the first city was more than 
seventeen times as large as the second. 
There is reason to believe that, in 1685, 
London had been, during about half a 
century, the most populous capital in 
Europe. The inhabitants, who are now 
at least nineteen hundred thousand, were 
then probably little more than half a 
million.* London had in the world only 
one commercial rival, now long out- 
stripped, the mighty «md opulent Amster- 
dam. English writers boasted of the forest 
of masts and yardarms which covered the 

* According to King, 530,000. (1848.) In 1651 the 
population of London exceeded 2,300, 000. (1857 ) 
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river from the Bridge to the Tower, and ofLondon'”^ 
of the stupendous sums which were col- 
lected at the Custom House in Thames quanej of 
Street. There is, indeed, no doubt that Newcastle ^ 
the trade of the metropolis then bore a far the wonder 
greater proportion than at present to the writers of 
whole trade of the country ; yet to our 
generation the honest vaunting of our 
ancestors must appear almost ludicrous. 

The shipping which they thought incredi- 
bly ^reat appears not to have exceeded 
seventy thousand tons. This was, indeed, 
then more than a third of the whole ton- 
nage of the kingdom, but is now less than 
a fourth of the tonnage of Newcastle, and 
is nearly equalled by the tonnage of the 
steam vessels of the Thames. The cus- 
toms of London amounted, in 1685, to 
about three hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds a year. In our time the net duty 
paid annually, at the same place, exceeds 
ten millions.* 


• Maepherson's History of Commerce: Chalmers's 
Estimate ; Chamberlayne’s State of England, 1684. The 
tonnage of the steamers belonging to the port of London 
was, at the end of 1847, about 60,000 tons. The customs 
of the port, from 1842 to 1845, very nearly averaged! 
11 , 000 , 000 /. 

9 
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In 1685 
LfOndon was 
only the 
nucleus of 
the present 
city. It did 
not extend 
to the 
borders of 
Middlesex 
and into the 
heart of 
Kent and 
Surrey as 
it does now. 


77. Whoever exeunines the maps of 
London which were published towards 
the close of the reign of Charles the Second 
will see that only the nucleus of the pre- 
sent capital then existed. The town did 
not, as now, fade by imp>erceptible degrees 
into the country. No long avenues of 
villeis, embowered in lilacs and laburnums, 
extended from the great centre of wealth 
and civilisation almost to the boundaries 
of Middlesex and far into the heart of Kent 
and Surrey. In the east, no part of the 
immense line of warehouses and artificial 
lakes which now spreads from the Tower 
to Blackwall had even been projected. On 
the west, scarcely one of those stately piles 
of building which axe inhabited by the 
noble and wealthy was in existence; emd 
Chelsea, which is now peopled by more 
than forty thousand human beings, was a 
quiet country village with about a thousemd 
inhabitemts.* On the north, cattle fed, 
and sportsmen wemdered with dogs and 
guns, over the site of the borough of Mary- 
lebone, and over fe«r the greater part of the 

^ Ly8on*8 Environs of London. The baptisms at 
Chelsea* between 1680 and 1690* were only forty-two a 


year. 
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space now covered by the boroughs of 
Finsbury and of the Tower Hamlets. 

Islington was almost a solitude; and poets 
loved to contrast its silence and repose with 
the din and turmoil of the monster 
London.* On the south the capital is now 
connected with its suburb by several 
bridges, not inferior in meignihcence and 
solidity to the noblest works of the Caesars, 
in 1683, a single line of irregular arches, 
overhung by piles of mean and crazy 
houses, and garnished, after a fashion 
worthy of the naked barbarians of 
Dahomy, with scores of mouldering 
heads, impeded the navigation of the 
river. 

The City. 

78. Of the metropolis, the City, The City 

I . (die buainew 

properly so called, was the most important quarter) 
division. At the time of the Restoration most 
it had been built, for the most part, of 
wood and plaster ; the few bricks that 
were used were ill baked ; the booths 
where goods were exposed to sale projected 
far into the streets, and were overhung 

• 1 • A f • superior to 

by the upper stories. A rew specimens tne houwa . 
deatroyed by 


* Cowley, Discourse of Solitude. 
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of this architecture may still be seen itr 
those districts which were not reached by 
the g^eat fire. That fire had, in a few 
days, covered a space of little less than 
a square mile with the ruins of eighty-nine 
churches and of thirteen thousand houses. 
But the City had risen again with a 
celerity which had excited the admiration 
of neighbouring countries. Unfortunately, 
the old lines of the streets had been to a 
great extent preserved ; and those lines, 
originally traced in an age when even 
princesses performed their journeys on 
horseback, were often too narrow to allow 
wheeled carriages to pass each other with 
ease, and were therefore ill adapted for 
the residence of wealthy persons in an 
age when a coach and six was a fashion- 
able luxury. The style of building was, 
however, far superior to that of the City 
which had perished. The ordinary mate- 
rial was brick, of much better quality 
than had formerly been used. On the sites 
of the ancient p2u:ish churches had arisen 
a multitude of new domes, towers, and 
spires which bore the mark of the fertile 
genius of Wren. In every place save one: 
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tlie traces of the great devastation had 
been completely effaced. But the crowds 
of workmen, the scaffolds and the masses 
of hewn stone were still to be seen where 
the noblest of Protestant temples was 
slowly rising on the ruins of the old 
Cathedral of St, Paul.* 

79. The whole character of the City xhe City 
has, since that time, undergone a coni- 
ple*e change. At present the bankers, 
the merchants, and the chief shopkeepers , 

bankers and 

repair thither on six mornings of every merchants 
week for the transaction of business : but their homes 
they reside in other quarters of the metro- 'suburbs, 
polis, or at suburban country seats sur- 
rounded by shrubberies and flower gardens. 

This revolution in private habits has pro- 
duced a political revolution of no small 
importance. The City is no longer re- 
garded by the wealthiest traders with that 

* The fullest and most trustworthy information about 
the state of the buildings of London at this time is 
to be derived from the maps and drawings in the 
British iVuseum and in the Pepysian Library. The bad- 
ness of the bricks in the old buildings of London is 
particularly mentioned in the Travels of the Grand Duke 
Cosmo. There is an account of the works at St. Paurs 
in Ward's London Spy. 1 am almost ashamed to quote 
such nauseous balderdash ; but 1 have been forced to 
descend even lower, if possible, in search of materials. 



In the 

17th centuiy 
the City 
was not 
merely the 
counting 
house of the 
great mer* 
^ants hut 
their home. 
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attachment which every man naturally 
feels for his home. It is no longer asso- 
ciated in their minds with domestic 2 ifiec- 
tions and endearments. Tlie fireside, the 
nursery, the social' table, the quiet bed are 
not there. Lombard Street and Thread- 
needle Street are merely places where men 
toil auid accumulate. They go elsewhere 
to enjoy and to expend. On a Sunday, 
or in an evening after the hours of busi- 
ness, some courts and alleys, which a few 
hours before had been alive with hxirrying 
feet and anxious faces, are as silent as the 
glades of a forest. The chiefs of the 
mercantile interest are no longer citizens. 
They avoid, they almost contemn, muni- 
cipal honours and duties. Those honours 
and duties are abandoned to men who, 
though useful and highly respectable, 
seldom belong to the princely commercial 
houses of which the neunes are renowned 
throughout the world. 

80. In the seventeenth century the 
City was the mercheuit’s residence. Those 
mansions of the great old burghers which 
still exist have been turned into counting 
houses and weuehouses: but it is evident 
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that they were originally not inferior in 
magnificence to the dwellings which were ‘He City 
then inhabited by the nobility. They some- ly guarded 

j . -Ill honour 

times stand in retired and gloomy courts, and rights, 
and are accessible only by inconvenient 
piassages : but their dimensions are ample, 
and their aspect stately. The entr2mces 
eure decorated with richly carved pillcirs 
and canopies. The staircases and land- 
ing places are not wanting in grandeur. 

The floors are sometimes of wood, tessel- 
lated after the fashion of France. The 
palace of Sir Robert Clayton, in the Old 
Jewry, contained a superb banqueting 
room wainscoted with cedar, and adorned 
with battles of gods and giants in fresco.* 

Sir EHidley North expended for thousand 
pounds, a sum which would then have 
been important to a Duke, on the rich 
furniture of his reception rooms in Basing- 
hall Street. t In such abodes, under the 
last Stuarts, the heads of the great firms 
lived splendidly and hospitably. To their 
dwelling place they were bound by the 
strongest ties of interest and affection. 

* Evelyn’s Diary, Sept. 20. 1672. 

t Roger North’s Life of Sir Dudley North. 
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There they had passed their youth, had 
made their friendships, had courted their 
wives, had seen their children grow up, 
had laid the remains of their parents in the 
earth, and expected that their own remains 
would be laid. That intense patriotism 
which is peculiar to the members of 
societies congregated within a neurrow space 
was, in such circumstances, strongly deve- 
loped. London was, to the Londoner, 
what Athens was to the Athenian of the 


age of Pericles, what Florence was to the 
Florentine of the fifteenth century. The 
citizen was proud of the grandeur of his 
city, punctilious about her claims to 


respect, ambitious of her offices, and 


The can- 
cellation of 
the old 
charter 
by the King 
still rankled 
bitterly in 
the minds 
of the 
Londoners. 
The officers 
of the new 
corporation 
of London 
were Tories 
though the 

Whig 


'zealovis for her franchises. 

81. At the close of the reign of Charles 
the Second the pride of the Londoners 
was smarting from a cruel mortification. 
The old charter had been taken away; 
and the magistracy had been remodelled. 
All the civic functionaries were Tories : 
and the Whigs, though in numbers and 
in wealth superior to their opponents, found 


citizens ex- | i iilf ii 

celled them themselves excluded trom every local 
and number. dignity. Nevertheless, the externej splen- 
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dour of the municipal government was not 
diminished, nay, was rather increased by 
this change. For, under the administration 
of some Puritans who had lately borne 
rule, the ancient fame of the City for good 
cheer had declined : but under the new 
magistrates, who belonged to a more festive 
party, and at whose boards guests of rank 
and fashion from beyond Temple Bar 
were ^ften seen, the Guildhall and the 
hi Jls of the great companies were enlivened 
by many sumptuous banquets. During 
these repasts, odes, composed by the poet 
laureate of the corporation, in praise of the 
King, the Duke, and the Mayor, were 
sung to music. The drinking was deep, 
the shouting loud. An observant Tory, 
who had often shared in these revels, has 
remarked that the practice of huzzaing 
after drinking healths dates from this 
joyous period.* 

82 . The magnificence displayed by the 
first civic magistrate was almost regal. 
The gilded coach, indeed, which is now 

• North’s Examen. This most amusing writer has 
preserved a specimen of the sublime rapture.s in which 
the Pindar of the City indulged : — 

“ The worshipful Sir John Moor ! 

After age that name adore ! 


The City 
exercised a 
very power- 
ful influence 
in the 
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politics of 
the country 



and military 
resources. 

It had the 
power of 
making and 
unmaking 
kings. 


annually admired by the crowd, was not 
yet a peurt of his state. On great occasions 
he appeared on horseback, attended by a 
long cavalcade inferior in magnificence 
only to that which, before a coronation, 
escorted the sovereign from the Tower to 
Westminster. The Lord Mayor was 
never seen in public without his rich robe, 
his hood of black velvet, his gold chain, 
his jewel, and a great attendance of har- 
bingers and guards.* Nor did the world 
find anything ludicrous in the pomp which 
constantly surrounded him. For it was 
not more than proportioned to the place 
which, as wielding the strength and re- 
presenting the dignity of the City of 
London, he was entitled to occupy in the 
state. That City, being then not only 
without equal in the country, but without 
second, had, during five and forty years, 
exercised almost as great an influence on 
the politics of Engl'amd as Paris has, in our 
own time, exercised on the politics of 
France. In intelligence London was 
greatly in advance of every other prut of 


* CKamberlayne'e State of England* 1684; Angliae 
Metropolis^ 1690; Seymour's London, 1734. 
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the kingdom. A government, supported 
and trusted by London, could in a day 
obtain such pecuniary meeuis eis it would 
have taken months to collect from the 
rest of the island. Nor were the military 
resources of the capital to be despised. 
The power which the Lord Lieutenants 
exercised in other parts of the kingdom 
was in London intrusted to a Commission 
of eminent citizens. Under the orders of 
this Commission were twelve regiments of 
foot and two regiments of horse. An 
army of drap>ers* apprentices and journey- 
men tailors, with common councilman for 
captains and aldermen for colonels, might 
not indeed have been able to stand its 
ground against regular troops ; but there 
were then very few regular troops in the 
kingdom. A town, therefore, which could 
send forth, at an hour’s notice, twenty 
thousand men, abounding in natural 
courage, provided with tolerable weapons, 
euid not altogether untinctured with martial 
discipline, could not but be a valuable ally 
and a formidable enemy. It was not for- 
gotten that Hampden and Psrm had been 
{protected from lawless tyranny by the 
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London trainbands ; that, in the great crisis 
of the civil war, the London trainbands 
had marched to raise the siege of Glou- 
cester; or that, in the movement against 
the military tyrants which followed the 
downfall of Richard Cromwell, the London 
trainbands had borne a signal part. In 
truth, it is no exaggeration to say that, 
but for the hostility of the City, Charles 
the First would never have been van- 
quished, and that, without the help of the 
City, Charles the Second could scarcely 
have been restored. 

These 83. These considerations may serve 

considera- i • i • • r i 

tionsled to expleun why, in spite ot that attraction 
intei^uing- which had, during a long course of years, 
to^tesi^"* gradually drawn the aristocracy westward, 
aiaJteSSry ^ men of high rank had continued, 
Aldersgate ® veiy recent period, to dwell in the 

Street and vicinity of the Exchange and of the Guild- 

Buekingham •' i r> l • i 

in Dowgate. hall. Shaftesbury and Buckingham, while 
engaged in bitter and unscrupulous opposi- 
tion to the government, had thought that 
they could nowhere carry on their intrigues 
so conveniently or so securely as under the 
protection of the City magistrates and the 
City militia. Shaftesbury had therefore 
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lived in Aldersgate Street, at a house which 
may still easily be known by pilasters and 
wreaths, the graceful work of Inigo. 
Buckingham had ordered his mansion near 
Charing Cross, once the abode of the 
Archbishops of York, to be pulled down; 
and, while streets and alleys which are 
still named after him were rising on that 
site, chose to reside in Dowgate.* 

Fashionable part of the capital. 

84. These, however, were rare excep- 
tions. Almost all the noble families of 
England had long migrated beyond the 
walls. The district where most of their 
town houses stood lies between the City 
and the regions which are now considered 
as fashionable. A few great men still re- 
tained their hereditary hotels between the 
Streind and the river. The stately dwell- 
ings on the south and west of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, the Piazza of Covent Garden, 
Southampton Square, which is now called 
Bloomsbury Square, and King’s Square in 
Soho Fields, which is now called Soho 

• North’s Examen, 116. Wood, Ath. Ox. Shaftesr* 
bury. The Duke of B.’s Litany. 


Most of 
the noble 
families had 
their houses 
in the 
fashionable 
quarters 
beyond the 
City walls. 
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The 

favourite 
spots were 
on the 
south and 
west of ^ 
Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, 
the Piazza 
of Covent 
Garden, 
Blootnsburv 
Square and 
Soho Square. 


Square, were eunong the favourite spotsi. 
Foreign princes were carried to see Blooms- 
bury Square, as one of the wonders of 
Engl2mid.* Soho Square, which had just 
been built, was to our ancestors a subject 
of pride with which their posterity will 
hardly sympathize. Monmouth Square 
had been the name while the fortunes of 
the Duke of Monmouth flourished; and 
on the southern side towered his meinsion. 
The front, though ungraceful, weis lofty 
and richly adorned. The walls of the 
principal apartments were flnely sculp- 
tured with fruit, foliage, and Eurmorial 
bearings, and were hung with embroidered 
satin. t Every trace of this magnificence 
has long disappeEured ; Eind no aristocrati- 
cal mansion is to be found in that once 
Euristocratical quarter. A little way north 
from Holbom, and on the verge of the 
pastures and cornfields, rose two celebrated 
palaces, each with an ample garden. One 
of them, then called Southsunpton House, 
and subsequently Bedford House, was re- 


* Travels of the Grand Duke Cosmo, 
t Chamberlayne's State of England, 1684; Pennant's 
London; Smith's Life of Nollekens. 
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moved about fifty years ago to make room 
for a new city, which now covers, with 
its squares, streets, and churches, a vast 
area, renowned in the seventeenth century 
for peaches and snip>es. The other, 
Montague House, celebrated for its 
frescoes and furniture, was, a few months 
after the death of Charles the Second, 
burned to the ground, and was speedily 
succeeded by a more magnificent Mon- 
tague House, which, having been long the 
repository of such various and precious 
treasures of art, science, and learning as 
were scarce ever before assembled under 
a single roof, has just given place to an 
edifice more magnificent still.* 

85. Nearer to the court, on a space St. James'* 
called Saint James’s Fields, had just been f^JJ^*'*** 
built Saint jeimes’s Square and Jermyn 
Street. Saint James’s Church had recently 
been opened for the accommodation of the 
inhabitants of this new qu 2 trter.t Golden 
Square, which was in the next generation 
inhabited by lords and ministers of state, 
had not yet been begun. Indeed the only 

* Evelyn's Diary, Oct. 10. 1683, Jan. 19. 168^ 

t Stat. I Jac. II. c. 22. Evelyn’s Diary, Dec. 7. 1684. 
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dwellings to be seen on the north of Picca- 
dilly were three or four isolated and almost 
rural mansions, of which the most cele- 
brated was the costly pile erected by 
Clarendon, and nicknamed Dunkirk House. 
It had been purchased after its founder’s 
downfall by the Duke of Albemarle. The 
Clarendon Hotel and Albemarle Street 
still preserve the memory of the site. 

The 86. He who then rambled to what 

fashionable ^ 

quarter of IS DOW the gayest and most crowded part 

Street of Regent Street found himself in a soli- 

was then a , , . . 

solitude. tude, and was sometimes so fortunate as 
to have a shot at a woodcock.* On the 
north the Oxford road ran between hedges. 
Three or four hundred yards to the south 
were the geurden walls of a few great houses 
which were considered as quite out of 
town. On the west was a meadow re- 
nowned for a spring from which, long 
afterwards. Conduit Street was named. On 
the east was a field not to be paissed with- 
out a shudder by any Londoner of that 
age. There, as in a place feur from the 

* Old General Oglethorpe, 'who died in 1785* used 
to boast that he had shot birds here in Anne's reign. 
See Pennant's lUmdon* and the Gentleman's Magazine 
for July, 1785. 
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haunts of men, had been dug, twenty 
years before, when the great plague was 
raging, a pit into which the dead carts 
had nightly shot corpses by scores. It 
was popularly believed that the earth was 
deeply tainted with infection, and could 
not be disturbed without imminent risk to 
human life. No foundations were laid 
there till two generations had passed with- 
out any return of the pestilence, and till 
the ghastly spot had long been surrounded 
by buildings.* 


87. We should greatly err if we were 
to suppose that any of the streets and 
squeires then bore the same aspect as at 
present. The great majority of the houses, 
indeed, have, since that time, been wholly, 
or in great part, rebuilt. If the most 
fashionable parts of the capital could be 
placed before us, such as they then were, 
we should be disgusted by their squalid 
appearance, and poisoned by their noisome 
atmosphere. In Covent Garden a filthy 
and noisy market was held close to the 
dwellings of ^the great. Fruit women 


The 

majority o£ 
the houses 
have since 
been wholly 
or partly re- 
built. 

Even the 
most 

fashionable 
quarters of 
that age 
would now 
appear to 
be dirty and 
squalid. 


* The pest field will be seen in maps of London as 
late as the end of George the First’s reign. 


10 
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screeuned, carters fought, cabbage stalks 
and rotten apples accumulated in heaps 
at the thresholds of the Countess of Berk- 
shire and of the Bishop of Durham.* 


The 

centre of 
Lincoln's 
Inn Fields 
was an open 
space where 
the rabble 
congregated 
every even- 
ing to wit- 
ness rustic 
sports. 


88. The centre of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields was an open space where the rabble 
congregated every evening, within a few 
yards of Ceurdigan House and Winchester 
House, to heau: mountebanks harangue, to 
see bears dance, emd to set dogs at oxen. 
Rubbish was shot in every part of the area. 
Horses were exercised there. The 


beggars were as noisy and importunate as 
in the worst governed cities of the Con- 
tinent. A Lincoln’s Inn mumper was a 
proverb. The whole fraternity knew the 
arms and liveries of every charitably dis- 
posed grandee in the neighbourhood, and, 
as soon as his lordship’s coach and six 
appeeured, came hopping and crawling in 
crowds to persecute him. These disorders 
leisted, in spite of many accidents, and of 
some legal proceedings, till, in the reign 


* See a very curious plgn of Covent Garden made 
about 1690, and engraved for Smith's History of West- 
minster. See also Hogarth's Morning, painted while 
some of the houses in the Piazza were still occupied by 
people of fashion. 
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of George the Second, Sir Joseph Jekyll, 

Master of the Rolls, wm knocked down 
eind nearly killed in the middle of the 
square. Then at length palisades were set 
up, and a pleasant garden laid out.* ** 

89. Saint jeimes’s Squeire weis a |t. James's 
receptacle for all the offal and cinders, for was a 
all the dead cats and dead dogs of 
Westminster. At one time a cudgel rubbuk of 
player kept the ring there. At an- 
other time an impudent squatter settled 
himself there, and built a shed for 
rubbish under the windows of the gilded 
saloons in which the first magnates of the 
realm, Norfolks, Ormonds, Kents, and 
Pembrokes, gave banquets and balls. It 
was not till these nuisances had lasted 
through a whole generation, and till much 


* London Spy ; I'om Brown’s Comical View of 
London and Westminster; Turner’s Propositions for the 
employing of the Poor, 1678; Daily Courant and Daily 
Journal of June, 7. 1733; Case of Michael v. Allestree, 
in 1676, 2 Levinz. p. 172. Michael had been run over by 
two horses which Allestree was breaking in in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. declaration set forth that the defendant 

**porta deux chivals ungovernable en un coach, et im- 
provide, incaute, et absque debita consideratione inepti- 
tudinis loci la eux drive pur eux faire tractable et apt pur 
un coach, quels chivals, pur ceo que, per leur ferocite, 
ne poient estre rule, curre but le plaintiff et le noie.'* 
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had been written about them, that the . 
inhabitants applied to Parliament for per- 
mission to put up rails, and to plant 
trees.* 


The 

streets were 
unspeakably 
dirty and 
the pave- 
ments detest- 
able. No 
care was 
taken for 
proper 

drainage and 
so the 
gutters 
became 
roaring 
torrents after 
a shower. 


90. When such was the state of the 
region inhabited by the most luxurious 
portion of society, we may easily believe 
that the great body of the population 
suffered what would now be considered 
as insupportable grievances. The pave- 
ment was detestable; all foreigners cried 
shame upon it. The drainage was so bad 
that in rainy weather the gutters soon be- 
came torrents. Several facetious poets 
have commemorated the fury with which 
these black rivulets roeured down Snow 
Hill and Ludgate Hill, bearing to 
Fleet Ditch a vast tribute of animal 
and vegetable hlth from the stalls of 
butchers and greengrocers. Tliis flood 
was profusely thrown to right and left by 
coaches and carts. To keep as far from 


* Stat. 12 Geo. I. c. 25 ; Commons* Journals, Feb. 25. 
March 2. 172^ ; London Gardener, 1712; Evening Post, 
March 23. 1731. f have not been able to find this 
number of the Evening Post; I therefore quote it on the 
faith of Mr. Malcolm, who mentions it in his History 
of London. 
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the carriage road as possible was therefore 
the wish of every pedestrian. TTie mild 
and timid gave the wall. The bold and 
athletic took it. If two roisterers met, 
they cocked their hats in each other’s 
faces, and pushed each other about till the 
weaker was shoved toweurds the kennel. 
If he -ivas a mere bully he sneaked off, 
muttering that he should find a time. If 
he was pugnacious, the encounter probably 
ended in a duel behind Montague House.* 
91 . The houses were not numbered. 
There would indeed have been little ad- 
vantage in numbering them; for of the 
coachmen, chairmen porters, and errand 
boys of London, a very small proportion 
could read. It was necessary to use meurks 
which the most ignorant could under- 
stand. The shops were therefore distin- 
guished by painted signs, which gave a 
gay and grotesque aspect to the streets. 
The walk from Charing Cross to White- 
chapel lay through an endless succession 
of Saracens’ Heads, Roi^al Oaks, Blue 

• Letters sur les Anglois, written early in the reign 
of William the Third; Swift’s City Shower; Gay’s Trivia, 
Johnson used to relate a curious conversation which he 
had with his mother about giving and taking the wall. 
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Bears, 2ind Golden Lambs, which dis- 
appeetred when they were no longer 
required (or the direction of the common 
people. , 


The streets 
were not 
lighted and 
so it was 
not merely 
difficult but 
dangerous 
to walk 
there in the 
dark. They 
were 

infested by 
thieves and 
robbers and 
roisterers 
belonging 
to the uppet 
classes. 


Police of London. 

92 . When the evening closed in, the 
difficulty and danger of walking about 
London became serious indeed. The 
garret windows were opened, and pails 
were emptied, with little regeird to those 
who were passing below. Falls, bruises, 
and broken bones were of constant occur- 
rence. For, till the last year of thd reign 
of Charles the Second, most of the streets 
were left in profound deirkness. TTiieves 
and robbers plied their trade with 
impunity : yet they were hardly so terrible 
to peaceable citizens as another class of 
ruffians. It was a favourite amusement 
of dissolute young gentlemen to swagger 
by night about the toVn, breeJcing 
windows, upsetting sedans, beating quiet, 
men, and offering rude caresses to pretty 
women. Severed dyneisties of these tyrants - 
had, since the Restoration, domineered 
over the streets. The Muns and Tityre 
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Xus had given place to the Hectors, and 
the Hectors had been recently succeeded 
by the Scourers. At a later period eurose 
the Nicker, the Hawcubite, and the yet 
more dreaded name of Mohawk. The 
machinery for keeping the peace was 
utterly contemptible. There was an Act 
of Common Council which provided that 
more than a thousand watchmen should 
be constantly on the alert in the city, from 
sunset to sunrise, and that every inhabitant 
should take his turn of duty. But this 
Act was negligently executed. Few of 
those who were summoned left their 
homes ; and those few generally found it 


* Oldham’s Imitation of the 3rd Satire of Juvenal, 
1682 ; Shadwell’s Scourer.**, 1690. Many other authorities 
will readily occur to all who are acquainted with the 
popular literature of that and the succeediner generation. 
It may l>e suspected that some of the Tityre Tus, like 
grood Cavaliers, hroke Milton’s windows shortly after the 
Restoration. 1 am confident that he was thinkingr of 
those pests of London when he dictated the noble 
lines. — 

“And in luxurious cities, when the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers. 

And injury and outrage, and when night 
Oarkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.’* 
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lighting 
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reign of 
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more agreeable to tipple in alehouses than 
to pace the streets.* 

Lighting of London. 

93. It ought to be noticed that, in the 
last year of the reign of Cheurles the Second, 
began a great change in the police of 
London, a change which has perhaps 
added as much to the happiness of the 
body of the people as revolutions of much 
greater fame. An ingenious projector, 
named Edward Homing, obtained letters 
patent conveying to him, for a term of 
years, the exclusive right of lighting up 
London. He undertook, for a moderate 
consideration, to place a light before every 
tenth door, on moonless nights, from 
Michaelmas to Lady Day, and from six to 
twelve of the clock. Those who now see 
the capital all the year round, from dusk, 
to dawn, bleizing with a splendour corn- 
pared with which the illun>^ations for La 
Hogue and Blenheim would have looked 
pale, may perhaps smile to think of 
Heming’s lanterns, which glimmered 


• Seymour's London. 
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feebly before one house in ten during a 
small part of one night in three. But such 
was not the feeling of his contemporaries. 
His scheme was enthusiastically 
applauded, and furiously attacked. The 
friends of improvement extolled him as the 
greatest of all the benefactors of his city. 
What, they asked, were the boasted inven- 
tions of Archimedes, when compared with 
the achievement of the man who had 
turned the nocturnal shades into noon 
day ? In spite of these eloquent eulogies 
the cause of darkness was not left unde- 
fended. There were fools in that age who 
opposed the introduction of what was 
called the new light as strenuously as 
fools in our age have opposed the intro- 
duction of vaccination and railroads, as 
strenuously as the fools of an age anterior 
to the dawn of history doubtless opposed 
the introduction of the plough and of 
alphabetical wnting. Many years after 
the date of Heming^s patent there were 
extensive districts in which no lamp was 
seen.* 


* Angliae Metropolis, 1690, Sect. 17. entitled. “Of 
the new liarhts.’* Se 3 rmour *8 London. 
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Whitefriars. 


Originally it 
provided an 
asylum for 
insolvent 
debtors but 
in course of 
time it 
became a 
nest of the 
worst 

criminals of 
the country. 


94. We may easily imagine what, in 
such times, must have been the state of 
the quarters of London which were 
peopled by the outcasts of society. Among 
those quarters one had attained a scanda- 
lous pre-eminence. On the confines of the 
City and the Temple had been founded, 
in the thirteenth century, a House of 
Carmelite Friars, distinguished by their 
white hoods. Tlie precinct of this house 
had, before the Reformation, been a sanc- 
tu£iry for crinynals, and still retained the 
privilege of protecting debtors from eirrest. 
Insolvents consequently were to be found 
in every dwelling, from cellar to garret. 
Of these a large proportion were knaves 
and libertines, and were followed to their 
asylum by women more abandoned than 
themselves. The civil power was unablo 
to keep order in a district swarming with 
such inhabitants ; and thus Whitefriars 
became the favourite resort of all who 
wished to be emancipated from the 
restraints of the law. Though the 
immunities legally belonging to the place 
extended only to cases of debt, cheats. 
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false witnesses, forgers, and highwa3anen 
found refuge there. For amidst a rabble 
so desperate no peace officer’s life was in 
safety. At the cry of “Rescue,” bullies 
with swords and cudgels, and termagant 
hags with spits and broomsticks, poured 
forth by hundreds ; and the intruder was 
fortunate if he escaped back into Fleet 
Street, hustled, stripped, and pumped 
UF>on. Even the warrant of the Chief 
Justice of England could not be executed 
without the help of a company of mus- 
k#*teers. Such relics of the barbarism of 
the darkest ages were to be found within 
a short walk of the chambers where 
Somers was studying history and law, of 
the chapel where Tillotson was preaching, 
'of the coffee house where Dryden was 
posing judgment on poems and plays, 
and of the hall where the Royal Society 
was examining the astronomical system of 
Isaac Newton.* 


* Stowe’s Survey of London ; Shadwell's Squire of 
Alsatia; Ward’s London Spy; Stat. 8 & 9 Gul. IIL 
cap. 27. 
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The Court. 

95. Each of the two cities which 
made up the capital of England had its 
own centre of attraction. In the metro- 
offices polis of coHimerce the point of converge 
honours ence was the Exchange; in the. metropolis 
bestowed by of fashion the Palace. But the Palace did 

the ministers n i i 

and not the not retain its innuence so long aks the 
**^'”*‘ Exchange. The Revolution completely 
altered the relations between the court and 
the higher classes of society. It was by 
degrees discovered that the King, in his 
individual capacity, had very little to 
give; that coronets and garters, bishoprics 
and embassies, lordships of the Treasury 
and tellerships of the Exchequer, nay, 
even charges in the royal stud and bed- 
chamber, were really bestowed, not by 
him, but by his advisers. Every ambi- 
tious amd covetous man perceived that he 
would consult his own interest far better 
by acquiring the dominibn of a Cornish 
borough, aind by rendering good service 
to the ministry during a critical' session, 
i than by becoming the companion, or even 
the minion, of his prince. It was there- 
cfore in the antechaunbers, not of George 


The in- 
fluence of 
the Palace 
declined 
after the 

Revolution 
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the First and of George the Second, but The change, 
of Walpole and of Pelham, that the daily 
crowd of courtiers was to be found. It is wM*com°"’ 
also to be remarked that the same revolu- jlfring the 
tion, which made it impossible that our 
Kings should use the patronage of the 
state merely for the purpose of gratifying 
then personal predilections, gave us 
several Kings unfitted by their education 
and habits to be gracious and affable hosts. 

They had been born and bred on the 
Continent. They never felt themselves 
at home in our island. If they spoke our 
language, they spoke it inelegantly and 
with effort. Our national character they 
never fully understood. Our national 
manners they hardly attempted to acquire. 

The most important part of their duty 
they performed better than any ruler who 
had preceded them : for they governed 
strictly according to law : but they could 
not be the first gentlemen of the realm, the 
heads of polite society. If ever they un- 
bent, it was in a very small circle where 
hardly an English face was to be seen; 
and they were never so happy as when 
th(^ could escape for a summer to their 
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In the 
time of 

Charles 11 
the Palace 
was the 
centre of 
fashion and 
political 
intrigue. 


native land. They had indeed their days 
of reception for oiir nobility euid gentry; 
but the reception wm mere matter of form, 
and became at last as solemn a ceremony 
as a funeral. 

96. Not such was the court of Charles 
the Second. Whitehall, when he dwelt 
there, was the focus of political intrigue 
and of fashionable gaiety. Half the 
jobbing and half the flirting of the metro- 
polis went on under his roof. Whoever 
could make himself agreeable to the 
prince, or could secure the good offices of 
the mistress, might hope to rise in the 
world without rendering any service to the 
government, without being even known by 
sight to Einy minister of state. This cour- 
tier got a frigate, and that a company; a 
third, the peirdon of a rich offender; a 
fourth, a lease of crown land on easy 
terms. If the King notified his pleasure 
that a briefless lawyer should be made a 
judge, or that a libertine basnet should be 
made a peer, the gravest counsellors, after 
a little murmuring, submitted.* Interest, 

* See Sir Rbger North’d account of the way in which 
Wright was made a judge, and Clarendon’s account of 
the way in which Sir George Savile was made a peer- 
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therefore, drew a constant press of suitors Ifwms 

^ crowded with 

to the cates of the palace ; and those cates ^ndidatiM 
always stood wide. The King kept open who^anted 
house every day, and all day long, for the themselves 

agpreeable to 

good society of London, the extreme the lOng 
Whigs only excepted. Hardly any gentle- miatresses. 
man had any difficulty in making his way 
to the royal presence. The levee was 
exactly what the word imports. Some 
men of quality came every morning to 
stand round their master, to chat with him 
while his wig was combed and his cravat 
tied, and to accompany him in his early 
walk through the Park. All persons who 
had been properly introduced might, with- 
out any special invitation, go to see him 
dine, sup, dance, and play at hazard, and 
might have the pleasure of hearing him 
tell stories, which indeed he told remark- 
ably well, about his flight from Worcester, 
and about the misery which he had endured 
when he was a state prisoner in the hands 
of the canting meddling preachers of 
Scotland. Bystanders whom His Majesty 
recognised often came in for a courteous 
word. This proved a far more successful 
kingcraft ilian any that his father or grand- 
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father had practised. It was not easy for 
the most austere republican of the school 
of Marvel to resist the fascination of so 
much good humour and affability : and 
many a veteran Cavalier, in whose hccirt 
the remembrance of unrequited sacrifices 
and services had been festering during 
twenty years, was compensated in one 
moment for wounds and sequestrations by 
his sovereign’s kind nod, and “God bless 
you,. my old friend !’’ 


The 

Palace was 
the centre 
of news and 
visitors 
crowded to 
it to obtain 
news at the^ 
fountain- 
head. 


97. Whitehall naturally became the 
chief staple of news. Whenever there was 
a rumour that anything important had 
happened or was about to happen, people 
hastened thither to obtain intelligence from 
the fountain head. The galleries pre- 
sented the appeeurance of a modern club 
room at an anxious time. TTiey were full 
of people inquiring whether the Dutch mail 
was in, what tidings the express from 
France had brought, wheth^ John Sobiesky 
had beaten the Turks, whether the Doge 
of Genoa was really at Paris. These 
were matters about which it was safe to 
talk edoud. But there were subjects con- 
cerning which information was asked and 
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given in whispers. Had Halifax got the 
better of Rochester? Was there to be a 
Parliament? Was the Duke of York 
really going to Scotleuid? Had Monmouth 
really been summoned from the Hague? 

Men tried to read the countenance of every 
minister as he went through the throng to 
and from the royal closet. All sorts of 
auguries were drawn from the tone in 
which His Majesty spoke to the Lord 
President, or from the laugh with ;which 
His Majesty honoured a jest of the Lord 
Privy Seal ; and in a few hours the hopes 
and fears inspired by such slight indica- 
tions had spread to all the coffee houses 
from St. Jzunes’s to the Tower.* 

The coffee houses. 

98. The coffee house must not be 
dismissed with a cursory mention. It 

organs ror 

might indeed at that time have been not expret- 


♦ The sources from which I have drawn my informa- 
lion about the state of the court a 3 too numerous to 
recapitulate. Among them are the Despatches of 
Barillon, Van Citters, Ronquillo. and Adda, the Travels 
of the Grand Duke Cosmo, the Diaries of Pepya, Evelyn, 
and Teonge, and the Memoirs of Grammont and 
Reresby. 

II 
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•ion^ot improperly called a most important politi- 
opinion. cal institution. No Parliament had sat for 
years. - The municipal council of the City 
had ceased to speak the sense of the 
citizens. Public meetings, harangues, 
resolutions, and the rest of the modem 
machinery of agitation had not yet come 
into fashion. Nothing resembling the 
modem newspaper existed. In such cir- 
cumstances the coffee houses were the 
chief torgans through which the public 
opinion of the metropolis vented itself. 


The 

cotfee house 
was the 
Londoner *s 
home and 


99. TTie first of these establishments 
had been set up, in the time of the 
Common weeJth, by a Turkey merchant, 
wha had acquired among the Mahometans 
a taste for their favourite beverage. The 
convenience of being able to make appoint- 
ments in any pzurt of the town, and of 
being able to pass evenings socially at a 
very small charge, was so great that the 
fashion spread fast. Every m 2 Ui of the 
upper or middle class went daily to his 
cofiee house to learn the news and to dis- 
cuss it. Every coffee house had one or 
more orators to whose eloquence the crowd 
list^ed with admiration, and who soon 
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became, what the journalists of our own 
time have been called, a fourth Estate of 
the realm. The court had long seen with 
uneasiness the growth of this new power 
in the state. An attempt had been made, 
during Danby’s administration, to close 
the coffee houses. But men of all parties 
missed theii usual places of resort so much 
that there was an universal outcry. The 
government did not venture, in opposition 
to a feeling so strong and general, to en- 
force a regulation of which the legality 
might well be questioned. Since that time 
ten years had elapsed, and dtiring those 
years the number and influence of the 
coffee houses had been constantly in- 
creasing. Foreigners remarked that the 
coffee house was that which especially 
distinguished London from all other cities ; 
that the coffee house was the Londoner’s 
home, and that those who wished to find 
a gentleman commonly eisked, not whether 
he lived in Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, 
but whether he frequented the Grecian or 
the Rainbow. Nobody was excluded from 
these places who laid down his penny at 
the bar. Yet every rank suid profession. 



men of 
different 
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and every shade of religious and political 
opinion, had its own head-quarters. There 
were houses near St. Jeunes’s Park where 
fops congregated, their heads and shoulders 
covered with black or flaxen wigs, not 
less ample than those which are now worn 
by the Chancellor and by the Speeiker of 
the House of Commons. The wig came 
from Paris ; and so did the rest of the fine 
gentleman’s ornaments, his embroidered 
coat, his fringed gloves, and the tassel 
which upheld his pantaloons. The con- 
versation was in that dialect which, long 
after it had ceased to be spoken in fashion- 
able circles, continued, in the mouth of 
Lord Foppington, to excite the mirth of 
theatres.* The atmosphere was like that 
of a perfumer’s shop. Tobacco in any 
other form than that of richly scented 
snuff was held in abomination. If any 
clown, ignorant of the usages of the house, 
called for a pipe, the sneers of the whole 

* The chief peculiarity of this dialect was that, in 
a large class of words, the O was pronounced like A. 
Thus stork was pronounced stark. See Vanbrugh's- 
Relapse. Lord Sunderland was a great master of,thU~ 
court tune, as Roger North calls it; and Titus Oates, 
affected it in the hope of passing for a fine gentleman^ 
Examen, 77. 254. 
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assembly and the short answers of the 
waiters soon convinced him that he had 
better go somewhere else. Nor, indeed, 
would he have had far to go. For, in 
general, the coffee rooms reeked with 
tobacco like a guardroom ; and strangers 
sometimes expressed their surprise that so 
many people should leave their own fure" 
sides to sit in the midst of eternal fog and 
stench. Nowhere was the smoking more 
constant than at Will’s. That celebrated 
house, situated between Covent Garden 
and Bow Street, was sacred to polite 
letters. There the talk was about poetical 
justice and the unities of place and time. 
There was a faction for Perrault and the 
modems, a faction for Boileau and the 
ancients. One group debated whether 
Paradise Lost ought not to have been in 
rhyme. To another an envious poetaster 
demonstrated that Venice Preserved ought 
to have been hooted from the stage. Under 
no roof was a greater vziriety of figures to 
be s^n, Earls in steurs and garters, clergy- 
men in ceissocks and bands, pert Templars, 
sheepish lads from the Universities, tran- 
slators and index makers in ragged coats 
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of frieze. Tlie great press was to get near 
the chair where John Dryden sate. In 
winter that chair was always in the wEtrmest 
nook by the fire ; in summer it stood in the 
balcony. To bow to him, emd to hear his 
opinion of Racine’s last tragedy or of 
Bossu’s treatise on epic poetry, was thought 
a privilege. A pinch from his snuff-box 
was an honour sufficient to turn the head 
of a young enthusiast. There were coffee 
houses where the first medical men might 
be consulted. Doctor John Radcliffe, 
who, in the year 1685, rose to the largest 
practice in London, came daily, at the 
hour when the Elxcheinge was full, from his 
house in Bow Street, then a fashionable 
part of the capital, to Gairaway’s, and was 
to be found, surrounded by surgeons and 
apotheceuies, at a particular table. There 
were Puritan coffee houses where no oath 
was heaurd, and where lankhaired men dis- 
cussed election and reprobation through 
their noses ; Jew coffee houses where dark- 
eyed money changers from Venice auid 
from Amsterdam greeted each other; and 
Popish coffee houses where, as good Pro- 
testants believed, Jesuits plaimed, over 
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their cups, another great fire, and ceist 
silver bullets to shoot the King.’*’ 

Difference between Londoners and rustic 
Englishmen. 

100. These gregarious habits had no 
small share in forming the character of 
the Londoner of that age. He was, indeed, 
a different being from the rustic English- 
man. There was not then the intercourse 
which now exists between the two cl 2 isses. 
Only very great men were in the habit of 
dividing the year between town and 
country. Few esquires came to the capital 
thrice in their lives. Nor was it yet the 
practice of all' citizens in eeisy circumstances 
to breathe the fresh air of the fields and 
woods during some weeks of every 
svunmer. A cockney, in a rural village, 
was stared at as much as if he had intruded 

* Lettres sur lea Anglois ; Tom Brown’s Tour ; Ward's 
London Spy; The Character of a Coffee House, 1673; 
Rules and Orders of the Coffee House, 1674; Coffee 
Houses vindicated. 1673 ; A Satyr against Coffee ; North’s 
Examen, 138; Life of Guildford, 152; Life of Sir Dudley 
North, 149; Life of Dr. Radcliffe, published by Curll in 
1715. The liveliest description of Will’s is in the City 
and Country Mouse. There is a remarkable passage 
about the influence of the coffee house orators in 
Halstead’s Succinct Genealogies, printed in 1685. 
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A countiy 
gentleman 
could easily 
be recog- 
nised in 
London by 
his strange 
ways and 
dress i he 
could easily 
be marked 
out by 
cheats and 
bullies as 
the proper 
victim of 
their tricks. 


into a Kraal of Hottentots. On the other 
hand, when the lord of a Lincolnshire or 
Shropshire meuior appeared in Fleet Street, 
he was as easily distinguished from the 
resident population as a Turk or a Lascar. 
His dress, his g^t, his accent, the maimer 
in which he staured at the shops, stumbled 
into the gutters, ran agaunst the porters, 
amd stood under the waterspouts, marked 
him out as am excellent subject for the 
operations of swindlers amd bamterers. 
Bullies jostled him into the kennel. 
Hackn^ coachmen splashed him from 
head to foot. Tliieves explored with 
perfect security the huge pockets of his 
horseipan’s coat, while he stood entramced 
by the splendour of the Lord Mayor’s 
show. Money droppers, sore from the 
cart’s tail, introduced themselves to him, 
amd appeaured to him the most honest 
friendly gentlemen that he had ever seen. 
Painted women, the refuse of Lewkner 
Lame and Whetstone Paurk, paissed them- 
selves on him for countesses , and mauds of 
honour. If he asked his way to Sadnt 
Jaunes’s, his informants sent him to Mile 
Bind. If he went into a shop, he was 
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instantly discerned to be a fit purchaser of 
everything that nobody else would buy, 
of secondhand embroidery, copper rings, 
and watches that would not go. If he 
rambled into any fashionable cofiee house, 
he became a mark for the insolent derision 
of fops and the grave waggery of Temp- 
leurs. Enraged and mortified, he soon 
returned to his meuision, and there, in the 
homage of his tenants, and the conversa- 
tion of his boon companions, found con- 
solation for the vexations etnd humiliations 
which he had undergone. There he once 
more felt himself a great man ; and he saw 
nothing above him except when at the 
assizes he took his seat on the bench near 
the Judge, or when at the muster of the 
militia he saluted the Lord Lieutenant. 

Difficulty of travelling. 

101. Tlie chief cause which made 
the fusion of the different elements of 
society so imperfect was the extreme diffi- 
culty which our ancestors found in passing 
from place to place. Of all inventions, 
the alphabet and the printing press alone 
excepted, those inventions which abridge 
distance have done most for the civilisi^on 


The imper- 
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The 

principle of 
the steam- 
engine was 
not quite 
unknown in 
those times. 


of our sf>ecies. Every improvement of the 
means of locomotion benefits mankind 
morally and intellectually as well as mate- 
rially, and not only facilitates the inter- 
change of the v 2 urious productions of nature 
and art, but tefids to remove national and 
provincial' antipathies, and to bind together 
all the branches of the great human family. 
In the seventeenth century the inhabitants 
of London were, for almost every practical 
purpose, fzirther from Reading than they 
now are from Edinburgh, and farther from 
Edinburgh than they now are from Vienna. 

102. The subjects of Charles the 
Second were not, it is true, quite un- 
acquainted with that principle which has, 
in our own time, produced an im- 
precedented revolution in human affairs, 

which hcis enabled navies to advance in 

« 

the face of wind and tide, and battalions, 
attended by all their baggage and eurtillery, 
to traverse kingdoms at a pace equal to 
. that of the fleetest race horse. The 
Marquess of Worcester had recently ob- 
served the exp 2 msive power of moisture 
rarefied by heat. After many experiments 
he had succeeded in constructing a rude 
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steam engine, which he called a fire water 
work, and which he pronounced to be an 
admirable and most forcible instrument of communica- 
propulsion.* But the Marquess was sus- 
jjected to be a madman, and known to be 
a Papist. His inventions, therefore, found 
no favourable reception. His fire water 
work might, perhaps, furnish matter for 
conversation at a meeting of the Royal 
Society, but was not applied to any practi- 
cal purpose. There were no railways, 
except a few made of timber, from the 
mouths of the Northumbrian coal pits to 
the banks of the Tyne.f There was very 
little internal communication by water. A 
few attempts had been made to deepen and 
embank the natural streams, but with 
slender success. Hardly a single navigable 
canal had been even projected. The 
English of that day were in the habit of 
talking with mingled admiration and des- 
pair of the immense trench by which Lewis 
the Fourteenth had made a junction 
between the Atlantic zoid the Medi- 
terranean. They little thought that their 
country would, in the course of a few 

• Century of Inventions, 1663. No. 68. 

t North's Life of Guildford. 136. 
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generations, be intersected, at the cost of 
private adventurers, by atrtificial rivers 
making up more than four times the 
length of the Tliames, the Severn, ^knd the 
Trent together. 

Badness of the roads ; conveyances for men 
and for transport of goods. 

103. It was by the highways that 
both travellers and goods generally passed 
from place to place. And those highways 
appear to have been far worse than might 
have been expected from the degree of 
wealth and civilisation which the nation 
had even then attained. On the best lines 
of communication the ruts were deep, the 
descents precipitous, and the way often 
such as it was hardly possible to distin- 
guish, in the dusk, from the uninclosed 
heath and fen which lay on both sides. 
Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, was in 
danger of losing his way on the great 
North road, between Bamby Moor and 
Tuxford, and actually lost his way between 
Doncaster euid York.* Pepys and his 
wife, travelling in their own coach, lost 
their way between Newbury and Reading. 


• Thoresby's Diary, Oct. 21. 1680, Aug. 3. 1712. 
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In the course of the same tour they lost their 
way near Salisbury, and were in danger of 
having to pass the night on the plain.’**' It 
was only in fine weather that the whole 
breadth of the road was available for 
wheeled vehicles. Often the mud lay 
deep on the right zind the left ; and only a 
narrow track of firm ground rose above the 
quagmire, t At such times obstructions 
surd queirrels were frequent, and the path 
was sometimes blocked up during a long 
time by C£urriers, neither of whom would 
breeik the way. It happened, almost every 
day, that coaches stuck fast, until a teaim 
of cattle could be procured from some 
neighbouring farm, to tug them out of the 
slough. But in bad seasons the traveller 
had to encounter inconveniences still more 
serious. Thoresby, who was in the habit 
of travelling between Leeds and the capital, 
has recorded, in his Diary, such a series 
of perils and disasters as might suffice for 
a journey to the Frozen Ocean or to the 
Desert of S2ih2ira. On one occasion he 
learned that the floods were out between 
Ware and London, that peissengers had to 

* Pepys's Diary, June 12. and 16. 1668. 

t Ibid. Feb. 28. 1660. 
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and become swiiii for their lives, and that a higgler had 
pracricable. perished in the attempt to cross. In con- 

The badness c i • v i 1 t 

of the roads sequence or these tidings he turned out or 
the produce the high road, and was conducted across 

of the fields i i •. r 

from some meadows, where it was necessary tor 

rMrkte*** I'™ to ride to the saddle skirts in water.* * 
In the course of another journey he 
narrowly escaped being swept away by an 
inundation of the Trent. He was after- 
wards detained at Strunford four days, on 
account of the state of the roads, and then 
ventured to proceed only because fourteen 
members of the House of Commons, who 
were going up in a body to Parliament, 
with guides and numerous attendants, 
took, him into their company. f On the 
roads of Derbyshire travellers were in 
constant fear for their necks, and were 
frequently compelled to alight eind lead 
their beasts. { The great route through 

Wales to Holyhead was in such a state 
that, in 1685, a viceroy, going to Ireland, 
was live hours in travelling fourteen miles, 

* Thoresby’s Diary, May 17, 1695. 

tibid. Dec. 27, 1708. 

t Tour in Derbyshire, by J. Browne, son of Sir 
Thomas Browne, 1662. Cotton’s Angler, 1676 
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from Saint Asaph to Conway. Between 
Conway and Beaumaris he was forced to 
walk great part of the way ; and his lady 
weis carried in a litter. His coach was, 
with great difficulty, and by the help of 
many hands, brought after him entire. 
In general, carriages were taken to pieces 
at Conway, and borne, on the shoulders 
of stout Welsh peasants, to the Menai 
Straits.* In some parts of Kent and 
Sussex none but the strongest horses could, 
in winter, get through the bog, in which, 
at every step, they sank deep. The 
markets were often inaccessible during 
several months. It is said that the fruits 
of the earth were sometimes suffered to rot 
in one place, while in another place, 
distant only a few miles, the supply fell 
fear short of the demand. The wheeled 
carriages were, in this district, generally 
pulled by oxen.^f* W^hen Prince George of 
Denmark visited the stately mansion of 
Pet worth in wet weather, he was six hours 
m going nine miles ; and it was necessary 

• Correspondence of Henry ELarl of Clarendon, Dec. 
30, 1685. Jan. 1, 1686. 

t Po8tleth'waite*8 Diet., Roads. History of Hawk- 
hurst, in the Kbliotheca Topogrraphica Britannica. 
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that a body of sturdy hinds should be on 
each side of his coach, in order to prop it. 
Of the ceirriages which conveyed his retinue 
severed' were upset and injured. A letter 
from one of his gentlemen in waiting has 
been preserved, in which the unfortunate 
courtier complains that, during fourteen 
hours, he never once alighted, except 
when his coach was overturned or stuck 
fast in the mud.’*’ 

104. One chief cause of the badness 
of the roads seems to have been the defec- 
tive state of the law. Every parish vfas 
bound to repair the highways which passed 
through it. The peasantry were forced to 
giv 9 their gratuitous labour six days in the 
yeeu. If this was not sulHcient, hired 
labour was employed, and the expense wzis 
met by a parochial rate. That a route 
connecting two great towns, which have a 
leuge emd thriving trade with each other, 
should be maintetined at the cost of the 
rural population scattered between them is 
obviously tinjust; and this injustice was 
peculi^u^ly glsuing in the case of the great 
North road, which traversed very poor and 


* Annals of Queen Anne. 1703. Appendix. No. 3. 
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thinly inhabited districts, and joined very 
rich and populous districts. Indeed it was paaaeil 

• 1 <■ 1 -If » 

not in the power or the parishes or toll on 
Huntingdonshire to mend a highway worn and goods 
by the constant traffic between the West [epair%f 
Riding of Yorkshire and London. Soon*®™*^' 
after the Restoration this grievance attracted 
the notice of Parliament ; and an act, the 
first of our many turnpike acts, was passed, 
imposing a small toll on travellers and 
goods, for the purpose of keeping some 
peurts of this impiortant line of communica- 
tion in good repair.’'*’ This innovation, 
however, excited many murmurs; and the 
other great avenues to the capital were long 
left under the old system. A change was 
at length effected, but not without much 
difficulty. For imjust and absurd taxation 
to which men are accustomed is often 
borne far more willingly than the most 
reasonable impost which is new. It was 
not till many toll bars had been violently 
pulled down, till the troops had in many 
districts been forced to act against the 
people, and till much blood had been shed. 


• 15 Car. II. c. 1. 

12 
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that a good system was introduced. By 
slow degrees reason triumphed over pre- 
judice; and our island is now crossed in 
every direction by near thirty thousand 
miles of turnpike road. 

105. On the best highways heavy 
articles were, in the time of Charles the 
Second, generally conveyed from place to 
place by stage waggons. In the straw of 
these vehicles nestled a crowd of peissen- 
gers, who could not afford to travel by 
coach or on horseback, and who were pre- 
vented by infirmity, or by the weight of 
their luggage, from going on foot. The 
expense of transmitting heavy goods in 
this way was enormous. From London to 
Birmingham the charge was seven pounds 
a ton ; from London to Exeter twelve 
pounds a ton.f This was about fifteen 
pence a ton for every mile, more by a third 
them was afterweurds cheurged on turnpike 
roads, and fifteen times what is ndw 

* Tbe evils of the old system are strikingly set forth 
in many petitions which appear in the Commons' Journal 
of 172^. How fierce an opposition was offered to the 
new system may be learned from the Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1749. 

t Postlethwaite's Diet., Roads. 
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demanded by railway companies. The 
cost of convey^ulce aimounted to a prohibi’> 
tory tax on many useful eurticles. Coal in 
particular was never seen except in the 
districts where it was produced, or in the 
districts to which it could be carried by sea, 
and was indeed always known in the 
South of England by the name of sea coal. 

106. On byroads, and generally 
throughout the country north of York and 
west of Exeter, goods were carried by long 
trains of packhorses. These strong and 
patient beasts, the breed of which is now 
extinct, were attended by a class of men 
who seem to have borne much resemblance 
to the Spanish muleteers. A traveller of 
humble condition often found it convenient 
to perform a journey mounted on a pack- 
saddle between two baskets, under the 
care of these heurdy guides. The expense 
of this mode of conveyance was small. 
But the C 2 uravan moved at a foot’s pace; 
and in winter the cold was often insupport- 
able.* 


* Loidis and Elmete. Marshall's Rural Economy of 
England. In 1739 Roderic Random came from Scotland 
to Newcastle on a packhorse. 
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107. The rich commonly travelled in 
their own carriages, with at least four 
horses. Cotton, the facetious poet, 
attempted to go from London to the Peak 
with a single pair, but found at Saint 
Albans that the journey would be in- 
supportably tedious, and altered his 
plan.’^ A coach and six is in oiir time 
never seen, except eis part of some 
pageant. The frequent mention therefore 
of such equipages in old books is likely 
to mislead us. We attribute to magni- 
ficence what was really the effect of a very 
disagreeable necessity. People, in the 
time of Charles the Second, travelled with 
six horses, because with a smaller number 
there was great danger of sticking fast in 
the mire. Nor were even six horses 
always sufficient. Vanbrugh, in the suc- 
ceeding generation, described with great 
humour the way in which a country gentle- 
man, newly chosen a member of Parltt- 
ment, went up to London. On that occa- 
sion all the exertions of six beasts, two of 
which had been taken from the plough, 
could not save the feunily coach from being 
imbedded in a queigmire. 

* Cotton's Episde to J. Bradshaw, 
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Stage coaches. 

108. Public carriages had recently 
been much improved. During the yeeurs 
which immediately followed the Restora- 
tion, a diligence ran between London and 
Oxford in two days. The peissengers 
slept at Beaconsfield. At length, in the 
spring of 1 669, a great and daring innova- 
tion was attempted. It was announced 
that a vehicle, described as the Fl 3 nng 
Coach, would perform the whole journey 
between sunrise and sunset. This spirited 
undertaking was solemnly considered and 
sanctioned by the Heads of the University, 
and appears to have excited the same sort 
of interest which is excited in our own 
time by the opening of a new railway. 
The Vicechancellor, by a notice affixed 
in all public places, prescribed the hour 
a||d place of departure. The success of 
the experiment was complete. At six in 
the morning the carriage began to move 
from before the ^ulcient front of All Souls 
College : and at seven in the evening the 
adventurous gentlemen who had run the 
first risk were safely deposited at their inn 


The stage 
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in London.* TTie emulation of the sister 
University was moved; and soon a dili- 
gence was set up which in one day ceurried 
passengers from Cambridge to the capital. 
At the close of the reign of Charles the 
Second, flying carriages ran thrice a week 
from London to the chief towns. But no 
stage coach, indeed no stage waggon, 
appears to have proceeded further north 
than York, or further west than Exeter. 
The ordinary day’s journey of a flying 
coach was about fifty miles in the summer ; 
but in winter, when the ways were bad 
and the nights long, little more than thirty. 
The Chester coach, the York coach, and 
the Exeter coach generally reached London 
in four days during the fine seeison, but at 
Christmas not till the sixth day. The 
passengers, six in number, were all seated 
in the carriage. For accidents were so 

it 

frequent that it would have been most 
perilous to mount the roof. The ordi- 
neury frure was about twopence halfpenny 


• Anthony a Wood’s Life of himself. 
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a mile in summer, and somewhat more in 
winter.* 

109. This mode of travelling, which The 
by Englishmen of the present day would Coaches 
be regarded as insufferably slow, seemed 
to our ancestors wonderfully and indeed ^he age" 
alarmingly rapid. In a work published a 
few months before the death of Charles 
the Second, the flying coaches are extolled 
as far superior to any similar vehicles ever 
known in the world. Their velocity is the 
subject of special commendation, eind is 
triumphantly contrasted with the sluggish 
pace of the continental posts. But with 
boasts like these was mingled the sound 
of complaint and invective. The interests 
of large classes had been unfavourably 
affected by the establishment of the new 
diligences; and, as usual, many persons 
were, from mere stupidity and obstinacy, 
disposed to clamour against the innovation, 
supply because it was an innovation. It 
was vehemently argued that this mode of 
conveycuxce would be fatal to the*breed of 
horses and to the noble eirt of horseman- 

• CKainberlayne*s State of England, 1684, See also 
the list of stage coaches and waggons at the end of the 
hook, entitled Angliae Metropolis, 1690. 
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ship; that the TTiames, which had long 
been an important nursery of seamen, 
would cease to be the chief thoroughfare 
from London up to Windsor and down to 
Gravesend ; that saddlers and spurriers 
would be ruined by hundreds ; that 
numerous inns, at which mounted travel- 
lers had been in the habit of stopping, 
would be deserted, and would no longer 
pay any rent; that the new carriages were 
too hot in summer and too cold in winter ; 
that the passengers were grievously 
emnoyed by invalids and crying children ; 
that the coach sometimes reached the iim 
so late that it was impossible to get supper, 
and sometimes started so early that it was 
impossible to get breakfast. On these 
grounds it was gravely recommended that 
no public carriage should be permitted to 
have more than four horses, to start oftener 
than once a week, or to go more than 
thirty miles a day. It was hoped that, if 
this regulation were adopted, all except 
the sick and the lame would return to |lie 
old mode of travelling. Petitions embody- 
ing such opinions as these were presented 
to the king in council from several com- 
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panics of the City of London, from several 
provincial towns, and from the justices of 
several counties. We smile at these 
things. It is not impossible that our des- 
cendants, when they read the history of 
the opposition offered by cupidity and 
prejudice to the improvements of the 
nineteenth century, may smile in their 
turn.* 

110. In spite of the attractions of the 
fl3nng coaches, it was still usual for men 
who enjoyed health and vigour, and who bagsMc 

usually 

were not encumbered by much baggage, travelled on 

. Ill horseback. 

to perform long journeys on horseback. 

If the traveller wished to move expedi- 
tiously he rode post. Fresh saddle horses 
and guides were to be procured at con- 
venient distances along all the great lines 
of road. The charge was threepence a 
mile for each horse, and fourpence a stage 
for the guide. In this mEuiner, when the 
ways were good, it was possible to travel, 
for a considerable time, as rapidly as by 

* John Cresset's Reasons for suppressing Stage 

Coaches, 1672, These reasons were afterwards inserted 
in a tract, entitled “The Grand Concern of England ex- 
plained, 1673.** Cresset's attack on stage coaches called 
forth some answers which I have consulted. 
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any conveyance known in Engleuid, till 
vehicles were propelled by steeun. There 
were as yet no post chaises; nor could 
those who rode in their own coaches ordi- 
narily procure a change of horses. The 
King, however, and the great officers of 
state were able to command relays. Thus 
Charles commonly went in one day from 
Whitehall to Newmarket, a distance of 
about fifty-five miles through a level coun- 
try ; and this was thought by his subjects 
a proof of great activity. Evelyn per- 
formed the same journey in company with 
the Lord Treasurer Clifford. Tlie coach 
was drawn by six horses, which were 
changed at Bishop Stortford and ageiin at 
Chesterford. The travellers reached 
Newmarket at night. Such a mode of 
conveyeince seems to have been considered 
as a rare luxury confined to princes and 
ministers.* 


HighMraymen. 

111. Whatever might be the way in 
which a journey was performed, the 
travellers, unless they were numerous and 

* Chamberlayne's State of England, 1684. North's 
Examen, 105. Evelyn's Diary, Oct. 9 10, 1671. 
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well armed, ran considerable risk of being 
stopped and plundered. The moimted 
highwayman, a marauder known to our 
generation only from books, was to be 
found on every main road. The waste 
tracts which lay on the great routes near 
London were especially haunted by plun- 
derers of this class. Hounslow Heath, 
on the great Western Road, and Finchley 
Common, on the great Northern Road, 
were perhaps the most celebrated of these 
spots. The Cambridge scholars trembled 
when they approached Epping Forest, 
even in broad daylight. Seamen who had 
just been paid off at Chatham were often 
compelled to deliver their pmses on 
Gadshill, celebrated near a hundred years 
earlier by the greatest of poets as the scene 
of the depredations of Poins emd Falstaff. 
The public authorities seem to have been 
often at a loss how to deal with the plun- 
derers. At one time it wais announced 
in the Gazette that several persons, who 
were strongly susp>ected of being highway- 
men, but against whom there was not suffi- 
cient evidence, would be paraded at New- 
gate in riding dresses : their horses would 


for fear of 

highivay- 

men. 
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also be shown; and all gentlemen who 
had been robbed were invited to inspect 
this singular exhibition. On another 
occasion a pardon was publicly offered to 
a robber if he would give up some rough 
diamonds, of immense value, which he 
had taken when he stopped the Harwich 
mail. A short time after appeared 
another proclamation, warning the inn- 
keepers that the eye of the government 
was u^on them. Their criminal conni- 
vance, it was affirmed, enabled banditti 
to infest the roads with impunity. That 
these suspicions vrere not without founda- 
tion, is proved by the dying speeches of 
some penitent robbers of that age, who 
appear to have received from the inn- 
keepers services much resembling those 
which Farquhar’s Boniface rendered to 
Gibbet.* 

112. It was necessary to the success 
and even to the safety of the highwayman 
that he should be a bold and skilful rider. 


* See the London Gazette. May 14, 1677, August 4, 
1687, Det. 5, 1687. The last confession of Augustin 
King, who was the son of an eminent divine, and bad 
been educated at Cambridge, but was hanged at Col- 
chester in March 1688, is highly curious. 
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and that his manners and appearance , 

should be such as suited the master of a polished 
fine horse. He therefore held an aristo- of 
cratical' position in the community of belonged to 
thieves, appeared at fashionable coffee families and 
houses and gaming houses, and betted ^'Su^on. 
with men of quality on the race ground.* 
Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of good 
feimily and education. A romantic interest 
therefore attached, and perhaps still 
attaches, to the names of freebodfiers of 
this class. The vulgar eagerly drank in 
tales of their ferocity and audacity, of their 
occasional acts of generosity suid good 
nature, of their amours, of their mira- 
culous escapes, of their desperate 
struggles, and of their manly bearing 
at the bar and in the cart. Thus 
it was related of William Nevison, 
the great robber of Yorkshire, that he 
levied a queirterly tribute on all the 
northern drovers, and, in return, not only 
spared them himself, but protected them 
against all other thieves ; that he de- 

• AimwelL Pray sir, han’t I seen your face at Will’s 
coffeehouse ? 

Gihhet, Yes, sir. and at White’s too. — Beaux’ 

Stratagem. 
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manded purses in the most courteous 
manner ; that he gave largely to the poor 
what he had taken from the rich ; that his 
life was once spared by the royal clemency, 
but that he again tempted his fate, and at 
length died, in 1685, on the gallows of 
York.* It was related how Claude Duval, 
the French page of the Duke of Richmond, 
took to the road, became captain of a 
formidable gang, and had the honour to 
be named Erst in a royal proclamation 
against notorious offenders ; how at the 
head of his troop he stopped a lady’s 
coach, in which there was a booty of four 
hundred pounds ; how he took only one 
hundred, and suffered the fair owner to 
ransom the rest by dancing a coranto with 
him on the heath ; how his vivacious 
gallantry stole away the heeurts of all 
women ; how his dexterity at sword and 


♦ Gent’s History of York. Another marauder of the 
same description, named Biss, was hanged at Salisbury in 
1693, In a ballad which is in the Pepysian Library, he 
is represented as defending himself thus before the 
Judge : 

“What say you now, my honoured Lord, 

What harm was there in this > 

Rich, wealthy misers were abhorred 
5y brave, freehearted Biss/* 
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pistol made him a terror to all men ; how, 
at length, in the year 1670, he was seized 
when overcome by wine; how dames of 
high rank visited him in prison, and with 
tears iiiterceded for his life; how the King 
would have granted a pardon, but for the 
interference of Judge Morton, the terror of 
highwaymen, who threatened to resign his 
office unless the law were carried into full 
effect; and how, after the execution, the 
corpse lay in state with all the pomp of 
scutcheons, wax lights, black hangings 
and mutes, till the same cruel Judge, who 
had intercepted the mercy of the crown, 
sent officers to disturb the obsequies."^ In 
these anecdotes there is doubtless a large 
mixture of fable; but they are not on that 
account unworthy of being recorded ; for it 
is both an authentic and an important fact 
that such tedes, whether false or true, were 
heard by our 2 uicestors with eagerness and 
faith. 


Inns. 

113* All the various dangers by 
which the traveller was beset were greatly 

* Pope’s Memoirs of Duval, published immediately 
After the execution. Oates's EUkwv 
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times and increased by darkness. He was therefore 

were supe- 

commonly desirous of having the shelter 

Continent q joof during the night ; and such shelter 

of Europe. ^ ^ 

An English- it was not difficult to obtain. From a very 

maxi never 

felt more early period the inns of England had been 

at home i ^ /• i i i 

than in an renowned. Our first great poet had des- 
cribed the excellent accommodation which 
they afforded to the pilgrims of the four- 
teenth century. Nine and twenty persons, 
with their horses, found room in the wide 
chambers and stables of the Tabard in 
Southwark. TTie food was of the best, 
and the wines such as drew the company 
on to drink largely. Two hundred years 
later, under the reign of Elizabeth, Willieim 
Harrison gave a lively description of the 
plenty and comfort of the great hostelries. 
The Continent of Emope, he said, could 
show nothing like them. There were some 
in which two or three hundred people, 
with their horses, could without difficulty 
be lodged and fed. The bedding, the 
tapestry, above all, the abundance of clean 
and fine linen W2is matter of wonder. 
Valuable plate was often set on the tables. 
Nay, there wa* signs which had cost thirty 
or forty pounds. In the seventeenth 
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century England abounded with excellent 
inns of every reuik. The traveller some- 
times, in a small village, lighted on a 
public house such as Walton heis described, 
where the brick floor was swept clean, 
where the walls were stuck round with 
ballads, where the sheets smelt of lavender, 
cuid where a blazing fire, a cup of good 
ale, and a dish of trouts fresh from the 
neighbouring brook, were to be procured 
at small charge. At the leurger houses of 
entertainment were to be found beds hung 
with silk, choice cookery, and claret equal 
to the best which was drunk in London.* 
The innkeep>ers too, it weis said, were not 
like other innkeepers. On the Continent 
the landlord was the tyrant of those who 
crossed the threshold. In England he weis 
a servant. Never was ein Englishman more 
at home than when he took his ease in his 
inn. Even men of fortune, who might in 
their own mansions have enjoyed every 
luxury, were often in the habit of passing 


* See the prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
Harrison's Historical Description of the Island of Great 
Britain, and Pepys's account of his tour in the summer 
of 1668 . The excellence of the English inns is noticed 
in the Travels of the Grand Duke Cosmo. 

13 
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their evenings in the parlour of some 
neighbouring house of public enterteun- 
ment. They seem to have thought that 
comfort and freedom could in no other 
place be enjoyed in equal perfection. This 
feeling continued during many generations 
to be a national peculiarity. The liberty 
and jollity of inns long furnished matter 
to our novelists and dramatists. Johnson 
declared that a tavern chair was the throne 
of humein felicity; and Shenstone gently 
complained that no private roof, however 
friendly, gave the wanderer so W 2 urm a 
welcome as that which was to be found at 
aui inn. 

En^ish -114. Many conveniences, which were 

M"a unknown at Hampton Court and Whitehall 

m<Sernim- ^1® Seventeenth century, are to be- 
found in our modern hotels. Yet on the 
ttavelUnsr. whole it is certeun that the improvement of 
our houses of public entertainment has by 
no means kept pace with the improvement 
of our roads and of our conveyances. Nor 
is this streuige; fc^ it is evident that, eJl 
, other circumst 2 mces being supposed equal, 
the inns will be best where the meeins of 
locomotion are worst. The quicker the 
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rate of travelling, the less important is it 
that there should be numerous agreeable 
resting places for the traveller. A himdred 
and sixty years ago a person who came up 
to the capital from a remote county 
generally required twelve or fifteen meals, 
and lodging for five or six nights by the 
way. If he were a great man, he expected 
the meals and lodging to be comfortable, 
and even luxurious. At present we fly 
from York or Exeter to London by the light 
of a single winter’s day. At present, 
therefore, a traveller seldom interrupts his 
journey merely for the sake of rest euid 
refreshment. The consequence is that 
hundreds of excellent inns have fcdlen into 
utter decay. In a short time no good 
houses of that description will be found, 
except at places where strangers are likely 
to be detmned by business or pleasure. 


The Post Office. 

115. The mode in which correspond- 
ence was ceurried on between disteint places 

, - - mails were 

may excite the scorn of the present genera- earned on 
tion ; yet it weis such as might have moved days and in 
the admiration and envy of the polished 
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parts only 
once a week. 
The bags 
were carried 
on horse- 
back day 
and night 
at the rate 
of 5 miles 
an hour. 


nations of antiquity, or of the contem- 
poraries of Raleigh and Cecil. A rude and 
impierfect establishment of posts for the 
conveyance of letters had been set up by 
Charles the First, and had been swept away 
by the civil war. Under the Common- 
wealth the design was resumed. At the 
Restoration the proceeds of the Post Office, 
after all expenses had been paid, were 
settled on the Duke of York. On most 
lines of road the mails went out and came 
in only on the alternate days. In Cornwall, 
in the fens of Lincolnshire, and among the 
hills and lakes of Cumberland, letters were 
received only once a week. During a royal 
progress a daily post was despatched from 
the capital to the place where the court 
sojourned. There was also daily com- 
munication between London and the 
Downs ; and the same privilege was some- 
times extended to Tunbridge Wells and 
Bath at the seasons when those places were 
crowded by the great. The bags were 
carried on horseback day and night at the 
rate of about five miles an hour.* 


• Stat. 12 Car, II. c. 35. Chamberlayne's State of 
England, 1684. Angliae Metropolis, 1690. London 
Gazette, June 22, 1685, August 15, 1687. 
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116. The revenue of this establish- 
ment was not derived solely from the 
charge for the transmission of letters. The 
Post Office alone was entitled to furnish 
I>ost horses ; and, from the czure with which 
this monopoly was guarded, we may infer 
that it was found profitable.* If, indeed, 
a traveller had waited half an hour with- 
out being supplied, he might hire a horse 
wherever he could. 

117. To facilitate correspondence 
between one pairt of London and another 
was not originally one of the objects of the 
Post Office. But, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, an enterprising citizen of 
London, William Dockwray, set up, at 
great expense, a pienny post, which deli- 
vered letters and parcels six or eight times 
a day in the busy and crowded streets near 
the Exchange, auid four times a day in the 
outskirts of the capital. This improve- 
ment was, as usual, strenuously resisted. 
The porters complained that their interests 
were attacked, and tore down the plftcards 
in which the scheme was emnoimced to the 
public. The excitement caused by God- 


The Post 
Office had 
the mono- 
poly of 
supplying 
travellers 
with horses. 


The Post 
Office did 
not carry 
letters from 
one part of 
London 
to another. 
A penny 
post was 
established 
for this 
purpose by 
a private 
citizen. 


• London Gazette, Sept. 14, 1685. 
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The net 
revenue of 
the Poet 
Office grew 
in Charles 
11*8 reign 
from 

£20,000 to 
£50.000. 


frey’s death, and by the discovery of 
Coleman’s papers, was then at the height. 
A cry was therefore raised that the penny 
post was a Popish contrivance. The great 
Doctor Oates, it was affirmed, had hinted 
a suspicion that the Jesuits were at the 
bottom of the scheme, and that the bags, 
if examined, would be foimd full of 
treason.* TTie utility of the enterprise was, 
however, so great and obvious that all 
opposition proved fruitless. As soon as 
it became cleeur that the speculation would 
be lucrative, the Duke of York complained 
of it as an infraction of his monopoly, and 
the courts of law decided in his favour.f 

118 . The revenue of the Post Office 
was from the first constantly increasing. 
In the year of the Restoration a committee 
of the House of Commons, after strict 
inquiry, had estimated the net receipt at 
about twenty thousand pounds. At the 
close of the reign of Charles the Second, 
the net receipt wm little short of fifty 
thousand pounds ; and this was then 


, ♦ Smith's Current Intelligence, March 30. and April 
3, 1680. 

t Anglise Metropolis. 1690. 
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thought a stupendous sum. The gross) 
receipt was about seventy thouseuid 
pounds. The cheurge for conveying a 
single letter was twopence for eighty 
miles, 2 md threepence for a longer dis- 
tance. The postage increased in propor- 
tion to the weight of the packet.* At 
present a single letter is carried to the 
extremity of Scotlamd or of Irelemd for a 
penny; and the monopoly of post horses 
has long ceased to exist. Yet the gross 
annual receipts of the department eimount 
to more than eighteen hundred thovisand 
poimds, and the net receipts to more than 
seven hundred thousand pounds. It is, 
therefore, sceircely possible to doubt that 
the number of letters now conveyed by 
mail is seventy times the number which 
was so conveyed at the time of the acces- 
sion of James the Second. t 

Neiwspapers and Newsletters. 

119. No paurt of the load which the^^^r 
old mails carried out was more important 
than the newsletters. In 1683 nothing Th« law* 

did not 

* Commons' Journals, Sept. 4, 1660, March 1 , 168 | 
Chaxnberlayne, 1684. Davenant on the Public Revenue, 

Discourse IV. 
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I>ennit any 
unauthorised 
publication 
of political 
news. 


like the London daily paper of our time 
existed, or could exist. Neither the 
necesseury capital nor the necessary skill 
was to be found. Freedom too was 
wanting, a want as fatal as that of either 
capital or skill. The press was not! 
indeed at that moment under a general 
censorship. The licensing act, which 
had been passed soon after the Restora- 
tion, had expired in 1679. Any person 
might therefore print, at his own risk, a 
history, a sermon, or a poem, without the 
previous approbation of any public 
officer; but the Judges were unanimously 
of opinion that this liberty did not extend 
to Gazettes, and that, by the common- 
law of England, no man, not authorised 
by the crown, had a right to publish poli- 
tical news.* While the Whig party was 
still formidable, the government thought 
it expedient occasionally to connive at the 
violation of this rule. During the great 
battle of the Exclusion Bill, many news- 
papers were suffered to appear, the 
Protestemt Intelligence, the Current 
Intelligence, the Domestic Intelligence, 


* London Gazette, May 3 and 17, 1680. 
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the True News, the London Mercury.* 

None of these was published oftener than appeared on 
twice a week. None exceeded in size a and 
single small leaf. TTie quantity of matter 
which one of them contained in a year 
was not more than is often found in two 
numbers of the Times. After the defeat 
of the Whigs it was no longer necessary 
for the King to be sparing in the use of 
that which all his Judges had pronounced 
to be his undoubted prerogative. At the 
close of his reign no newspaper was 
suffered to appear without his allowance ; 
and his allowance was given exclusively 
to the London Gazette. The London 
Gazette came out only on Mondays and 
Thursdays. TTxe contents generally were 
a royal proclamation, two or three Tory 
addresses, notices of two or three promo- 
tions, an account of a skirmish between 
the imperial troops and the Jetnissaries on 
the Danube, a description of a highway- 
man, an announcement of a grand cock- 
fight between two persons of honour, and 
an advertisement offering a reward for a 


* There is a very curious, and, 1 should think, unique 
collection of these papers in the British Museum. 
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The coffee 
houses 
served as 
newspapers 
in London. 


strayed d(^. The whol^ made up two 
pages of moderate size. Whatever was 
communicated respecting matters of the 
highest moment was communicated in the 
most meagre and formal style. Some- 
times, indeed, when the government was 
disposed to gratify the public curiosity 
respecting 2in important transaction, a 
broadside was put forth giving fuller 
details than could be found in the Gazette : 
but neither the Geizette nor any supple- 
mentary broadside printed by authority 
ever contained any intelligence which it 
did not suit the purposes of the court to 
publish. The most important pEurliamen- 
tary debates, the most important state 
trials,, recorded in our history, were passed 
over in profound silence.’’*' In the capit2il 
the coffee houses supplied in some 
measure the place of a journal. Thither 
the Londoners flocked, as the Athenieuis 
of old flocked to the market place, to he2u: 
whether there was any news. There men 
might learn how brutally a Whig had been 


* For example, there is not a wofd in the Gazette 
abdut the important parliamentary proceedings of 
November 1685, or about the trial and acquittal of the 
seven Bishops. 
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treated the day before in Westminster 
Hall, what horrible accoimts the letters 
from Edinburgh gave of the torturing of 
Covenanters, how grossly the Navy Board 
had cheated the crown in the victualling 
of the fleet, eind what grave cheirges the 
Lord Privy Seal had brought against the 
Treasury in the matter of the heeirth 
money. But people who lived at a dis- 
tance from the great theatre of political 
contention could be kept reguleurly in- 
formed of what was passing there only by 
means of newsletters. To prepare such 
letters became a calling in London, as it 
now is among the natives of India. Tlie 
newswriter rambled from coffee room to 
coffee room, collecting reports, squeezed 
himself into the Sessions House at the Old 
Bailey if there was 201 interesting trial, 
nay, perhaps obtained admission to the 
gallery of Whitehall, and noticed how the 
Kang and Ouke looked. In this way he 
gathered materials for weekly epistle 
destined to enlighten some county town or 
some bench of rustic magistrates. Such 
yf&ce the soiirces from which the inhabi- 
tants of the Wgest provincied cities, sind 
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the great |>ody of the gentry and clergy, 
learned almost all that they knew of the 
history of their own time. We must 
suppose that at Cambridge there were as 
many persons curious to know what wets 
passing in the world as at almost any place 
in the kingdom, out of London. Yet at 
Cambridge, during a great part of the 
reign of Ch2urles the Second, the Ooctors 
of Laws and the Masters of Arts had no 
regular supply of news except through the 
London Gazette. At length the services 
of one of the collectors of intelligence in 
the capital were employed. That was a 
memorable day on which the first news- 
letter from London was laid on the table 
of the only coffee room in Cambridge.* 
At the seat of a man of fortune in the 
country the newsletter was impatiently 
expected. Within a week after it had 
arrived it had been thumbed by twenty 
families. It furnished the neighbouring 
squires with matter for talk over their 
October, and the neighbouring rectors with 
topics for sharp sermons against Whig- 


• Roerer North’s Life of Dr. John North. On the 
subject of newsletters, see the Examen, 133 . 
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gery or Popery. Many of these curious 
journal's might doubtless still be detected 
by a diligent search in the archives of old 
families. Some are to be found in our 
public libraries: and one series, which is 
not the least valuable part of the literary 
treasures collected by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, will be occasionally quoted in the 
course of this work.* 

120. It is scarcely necessary to say There was 
that there were then no provincial news- n^p^Ung 
papers. Indeed, except in the capital and except 
at the two Universities, there was scarcely 
a printer in the kingdom. The only press UniveisiUcs. 
in England north of Trent appears to have 
been at York.f 

* I take this opportunity of expressing my warm 
gratitude to the family of my dear and honoured friend 
Sir James Mackintosh for confiding to me the materials 
collected by him at a time when he meditated a work 
similar to that which I have undertaken. I have never 
seen, and I do not believe that there anywhere exists, 
within the same compass, so noble a collection of extracts 
from public and private archives. TTie judgment with 
which Sir James, in great masses of the rudest ore of 
history, selected what was valuable, and rejected what 
was worthless, can be fully appreciated only by one who 
has toiled after him in the same mine. 

t Life of Thomas Gent. A complete list of all 
printing houses in 1724 will be found in NicKol8*s 
Literary Anecdotes of the eighteenth century. There had 
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The Observator. 


The London 121. It was not Only by means of the 
published London Gazette that the government 
v^ouTany Undertook to himish political instruction 


comment. 

The 

Observator 

published 

comment 

without 

news. 

It was a 
violent Tory 
paper edited 
by Roger 
Lestrange. 


to the people. That journal contained a 
scanty supply of news without comment. 
Another journal, published under the 
patronage of the court, consisted of com- 
ment without news. This paper, called 
the Observator, was edited by am old Tory 
pamphleteer named Roger Lestrange. 


Lestrange was by no means deficient in 
readiness and shrewdness ; cind his diction, 


though coarse, and disfigured by a me^m 
and flippant jeurgon which then passed for 
wit in the green room and the tavern, was 
not without keenness and vigour. But his 
nature, at once ferocious emd ignoble, 
showed itself in every line that he penned. 
When the first Observators appeared there 
was some excuse for his acrimony. For 
the Whigs were then powerful; and he 
had to contend ageunst numerous adver- 


then been a great increase within a few years in the * 
number of presses ; and yet there were thirty-four 
counties in which there was no printer, one of those 
counties being Lancashire. 
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saries, whose unscrupulous violence might 
seem to justify unsparing retaliation. But 
in 1685 edl opposition had been crushed. 
A generous spirit would have disdained 
to insult a party which could not reply, 
£Uid to aggravate the misery of prisoners, 
of exiles, of bereaved families : but from 
the malice of Lestrange the grave was no 
hiding place, 5Uid the house of mourn- 
ing no sanctuary. In the last month 
of the reign of Ch 2 urles the Second, 
William Jenkyn, an aged dissent- 
ing pastor of great note, who had been 
cruelly persecuted for no crime but that 
of worshipping God according to the 
fashion generally followed throughout 
Protestamt Europe, died of hardships and 
privations in Newgate. The outbreak of 
popular sympathy could not be repressed. 
The corpse was followed to the grave by 
a train of a hundred and hfty coaches. 
Even courtiers looked sad. Even the 
unthinking King showed some signs of 
concern. Lestrange alone set up a howl 
of savage exultation, laughed at the weak 
compassion of the Trimmers, proclaimed 
that the blasphemous old impostor had 
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Nevrspapers 
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letters 
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the only 
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available to 
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gentlemen 
and clergy. 


met with a most righteous punishment, 
and vowed to wage war, not only to the 
death, but after death, with aJI the mock 
saints and meutsnrs.* Such was the spirit 
of the paper which was at this time the 
oracle of the Tory party, and especially 
of the parochial clergy. 

Scarcity of books in country places. 

122. Literature which could be car- 
ried by the post bag then formed the 
greater part of the intellectual nutriment 
ruminated by the country divines and 
country justices. The difficulty and 
expense of conveying large packets from 
place to place was so great, that an exten- 
sive work was longer in making its way 
from Paternoster Row to Devonshire or 
Lancashire than it now is in reaching 
Kentucky. How scantily a rural parson- 
age was then furnished, even with books 
the most necessary to a theologieui, has 
already been remarked. The houses of 
the gentry were not more plentifully sup- 
plied. Few knights of the shire had 

* Observator, Jan. 29 and 31, 1685. Calamy's Life 
of Baxter. Non-conformist Memorial. 
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libraries so good as may now perpetually 
be found in a servants* hall, or in the back 
parlour of a small shopkeeper. An esquire 
passed among his neighbours for a great 
scholar, if Hudibras and Baker’s Chroni- 
cle, Tarlton’s Jests and the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, lay in his hall 
window among the fishing rods and fowl- 
ing pieces. No circulating library, no 
book society, then existed even in the 
capital : but in the capital those students 
who could not afford to purchase largely 
had a resource. The shops of the great 
booksellers, near Saint Paul’s Church- 
yard, were crowded every day and all day 
long with readers; and a known customer 
was often permitted to carry a volume 
home. In the country there was no such 
accommodation ; and every man was 
under the necessity of buying whatever he 
wished to read.* 


Country 
gentlemen 
had very 
few books 
in their 
libraries 
and no 
circulating 
libraries 
existed even 
in the 
capital. 


• Cotton seems, from his Angler, to have found 
room for his whole library in his hall window ; and 
Cotton was a man of letters. Even when Franklin first 
visited London in 1724, circulating libraries were un- 
known there. The crowd at the booksellers’ shops in 
Little Britain is mentioned by Roger North in his life 
^of his brother John. 

14 
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Female education. 


Female 
education 
was sadly 
neglected 
and even 
ladies of 
good 
families 
could not 
write a 
single line 
in correct 
English. 


123. As to the lady of the manor euid 
her daughters, their literary stores 
generally consisted of a prayer book and 
a receipt book. Byt in truth they lost 
little by living in rural seclusion. For, 
even in the highest ranks, and in those 
situations which afforded the greatest faci- 
lities for mental improvement, the English 
women of that generation were decidedly 
worse educated than they have been at 
any other time since the revival of learn- 
ing. At an eznlier period they had 
studied the masterpieces of ancient genius. 
In the present day they seldom bestow 
much attention on the dead languages; 
but they are familiar with the tongue of 
Pascal and Moline, with the tongue of 
Dante and Tasso, with the tongue of 
Goethe and Schiller; nor is there any 
purer or more graceful English than that 
which accomplished women now sp>eak 
and write. But, during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, the culture of the 
female mind seems to have been almost 
entirely neglected. If a daumsel had the 
least smattering' of literature she was 
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regarded as a prodigy. Ladies highly 
bom, highly bred, eind naturally quick 
witted, were unable to write a line in their 
mother tongue without solecisms and 
faults of spelling such as a charity girl 
would now be ashamed to commit.* 


124. The explanation may easily be 

f 1 T? T ' 1 licentious 

round. iixtravagant licentiousness, the manners 
natural effect of extravagant austerity, was resulted^ 
now the mode : zuid licentiousness had Lnd*”**^*^ 
produced its ordinary effect, the moral and 
intellectual degradation of women. women, 

their personal beauty, it was the fashion 
to pay rude and impudent homage. But 
the admiration and desire which they 
inspired were seldom mingled with respect, 
with ejection, or with any chivaJrous 
sentiment. The qualities which fit them 
to be companions, advisers, confidential 
friends, rather repelled than attracted the 


• One instance will suffice. Queen Mary had good 
natural abilities, had been educated by a Bishop, was 
fond of history and poetry, and was regarded by very 
eminent men as a superior woman. There is. in the 
library at the Hague, a superb English Bible which was 
delivered to her when she was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey. In the title page are these words in her own 

hand, “This book was given the King and I. at our 
'Crownation, Marie R.“ 
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libertines of Whitehall. In that court a 
maid of honour, who dressed in such a 
manner as to do full justice to a white 
bosom, who ogled significantly, who 
danced voluptuously, who excelled in pert 
repartee, who was not ashamed to romp 
with Lords of the Bedchamber and Cap- 
teiins of the Ouards, to sing sly verses with 
sly expression, or to put on a page’s dress 
for a frolic, was more likely to be followed 
and admired, more likely to be honoured 
with royal attentions, more likely to win 
a rich and noble husband than Jane Grey 
or Lucy Hutchinson would have been. 
In such circumstances the standard of 
female attainments was necessarily low ; 
and it was more dangerous to be above- 
that standard than to be beneath it. 
Elxtreme ignorance and frivolity were 
thought less unbecoming in a lady than 
the slightest tincture of pedantry. Of the- 
too celebrated women whose faces we still 
admire on the walls of Hampton Court, 
few indeed were in the habit of reading 
anything more valuable than acrostics, 
lampoons, and translations of the Clelia 
and the Grand C3nrus. 
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Literary attainments of gentlemen. 


125. The litereury acquirements, even Greek 
of the accomplished gentlemen of that did not 

. I , . flourish in 

generation, seem to have been somewhat that age 
less solid and profound than at an earlier clergymen 

1 . • J /"■ 1 1 • i could read 

or a later period, (jreek learning, at the gospel 
least, did not flourish among us in the 
days of Charles the Second, as it had 
flourished before the civil war, or as it 
again flourished long after the Revolution. 

There were undoubtedly scholars to whom 
the whole Greek literature, from Homer 
to Photius, was familiar : but such 

scholars were to be found almost exclu- 
sively among the clergy resident at the 
Universities, and even at the Universities 
were few, and were not fully appreciated. 

At Cambridge it was not thought by any 
means necessary that a divine should be 
able to read the Gospels in the original.* 

Nor was the standard at Oxford higher. 

When, in the reign of William the Third, 

Christ Church rose up as one man to 


* Roger North tells us that his brother John, who 
was Greek professor at Cambridge, complained bitterly 
of the general neglect of the Greek tongue among the 
academical clergy. 
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defend the genuineness of the Epistles of 
Phalaris, that great college, then con- 
sidered as the first seat of philology in the 
kingdom, could not muster such a stock 
of Attic learning as is now possessed by 
several youths at every great public school. 
It may easily be supposed that a dead 
language, neglected at the Universities, 
was not much studied by men of the 
world. In a former age the poetry and 
eloquence of Greece had been the delight 
of Raleigh and Falkland. In a later age 
the poetry and eloquence of Greece were 
the delight of Pitt and Fox, of Windham 
and Grenville. But during the latter part 
of the seventeenth century there was in 
England scarcely one eminent statesman 
who could read with enjoyment a page of 
Sophocles or Plato. 

126 . Good Latin scholars were 
numerous. The language of Rome, in- 
deed, had not altogether lost its imperial 
character, and was still, in many parts of 
Europe, almost indispensable to a travel- 
ler or a negotiator. To speak it v.'ell was 
therefore a much more common accom- 
plishment th2Ui in our time; and neither 
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Oxford nor Cambridge wanted poets who, 
on a great occasion, could lay at the foot 
of the throne happy imitations of the 
verses in which Virgil emd Ovid had cele- 
brated the greatness of Augustus. 


Influence of French literature. 


127. Yet even the Latin wm giving French 

. IT- • 1 

way to a younger rival. France united at replacing 

, . i. . f Latin as 

that time almost every species or eiscen- the language 
dency. Her militeiry glory was at the abl^oSety 


height. She had vanquished mighty a?plomacy 
coalitions. She had dictated treaties. She *” 


had subjugated great cities and provinces. 
She had forced the Castilictn pride to yield 
her the precedence. She had summoned 
Italian princes to prostrate themselves at 
her footstool. Her authority was supreme 
in all matters of good breeding, from a 
duel to a minuet. She determined how a 


gentleman's coat must be cut, how long 
lus peruke must be, whether his heels 
must be high or low, and whether the 
lace on his hat must be broad or narrow. 


In literature she gave law to the world. 
The fame of her great writers filled 
Europe. No other country could produce 
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Acquain- 
tance with 
French was 
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a mark of 
good breed- 
ing and 
culture. 


a tragic poet equal to Racine, a comic poet 
equal to Moliere, a trifler so agreeable as 
La Fontaine, a rhetorician so skilful eis 
Bossuet. TTie literary glory of Italy and 
of Spain had set ; that of Germany had not 
yet dawned. The genius, therefore, of 
the eminent men who adorned Pcuris shone 
forth with a splendour which was set off 
to full advantage by contrast. France, 
indeed, had at that time an empire over 
mankind, such as even the Roman Repub- 
lic never attained. For, when Rome was 
politically dominant, she was in arts and 
letters the humble pupil of Greece. 
France had, over the surrounding coun- 
tries, at once the ascendency which Rome 
had over Greece, and the ascendency 
which Greece had over Rome. French 
was fast becoming the tmiversal leinguage, 
the language of fashionable society, the 
language of diplomacy. At several courts 
princes and nobles spoke it more 
accurately and politely than their mother 
tongue. In our island there was less of 
this servility than on the Continent. 
Neither our good nor our bad qualities 
were those of imitators. Yet even here 
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homage was paid, awkwardly indeed and 
sullenly, to the literary supremacy of our the^influence 
neighbours. The melodious Tuscan, so became 
familiar to the gallants and ladies of the and 
court of Elizabeth, sank into contempt. 

A gentleman who quoted Horace or 
Terence was considered in good company 
as a pompous pedant. But to garnish his 
conversation with scraps of French was the 
best proof which he could give of his parts 
and attainments.* New canons of criti- 


cism, new models of style came into 
fashion. The quaint ingenuity which had 
deformed the verses of Donne, and had 
been a blemish on those of Cowley, dis- 
appeeired from our poetry. Our prose 
became less majestic, less artfully in- 
volved, less variously musical than that of 
an earlier age, but more lucid, more easy, 
and better fitted for controversy and narra- 
tive. In these changes it is impossible not 
to recognise the influence of French pre- 
cept and of French example. Great 


* Butler, in a satire of great asperity, sa3^s, 
“For. though to smatter words of Greek 
And Latin be the rhetorique 
Of pedants counted, and vainglorious. 
To smatter French is meritorious.’* 
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masters of oiir language, in their most 
dignified compositions, affected to use 
French words, when Elnglish words, quite 
as expressive and melodious, were at 
hand :* and from France was imported 
the tragedy in rhyme, an exotic which, in 
our soil, drooped, and speedily died. 
Immorality of the polite literature of England. 

128. It would have been well if our 
writers had also copied the decorum which 
their great French contemporeuies, with 
few exceptions, preserved; for the pro- 
fligacy of the English plays, satires, songs, 
and novels of that age is a deep blot on 
our nationeJ fame. The evil may easily 
be traced to its source. The wits and the 
Puritans had never been on friendly 
terms. There was no sympathy between 
the two classes. TTiey looked on the 
whole system of human life from different 
points and in different lights. The 
earnest of each was the jest of the other. 


• The most offensive instance which I remember is 
in a poem on the coronation of Charles the Second by 
Dryden, who certainly could not plead poverty as an 
excuse for borrowing words from any foreign tongue : — 

* 'Hither in summer evenings you repair 
To taste the fraicheur of the cooler air.** 
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The pleasures of each were the torments 
of the other. To the stem precisian even 
the innocent sport of the fancy seemed a 
crime. To light and festive natures the 
solemnity of the zealous brethren furnished 
copious matter of ridicule. From the 
Reformation to the civil war, almost every 
writer, gifted with a fine sense of the 
ludicrous, had taken some opportunity 
of assailing the straighthaired, snuffling, 
whining saints, who christened their 
children out of the Book of Nehemiah, 
who groaned in spirit at the sight of Jack 
in the Green, eind who thought it impious 
to taste plum porridge on Christmas day. 
At length a time came when the laughers 
began to look grave in their turn. The 
rigid, ungainly zealots, after having fur^ 
nished much good sport during two genera- 
tions, rose up in arms, conquered, mled, 
and, grimly smiling, trod down under 
their feet the whole crowd of mockers. 
The wounds inflicted by gay and petulant 
malice were retaliated with the gloomy 
and implacable malice peculiar to bigots 
who mistake their own reuicour for virtue. 
The theatres were closed. The players 
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were flogged. The press was put under 
the guardianship of austere licensers. TTie 
Muses were banished from their own 
favourite haunts, Cambridge and Oxford. 
Cowley, Crashaw, and Cleveland were 
ejected from their fellowships. The young 
candidate for academical honours was no 
longer required to write Ovidian epistles 
or Virgilian pastorals, but was strictly 
interrogated by a synod of lowering 
Supralapsarians as to the day and hour 
when he experienced the new birth. Such 
a system was of course fruitful of hypo- 
crites. Under sober clothing and undei^ 
visages composed to the expression of 
austerity lay hid during several years the 
intense desire of license and of revenge. 
At length that desire was gratified. The 
Restoration emancipated thousands of 
minds from a yoke which had become in- 
supportable. The old fight recom- 
menced, but with an animosity altogether 
new. It was now not a sportive combat, 
but a war to the death. The Roundhead 
had no better quarter to expect from 
those whom he had persecuted than a 
cruel slavedriver can expect from insurgent 
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slaves still bearing the marks of his collars 
and his scourges. 


129 . The war between wit and Puri- 
tanism soon beceune a weir between wit J^eVuritans 
and morality. The hostility excited by 
a grotesque cztficature of virtue did not 


spare virtue herself. Whatever the cant- 
ing Roundhead had regarded with rever- 
ence was insulted. Whatever he had 
proscribed was favoured. Because lie had 
been scrupulous about trifles, all scruples 
were treated with derision. Because he 


lity. The 
wits (the 
enemies of 
the Puritans) 
took 

pleasure in 
ridiculingr 
virtue and 
holiness 
themselves. 


had covered his failings with the mask of 
‘devotion, men were encouraged to obtrude 
with Cynic impudence all their most scan- 
dalous vices on the public eye. Because 
he had punished illicit love with barbarous 
severity, virgin purity and conjugal 
fidelity were to be made a jest. To that 
sanctimonious jargon which was his 
Shibboleth, was opposed another jargon 
not less absurd and much more odious. 


As he never opened his mouth except in 
scriptural phrase, the new breed of wits 
and fine gentlemen never opened their 
mouths without uttering ribaldry of which 
a porter would now be eishamed, and 
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without calling on their Maker to curse 
them, sink them, confound them, blast 
them, and damn them. 


The 

shameless 
immorality 
of the 
writings of 
■some of 
the poete 
of the age 
carried its 
own 

remedy ; 


130. It is not strange, therefore, that 
our polite literature, when it revived with 
the revival of the old civil eind ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, should have been profoundly 
immoral. A few eminent men, who be- 
longed to an earlier and better age, were 
exempt from the general contagion. The 
verse of Waller still breathed the senti- 
ments which had cuiimated a more 
chivalrous generation. Cowley, distin- 
guished as a loyalist and as a man o^ 
letters, raised his voice courageously 
against the immorality which disgraced 
both letters euid loyalty. A mightier poet, 
tried at once by petin, danger, poverty, 
obloquy and blindness, meditated, un- 
disturbed by the obscene tumult which 
raged all around him, a song so sublime 
and so holy that it would not have mis- 
become the lips of those ethereal Virtues 
whom he saw, with that inner eye which 
no calamity could daurken, flinging down 
on the jasper pavement their crowns of 
amaranth eind gold. The vigorous and 
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fertile genius of Butler, if it did not alto- 
gether escape the preveuling infection, took 
the disease in a mild form. But these 
were men whose minds had been trained 
in a world which had passed away. They 
gave place in no long time to a younger 
generation of wits ; and of that generation, 
from Dry den down to Durfey, the 
common cheuacteristic was hardheaurted, 
shameless, swaggering licentiousness, at 
once inelegant £tnd inhumeui. The in- 
fluence of these writers was doubtless ihe public 
noxious, yet less noxious than it would SSTojT 
liave been had they been less depraved. 

The poison which they administered was 
so strong that it was, in no long time, 
rejected with nausea. None of them 
understood the dangerous art of associat- 
ing images of unlawful pleasure with all 
that is endearing and ennobling. None 
of them WM aware that a certain decorum 
is essential even to voluptuousness, that 
drapery may be more alluring than 
exposure, surd that the imagination may 
be far more powerfully moved by delicate 
hints which impel it to exert itself than by 
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gross descriptions which it takes in 
passively. 

131. The spirit of the Antipuritan 
reaction pervades almost the whole polite 
literature of the reign of Charles the 
Second. But the very quintessence of 
that spirit will be found in the comic 
drama. The playhouses, shut by the 
meddling fcinatic in the day of his power, 
were again crowded. To their old attrac- 
tions new and more powerful attractions 
had been added. Scenery, dresses, and 
decorations, such as would now be thought 
mean or absurd, but such as would have 
been esteemed incredibly magnificent by 
those who, early in the seventeenth 
century, sat on the filthy benches of the 
Hope, or under the thatched roof of the 
Rose, dazzled the eyes of the multitude. 
The fascination of sex was called in to aid 


the fascination of art : and the young 
spectator saw, with emotions unknown to 
the contemporctries of Shakespecire and 
Jonson, tender £ind sprightly heroines per- 
sonated by lovely women. From the day 
on which the theatres were reopened they 
became semin 2 uries of vice; and the evil 
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propagated itself. The profligacy of the 
representations saon drove away %ober 
people. The frivolous 2 uid dissolute who 
remained required every year stronger 
and stronger stimulants. Thus the artists 
corrupted the spectators, and the spectators 
the artists, till the turpitude of the drama 
became such as must astonish all who are 
not aware that extreme relaxation is the 
natural effect of extreme restraint, and that 
an age of hypocrisy is, in the regular 
course of things, followed by an age of 
impudence. 

132. Nothing is more characteristic Th* 
of the times than the care with which the immoral) 
poets contrived to put all their loosest put into the 
verses into the mouths of women. The women 
compositions in which the greatest license 
was taken were the epilogues. They were 
almost always recited by favourite 
actresses; and nothing charmed the de- 
praved audience so much as to hear lines 
grossly indecent repeated by a beautiful 
girl, who was supposed to have not yet 
lost her innocence.* 

* Jeremy Collier has censured this odious 
with his usual force and keenness. 

15 


practice 
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The 133. Our theatre was indebted in that 
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and to masters : but whatever our dramatists 

foreign 
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The origi- •' 

nals suffered houscs of Calderon’s stately and high- 

deg-adation spirited Castilian gentlemen became sties 

hands of the of vice, ShEikespeare’s Viola a procuress, 

borrowe Moliere’s Misanthrope a ravisher, Moliere’s 
Agnes an adulteress. Nothing could be so 
pure or so heroic but that it became foul 
and ignoble by transfusion through those 
foul and ignoble minds. 


The 

drama was 
the most 

proBtable 
branch of 
polite 
literature 


in those 
times. 


134. Such was the state of the drama ; 
and the drama was the department of polite 
literature in which a poet had the best 
chance of obtaining a subsistence by his 
pen. The sale of books was so small that 
a man of the greatest name could expect 
only a pittance for the copyright of the best 
performance. There cannot be a stronger 
instance than the fate of Dryden’s last 
production, the Fables. That volume was 
published when he was universally ad- 
mitted to be the chief of living F.ngliah 
poets. It contains about twelve thousand 
lines. The versification is admirable; the 
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narratives and descriptions full of life. To 
this day Palamon and Arcite, Cymon euid 
Iphigenia, Theodore and Honoria, are the 
delight both of critics and of schoolboys. 
The collection includes Alexander’s Feast, 
the noblest ode in our language. For the 
cop3nright Dryden received two hundred 
and fifty pounds, less than in our days 
has sometimes been paid for two articles 
in a review.* * * § Nor does the beirgain seem 
to have been a hard one. For the book 
went off slowly ; and the second edition 
was not required until the author had been 
ten years in his grave. By writing for the 
theatre it was possible to earn a much 
larger sum with much less trouble. 
Southern made seven hundred pounds by 
one play.l" Otway was raised from 
beggary to temporary affluence by the 
success of his Don Ceurlos.lf; Shadwell 
cleared a hundred and thirty pounds by a 
single representation of the Squire of 
Alsatia.§ The consequence was that every 


* The contract will be found in Sir ^Valter Scott's 
edition of Dryden. 

t See the Life of Southern, by Shiels. 

t See Rochester's Trial of the Poets. 

§ Some Account of the EngrliBh Stage. 
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man who had to live by his wit wrote 
plays, whether he had any internal voca- 
tion to write plays or not. It weis thus with 
Dryden. As a satirist he has rivalled 
Juvenal. As a didactic poet he perhaps 
might, with care and meditation, have 
rivalled Lucretius. Of lyric poets he is. if 
not the most sublime, the most brilliant 
and spirit-stirring. But nature, profuse to 
him of many rare gifts, had denied him 
the dramatic faculty. Nevertheless all the 
energies of his best years were wasted on 
dramatic composition. He had too much 
judgment not to be aware that in the power 
of exhibiting character by means of 
dialogue he was deficient. That deficiency 
he did his best to conceal, sopietimes by 
surprising and amusing incidents, some- 
times by stately declamation, sometimes by 
harmonious numbers, sometimes by ribal- 
dry but too well suited to the taste of a 
profane and licentious pit. Yet he never 
obtained any theatrical success equal to 
that which rewarded the exertions of some 
men fetr inferior to him in general powers. 
He thought himself fortunate if he cleared 
a hundred guineas by a play; a scanty 
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remuneration, yet appeirently larger than 
he could have earned in any other way by 
the same quantity of labour.* 

135. The recompense which the wits 
of that age could obtain from the public was 
so small, that they were under the necessity 
of eking out their incomes by lev 3 ring con- 
tributions on the great. Every rich and 
goodnatured lord was pestered by authors 
with a mendicancy so importunate, and a 
flattery so abject, as may in our time seem 
incredible. The patron to whom a work 
was inscribed was expected to reward the 
writer with a purse of gold. The fee paid 
for the dedication of a book was often 
much laurger than the sum which any pub- 
lisher would give for the copyright. Books 
were therefore frequently printed merely 
that they might be dedicated. This traifiic 
in praise produced the effect which might 
have been expected. Adulation pushed 
to the verge, sometimes of nonsense, and 
sometimes of impiety, was not thought to 
disgrace a poet. Independence, veracity, 
self-respect, were things not required by 
the world from him. In truth, he was in 


The sale 
of books 
being 
small, 
authors 
could not 
expect 
more than 
miserable 
sums for 
their works. 


Authors 
dedicated 
their works 
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practice had 
a very 
demoralis- 
ing effect 
on the 
literary 
men. 


* Life of Southern, by Shiels. 
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morals something between a pandar and a 
beggar. 


The wits 
of the age 
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Tories and 
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works a 
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Whigs, their 
political 
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136. To the other vices which de- 
graded the literary cheiracter was added, 
towcirds the close of the reign of Charles 
the Second, the most savage intemperance 
of party spirit. The wits, as a class, had 
been impelled by their old hatred of Puri- 
tanism to take the side of the court, and 
had been found useful allies. Dry den, in 
particular, had done good service to the 
government. His Absalom and Achito- 
phel, the greatest satire of modern times, 
had amazed the town, had made its way 
with unprecedented rapidity even into rural 
districts, and had, wherever it appeared, 
bitterly annoyed the Exclusionists, and 
raised the courage of the Tories. But we 
must not, in the admiration which we 
naturally feel for noble diction and versi- 
fication, forget the great distinctions of 
good and evil. TTie spirit by which Dryden 
and several of his compeers were at this 
time animated against the Whigs deserves 
to be called fiendish. The servile Judges 
and Sherifis of those evil days could not 
shed blood so fast as the poets cried out 
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for it. Calls for more victims, hideous 
jests on hanging, bitter taunts on those 
who, having stood by the King in the hour 
of danger, now advised him to deal merci- 
fully and generously by his vanquished 
enemies, were publicly recited on the stage, 
and, that nothing might be wanting to the 
guilt and the shame, were recited by 
women, who, having long been taught to 
discard all modesty, were now taught to 
discard all compassion.'^ 

State of Science in Englauid. 

137. It is a remarkable fact that, The study 
while the lighter literature of England was riLrived'a 
thus becoming a nuisance and a national ^“gXring 
disgrace, the English genius was effecting 
in science a revolution which will, to the 
end of time, be reckoned among the 
highest achievements of the human in- 
tellect. Bacon had sown the good seed in 
a sluggish soil euid an ungenial season. He 
had not expected ein e£urly crop, and in his 
last testament had solemnly bequeathed his 


* If any reader thinks my expressions too severe, I 
would advise him to read Dryden's Epilogue to the Duke 
of Guise, and to observe that it was spoken by a womiin. 
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fame to the next age. During a whole 
generzition his philosophy had, amidst 
tumults, wars, and proscriptions, been 
slowly ripening in a few well constituted 
minds. While factions were struggling for 
dominion over each other, a small body of 
sages had turned away with benevolent 
disdain from the conflict, and had devoted 
themselves to the nobler work of extend- 
ing the dominion of man over matter. As 
soon as tranquillity was restored, these 
teachers easily found attentive audience. 
For the discipline through which the nation 
had passed had brought the public mind 
to a temper well fitted for the reception of 
the Verulamian doctrine. The civil 
troubles had stimulated the faculties of the 
educated classes, and had called forth a 
restless activity and an insatiable curiosity, 
such as had not before been known among 
us. Yet the effect of those troubles wets 
that schemes of political and religious 
reform were generally regarded with sus- 
picion and contempt. During twenty years 
the chief employment of busy and in- 
genious men had been to frame constitu- 
tions with first magistrates, without first 
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magistrates, with hereditary senates, with 
senates appointed by lot, with annual 
senates, with perpetual senates. In these 
plans nothing was omitted. All the detail, 
all the nomenclature, all the ceremonial of 
the imaginary government was fully set 
forth, Polemarchs and Phylarchs, Tribes 
and Galaxies, the Lord Archon and the 
Lord Strategus. Which ballot boxes were 
to be green and which red, which balls 
were to be of gold and which of silver, 
which magistrates were to wear hats and 
which black velvet caps with p>eaks, how 
the mace was to be carried and when the 
heralds were to uncover, these, and a 
hundred more such trifles, were gravely 
considered and arranged by men of no 
common capacity and learning.* But the 
time for these visions had gone by ; and, if 
any steadfast republican still continued to 
amuse himself with them, fear of public 
derision and of a criminal information 
generally induced him to keep his fancies 
to himself. It was now unpopular and 
unsafe to mutter a word against the funda- 
mental laws of the monarchy : but daring 


* See particularly Harrinston's Oceana. 
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The Royal 
Society 
was found- 
ed in 1660 , 


and ingenious men might indemnify them- 
selves by treating with disdain what had 
lately been considered as the fundamental 
laws of nature. The torrent which had 
been dammed up in one channel rushed 
violently into another. The revolutionary 
spirit, ceasing to operate in politics, began 
to exert itself with unprecedented vigour 
and hardihood in every department of 
physics. The year 1660, the era of the 
restoration of the old constitution, is also 
the era from which dates the ascendency 
of the new philosophy. In that year the 
Royal Society, destined to be a chief agent 
in a long series of glorious and salutciry 
reforms, began to exist.* In a few months 
experimental science became all the mode. 
The transfusion of blood, the ponderation 
of air, the fixation of mercury, succeeded 
to that place in the public mind which had 
been lately occupied by the controversies 
of the Rota. Dreams of perfect forms of 
government made way for dreams of 
wings with which men were to fly from the 
Tower to the Abbey, and of doublekeeled 
ships which were never to founder in the 


‘ See Sprat's History of the Royal Society. 
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fiercest storm. All classes were hurried 

investigation 

along by the prevailing sentiment. Cava- interested 
her and Roundhead, Churchman and classes «icl 
Puritan were for once allied. Divines, ^ 
jurists, statesmen, nobles, princes, swelled 


the triumph of the Baconian philosophy. 
Poets sang with emulous fervour the 
approach of the golden age. Cowley, in 
lines weighty with thought and resplend- 
ent with wit, urged the chosen seed to take 
possession of the promised land flowing 
with milk and honey, that land which 
their great deliverer and lawgiver had 
seen, as from the summit of Pisgah, but 
had not been permitted to enter.* Dry- 
den, with more zeal than knowledge, 
joined his voice to the general acclama- 
tion, and foretold things which neither he 
nor anybody else understood. The Royal 
Society, he predicted, would soon lead us 
to the extreme verge of the globe, and 
there delight us with a better view of the 
moon.f Two able and aspiring prelates. 


* Cowley’s Ode to the Royal Society. 

\ “Then we upon the globe’s last verge shall go. 
And view the ocean leaning on the sky ; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we 

shall know. 

And on the lunar world securely pry.” 

Annus Mirabilis, 164. 
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Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilkins, 

^ Bishop of Chester, were conspicuous 
among the leaders of the movement. Its 
history was eloquently written by a 
younger divine, who was rising to high 
distinction in his profession, Thomas 
Sprat, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. 
Both Chief Justice Hale and Lord Keeper 
Ouildfold stole some hours from the busi- 
ness of their courts to write on hydrosta- 
tics. Indeed it was under the immediate 
directions of Guildford that the first baro- 
meters ever exposed to sale in London 
were constructed.* Chemistry divided, 
for a time, with wine and love, with the 
stage and the gaming table, with the 
intrigues of a courtier and the intrigues of 
a demagogue, the attention of the fickle 
Buckingham. Rupert has the credit of 
having invented mezzotinto ; and from him 
is named that curious bubble of glass which 
has long amused children and puzzled 
philosophers. Charles himself had a 
laboratory at Whitehall, and was far more 
active and attentive there than at the coun- 
cil board. It was almost necessary to the 


* NortVs Life of Guildford. 
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character of a fine gentleman to have 
something to say about airpumps and 
telescopes ; and even fine ladies, now and 
then, thought it becoming to affect a taste 
for science, went in coaches and six to 
visit the Gresham curiosities, and broke 
forth into cries of delight at finding that a 
magnet really attracted a needle, and that 
a microscope really made a fly look as 
large as a sparrow.* 

138. In this, as in every great stir of 
the human mind, there was doubtless 
something which might well move a 
smile. It is the universal law that what- 
ever pursuit, whatever doctrine, becomes 
fashionable, shall lose a portion of that 
dignity which it had possessed while it 
was confined to a small but eaunest 
minority, and was loved for its own sake 
alone. It is true that the follies of some 
persons who, without any real aptitude for 
science, professed a f>assion for it, furni- 
shed matter of contemptuous mirth to a 
few maligEint satirists who belonged to the 
preceding generation, and were not dis- 


The pur- 
suit of 
science bore 
important 
fruits in 
ditferent 
depertment.s 
of know- 
ledge and 
arts of life. 


Pepys's Diary, May 30, 1667. 
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posed to unlearn the law of their youth.* 
But it is not less true that the great work of 
interpreting nature was performed by the 
English of that age as it had never before 
been performed in any age by any nation. 
The spirit of Francis Bacon was abroad, a 
spirit admirably compounded of audacity 
and sobriety. There was a strong per- 
suasion that the whole world was full of 
secrets of high moment to the happiness 
of man, and that man had, by his Maker, 
been intrusted with the key which, rightly 
used, would give access to them. There 
was at the same time a conviction that in 
physics it was impossible to arrive at the 
knowledge of general laws except by the 
ceireful observation of particular facts. 
Deeply impressed with these great truths, 
the professors of the new philosophy 
applied themselves to their task, and, be- 
fore a quarter of a century had expired, 
they had given ample earnest of what has 
since been achieved. Already a reform 

• Butler was, I think, the only man of real genius 
who. between the Restoration and the Revolution, showed 
a hitter enmity to the new philosophy, as it was then 
called. See the Satire on the Royal Society and the 
Elephant in the Moon. 
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of agriculture had been commenced. New 
vegetables were cultivated. New imple- 
ments of husbandry were employed. New 
manures were applied to the soil.* Evelyn 
had, under the formal sanction of the 
Royal Society, given instructions to his 
countrymen in planting. I’emple, in his 
intervals of leisure, had tried many experi- 
ments in horticulture, eind had proved that 
many delicate fruits, the natives of more 
favoured climates, might, with the help 
of art, be grown on English ground. 
Medicine, which in France was still in 
abj c bondage, and afforded an inexhaust- 
ible subject of just ridicule to Moliere, 
had in England become an experimental 
and progressive science, and every day 
made some new advance, in defiance of 
Hippocrates and Galen. The attention of 
speculative men had been, for the first 
time, directed to the importcint subject of 
sanitary police. The great plague of 1665 
induced them to consider with care the 
defective architecture, draining, and venti- 

• The eagerness with which the agriculturists of 
that age tried experiments and introduced improvements, 
is well described by Aubrey, Natural History of Wilt- 
shire, 1685. 
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lation of the capital. The great fire of 
1666 eifforded an opportunity for effecting 
extensive improvements. The whole 
matter was diligently examined by the 
Royal Society; and to the suggestions of 
that body must be partly attributed the 
changes which, though far short of what 
the public welfare required, yet made a 
wide difference between the new and the 
old London, and probably put a final close 
to the ravages of pestilence in our coun- 
try.* At the same time one of the 
founders of the society, Sir William Petty, 
created the science of political arithmetic, 
the humble but indispensable handmaid 
of. political philosophy. No kingdom of 
nature was left unexplored. To that 
period belong the chemical discoveries of 
Boyle, and the earliest botanical researches 
of Sloane. It was then that Ray made a 
new classification of birds and fishes, and 
that the attention of Woodward was first 
drawn towards fossils and shells. One 
after another phantoms which had haunted 
the world through ages of darkness fled 
before the light. Astrology and alchymy 


Sprat's History of the Royal Society. 
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became jests. Soon there was scarcely st 
county in which some of the Quorum did 
not smile contemptuously when an old 
woman was brought before them for 
riding on broomsticks or giving cattle the 
murrain. But it was in those noblest and 
most arduous depeirtments of knowledge 
in which induction and mathematical 
demonstration cooperate for the discovery 
of truth, that the ELnglish genius won in 
that age the most memorable triumphs. 
John Wallis placed the whole system of 
statics on a new foundation. Eldmund 
Halley investigated the properties of the 
atmosphere, the ebb and flow of the sea, 
the laws of magnetism, and the course of 
the comets ; nor did he shrink from toil, 
peril, and exile in the cause of science. 
^X^hile he, on the rock of Saint Helena, 
mapped the constellations of the southern 
hemisphere, our national observatory was 
rising at Greenwich ; and John Flamsteed, 
the first astronomer royal, was commenc- 
ing that long series of observations which 
is never mentioned without respect and 
gratitude in any part of the globe. But 
the glory of these men, eminent as they 
16 
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were, is cast into the shade by the trans-- 
cendent lustre of one immortal name. In 
Isaac Newton two kinds of intellectual 
power, which have little in common, and 
which are not often found together in a 
very high degree of vigour, but which 
nevertheless are equally necessary in the 
most sublime departments of physics, were 
united as they have never been united before 
or since. There may have been minds as 
happily constituted as his for the cultiva-^ 
tion of pure mathematical science ; there 
may have been minds as happily con- 
stituted for the cultivation of science purely 
experimental : but in no other mind have 
the- demonstrative faculty and the induc- 
tive faculty coexisted in such supreme 
excellence and perfect harmony. Perhaps 
in an age of Scotists and Thomists even 
his intellect might have run to waste, as 
many intellects ran to waste which were 
inferior only to his. Happily the spirit of 
the age on which his lot was cast, gave the 
right direction to his mind ; and his mind 
reacted with tenfold force on the 
spirit of the age. In the year 1685 
his i&xne, though splendid, was only 
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•dawning; but his genius was in the meri- 
dian. His great work, that work which 
effected a revolution in the most important 
provinces of natural philosophy, had been 
completed, but was not yet published, and 
was just about to be submitted to the con- 
•sideration of the Royal Society. 


State of the fine arts. 

139. It is not very easy to explain 
why the nation which was so far before 
its neighbours in science should in 
art have been far behind them all. 
Yet such was the fact. It is true that 
in architecture, an art which is half 
a science, an art in which none but 
a geometrician can excel, an art which 
has no standard of grace but what is 
directly or indirectly dependent on 
utility, an art of which the creations 
derive a part, at least, of their majesty 
from mere bulk, our country could boast 
of one truly great man, Christopher Wren ; 
and the fire which laid London in ruins 
had given him an opportunity, unprece- 
dented in modern history, of displaying 


The Fine 
Arts 

remained 
in a back- 
ward condi- 
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The his powers. The austere beauty of the 

paintenand Atheni2in poitico, the gloomy sublimity of 
thetimM the Gothic arcade, he was, like almost all 
foteignera. his Contemporaries, incapable of emulat- 
ing, and perhaps incapable of appreciat- 
ing : but no man, born on our side of the 
Alps, has imitated with so much success- 
the magnificence of the palacelike churches, 
of Italy. Even the superb Lewis has left 
to posterity no work which can bear a 
comparison with Saint Paul’s. But at 
the close of the reign of Charles the Second 
there was not a single English painter or 
statuary whose name is now remembered. 
This sterility is somewhat mysterious; for 
painters and statuaries were by no means 
a despised or an ill paid class. Their 
social position was at least as high as at 
present. Their gains, when compared 
with the wealth of the nation and with the 
remuneration of other descriptions of in- 
tellectual labour, were even larger than at 
present. Indeed the munificent patron- 
age which was extended to artists drew 


them to our shores in multitudes. Lely, 
who has preserved to us the rich curls, the 
full lips, and the l2mguishing eyes of the 
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.frail beauties celebrated by Hamilton, was 
■A Westphalian. He had died in 1680, 
.having long lived splendidly, having 
received the honour of knighthood, and 
having accumulated a good estate out of 
the fruits of his skill. His noble collec- 
tion of drawings and pictures was, after 
his decease, exhibited by the royal permis- 
sion in the Banqueting House at White- 
hall, and was sold by auction for the 
•almost incredible sum of twenty-six thou- 
:sand pounds, a sum which bore a greater 
proportion to the fortunes of the rich men 
of that day than a hundred thousand 
pounds would bear to the fortunes of the 
lich men of our time.* Lely was suc- 
•ceeded by his countryman Godfrey 
Kneller, who was made first a knight and 
then a baronet, and who, after keeping up 
A sumptuous establishment, and after 
losing much money by unlucky specula- 
tions, was still able to bequeath a large 
fortune to his family. The two Van- 
develdes, natives of Holland, had • been 
tempted by Knglish liberality to settle 


* Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting London Gazette^ 
May 31*; 1683. North's Life of Guildford. 
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here, and had produced for the King euid'. 
his nobles some of the finest sea pieces irt 
the world. Another Dutchman, Simon 
Varelst, painted glorious sunflowers and 
tulips for prices such as had never before 
been known. Verrio, a Neapolitan,, 
covered ceilings and staircases with 
Gorgons and Muses, Nymphs and Satyrs, 
Virtues and Vices, Gods quaffing nectar, 
and laurelled princes riding in triumph. 
The income which he derived from his 
performances enabled him to keep one of 
the most expensive tables in England. 
For his pieces at Windsor alone he- 
received seven thousand pounds, a sum 
then sufficient to make a gentleman of 
moderate wishes perfectly easy for life, a 
sum greatly exceeding all that Dryden,. 
during a literary life of forty years, 
obtained from the booksellers.* Verrio’s 
chief assistant and successor, Loewis: 
Laguerre, came from France. The two 
most celebrated sculptors of that day were 
also foreigners. Cibber, whose pathetic 
emblems of Fury and Melancholy still 


* The great prices paid to Varelst and Verrio arer 
mentioned in Walpole's Anecdotes of Paintinij;. 
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adorn Bedlam, was a Dane. Gibbons, to 
whose graceful fancy and delicate touch 
many of our palaces, colleges, and 
churches owe their finest decorations, was 
a Dutchman. Even the designs for the 
coin were made by French medallists. 
Indeed, it was not till the reign of George 
the Second that our country could glory in 
a great painter ; and George the Third was 
on the throne before she had reason to be 
proud of any of her sculptors. 


State of the common people. 

140. k is time that this description of Very little 
the England which Charles the Second is available 
governed should draw to a close. Yet one 
subject of the highest moment still remains however! no 
untouched. Nothing has as yet been said gup^pose'^that 
of the great body of the people, of those 
who held the ploughs, who tended the was better 
oxen, who toiled at the looms or Norwich their des- 

r C ■ cendants of 

and squared the Portland stone ror Daint the modem 
Paul’s. Nor can very much be said. The 
most numerous class is precisely the class 
respecting which we have the most meagre 
information. In those times philan- 
thropists did npt yet regard it as a sacred 
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duty, nor had demagogues yet found it a 
lucrative trade, to expatiate on the distress 
of the labourer. History was too much 
occupied with courts and camps to spare a 
line for the hut of the peasant or for the 
garret of the mechanic. The press now 
often sends forth in a day a greater quan- 
tity of discussion and declamation about 
the condition of the working man than was 
published during the twenty-eight yeeirs 
which elapsed between the Restoration and 
the Revolution. But it would be a great 
error to infer from the increase of com- 
plaint that there has been any increase of 
misery. 


Agricultural wages. 

141. The great criterion of the state 
of the common i>eople is the amount of 
their wages ; and, as four fifths of the com- 
mon people were, in the seventeenth 
century, employed in agriculture, it is 
especially important to ascertain what 
were then the wages of agricultural indus- 
try. On this subject we have the fweana 
of Eurriving at conclusions sufficiently exact 
for our purpose. 
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142. Sir William Petty, whose mere Sir W. 

. . . , . , Petty a 

assertion carries great weight, inrorms us calculation. 

that a labourer was by no means in the 

lowest state who received for a day’s work 

fourpehce with food, or eightpence with- 

•out food. Four shillings a week therefore 

were, according to Petty’s calculation, fair 

agricultural wages.* 

143. That this calculation was not 
remote from the truth we have abundant s*®*! •’y 
proof. About the beginning of the year of Warwick- 
1685 the Justices of Warwickshire, in the 1685. 
exercise of a power entrusted to them by 

an act of Elizabeth, fixed, at their quarter 
sessions, a scale of wages for the county, 
and notified that every employer who gave 
more than the authorised sum, and every 
working man who received more, would 
be liable to punishment. The wages of 
the common agricultural labourer, from 
March to September, were fixed at the 
precise sum mentioned by Petty, namely 
four shillings a week without food. From 
September to March the wages were to be 
only three and sixpence a week.f 


* Petty's Political Arithmetic. 
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Wages in 
Suffolk. 


144 . But in that age, as in ours, the 
earnings of the peasant were very different 
in different parts of the kingdom. The 
wages of Warwickshire were probably 
about the average, and those of the coun- 
ties near the Scottish border below it : but 
there were more favoured districts. In 
the same year, 1685, a gentleman of 
Devonshire, named Richard Dunning, 
published a small tract, in which he des- 
cribed the condition of the poor of that 
county. That he understood his subject 
well it is impossible to doubt; for a few 
months later his work was reprinted, and 
was, by the magistrates assembled in 
quarter sessions at Exeter, strongly recom- 
mended to the attention of all parochial 
officers. According to him, the wages of 
the Devonshire peasant were, without 
food, about five shillings a week.* 

145 . Still better was the condition of 
the labourer in the neighbourhood of Bury 
St. Edmund’s. The magistrates of Suffolk 
met there in the spring of 1 682 to fix a rate 
of wages, and resolved that, where the 


• Plain and easy Method showing how the Office 
of Overseer of the Poor may be managed, by Richard 
Dunning; )st edition, 1685 ; 2nd edition, 1686. 
t Slat. 3 Eliz. c. 4. Archaeologia, vol. xi. 
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.labourer was not boarded, he should have 
five shillings a week in winter, and six in 
summer.* 

146 . In 1661 the justices at Chelms- Waa^ 
ford had fixed the wages of the Essex 
labourer, who was not boeorded, at six shil- 
lings in winter and seven in summer. 

This seems to have been the highest 
remuneration given in the kingdom for 
agricultural labour between the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution; and it is to be 
observed that, in the year in which 
this order was made, the necessaries 

of life were immoderately deaur. Wheat 
was at seventy shillings the quarter, 
which would even now be considered as 
almost a famine price. f 

147 . These facts are in perfect 
accordance with another fact which seems 
to deserve consideration. It is evident 
that, in a country where no man can be 
compelled to become a soldier, the ranks 
of an army cannot be filled if the govern- 
ment o^ers much less than the wages of 
common rustic labour. At present the 

• Cullum’s History of Hawsted. 

f Ruggles on the Poor. 
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pay and beer money of a private in a regi-. 
ment of the line amount to seven shillings 
and sevenpence a week. This stipend, 
coupled with the hope of a pension, does 
not attract the English youth in sufficient 
numbers ; and it is found necessaury to 
supply the deficiency by enlisting largely 
from aunong the poorer population of 
Munster and Connaught. The pay of the 
private foot soldier in 1685 was only four 
shillings and eightpence a week; yet it is 
certain that the government in that year 
found no difficulty in obtadning mamy 
thousands of English recruits at very short 
notice. The pay of the private foot sol- 
dier in the army of the CommonweaJth had 
been seven shillings a week, that is to say, 
as much as a corporal received under 
Chatrles the Second;* and seven shillings 
a week had been found sufficient to fill the 
ranks with men decidedly superior to the 
generality of the people. On the whole, 
therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that, in the reign of Chairles the Second, 
the ordinaury wages of the peaisauit did not 


* See. in Thurloe's State Papers, tKe memorandum 
of the Dutch Deputies, dated August 1633. 
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exceed four shillings a week ; but that, in The weekiv' 
some parts of the kingdom, five shillings, p^nt in 
six shillings, and, during the summer 
months, even seven shillings were paid. 

At present a district where a labouring man »i»teen 

1 1 . shillings. 

earns only seven shiiiings a week is 
thought to be in a state shocking to 
humanity. The average is very much 
higher; and, in prosperous counties, the 
weekly wages of husbandmen amount to 
twelve, fourteen, and even sixteen 
shillings. 

Wages of workers in manufactures. 

148. The remuneration of workmen The average 
employed in manufactures has always been workmen 
higher than that of the tillers of the soil. woS'len**^ 

In the year 1 680, a member of the House [**■ 

of Commons remarked that the high wages “ sl'>l>*ng 

, ® clay, I.C., 

paid in this country made it impossible for six shillings 

. . . . ® week. 

our textures to maintain a competition 
with the produce of the Indian looms. An 
English mechanic, he said, instead of 
slaving like a native of Bengal for a piece 
of copper, exacted a shilling a day.* 

* The orator was Mr. John Basset, member for 
Barnstaple, See Smith’s Memoirs of Wool, chapter 
Ixviii. 
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Other evidence is extant, which proves 
that a shilling a day was the pay to which 
the English manufacturer then thought 
himself entitled, but that he was often 
forced to work for less. The common 
people of that age were not in the habit 
of meeting for public discussion, of 
haranguing, or of petitioning Parliament. 
No newspaper pleaded their cause. It was 
in rude rhyme that their love and hatred, 
their exultation and their distress found 
utterance. A great part of their history is 
to be learned only from their ballads. 
One of the most remarkable of the popular 
lays chaunted about the streets of Norwich 
and Leeds in the time of Charles the 
Second may still be read on the original 
broadside. It is the vehement and bitter 
cry of labour against capital. It describes 
the good old times when every aurtisan 
employed in the woollen manufacture 
lived as well as a farmer. But those times 
were past. Sixpence a day was now all 
that could be earned by hard labour at the 
loom. If the poor complained that they 
could not live on such a pittauice, they were 
told that they were free to take it or leave 
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it. For so miserable a recompense were 
the producers of wealth compelled to toil, 
rising early and lying down late, while the 
master clothier, eating, sleeping, and 
idling, became rich by their exertions. A 
shilling a day, the poet declares, is what 
the weaver would have, if justice were 
done.* We may therefore conclude that, 
in the generation which preceded the 
Revolution, a workman employed in the 
great staple manufacture of England 

* This ballad is in the British Museum. The precise 
year is not given ; but the Imprimatur of Roger Lestiange 
fixes the date sufficiently for my purpose. I will quote 
some of the lines. The master clothier is introduced 
speaking as follows : — 

“In former ages we used to give. 

So that our workfolks like farmers did live ; 

But the times are changed, we will make them know. 

will make them to work hard for sixpence a day. 

Though a shilling they deserve if they had their 

just pay; 

If at all they murmur and say *tis too small. 

bid them choose whether they'll work at all. 

And thus we do gain all our wealth and estate. 

By many poor men that work early and late. 

Then hey for the clothing trade ! It goes on brave ; 

We scorn for to toyl and moyl. nor yet to slave. 

Our workmen do work hard, but we live at ease. 

We go when we will, and we come when we please.** 
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thought himself fairly paid if he gained 
six shillings a week. 

Labour of children in factories. 

149. It may here be noticed that the 
practice of setting children prematurely 
to work, a practice which the state, the 
legitimate protector of those who cannot 
protect themselves, has, in our time, wisely 
and humanely interdicted, prevailed in the 
seventeenth century to an extent which, 
when compeired with the extent of the 
manufacturing system, seems almost in> 
credible. At Norwich, the chief seat of 
the clothing trade, a little creature of six 
years old was thought fit for labour. 
Several writers of that time, and eimong 
them some who were considered as 
eminently benevolent, mention, with 
exultation, the fact that in that single city 
boys and girls of very tender age created 
wealth exceeding what was necessary for 
their own subsistence by twelve thousand 
pounds a year.* The more cetrefully we 

* Chamberlayne’s State of England ; Petty's Political 
Arithmetic, chapter viii ; Dunning's Plain and Easy 
Method ; Firmin's Proposition for the Employing of the 
Poor. It ought to be observed that Firmin was an 
eminent philanthropist. 
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examine the history of the past, the 
more reason shall we find to dissent 
from those who imagine that our 
age has been fruitful of new social 
evils. The truth is that the evils are, with 
scarcely an exception, old. That which 
is new is the intelligence which discerns 
and the humanity which remedies them. 


Wages of different classes of artisans. 

150 . When we pass from the weavers The wages 
of cloth to a different class of airtisans, our 8eive5*iii 
inquiries will still lead us to neeirly the of*the'°”** 
S 2 une conclusions. During several genera- HotpUbi!* 
tions, the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital have kept a register of the wages 
paid to different classes of workmen who 
have been employed in the repairs of the 
building. From this valuable record it 
appears that, in the course of a hundred 
and twenty years, the daily eeurnings of 
the bricklayer have risen from half a crown 
to four zuid tenpence, those of the meison 
hrom half a crown to five and threepence, 
those of the carpenter from half a crown 
to five emd fivepence, and those of the 

17 
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plumber from three shillings to five auid 
sixpence. 

Condition of the labouring classes of those 

times compared with that of the present. 

151 . It seems clear, therefore, that 
the wages of labour, estimated in money, 
were, in 1685, not more than half of what 
they now are; and there were few articles 
imp>ortant to the working man of which 
the price was not, in 1685, more than half 
of what it now is. Beer was undoubtedly 
much cheaper in that age than at present. 
Meat was also cheaper, but was still so 
dear that hundreds of thousands of fami- 
lies scarcely knew the taste of it.^ In the 
cost of wheat there has been very little 
cheinge. The avereige price of the quarter, 
during the last twelve years of Charles the 
Second, was fifty shillings. Bread, there- 
fore, such as is now given to the inmates 
of a workhouse, was then seldom seen, 
even on the trencher of a yeoman or of a 

* King in his Natural and Political Conclusions 
roughly estimated the common people of England at 

880.000 families. Of these families 440,000, according 
to him, ate animal food twice a week. The remaining 

440.000 ate it not at all, or at most not oftener than once 
a week. 
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shopkeeper. The great majority of the 
nation lived almost entirely on rye, barley, 
and oats. 

152. TTie produce of tropical coun- The 

. , , r 1 • 1 produce of 

tries, the produce or the mines, the pro- the tropical 

1 r 1 * *.*11 countries, 

duce or machinery, was positively dearer of 
than at present. Among the commodities malh/nery 
for which the labourer would have had to ^“,““han 
pay higher in 1685 than his posterity pay 
in 1848 were sugar, salt, coals, candles, 
soap, shoes, stockings, and generally all 
articles of clothing and all curticles of bed- 
ding. It may be added, that the old coats 
and blankets would have been, not only 
more costly, but less serviceable than the 
modern fabrics. 

Number of paupers. 

153. It must be remembered that those in the 
labourers who were able to maintain them- pcr^*i!^t 
selves and their families by means of part*of the 
wEiges were not the most necessit9us §epei3^on 
members of the community. Beneath p^h 

. for subsia- 

them lay a laurge class which could not teace. 
subsist without some aid from the parish. 

There can hardly be a more important test 
of the condition of the common people 
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than the ratio which this class bears to the 
whole society. At present the men, 
women, and children who receive relief 
app>ear from the official returns to be, in 
bad years, one tenth of the inhabitants of 
England, and, in good years, one thir- 
teenth. Gregory King estimated them in 
his time at more than a fifth; and this 
estimate, which all our respect for his 
authority will scaircely prevent us from, 
calling extravagant, was pronounced by 
Davenant eminently judicious. 

154. We are not quite without the- 
means of forming ein estimate for our- 
selves. The poor rate was undoubtedly 
the heaviest tax borne by our ancestors in 
those days. It was computed, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, at near seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds a yeeir, much more 
than the produce either of the excise or of 
the customs, and little less than half the 
entire revenue of the crown. The poor 
rate went on increeising rapidly, and 
appears to have risen in a short time to 
between eight and nine hundred thousand 
a year, that is to say, to one sixth of what 
it now is. The population was then less- 
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than a third of what it now is. The mini- 
mum of wages, estimated in money, was 
half of what it now is ; and we can there- 
fore hardly suppose that the average 
■allowance made to a pauper can have been 
more than half of what it now is. It 
aeems to follow that the proportion of the 
TLnglish p>eople which received parochial 
relief then must have been larger than the 
proportion which receives relief now. It 
is good to speak on such questions with 
diffidence ; but it has certainly never yet 
been proved that pauperism was a less 
heavy burden or a less serious social evil 
during the last queurter of the seventeenth 
century than it is in our own time.* 


* Fourteenth Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
Api>enc]ix B. No. 2. Appendix C. No. 1. 1848. Of 
the two estimates of the poor rate mentioned in the text 
one was formed by Arthur Moore, the other, some years 
later, by Richard Dunning. Moore’s estimate will be 
found in Davenant’s Essay on Ways and Means ; 
Dunning’s in Sir Frederic Eden’s valuable work on the 
poor. K-ing and Davenant estimate the paupers and 
beggars in 1696 at the incredible number of 1,330,000 
out of a population of 5,300,000. In 1846 the number 
-of persons who received relief appears from the ofBcial 
returns to have been only 1 ,332,089 out of a population 
of about 17,000,000. It ought also to be observed that. 
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The 

progress of 
civilisation 
in England 
— its dis- 
advantages 


Benefits derived by the common people from 
the progress of civilisation* 

1 55. In one respect it must be 
admitted that the progress of civilisation 
has diminished the physical comforts of a 
portion of the poorest class. It has 
already been mentioned that, before the 
Revolution, many thousands of square 
miles, now inclosed and cultivated, were 
marsh, forest, and heath. Of this wild 
land much was, by law, common, and 
much of what was not common by law 
was worth so little that the proprietors 
suffered it to be common in fact. In such 
a tract, squatters and trespassers were 
tolerated to an extent now unknown. The 
peasant who dwelt there could, at little or 
no charge, procure occasionally some 
palatable addition to his hard fare, and 
provide himself with fuel for the winter. 
He kept a flock of geese on what is now 
an orchard rich with apple blossoms. He 
snared wild fowl on the fen which has 

in the official returns . a pauper is very likely to be 
reckoned more than once. 

I would advise the reader to consult De Foe's 
pamphlet entitled “Giving Alms no Charity,” and the 
Greenwich tables which will be found in Mr. McCulloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary under the head Prices. 
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long since been drained and divided into to the 
com fields and turnip fields. He cut turf people and 
among the furze bushes on the moor which 
is now a meadow bright with clover and 
renowned for butter and cheese. The 
progress of agriculture and the increase of 
population necess2u:ily deprived him of 
these privileges. But ageunst this dis- 
advantage a long list of advantages is to be 
set off. Of the blessings which civilisation 
and philosophy bring with them a large 
proportion is common to all ranks, and 
would, if withdrawn, be missed eis pain- 
fully by the labourer as by the peer. The 
market place which the rustic can now 
reach with his cart in an hour was, a 
hundred and sixty years ago, a day’s 
journey from him. TTie street which now 
2ifiords to the 2trtisan, during the whole 
night, a secure, a convenient, and a 
brilliantly lighted walk was, a hundred euid 
sixty years ago, so dark after sunset that 
he would not have been able to see his 
hand, so ill paved that he would have run 
constant risk of breaking his neck, and so 
ill watched that he would have been in 
imminent danger of being knocked down 
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and plundered of his snuill earnings. 
Every bricklayer who falls from a scaffold, 
every sweeper of a crossing who is run 
over by a ccirriage, may now have his 
woimds dressed and his limbs set with a 
skill such as, a hundred and sixty yeeurs 
ago, all the wealth of a great lord like 
Ormond, or of a merchant prince like 
Clayton, could not have purchased. Some 
frightful diseases have been extirpated by 
science; and some have been banished by 
police. The term of human life has been 
lengthened over the whole kingdom, and 
especially in the towns. The year 1685 
was not accounted sickly; yet in the year 
1683 more than one in twenty-three of the 
inhabitants of the capital died.'*^ At 
present only one inhabitant of the capital 
in forty dies annually. The difference in 
salubrity between the London of the nine- 
teenth century and the London of the 
seventeenth century is very far greater than 
the difference between London in an ordi- 
The pro- nary season euid London in the cholera, 
^^wtion Shll more important is the 

benefit which eJl orders of society, emd 

* The deaths were 23,222. — Petty’s Political Arith- 


metic. 
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esp>ecially the lower orders, have derived ezerciaed a 
from the mollifying influence of civilisation ^^enceon 
on the national character. The ground- 
work of that character has indeed been the 
same through many generations, in the 
sense in which the ground-work of the 
character of an individual may be said to 
be the same when he is a rude and thought- 
less schoolboy and when he is a refined 
and accomplished man. It is pleasing to 
reflect that the public mind of England 
has softened while it has ripened, and that 
we have, in the course of ages, become, 
not only a wiser, but also a kinder people. 

Hiere is scarcely a page of the history or 
lighter literature of the seventeenth century 
which does not contain some proof that 
our euicestors were less humane than their 
posterity. Hie discipline of workshops, of 
schools, of private families, though not 
more efficient than at present, was infinitely 
harsher. Masters, well born and bred, 
were in the habit of beating their servants. 
Pedagogues knew no way of imparting 
knowledge but by beating their pupils. 
Husbetnds, of decent station, were not 
ashamed to beat their wives. The im- 
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placability of hostile factions was such as 
we can scarcely conceive. Whigs were 
disposed to murmur because Stafford wets 
suffered to die without seeing his bowels 
burned before his face. Tories reviled emd 
insulted Russell as his coach passed from 

the Tower to the scaffold in Lincoln's lim 
Fields.* * * § As little mercy was shown by the 
populace to sufferers of a humbler rank. 
If an offender was put into the pillory, it 
was well if he escaped with life from the 
shower of brickbats and paving stones. f 
If he was tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd 
pressed roimd him, imploring the hangmeui 
to give it the fellow well, and make him 
howl.j; Gentlemen arranged parties of 
pleasure to Bridewell on court days, for the 
purpose of seeing the wretched women who 
beat hemp there whipped. § A man 
pressed to death for refusing to plead, a 
woman burned for coining, excited less 
sympathy than is now felt for a galled 
horse or an overdriven ox. Fights com- 


* Burnet, i. 360. 

t Mugrgrieton’s Acts of the Witnesses of the Spirit, 

t Xom Brown describes such a scene in lines which 
I do not venture to quote. 

§ Ward's London Spy. 
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pared with which a boxing match is a re- 
fined and humane spectacle were among 
the favourite diversions of a large part of 
the town. Multitudes assembled to see 
gladiators hack each other to pieces with 
deadly weapons, and shouted with delight 
when one of the combatants lost a finger 
or an eye. TTie prisons were hells on earth, 
semincuries of every crime and of every 
disease. At the assizes the lean and yellow 
culprits brought with them from their cells 
to the dock an atmosphere of stench and 
pestilence which sometimes avenged them 
signally on bench, bar, and jury. But on 
all this misery society looked with pro- 
found indifference. Nowhere could be 
found that sensitive and restless compas- 
sion which has, in our time, extended a 
powerful protection to the factory child, to 
the Hindoo widow, to the negro slave, 
which pries into the stores and watercasks 
of every emigrant ship, which winces at 
every lash laid on the back of a drunken 
soldier, which will not suffer the thief in 
the hulks to be ill fed or overworked, and 
which has repeatedly endeavoured to save 
the life even of the murderer. It is true 


People are 
now kinder, 
more 

humane than 
before. 
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Men think 
highly of 
the happi- 
ness of 
their ances- 
tors because 
they are 
•^liscontented 
with their 
own condi- 
tion. 


that compassion ought, like all other 
feelings, to be under the government of 
reason, and has, for wemt of such govern' 
ment, produced some ridiculous and some 
deplorable effects. But the more we study 
the annals of the past the more shall we 
rejoice that we live in a merciful age, in 
an age in which cruelty is abhorred, euid 
in which pain, even when deserved, is 
inflicted reluctantly and from a sense of 
duty. Every class doubtless has gained 
largely by this great moral change ; but 
the class which has gained most is the 
poorest, the most dependent, and the most 
defenceless. 


Delusion which leads men to exaggerate the 

happiness of preceding generations. 

157. The general effect of the evi- 
dence which has been submitted to the 
reader seems hardly to admit of doubt. 
Yet, in spite of evidence, many will still 
imagine to themselves the England of the 
Stuarts as a more pleasant country than 
the England in which we live. It may at 
first sight seem strange that society, while 
constantly moving forward with eager 
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Speed, should be constantly looking back- Thu 

, . , , n 1 discontent is 

watrd with tender regret. But these two an incentive 
propensities, inconsistent as they may *" p”*®”**- 
appear, can easily be resolved into the 
same principle. Both spring from our 
impatience of the state in which we actually 
are. That impatience, while it stimulates 
us to surpass preceding generations, dis- 
poses us to overrate their happiness. It is, 
in some sense, unreasonable and ungrate- 
ful in us to be constantly discontented with 
a condition which is consteintly improving. 

But, in truth, there is constant improvement 
precisely because there is constant dis- 
content. If we were perfectly satisfied with 
the present, we should cease to contrive, 
to labour, and to save with a view to the 
future. And it is natural that, being dis- 
satisfied with the present, we should form 
a too favourable estimate of the past. 

158. In truth we eure under a decep- Eveiyage 
tion similar to that which misleads the theha^^- 
travell'er in the Arabian desert. Beneath past age. 
the C2travan all is dry and bzure : but far in 
advemce, and far in the rear, is the sem- 
bleuice of refreshing waters. The pilgrims 
hasten forward and find nothing but sand 
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England of 
the 19th 


century will 
appear in 
the eyes of 
the 20th as 
an age of 
happiness 
and virtue. 


where, an hour before, they had seen a 
lake. They turn their eyes and see a lake 
where, an hour before, they were toiling 
through sand. A similar illusion seems to 
haunt nations through every stage of the 
long progress from poverty and barbarism 
to the highest degrees of opulence and 
civilisation. But, if we resolutely chase 
the mirage backwaurd, we shall find it 
recede before us into the regions of fabu- 
lous antiquity. It is now the fashion to 
place the golden age of England in times 
when noblemen were destitute of comforts 
the want of which would be intolerable to 
a modern footman, when farmers and shop- 
k^pers breakfasted on loaves the very 
sight of which would raise a riot in a 
modern workhouse, when men died faster 
in the purest country air than they now die 
in the most pestilential lanes of our towns, 
and when men died faster in the lanes of 

I 

our towns than they now die on the coast 
of Gui2Uia. We too shall, in our turn, be 
outstripped, and in our turn be envied. 
It may well be, in the twentieth century, 
that the peasant of Dorsetshire may think 
himself miserably pmd with fifteen shillings 
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a week ; that the carpenter at Greenwich 
may receive ten shillings a day ; that 
labouring men may be as little used to dine 
without meat as th^ now are to eat rye 
bread ; that sanitary police and ' medical 
discoveries may have added severEd more 
years to the average length of human life ; 
that numerous comforts and luxuries which 
are now unknown, or confined to a few, 
may be within the reach of every diligent 
and thrifty working man. And yet it may 
then be the mode to assert that the increase 
of wealth auid the progn^ess of science have 
benefited the few at the expense of the 
many, and to tadk of the reign of Queen 
Victoria as the time when England wets 
truly merry Engl 2 uid, when all classes were 
bound together by brotherly S3mipathy, 
when the rich did not grind the faces of 
the poor, and when the poor did not envy 
the splendour of the rich. 
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Macaulay’s idea of History — See Introduction, pagres xviii-xix. 

Macaulay’s History of England, its composition and 
publication — See Introduction, pages xxxi-xxxii. 

Chapter 111 of the History of England, its merits and 
defects — See Introduction, pages xxxiii-xxxv. 

Macaulay’s History of England commences with the accession 
of King James II, in 1685 . Tliis event is described in 
Chapter fV! Hjlic previous three chapters may, therefore, he 
regarded as an introduction, intended to enable the reader 
to follow the story that begins in the next. Chapter I 
contains a brief summary of tJie events of English History 
from the earliest times to the Restoration (the restoration of 
Charles If to the English throne in 1660). Chapter II contains 
a description of the chief events of the reign of King Charles 
IT, Chapter III is the most interesting chapter in the whole hook and 
contains a detailed description of England in the latter part of the 
1 7th eenturu . The writing of this chapter imposed on Macaulay 
very hard labour. As he himself stated, “My third chapter, 
which is the most difficult part of my task, is done, and I think, 
not ill done.” 

N. B. The student is advised to read the hvHef, connected account 
of English History from early times to King Charles IFs reign, given 
in the Introduction (pages xxxvii — ^xliv) before beginning the study 
of Macaulay's Text, 

The footnotes are Macaulay's own footnotes. Also the thickdype 
headings, in connection with the Text, are from his own ^Tahle of 
Contents' to his hook. 

Paragraph 1. The object of Ibis chapter is to describe the 
condition of England at the time of King Charles II’s death 
when^ the crown passed to his brother, James IL This 
description, though imperfect, will correct some false notions 
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which might otherwise make Macaulay’s main historical 
narrative from the reign of King James I (in subsequent 
chapters) unintelligible or uninstructive’. 

This chapter— Chapter III of Macaulay’s History of England, 

State — condition. In which England was — Macaulay’s History 
was not intended to be a mere record of battles and sieges or 
of rise and fall of political parties. It was to contain a detailed 
account of the condition of the people — of their government 
and taxation, of army and navy, of their agriculture, industries, 
towns, travelling, books and literature, of their ways, manners of 
life, fashions and dress. 

The following passage in the first, chapter of his work clearly defines his 
object. “I should very imperfectly execute the task which I have under- 
taken if I were merely to treat of battles and sif?g( .s, of the rise and fall of 
administrations, of intrigues in the palace, mid of (Jebates in the Parliament. 
It will be my endeavour to relate trie history of itve people as well as the 
history of tile government, to trace the progress of the useful and ornamental 
arts, to describe the rise of religious sects and the changes of literary taste, 
to portray the manners of successive generations and not to pass by with 
neglec't even the revolutions which have taken pljice in dress, furniture, 
repasts and public amusements. I shall cheerfully bear the reproach of having 
descended below the dignity of history, if I can siicc,e(;d in placing before 
the English of the nineteenth century a true jiicturo of the life of their 
ancestors.’’ 

At the time — in 1685 when Charles II died. It should be 
noticed that the description which follows is not of England 
of 1685 only, but of the whole reign of Charles II. The crown — 
i.e., the crown of England. 

When the crown eic.—i.e., when Charles 11 was succeeded by 
his brother, JamesJLI, as King of England. Charles the Second — 
son of Charles I, King of England. After his father’s (Charles I’s) 
execution in 1649, the Commonwealth (a republic) was estab- 
lished in England, and Charles II wandered as an exile in 
Europe until he was restored to his father’s throne in 1660, King 
Charles 11 died in February, 1685. His brother —i,e., James, 
Duke of York, who became King of England under the title of 
James II. As King Charles U died leaving no legitimate 
children he was succeeded by his brother. 

Composed— formed ; prepared. Scanty — meagre ; insuffioirat. 
Dispersed scattered documents or sources. Imperfect 

— incomplete ; fragmentary. 
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Such a description, composed imperfect — ExpL Macaulay 

means to say that his account of England cannot certainly be 
regarded as complete or exhaustive, (1) first because there 
are very few books which throw light on«tthe subject, and 
(2) secondly because he had to collect bis information from 
widely scattered sources. 

Yet — i.e., though incomplete. False notions — wrong ideas. 
Subsequent narrative — record of the succeeding events, i.c., the 
events of English history from the accession of King James 11 
as described in the subsequent chapters of Macaulay’s history, 

TJnintelligihle — difficult to understand ; obscure. Uninstructive 
— incapable of imparting any lesson or wisdom. Which would 
make the subsequent etc. — i e.j unless we start with a fairly accurate 
idea of the state of England at the accession of King James II, 
we shall neither be able to follow the course of the succeeding 
historical events nor-understand the lessons that they teach. 

Paragraph 2. Human affairs in this world tend towards 
progress in spite of misgovernment and natural disasters. This 
is due to the progress of experimental science and also the 
wish of every human being to improve his own condition. The 
history of England has been one of continual progress — this 
has been causect by the favourable position of the country and 
the character of the people. England at the date of this work 
of Macaulay (1848) was quite different from the England of 
1685. But for a few striking landmarks and old buildings, the 
country seemed to be utterly changed in appearance. 

Would study with profit ancestors --mtend to draw 

wise lessons from the study of English history. Ancestors — 
forefathers, i.e., Englishmen of the past ages. Our ancestors — 
Macaulay is an Englishman and by ‘our ancestors’ he refers 
to the Englishmen of past ages. Must he constantly on our 
guard — must always be careful. Delusion— error ; wrong idea. 
Well knoum — famous. Families — i.e., historic and distinguished 
families ; families of note and distinction that played important 
parts in the history of England; Macaulay is thinking of 
families like those of the Howards, etc. Places — towns. Macaulay 
points out later on that famous modern towns, like Manchester, 
Liverpool and others, were no better than mean-looking villages 
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in the 17th century. 0/j^cs—positions of trust and authority. 
The country of which we read — i.e., England of the 17th century 
that forms the subject of this history. That in which we live — 
i.e., England of ^r^he middle of the 19th century, the period in 
which Macaulay lived and wrote. 

We must he constantly on our guard live-- ExpL Macaulay 

means to say that some of the distinguished families, who 
played important parts in the 17th century, still occupy 
honoured positions in England and English society ; the names 
of the different towns and districts and also the names of high 
government posts remain the same. In spite of the continuity 
of these names—names of well-known families, places and 
offices — we should remember that England has, during the last 
150 years, undergone a wholesale change and that the England 
of Macaulay’s time (the middle of the nineteenth century) is a 
country essentially different from the England of the 17th 
century. 

ETperimental science — science like Physics or Chemistry 
that is based on experiment. Tendency— Perfec- 
tion — growth ; development. In every experimental perfec- 

tion etc.- Expl. Sciences, like Physics and Chemistry that are 
based on experiment, never remain stationary. They are con- 
tinually advancing with the discovery of new truths. The 
old theories are being constantly revised in the light of new 
facts, discovered by means of observation and experiment. 

Ameliorate— Condition — circumstances; lot. These 
two principles — m., the progress of science and desire of men to 
improve their condition in life. Sufficed — been sufficient. 
Counteracted — checked ; hindered. Great public calamities — 
severe misfortunes or disasters affecting societies or nations. 
Macaulay is perfiaps thinking of the Plague and the Great 
Fire of London which caused great loss and suffering to the 
people. Bad institutions — unwise social and political systems. 
Carry civilisation rapidly forward — lead to the quick advance of 
civilisation ; help the onward march of progress. 

Misfortune — disaster or calamity. Misgovernment — ^bad 
government. Will do so much — will have so much influence. 
Wretched — miserable. Constant progress of physical knowledge — 
uninterrupted advance of scientific knowledge. Physical 
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knowledge — Le., scientific knowledge ; knowledge of physics or 
natural philosophy ; science dealing with the causes and 
connections of natural phenomena. Constant effort — ceaseless 
endeavour. Better himself— imi^vove his coiidition. Prosperous 
rich and happy. 

No ordinary misfortune prosperous— Expl. Macaulay has a 

strong faith in progress. He believes that in the course of 
centuries, men are developing, becoming more and more 
happy and prosperous. The progress of science and men’s 
unceasing efforts to improve their condition will make a 
nation rich and happy in spite of severe disasters and mis- 
governmenl that tend to make it miserable. 

Profuse expenditure — wasteful method of government. 
Macaulay is thinking of the extravagance of King Charles II, 
and the wasteful expenditure of his government. Heavy taxation — 
burdensome taxes, levied on the people to meet the extravagant 
costs of government. Absurd — stupid. 

Commercial re.sh’/diows— regulations tliat check the free 
development of commerce between nations by subjecting it (this 
commerce) to unwise artificial restraints. In former limes the 
Kuropean governments used to place heavy duties (taxes) on 
imports from foi-eign countries. Such taxes were some of the 
‘commerciial restricjtions’ checking the trade with foreign 
countries. N.B. Adam Smith, the celebrated British economist, 
preached the doctrine of Free Trade (unchecked by taxes on 
imports from foreign countries) in his Wealth of Nations, 
published in 1776. He proved in this book that freedom of 
trade is good for all countries concerned in it. Under the 
influence of Adam Smith England adopted the policy of Free 
Trade and abolished ^absurd commercial restrictions’. Macaulay 
was writing when the influence of Adam Smith was at its 
highest. Free Trade is not accepted by the United States, by 
France and Germany— and is being now questioned even in 
England, once its stronghold. 

Corrupt — unjust ; unscrupulous. Tribunals — courts of justice. 
N.B. Macaulay is thinking of the unjust trial and execution of 
Russell and Sidney, the Whig leaders in the reign of King 
Charles II. He might also be thinking of the notorious judge 
Jeffreys who passed cruel sentences on people who were 
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believed to be implicated in Monmouth’s rebellion in the reign 
of James IL In those days judgres could be removed from 
their offices by the Kinff at his will. So their decisions in 
slate-trials were o{jcn corruptly (unjustly) influenced by the 
royal wishes. 

Disastrous — ruinous. Dkastrous wars — Macaulay is thinkinfi: 
of the two unsuccessful Enerlish wars agrainst the Dutch in the 
reign of King Charles II. In the course of one of these wars 
the Dutch sailed up the Medway and destroyed a number of 
English men-of-war. Seditions — treasonable movements. Per- 
secutions — cruel harassment. The Whigs were cruelly persecu- 
ted after the discovery of the Rye House Plot in the reign of 
King C’harles 11. Gonflagrations--^vee. The Great Fire of Lon- 
don occurred in 1660. IwMwdatons— floods, wealth. 

Strictly speaking, wealth, employed to assist in production of 
wealth {in agriculture, mining, manufacture, trade, etc.), is called 
capital. Fast — quickly. Exertions — labours. Fi^ivate citizens — 
individuals composing a society or a nation. 

It has often been found create it — Expl. Nations are 

often seen to grow rich and prosperous in spite of misgovem- 
ment, ruinous wars and severe natural calamities. This is be- 
cause the losses, caused by these, are more than 
compensated by the productive labour of the citizens of 
the nation, engaged in agriculture, industries and trade. 
N. B. Macaulay is a Whig in polities : and he is repeating 
here his cheerful Whig belief in progress — ^his belief 
in the progress of nations in wealth and prosperity, in spite of 
misgovernment and natural calamities like fires and floods 
etc. Modern critics of Macaulay accuse him of shallowness 
in having this uncritical faith in progress. 

Land — country, i.e,, England. National wealth — total wealth 
in the possession of the nation. It is hard to define and mea- 
sure it. Possibly Macaulay means by it the aggregate of in- 
dividual incomes accruing from rent, interest, profits and 
wages. N. B. Prof. Bowley points out that in England this 
aggregate has further increased between three and fourfold 
since 1850. Six centuries — six hundred years. Alacaulay pro- 
bably calculates this period from the signing of the Magna 
Carta by King John in 1215. Uninterruptedly — without check 
or interruption : unceasingly. Increasing — growing. 
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The Tudors — the dynasty of Enerlish Kincrs founded by liich- 
mond Tudor, who, by defeatingr Richard III, became King of 
England in 1485 under the title of Henry VII, This dynasty 
included the following Kings and Queens oPEngland : — Henry 
VII (1485—1509), Henry VIII (1509-1547), Edward VI (1547- 
1553), Mary (1553— 1558) and Elizabeth (1558-1603). See 
Introduction) — A short synopsis of English History ( pages xxxvii — 
xliv . 

The Flantagenets—ihei dynasty of English Kings, founded by 
Henry II in 1154. The following Kiners of England belonged 
to this family .—Henry II (1154-1J89), Richard I (1189- 1199), 
John (1199—1216). Henry III (1216—1272), Edward I (1272- 
1307), Edward II ( 1307-1327 ), Edward III ( 1327— 
1377), Richard II (1377 — 1399). The family was so named 
because Geoffrey of Anjou, Henry IPs father, bore the planta 
genista or the broom-plant as his cognisance. See Introduc- 
tion — A short synopsis of English History, The Stuarts — the 
family of English Kings that began with James I in 1603. 
The following were the English Kings of this dynasty : — James 
1 (1603—1625), Charles I (1625-1649), Charles II (1600— 
1686), James II (1685 — 1689). Than under the Tudors — It will 
appear from the above notes that James I, the first of the 
Stuart Kings, succeeded Elizabeth, the last of the Tudors. 

Battles and sieges — The reference is to the events of the Civil 
War in the reign of King Charles I. The war between this King 
and the Parliament continued for six years and ended in the 
complete victory of the latter. Confiscations — ^forfeitures ; 
sequestrations. Many of the partisans of King Charles I were 
deprived of their property during the period of the Common- 
wealth (the republic) that was established in England after 
the Civil War. The Restoration — This is the name given in 
English history to the return of King Charles II to the English 
throne in 1660 and the re-establishment of monarchy in 
England. Day of the Restoration— IT entered London on 
29th May, 1660. 

Long Parliament— This is the name commonly given to the 
English Parliament which met in 1640. It continued to sit 
through the remaining years of Charles Is reign, through 
the Commonwealth and the Protectorate and was dissolved in 
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1G()0. The day when the Long Parliament met — *.e., 3rd Nov., 
1640. It was dissolved on 16th March, 1600. Maladministra- 
tion — misfirovernment. Extravagance — ^wasteful expenditure. 
The reference is ti? the hug’e sums spent by Charles II on his 
favourites and mistresses. Piihlic bankruptcy— msolvenay of 
the government ; failure of the government to pay its debts. 
The reference is to the Stop of the Exchequer in 1672. The 
goldsmiths, who acted as bankers in those days, had lent the 
government of King Charles II ^ 1,400,000. In 1672 Charles II 
refused to pay the principal and arbitrarily reduced the inter- 
est from 12 to 6 per cent. Many of the goldsmiths were 
rendered bankrupt by this fraud of the King. 

Two costly and unsuccessful wars — The reference is to the two 
English wars with the Dutch — one from 1665—67 and the 
other from 1672 — 74. Cosily — expensive. The English Parlia- 
ment voted the large sura of 500,000 to meet the expenses of 
the first war and the expenses of the second war were 
met by the Stop of the Exchequer by which the goldsmiths were 
defrauded out of £1,400,000 that they had lent to the govern- 
ment. Unsuccessful — because these wars did not result in any 
gain for England. The wars were useless so far as England 
was concerned though they involved very heavy expenditure. 

Pestilence — the Great Plague that devastated London in 
1665. It raged for six months and is said to have carried off 
one hundred thousand persons. Fire—T\iQ Great Fire which 
happened in London in Septeml)€r, 1666. It burned for three 
days and destroyed the greater part of the city. It was greater 
— because the national wealth had gone on increasing. Day 
of the death of Charles TJ — 6th February, 1685. Progress— 
growth of wealth. Many several centurie.s. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century — The reference is to 
the improvements in England as regards agriculture and cattle- 
breeding and the improved machines tor spinning and weaving, 
invented by Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton and Cartwright 
about this time. The invention of Watt’s steam-engine in 1785 
greatly helped the growth of English manufactures. The con- 
quest of some of the richest provinces of India by the East 
India Company about this time greatly assisted the develop- 
ment of English trade and manufactures. 
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Portentously — a strange and wonderful manner. Proceed- 
ed — continued. Accelerated — increased. Velocity — quickness ; 
rapidity. This progress, having continued etc. — Exp]. The wealth 
of England was growing during the last few centuries but 
since the middle of the I8th century, the increase has been 
marvellous, and in the 19th century the growth has continued 
even more rapidly. 

In consequence partly of — to some extent due to. Geographical 
— i.e., England being an island cut off from the mainland by the 
seas around her. Moral position — national character. In conse- 
quence position — partly due to the insular position of 

England and partly due to the character of her people. 
Generations — ages. Exempt — free. Evils — dangers ; calami- 
ties like war and revolution. Elsewhere — in other countries. 
Impeded — checked; hindered. Destroyed the fruits of industry— 
like war that by laying waste the eoimtr.v destroys the crops 
that the peasant has grown by his labour. 

The Continent— the mainland of Europe as distinguished 
from the islands (especiallj’' England). Moscow — the old capital 
of Russia. It was occupied by Napoleon in 1812 during his 
Russian campaign. The Russians unable to meet Napoleon 
in the field sot fire to the town as they retreated. On this 
Napoleon being unable to obtain supplies for his army, had 
to retreat from Moscow. Lisbon — the capital of Portugal ; it 
was occupied by a French army under Junot in 1808. It was 
with a view to afford assistance to Portugal that an English 
army under Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington) was 
sent to the Peninsula, Theatre — scene. i?food?/— deadly. 
Devastating — desolating ; ravaging. Hostile standard — enemy 
flag, rrep/i/y— anything captured from the enemy as a memo- 
rial of victory as arms or flags. 

While every part trophy — Expl. In this sentence 

Macaulay points out the great advantages that England derived 
from her position as an island, surrounded by seas on all 
sides. This position Saved England from the horrors of war 
that desolated the continent of Europe. During the Napo- 
leonic wars in the opening years of the 19th century, the 
whole of Europe from Moscow in the north to Lisbon in the 
south suffered from French invasions that resulted in terrible 
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loss of life and property. But no victorious French army 
was ever able to reach the shores of Enfirland— England being 
protected by the sea and her famous navy ; and consequently 
the only French fla|rs» that were seen in England, were those 
captured by the English armies from the French in 
the continent of Europe and preserved in England as memo- 
rials of victory. 

Bet^olutions — sudden and violent changes of government. 
Have taken place all around us — have occurred in most of the 
continental countries. The reference is to the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 that overturned the old monarchy of France 
and changed it into a republic. At a later period, the revolu- 
tionary movement spread to a number of other countries in 
Europe. Between 1820 and 1848 there were revolutions in 
France, Spain, Portugal, Naples, Greece, etc. But England 
remained free from revolutions. 

Subverted — overturned. Violence— iovcQ, During a hundred 
years — Evidently Macaulay calculates this period from the 
Young Pretender’s invasion in 1745 when a rebellion took 
place in Britain in his favour. After that for a hundred 
years there was no rebellion Cinsurrection’) in England till 
when Macaulay was writing his history. The first volume of 
Macaulay’s History appeared in 1848. Tumult — disorder ; riot. 
Insurrection —rebellion. Borne down —overcome. Popular 
fwn/— violence of the mob. Macaulay is thinking of the 
French Revolution that began with a riot of the Parisian mob. 
Regal tyranny — despotism of the king. 

The law has tyranny — The affairs of England have 

always been administered according to law, and the law of the 
country has not been altered either by the violence of the 
people or by the despotic measures of the King. Public credit — 
reputation or good name of the government that it will pay its 
debts and fulfil its engagements. Sacred — inviolable. Public 
credit has been held sacred — The government of England never 
refused to pay its debts and the due interest and scrupulously 
fulfilled the engagements that it made. Pure — unsullied; 
uninfluenced by fear or favour. 

The administration^ etc, — The courts of justice have decided 
cases strictly according to their merits without bias or pre- 
judice. 
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In times which might, etc. — e.g., duringr Ih© reign of King 
James II (1685 — 1689). Evil times — periods of tyranny 
and oppression. Ample — large. Measure ‘-extent or degree. 
Civil freedom — political freedom. Religious freedom — freedom to 
worship God in the way one desires. Civil and religious freedom 
— freedom enjoyed by citizens against the tyranny of the 
government and also the freedom of worshipping God accord- 
ing to their conscience. 

Even in times which might, etc. — Even in the dark periods of • 
English history, periods of oppression and high-handed 
tyranny, Englishmen have, in comparison with the other 
nations of the world, enjoyed a large share of political and 
religious freedom. Entire confidence — fullest assurance. State — 
government. Diligence — industry. Hoarded — amassed ; saved. 
Self-denial — forbearing to gratify one’s desires. Hoarded hy 
self -denial — A man is able to make a saving out of his income 
by checking his love of pleasure or self-indulgence. If he 
practised no self-denial, he would spend his whole income on 
present enjoyments, e.g., luxuries, etc.. — and would save 

nothing. Every man has felt entire self-denial — Expl. The 

protection of a man in the enjoyment of his property is one 
of the primary duties of the government Failure to perform 
this duty means anarchy. Whatever might have been the form 
of government, Englishmen had the fullest conviction that the 
rights of private property would be carefully guarded by the 
government. 

Benignant — kind ; favourable. Flourished — progressed ; deve- 
loped. Applied — turned. Practical purposes — useful ends. Applied 
to practical purposes — turned to serve some useful ends in life. 
The railway, steam-ship, telegraph, synthetic dyes may be 
mentioned as some of the illustrations of the application of 
science to practical and useful purposes. On a scale— to an 
extent. Never before known — i.e., in an unprecedented manner. 
Consequence — result. History of the old world — ^history of 
ancient societies like those of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Furnishes — presents. Parallel — counterpart. To which 

the history parallel — The like of which cannot be seen 

in the history of any ancient society or nation. 

Taken place — occurred. The consequence is country— Expl, 

Macaulay means to say that by reason of the peace and liberty 
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that P^Qgrlaad has enjoyed for a long* time, she has made mar- 
vellous progreas in every direction. It has been so great 
that she seems to a different country altogether from the 
England of past ages ; and no instance of such change can be 
found in the history of any nation of ancient times. 

The England of t685 — England as she was in 1G85, the year 
of Charles Il’s death. Magical process — strange, marvellous 
means ; miracle. Set before our eyes — presented before our view. 
Landscape — natural scone ; a portion of land with all its objects 
that one can comprehend in a single view. We should not 
know etc, — i.e., the very face of the country has complelbly 
altered since then. One building etc, — because the houses have 
been re-built and are utterly changed in character ; the mean- 
looking cottages of 1685 liave given place to stately buildings. 
Country gentleman — village landlord. Fields — lands that be- 
longed to him. Would not recognise etc. — because the fields are 
now utterly changed in character and appearance. 

His own street — e.e., the street in which he lived. Would not 
recognise etc. — because the streets are changed in appearance 
and aro bordered with new and more imposing houses. But 
the great features of nature — except some striking landmarks like 
hills and rivers. These are enumerated below. Massive^— 
solidly built. Durable — enduring; lasting for ages. Works of 
human ar^— houses built by man ; here, these refer to some of 
the old castles and churches as Macaulay points out below, 
Snowdon, Windermere etc. — These are the great features of nature 
referred to above. Snowdon — a mountain in North Wales, 356(> 
feet high. It is the highest peak in England. (See Map). Winder- 
merest lake in Westmorland. It is the largest lake in 
England being one mile in width and over ten miles in length. 
(See Map). Cheddar Cliffs— 2 l pass in the Mendip Hills in Somer- 
setshire. Beachy Head — a promontory on the coast of Sussex ; 
it consists of a chalk cliff about 600 ft. high and is the loftiest 
headland on the south coast of England. Here and there — 
at some places. 

A Norman minster etc. — These are the works of human art 
referred to above. Norman — pertaining to Normandy, a pro- 
vince in the north of France. It was conquered by the 
Scandinavians in the 10th century who founded here a power- 
ful kingdom. William the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy » 
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conquered England in 1066. The Normans built many famous 
castles and churches in England. Minster — properly a church 
belonging to a monastery ; hence used to^ mean any large 
church. The word should be distinguished from minister. A 
Norman minster — a church of the Norman style of architecture, 
that arose in the 10th century. The characteristics of this 
style of architecture are massiveness and simplicity, semi- 
circular arches and heavy round columns. A castle which etc . — 
an old medijuval castle that existed at the time of the \^"ars of 
the Hoses in England. TFanv of the Roses — the famous civil 
war*between the rival families of York and Lancaster for the 
possession of the English throne. The wars began in 1455 in 
the reign of Henry VI and ended with the death of llichard III 
on the field of Bosworth in 1485. This civil war was so 
named because a red rose formed the badge of the Lancastrians 
and a white rose that of the Yorkists. The rivalry between 
the two houses ended by the marriage of Henry VII, the 
Lancastrian candidate, with the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV, the Yorkist king. 

Rich — fertile. Meadoiv — pasture-land or land where grass 
19. grown for hay. Intersected— divided. Hedgerows — rows of 
trees or shrubs planted for enclosure or separation of fields : 

C^1 I Dotted with — containing at different spots ; 

diversified. Pleasant — agreeable. Country seafs —country houses 
used as a place of retirement from the city. Would appear 
as—i.e., were in those times. Moors — extensive wastes.. 
Ovei-grown — covered. Furze— goree ; a prickly shrub with 
yellow flowers that grows wild on English fields. Fens — 
marshes ; low lands covered with water. Abandoned to wild 
ducks — i.e., where the human face was seldom seen and which 
was therefore haunted by the wild ducks. 

Straggling huts— cottages scattered here and there. Built of 
wood — The houses of the English common people were 
generally made of wood in the 17th century. It was for this 
reason that the Fire of London proved so destructive in 1666. 
Thatch-straw or rushes used for making the roofs of buildings; 

). Manufacturing towns— e.g,, Manchester. Seaports— 

e.g.. Liverpool. . Renowned to the farthest etc. — whose names are . 
known to the most distant corners of the earth. The capital — the 
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seat of the grovernmoQt of the country, le,, London. Shrink to 
dimensions — be reduced to a size. Not much exceeding— rbein^ 
not much larger than. Suburb — an outlying part of a city ; 

a place immediately adjacent to a city ; Present 

suburb etc.—Le,, Southwark on the south of the Thames in 
Surrey. 

The capital itself etc. — lx)ndon that has now expanded on all 
sides was in the 17th century not much larger in area than 
Southwark, its modern suburb, south of the Thames. Not less 
equally surprising. Garb — costume; style or fashion 
of dress. Manners — ways ; habits and customs. Equipages — 
carriages ; conveyances. Not less strange to us etc. — i.e., the 
change in the ways and fashions of the people has been as 
striking as in the appearance of the country. Such a change — viz..^ 
change in the dress and manners of a people. Seems to be at 
least ete.— deserves as much to be recorded by historians. 
Dynasty— line or family of kings. Ministry — a body of officers, 
chosen by the king to carry on the administration. N.B. The 
Prime Minister of England is the real executive head of the 
government. He resigns his office when he ceases to enjoy 
the confidence of Parliament — when he is not supported by a 
majority of votes in the House of Commons ; the King then 
chooses another man as Prime Minister who is likely to enjoy 
the confidence of Parliament and will be supported by a 
majority of votes of the House of Commons. The new Prime 
Minister then selects suitable members of his party to be the 
heads of the different branches of administration. Parliament 
(specially the House of Commons) represents the nation; the 
Prime Minister and other Ministers are responsible to Parliament — 
this is the essence of English democratic government. 

Such a change in the state, etc. — For Macaulay’s conception of 
history, see notes on Paragraph 1. 

Paragraph 3. The population of England in 1685 cannot 
be accurately known, because the system of periodically 
numbering the people had not come into use. Men seemed 
to have very vague ideas on the subject. 

Inquirer — investigator; historical student. Correct notion — 
aeourate idea. Community — society ; body of people in a state. 
Of how many persons., etc. — i.e., the number of the population. 
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Asceriained^V.novrn ; determined. With perfect accuifacy — 
precisely; quite correctly. Great state — powerful king’dom 
or nation. Adopted — ^followed ; practised. Periodically number- 
ing the people — taking the census of the population at regular 
intervals. The first official census was taken in England in 
1801. Since then the enumeration of the people has taken 
place every ten years. In Prance and Germany, the census 
is taken every five years. Conjeciitre — opinion based on 
imperfect evidence ; guess ; surmise. 

All men were left to conjecture for themselves — As there was 
Gio reliable evidence by which men could arrive at a correct 
idea on the subject of population, their opinions could be only 
rough guess-work. Conjectured — formed their guesses. With- 
out examining facts — without a study of the facts by which one 
could arrive at a tolerably correct opinion on the subject. 
•Under the influence, etc- t'.e., inclined either to over-estimate the 
population or to under- estimate it unduly. Prejudices — un- 
reasonable bias against anything. . Ludicrously absurd — ridicu- 
lously wrong. As containing several, etc, — This was an absurd 
exagg jration of the population of London in 1685. Confidently 
asserted — stated with strong assurance. 

Elapsed — passed. Between the accession, etc, — Charles I 
succeeded to the throne of England in 1625 and the Restora- 
tion took place in 1660, Ravages — destructive effects. Were 
recent— ie.j the city had nut yet the time to recoup the losses 
caused by the Plague and the Fire. Macaulay in support of 
his statement refers in the footnote to a book composed in 
1671, i e., only 5 years after the Great Fire. 


[l^ag(i 7, Footnote — BlPs of Mortality — an official statement of the 
iiumlKT of deaths in a phi.ee or distri<*t within a given time. Captain John 
Orauni (1620—1674) — a statistician ; was appointed an original member of 
the Royal Society after hip publication of “Natural and Political Observa- 
tionsiipon the Bills of Mortality”! 601- Bir \Mllinm Pvlty (1623 — 87) — a 
political economist. He executed for the Commonwealth a survey of Ireland 
and was knighted and made an original member of the Royal Society in 
1^)2. He published a number of economic treatises including an improved 
^edition of Graiint's Observations on Bills of Mortality. 

Gomprdmid — ^include. Fvdl — complete ; not less than. Which do spend 
<^ic, — Le,, who live. Great Britain's Beauty — ^thenamc of an anoiiymouti 
jjoem on the splendour of the Royal Exchange,] 

a P.— 2. 
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Dis^ted by these exaggerations — sick of such extravagrant 
estimates of the population. Ban violently into the opposite extreme 
— i.e., greatly minimised the population ; grossly under-esti- 
mated the population. Isaac Vossius (1618 — 89) — a famous* 
Dutch scholar who held the office of the royal librarian at 
Stockholm from 1649 to 1652. He was invited to England 
by Dr. John Pearson in 1670 when the D. C. L. of Oxford 
was conferred on him. He was the canon of Windsor 
1678—1689. He wrote a number of books on subjects of 
classical literature. 

Undoubted admitted talents. Strenuously — strongly ; 

zealously. Maintained — held ; asserted. Taken together — the 
populations of all these three countries combined. 

Paragraph 4. There are some means for arriving at a. 
correct idea on the subject. Three estimates exist which» 
though independent of each other, point to the samo 
conclusion. 

We are not, however, left tvithout the means etc, — e.c., some means 
are available etc. Wild blunders — absurd errors. Into which 
some minds were hurried— whiob some people recklessly com- 
mitted. National vanity — that led them to over-estimate the 
population with a view to magnify the country’s greatness. 
ilfoWyv'd-^unheallhy. Paradox — a principle or statement that is 
opposed to the accepted opinion. By a morbid etc. — i.e., by 
greatly minimising the population out of a mere love of con- 
tradiction. Extant— in existence. 

Gomputations — estimates ; accounts. To be entitled ete.— to 
deserve careful attention. They are entirely etc. — These estimates 
are in no way connected with each other ; they were made by 
different men and the calculations were based on different 
materials. They proceed on different principles — The manner of 
calculation is different. There is little difference etc. — They agree 
closely in the conclusions. 

Paragraph 5. According to Gregory King’s calculations,, 
based on the collection of hearth money, the population of 
England in 1690 was about five millions and a half. 

Gregory Kmg (1648— 1712)— herald, genealogist and states- 
man. He held the office of the registrar of the College oC 
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Arms from 1684 to 1694. His Natural and Political Observa- 
tions and Conclusions upon the State and Condition of Bn4land 
was published in 1696. 

Herald— nn officer, who, in Europe in the Middle Agree, was 
entrusted with tue care of the grenealo^ies, of the rigrhts and 
prmlegres of the noble families and especially of armorial 
bearings. Lancaster herald — a member of the Heralds'' 
College. The Herald's College or the College of Arms is an 
old corporation, founded in 1488 by Richard III, King of 
England. It consists of the three Kings- at- Arms and the 
Chester, Lancaster, Richmond, Somerset, York and Windsor 
heralds together with the Earl Marshal This institution has 
from the Middle Ages the charge of the armorial bearings of 
the persons of noble families, privileged to bear them, as well 
a- of genealogiesi and kindred subjects. Political arithmeHcian 
—one versed in statistics relating to the condition of a 
country. Returned — officially reported. Who made the last 
collection cfc.— because the tax was abolished in 1689 — the first 
year of the reign of William III, King of England. Hearth 
money— d tax on hearths or chimneys, levied from the time of 
the Norman Conquest. It received parliamentary sanction in 
the reign of Charles II, every hearth in houses paying church 
and poor rates being taxed at two shillings. The tax was 
abolished in the first year of the reign of William III. The 
basis of his calculations etc, — Gregory King calculated the 
population of the country from the number of hearths as 
reported by the collectors of the tax on them. Conclusion — 
inference. 

Parapaph 6. The population of England must have been 
five million and two hundred thousand according to the- 
reports of the strength of the different religious sects in the 
reign of William HI. 


IPage 8, Footnote— — book. As the author wrote it — i.e., in its 
Wiginal form. mutilated ; not given in full but in parts only. 

uav^nt (1656—1714)— an English political economist. He was a member of 
the Parliament for a number of years and was the secretary to the commis- 
sion appointed to treat for the union with Scotland. He wrote a number of 
tr^tises on economical questions. CMmers (1759 — 1834)— a miscellaaeous- 
wnter and an editor of the works of EngHsh authors, j 
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King William the Third — son-in-law of King: James II of 
England. On the expulsion of his father-in-law from the throne, 
William and his wife, Mary, were made joint sovereigns of 
England. He reigned from 1689 to 1702 and was one of the 
wisest English Kings. Ascertain — find out ; determine. Com- 

par alive strength etc. — relative positions of the different churches 
as regards the numbers of their followers. /S'frewflfffe— -numbers. 
Eeligious sects — different sects of the Christian religion, 
the Anglican, the Roman Catholic and the Non-conformist. 
Englishmen, though Christians, belonged to different sects, and 
the different sects or churches wore not very friendly towards 
one other about this time. (As we have sects, viz., Shakta 

( »ft^ ) and Vaishnab ( ) among the Hindus, so there are 

religious sects among the Cliristians). Instituted — made. 
Reports —on the number of the members of the different 
sects. Dioceses — ecclesiastical districts. A diocese is a district 
over which a bisho}) exercises his ecclesiastical authority. 
Realm — country. The number of his English subjects — e.e., the 
number of the inhabitants of England. 

Paragraph 7. Finlai son's opinion, based on an examina- 
tion of the parochial registers, is that the population of England 
at the close of the 17th century was a little under five million 
;and two hundred thousand. 

Finlaison (1783 — 1860) — statistician and the first president 
of the Institution of Actuaries; he introduced important 
reforms in the victualling department of the admiralty and 
wrote a book on "‘'Life Annuities'^ Actuary — an official whose 
business is to calculate for insurance companies, the risks and 
premiums for life, fire and other insurances. Eminent skill — 
distinguished ability. ParocMaf— pertaining to a parish, t.c., 
the area (a village or group of villages) committed to the care 
of one vicar or clergyman. Parochial registers — parish registers, 
«.e., the books in which the births, marriages and deaths in a 
parish are recorded. Test — examination. Statistical science — 
the science which deals with the collection and classification 

[ Page 9, Footnoite “/ft?ciww«w~coii 4 puti ; calculating. By sects — 
according to the niiml)erof followers of the different religious sects. 
4hdlit}er—ihki hero of Swift's famous satiric novel, “Gullivers Travels”. 
j^Mingnag—ihc land of giants, visited by Gulliver in course of his travels. 
Odd ariMmetic— strange or curious method of calculation. ] 
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of facts respeotingr the condition of the people in a country. 
Subjected the mcient parochial repisters etc, — examined the records 
of births and deaths in the different parishes of England in the 
light of the most approved principles of statistics, discovered 
in modern times. Opinion — view. Close— end. Was a liUle 
under — was to some extent below. persons. 

Paragraph 8. It may be concluded from the above esti- 
mates that the population of England, during the reign of 
James II, was between five million and five million and a half. 
England had then at most less than a third of her present 
population. 

Estimates — calculations ; computations. Framed without 
ivmcert — prepared independently of each other. Concert — co- 
operation or connection. Sets of materials — groups of facts. 
Confidence — assurance. Pronounce — state. On the very highest^ 
.supposition — at the highest calculation. 

Present population — Macaulay speaks of the census figures? 
of 1841 that immediately preceded the publication of his- 
llistory in 1848. The figures of the Census of 1851 were- 
available to him for the notes in his final edition. In 1841V 
the population of England numbered about 16 millions 
and in 1851 it numbered about 18 millions. Less than three 
times the population etc. — The population of London was over 
oae million nine hundred thousand in 1841 ; it rose to over 
2 million and three hundred thousand in 1851. Gigantic capital — 
the huge city of London. 

Paragraph 9. The increase of population has been much 
greater in the north of England than in the south. The back- 
ward condition of the northern districts in the past was due to 
phvsical and moral causes. There life and property were 
unsafe and people lived in a state of constant preparation for 
attack. The rude manners of the people indicated the lawless 
conditions under which they lived. 

districts into which Great Britain is divided ; 
counties. But generally much greater etc. — The rate of the 
increase of population in the northern districts has been much 
greater than in the southern. Beyond— on the other side of, 
f.e., to the north of. Trent — a river in England, that siaee* in 
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Staffordshire and flowing^ througrh Derbyshire, Nottingrham- 
shire and Lincolnshire falls into the Humber. (See Map.) SMe 
of barbarism — savagfe condition. Physical and moral causes — 
the nature of the country and the character of the people. 
Moral causes — i.e.. the character of the people. Concurred — 
united. That region — 2 .c., the northern part of the country. 

Physical and moral causes region — Expl. This is Macaulay's 

•explanation why the northern districts of England remained 
in a savage condition down to the 18th century. He means 
to say that the backward condition of these districts was due 
partly to the nature of the country (its unfertile soil and un- 
favourable climate) and partly to the lawlessness prevailing 
there, due to constant attacks by Scottish robbers. 

Air — atmosphere ; climate. Inclement'-not soft ; severe. 
Was generally such was of a poor quality and so crops 
•could be grown only by means of clever and diligent cultiva- 
tion. Tract — region. Theatre of war — scene of war ; a place 

where war is waged. There qpuld be little skill war — 

People were not likely to cultivate their lands with skill and 
industry in a region that would often be devastated by war. 
Nominal — existing only in name ; not real. Desolated — ravaged. 
Bands of Scottish marauders— uvmod parties of Scotch robbers. 
Which was often the theatre of war etc. — Macaulay here refers 
to the fact that wars between England and Scotland were of 
frequent occurrence before the union of the two crowns in 
1603. Even when the two countries were nominally at peace 
with each other, the lawless spirits on either side of the 
border would lead plundering raids into the other, killing men 
and carrying off corn and cattle. 

The union of the two British crowns— The crowns of England 
and Scotland were united when James VI, King of Scotian d, 
became also the King of England in 1603 under the title of 
James I. Thenceforward both England and Scotland were 
ruled by one sovereign. The two countries continued to 
have their -loparate Parliaments until these wore united in 
1707. Middlesex -^ihe English county (district) ou the Thames 
in which London is situated. It is situated in the heart of 
England and is the centre of her culture and civilisation. (See 
Map.) Northumberland— the northernmost county in England 
«it«iated elose to the borders of Scotland. iSee Map of England.) 
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Mmsachuaetta — one of the New England states, bordering on 
the Atlantic with Boston as its capital. It is one of the most 
progressive of the United States of America and played 
a leading part during the War of American Independence. 
£ettlementa — new colonies. Squattera — properly, men who unlaw- 
fully settle on land that does not belong to them. Macaulay 
is referring to the rough and rude European colonists who 
settled in the western portions of the United States.’ 

N. B. Ill undeveloped countries like the United States in the past or 
Australia at present, the word ‘squatters’ is used of men who settle under 
lef^al i>prmission on {rovernment land before acquirin^ij a title. As America was 
lieopled by eolonists from Europe, the earliest settlements were situated on the 
■eastern sea-board— the* Atlantic coast. The country to their west remained 
covered with forests. With the j^rowth of population and arrival of fresh 
^^ettlers, the settlements were gra(liiall> pushed westwards until they covered 
the whole breadth of the Continent from the Atlantic on the east to the 
Pacific on the west. In Macaulay’s days, the new settlements in the United 
‘States to the far west were in a comparatividy und(‘velo))ed condition. They 
were gr(*atly inf(*rior to the New England slates like Massachusetts in 
proj^resH and culture. Howtwer, civilisation has made rapid proj»‘ress in 
tlie westtiin states of the United States since Macaulay wrote. 

Far to the west of the Mississippi— ^i.e., the new settlements 
in the United States situated in the far west like Utah, Nevada 
and Colorado, ilfmwippi—with its affluent, the Missouri, is the 
largest river in North America. It falls into the Gulf of Mexico 
and flowing from the norih to the south divides the United 
States into two almost equal parts. Administer — dispense. 
Administer a rude justice —decide cases in a way so that 
roughly speakinc, justice may be done and employ violent 
means (e.^, the rifle or the dagger) for the enforcement of 
"their decisions ; execute justice in a rough and primitive 
manner by shooting and stabbing the supposed offenders. 

Before the union of the two British crowns etc. — Macaulay means 
to say that even after the accession of King James VI of 
Scotland to the English throne as James I, the northern 
districts of England continued to be in a very backward 
condition. The difference between the condition of semi- 
barbarous Northumberland at the northern extremity of 
■Eugland and civilised Middlesex in the centre of that country, 
was as great as that between the barbarous condition of 
the settlements, planted to the far west of the Mississippi and 
the civilised state of Massachusetts in the United States 
>of America. 
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Traces — marks. Slaughter — destruction of life; massaere.^ 
Pillage — plunder ; rapine. Distinctly pcrcejofo’We— clearly visible. 
Tweed— e, river in the south of Scotland ; it separates Berwick- 
shire from the Eni?lish county of Northumberland. (See Map 
of Enj^land.) 

Lawless manners — as opposed to peaceful and industrious- 
habit‘s. In the reign of Charles the Second efc.—Macaulaj^ means 
to say that even as late as the rei^n ot Kin^ Charles, II the 
effects of the wars and murderous raids were clearly visible 
far to the south of the Tweed. The fields remained unculti- 
vated, and the inhabitants of the regfion, instead of being peace- 
ful and industrious, were lawless and violent in their ways. 

Mosstroopers — This was the name commonly given to the 
robbers who formerly infested the border country between 
England and Scotland. They were so called because they 
trooped or rode through the mosses (or the bogs) of the border 
country along paths known to themselves only. Galling — 
profession. Whole — entire. Drive away whole herds of cattle — 
They would not steal an ox or two, but the entire herd ; this 
is a feat possible only in a very lawless country. Whose 
calling was to plunder etc, — who lived not by pursuits of peaceful 
industry but by robbery and plunder. Enact — pass. Of great 
severity — i,e, very strict and rigorous. For the prevention of these 
outrages — to put a stop to these serious crimes. 

Cumberland — English county to the west of Northumberland 
on the border of Scotland. (See Map of England.) Authorised — 
empowered. Raise — levy. Bands of armed men — t.e., com- 

panies of soldiers. For the defence of property and order — 
to protect the people against the robbers and to maintain 
peace. Provision — arrangement. These levies — these troops. 

Local taxation — The expenditure for these troops was to be 
met by a tax, levied for the purpose on the inhabitants of 
this district only (as distinguished from the general revenues 
of the country.) Parishes — A parish is an area (a village or 
group of villages, etc.) in the charge of a parson or a vicar 
it is also an administrative unit with its own officers and 
regulations as regards the poor, taxes, etc. Eegiured—direotBd,. 
Bloodhounds — a breed of large and powerful dogs possessed of 
remarkable acuteness of smell. They are used for tracking 
criminals and for recovering game that has escaped wounded 
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from the hunter. Freebooters — ^robbers. Hunting the freebooters 
— trackinfir (pursuing*) the robbers. The habits of the moss- 
troopers, how they escaped by secret paths, known only to* 
themselves and how they were tracked by bloodhounds, are 
referred to by Scott in his description of Deloraine in his- 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

“A stark moss-trooping Scot was he, 

As e'er couched Border lance by knee ; 

Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross ; 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy’s best blood -hounds ; 

In Kske or Liddel fords were none, 

But he would ride them, one by one.” 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1. 215-22. 

Many old nun who were etc. — This would shew that the dogs? 
were common towards the close of the 17th century. Ferocious — 
sa'^^age. Auxiliaries *-allies," i.e., the dogs. Track — pursue. 

-hiding places ; shelters. Morasses — bogs; marshes. 
The geography of that wild country — the particulars of that rugged 
and desolate region. /mjt?er/«d/y/-“insufficiently : not fully, 
George the Third— the third King of England of the Hanoverian 
dynasty. He reigned from I7b0 to 1820. Fells — barren hills ; 
highlands not fit for cultivation. Borrowdale — a romantic valley 
in Cumberland famous for its grai)hite mines. Ravenglas — at 
the mouth of the Esk in Cumberland; it is believed to have 
been an old Roman port. From Borrowdale to Ravenglas — The 
distance between these two places is about 18 miles. Was still 
a secret carefully kept by the dalesmen - i.e., the path was known 
only to the local inhabitants. Dalesmen — inhabitants of dales 
or valleys ; the word is particularly applied to the inhabitants 
of the valleys in the north of England. Escaped from the 
pursuit etc. — avoided capture and punishment for their crimes* 
by flying along that road. 

Seats — houses. Fortified — secured by surrounding walls,, 
ditches and other works for defence against a hostile attack. 
Penned — confined in enclosures Overhanging — impending or 
hanging overhead. indented parapets used in» 

old fortifications. The openings or embrasures, as they were^ 
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K^alled, were useful for defence because guns and other missiles ' 
could be discharged through them on the besiegers. Bedidence— 
dwelling-house of the owner of the cattle. Peel — a name for 
strong, small towers or forts common on the Scotch borders. 
Inmates — those who dwelt in the houses ; residents. Arms — 
weapons. Slept with arms etc. — because they feared an attack at 
any hour of the night when they might require the weapons 
for defending themselves and their property. Were in readiness 
— were kept ready on the roofs. 

Crush — bruise or beat down under a heavy weight ; pound 
down. Scald — burn with a hot liquid ; I 

Venture— dduVQ. Assail — attack. The little garrison — t.e., the 
inmates of the house. A garrison is properly a body of troops 
stationed in a fort. Macaulay means to say that every house 
was a fort in that lawless country and its inmates constituted 
the garrison for defending it against attacks. Making his will— 
i.e., making a declaration according to law as to how his 
property should be disposed of after his death. No traveller 

-ventured will — Expl. This sentence briefly but in a very vivid 

manner describes the dangerous condition of the northern 
parts of England in King Charles ITs reign. The fact that the 
man made his will before he set out on the journey implies 
that he did not hope to return alive. [The student may remember 
in this connection that in the past it was for similar reasons 
the custom of the people of this country to make their wills 
when they set out to visit distant shrines.] 

On circuit — when journeying from one place to another 
■for the trial of cases. In England the more serious cases are 

[Page 12, Footnote-’Gray (1716-1 771 )~a famous English poet, 
author of the well-known poem ^'Elcgy writtpn w a Country Gkiirrh- 
yard.^’ He wrote an account of his tour through the Lake District which 
ne visited in 1769. His description of the country, referred to by Macaulay, 
is as follows ‘‘There is a little path winding (from Rorrowdaie) over the 
Fells and for some weeks in the year passable only to the dalesmen ; 
hut the mountains know well that these innocent people will not reveal 
the mysteries of their ancient kingdom, the nngn of Chaos and Old Night. 
'Only 1 learned that this dreadful road, dividing again, leads, one branch to 
Kavenglas and the other to Hawkshead.” Journal — diary. The LoA^s—the 
Lake country in the north of England, where the famous English Jakes, 
the Windermere and the others are situated. It has become famous in 
English hteratuze for having been the residence of the poets, Bouthey, 
‘Coleridge and Wierdsworth.] 
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tried at the assize courts. These are the periodical sessions, 
held by the judgres of the superior courts who travel on cir- 
cuit for the trial of these oases in every county. Attorneys— 
legral agents qualified to act for parties in legal proceedings ; 
solicitors. Serving men — attendants ; the menial staff attached 
to a court. Neivcastle — the chief town of Northumberland, 
^See Map.) Carlisle— the chief town of Cumberland. (See 
Map.) Escorted — guarded. A strong guard — a powerful body of 
soldiers or of armed men. Slm^iff— the chief officer appoint- 
ed by a king for the execution of the laws and the preserva- 
tion of the peace of a county (district) 

stocks or stores of food. A wilderness — a bar- 
ren and desolate region. Which afforded vo supplies — where food 
and other necessaries of life could not be procured. Cavalcade 
— procession of horsemen ; the reference is to the judge and 
his attendants who marched on horseback. Halted — stopped. 
Immense — of huge size. Halted to dine etc—ks no inn or hu- 
man dwelling stood on the road, the travellers had to take 
their meals under the shade of a tree. 

Is not yet forgotten — is still remembered and pointed out by 
the inhabitants. Irregular vigour — extreme severity. Criminal 
justice was administered— Gv\m\i\dAe were punished. Shocked — 
struck with surprise and horror. Tranquil districts — peaceful 
Tegions. 

The irregular vigour etc, — Persons, who lived in the more 
peaceful parts of the country, were horrified at the very severe 
punishments, inflicted on the criminals. Juries — bodies of men 
selected to assist the judge in the trial of cases by their opini- 
ons on the question of facts. No man can in English law be 
punished unless a jury of his countrymen pronounce him 
ffuilty. 

Animated — inspired ; actuated. A sense of common danger — 
The jurymen being the inhabitants of the district had reasons to 
fear that they themselves might be the next victims of the crime 
with which the offender before them was charged. This fear 
led them to pronounce the verdict of guilty without a careful 
•^examination of evidence. Convicted — declared guilty. House- 
breakers — those who break into a house for the commission of 
theft or any other crime. Cattle «<eaicr«-r-The stealing of cattle 
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was one of the commonest crimes in the district. Promptitude — 
quickness. Court martial — a court consisting of military or 
naval officers for the trial of offences against military or naval 
law. 

revolt of a body of soldiers or sailors against 
discipline or the lawful commands of a superior officer. The 
promptitude of a court matrial etc. — A mutiny is a very serious 
offence because if it be not checked at once it will lead to the 
collapse of the whole army. So the courts martial which try 
soldiers, accused of this offence, can neither afford to be lenient 
nor be very elaborate in the examination of the evidence or the- 
legal aspects of the case. Their first care is to inflict punish- 
ment on the culprits in order that discipline maj be quickly 
restored. The convicts etc, — The offenders were ordered to be 
hanged in large numbers. Before the reform of criminal law 
in England in the 19th century, persons, convicted of theft or 
robbery, were punished with death, if«n- 2 «idf~indicating the 
rough and ready manner in which the cases were tried. By 
scores — by twenty men at a time, i.e, in large numbers. Gallows 
— a frame consisting of two upright posts and a cross be^im on 

the top on which criminals are hanged ; ( ) I 

This generation — i,e., people now living. Sportsman — hunter. 
Wandered — rambled ; roamed. Gawe—animals and birds hunted 
by sportsmen. Wandered in pursuit of game — The country being 
mostly uninhabited would naturally be full of game. The Tyne — 
A river that rises in the Cheviot hills and flows through Durham 
and Northumberland into the sea. Heaths — desolate tracts of 
land overgrown with wild shrubs. Keeldar Castle — a castle 
near the sources of the North Tyne. Originally the stronghold 
of a Border chief, it passed into the possession of the Duke 
of Northumberland who resided here for sport during the 
shooting season. Sir Walter Scott, the poet, visited the Duke 
in 1827 and gives the following account of the people who* 
lived in its neighbourhood : ‘‘He (the Duke of Northumber- 
land) tells me his people in Keeldar were all quite wild the 
first time bis father went up to shoot there. The women had 
no other dress than a bed gown and a petticoat. The men 
were savage and could hardly bs brought to rise from the 
heath either from sullenness or fear. They sang a wild tune,. 
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the burden of which was ‘Ourina, Ourina, Ourina’. The 
females sangr, the men danced round, and at a certain point 
of the tune they drew their dirks which they always wore” 

Scarcely less savage than — almost as wild or primitive. 
Indians— i.e , the Red Indians, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
America. California — situated on the Pacific Ocean. It is the 
westernmost' of the United States of America. In may be 
mentioned as one of the settlements to the far west of the 
Mississippi to which Macaulay refers in an earlier part of this 
paragraph. Half naked — partially nude. Chaunting — singing. 
Wild—TXiAe and irregular. Measure — tune ; air. Brandished — 
flourished ; moved and raised in various directions. 

Dirk — a kind of dagger formerly much used by the 
Highlanders. War dance — a dance held bv some savage races 
'before going to war. Among the Red Indians of North 
America it is began by some powerful chief and whoever 
joins in it enlists himself thereby as a member of the expedi- 
tion, For the dress of the women and the other particulars, 
mentioned in this passage, see the passage from Scott's 
Journal quoted above. A race scarcely less savage etc, — The 
people who lived round Keeldar Castle, were in a state of utter 
barbarism like the Red Indians on the western borders of the 
•United States of America. 

Paragraph 10. The establishment of peace in the northern 
parts of England led to the development of industry and the 
arts of life. The discovery of rich coal mines and the 
•establishment of factories attracted population to the north. 
The increase of population in Lancashire has been much 
greater than in the southern counties. 

Border— the frontier of England that lies just to the south 
of Scotland. TVawi— properly a body of attendants / a retinue ; 
hence the consequences that follow an event. In the train of 

Page 13, Footnote — Ctiildford — Francis North, first Baron of Guildford 
(1637—85) : he qualified himself for the bar in 1663, was appointed attorney- 
general in 1673 ; held the office of Chief- Justice of (Common Pleas from 1675 
to 3682 ; was promoted to the office of Lord Clmncellor in 1682 and was 
■created Baron Guildford in the following year. Htdehimon (1732—1814)— 
topographer ; published histories of Durham and Cumberland and a View 
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peace etc. — the establishment of peace was followed by 
industries and manufactures. Aria of life — ^useful arts ; manu- 
facture of thing’s useful to life. The regions north of the Trent 
possesfted etc. — The reference is to the coal mines of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Durham, Yorkshire and Lancashire- 
Coal beds — layers or seams of coal. Precious — valuable. 

Peru — A country in South America bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. It was conquered by Pizarro, the Spanish general, on 
behalf of Charles V, the Emperor of Spain. Peru contains a- 
number of silver mines ; gold is found only in small quantities 
in the Andes region. Oold mines of Perw—Spain got great 
wealth by her conquest of South America in the 6th century. 
Immense quantities of gold and silver poured into Spain from* 
tier territories in South America and extravagant stories were 
current in Europe about the fabulous mineral wealth of these 
countries. 

The regions north of the Trent possessed Peru —Expl. The 

northern districts possessed rich coal mines. These coal 
mines brought about the development of large manufacturing 
industries in northern England; and thus they proved a 
source of much greater wealth than the mines of precious- 
metals in Peru which were believed to be fabulously rich in 
former times. 

In the neighbourhood of these beds — close to these coal, 
mines. Profitably — in a manner likely to yield profit ; 
lucratively. Carried on — conducted. Almost every manufacture' 
ete.— 'The improved steam-engine, invented by Watt towards- 
the close of the 18th century, greatly helped the growth of 
manufactures. As the engines, used in manufacturing factories, 
were worked by coal, it was evidently advantageous to estab- 
lish the factories near the coal mines. The principal English, 
manufacturing industries are (1) cotton goods, ( 2 ) iron goods 
and (3) woollen goods. All these industries are carried on 
close to the coal-fields. (1) Cotton manufacture Is carried on 
upon the Lancashire field ; (2) iron-smelting is carried on 


Tagc 14, Footnote— Sir Walter Scott (17T1— 1832)— the famous English, 
poet “and novdist. LocMariJ (1794— 1854)— son-in-law of Sir Walter ^tt.. 
He is a well-known English writer, his grditest work being Scott’s Life.'] 
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near the Northumberland, Durham and Lancashire field and 
(8) woollen goods are manufactured on the Yprkshire field. 

Constant stream — continual flow. Emigrants — people whO' 
leave one country or district to settle in another. BoU — move. 
A constant stream etc, — People from the south of England con- 
tinually began to move northwards towards the manufac- 
turing districts. Gardiner describes this migration in the^ 
following words ; “Coal, however, existed in many parts of tho 
north ; the steam-engine followed coal, manufactures followed 
the steam-engine and population followed manufactures.” 

Beturns — census figures. ArcMepiscopal province of York— 
the part of the country subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of York. Salmon points out that this province- 
included in 1685 the sees of Durham, Chester, Carlisle and» 
Sodor and Man. Bevohtion — This is the name commonly given 
to the famous event of English history in 1G88-9 when James IL 
was expelled from the throne and William of Orange and his 
wife Mary (James II’s daughter) were made sovereigns. 
Lancashire— the great centre of the English cotton industry. 
Most English Cotton !Mills are in Lancashire. Increased nine- 
fold — grown nine times. Norfolk — an English county on the 
east coast of England. (See Map of England.) Suffolk— 
English county on the east coast immediately to the soutli of 
Norfolk. (See Map of England.) Northampton — an inland county 
in the centre of England. (See Map of England.) Hardly — 
scarcely. 

Paragraph 11. More accurate details are available about 
taxation. England had a comparatively small revenue at the 
time of Charles II's death. It was little more than three-^ 
fourths of that of the United Provinces and hardly one-fifth 
of the revenue of France. 

Confidence — assurance. fVcmion— accuracy. When Charles 
the Second died — ^.e., in 1685. Besources — wealth; available 
means. Which she even then possessed — though these were 
considerably less than they are at present. Were raised — i,e,„, 
by taxation. Constantly increasing— growing. Oniied 
Provinces— This was the name commonly given to the Indepen- 
dent Dutch Republic, formed in 1579, consisting of the seven 
states — ^Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderland, Friesland,. 
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'Groningen, Overissel. Its independence was practically 
admitted by Spain when Philip III concluded a truce with them 
in 1609. Their independence was formally recognised by 
Spain in 1648. 

Paragraph 12, The most important head of revenue 
was the excise. It produced £585,000 clear of all deductions. 
The customs amounted to £530,000. The tax on chimneys, 
though less productive, was very unpopular on account of the 
harsh manner of its collection. 

Head — item. Receipt — income. Excise — a tax or duty on 
certain articles, manufactured in the country. Now it is 
igenerally imposed on luxuries or intoxicants, like tobacco, ale 
and wines. Clear of all deduction — i.c., after meeting the 
-expenses of collection; net. Note that the Excise revenue 
of the United Kingdom amounted to over thirty-five million 
and seven hundred thousand pounds in 191)7-08 clear; 

free from all deductions. income. Customs — duties 

(or taxes) imposed on goods imported into a country or 
exported from it. In the same year — i.e.. in 1685. Mve hundred 
•and thirty thousand pounds — Note that the revenue from 
customs amounted to thirty-two million and five hundred 
thousand pounds in 1907-08. 

Burdens — taxes. Did not lie very heavy on the nation — were 
not felt to be oppressive. OAmweys— fire-places or hearths. 
Tax on chimneys — e.e., hearth money. See notes on Paragraph 5. 
, Productive — remunerative. Raised far louder murmurs — caused 
much greater discontent. Excited — created ; produced, im- 
posts — taxes. Direct imposts — taxes like the Income-tax paid 
by a man direct to the state. As a rule these taxes are more 
unpopular than the indirect ones the taxes imposed as 
-excise and customs duties). N.B. Customs and excise taxes 
are called indirect taxes. For example, a trader imports a 
commodity from a foreign country and pays the customs tax 
on it ; and because of the tax he has paid, the trader will 
charge a higher price from the consumer (the purchaser) — so 
.the consumer pays the tax ultimately, but as he does not pay 
directly to the government, the customs tax is called an indirect 
tax on the consumer. Is almost always out of proportion to — ^is 
.generally .much greater than. (Quantity of mowcj/— amount of 
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revenue. Which they bring into the Exchequer — which they pro- 
duce. Exchequer — the department of state having charge of 
the collection and expenditure of the government revenue ; 
treasury. 

Peculiarly — particularly. Odious — hateful. imposed. 

Domiciliary — pertaining to a domicile or a dwelling house. 
Domiciliary visit — a visit to a private dwelling for the purpose 
of search or inspection. The domiciliary visits were necessary 
to ascertain the number of chimneys in the house so that 
the tax might be correctly assessed. Impatient — intolerant. 
Degree — extent. Faintly — feebly. Conceive — imagine. Of such 
visds the English etc, — The people of the other countries of the 
world have no idea how deeply Englishmen hate to have 
their homes inspected by the officers of the state. 

Householders — persons occupying houses with their families. 
Fi^equently — often. To the day — exactly on the day when it 
became payable. When this happened-- when they failed to 
pa> the hearth money in time. distressed ; seized 

as a se curity for the payment of the tax. Farmed — leased or let. 
N.B. The government did not collect the taxes by its own 
officers, but leased the right of collecting them to a middleman 
in return for a sum received in the lump. Anything that the 
middleman (or tax-farmer) could collect in excess of the sum 
he had to pay to the government represented his own profit 
and BO he collected the tax with the greatest harshness. 

Creditors — persons to whom money is due. Proverbially — by 
way of a proverb ; commonly. Rapacious — grasping ; extor- 
tiongite. A farmer of taxes—B, person who has got from the 
government the lease to collect a tax on condition of paying 
the government a fixed sum of money. A farmer of taxes 

rapacious — E^pl. Everybody knows that middlemen, who 
have obtained a lease from the government for the collection 
of taxes, collect them in the most cruel and harsh manner. 
Macaulay is referring to the chimney tax in England in King 
Charles IPs time, and its harsh collection by the tax-farmers. 

N.B, Macaulay is evidently thinking also of the publi- 
cans of the Bible. Among the ancient Jews, they were an 
inferior class of farmers of taxes who became objects of 

S. P.-8. 
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universal hatred on account of their cruel exactions. The word 
'publican* thus came to be used by Christ as almost a synonym 
for a sinner. 

Collectors — officers who collected the taxes. Loitdly — openly. 
Unpopular duty — ^unpleasant task, viz., the collection of taxes. 
With harshness and insolence— in a cruel and insulting manner. 
Threshold— the piece of timber that lies under a door ; hence 
door; gate. Wail— cry; lament. Earthenivare — vessels made 
of baked clay like plates, cups etc. ; crockery. These perhaps 
constituted the only property of the poor cottagers that 
could be distrained by the tax-gatherers. 

Nay, the single hed of a poor family etc, — As Macaulay explains 
in the footnote, he obtained his materials for this description 
of the tax-gatherers from the popular verses on the subject 
that happen to be available. Annual receipt — yearly income. 

Paragraph 13. The revenue under the above heads, added 
to the income from the minor sources, amounted to a total of 
£1,400,000. Whatever could be saved by curtailing the ex- 
penses of government belonged to the King’s privy purse. 

[Pape 17. Footnote— PcpyHian JAhrary — Library of Samuel Pepys (163;!— 
1703), the author of the lamous Dhnj. lie left his valuable library to 
Magdalene (.^ollcge, Cambridge, of which he had i)een a student. Ilis 
“Diary” too remained there in cipher until 1825 wheti it was deciphered by 
John Smith. Ballades — popular songs. Chimney money — tax formerly 
levied on each chimney in a house. Speehnen — sample. Cliimmy man — 
collector of the tax on chimneys. E.'fjde4~-f\aw. Nooks — corners ; hidden 
spots. P/pkins~»ma\\ boilers ; kettles, saucepans etc. There is not om 
aa/me etc . — if you search the nation you will find that nine-tenths of 
the women will pronounce a curse or two on the gatherers of the chimney 
tax when you s])eak of them. 

Like plundering They would force their way into houses like soldiers 
looting a place. Make a distress ow— seize. Tho property. 

/meted/#/— l)iteously ; madly. This—i,e,, the piteous cries of children. 
Noihin(f~m no way. Afta/ed— lessened. Insolent -arrogance and 

insolence. British Mmeum-^a famous public institution in liondon con- 
taining the largest collection of books, manuscripts and works of art. 

Doggeml ccrsc.'c— mean, undignified poems. Tn same spirU--is„ full 
of hatreeJ against the diimiiey men. the chimney tax. For cruelty 

to tear ete.^i,e,, on account of the cruel seizure of his solitary bed. Weary 
head— ie., head full of cares and anxiety. Z^erod— generous. 

Page 16, Footnote— — Head; Principal Gave me access to 
me the |X!tmhKion to usc.j 
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The profits of the Post Office had been made orer to the King’s 
brother, the Duke of York. 

Mentioned — enumerated above. Royal domains — crown 
lands ; estates belonging to the sovereign. First frmts — The 
income of every bishopric (and also inferior spiritual benefice) 
for the first year was originally paid to the Pope of Rome After 
the Reformation it was transferred to the crown. Tenths — ^the 
tenth part of the annual income of livings of the clergy; this 
was originally paid to the Pope, but was transferred to the 
-crown at the Reformation. (The tenths should be dis- 
tinguished from the tithes i.e., the tenth part of the profits of 
the land and stock that had to be paid to the clergymen for 
their maintenance). Surrendered — made over. Which had not 
been surrendered to the Church — The reference is to the establish- 
ment of ihe fund known as Queen Anne’s Bounty in 1704 for 
increasing the income of the poorer clergy. Its income is derived 
from first fruits, tenths, private gifts and Parliamentary grants. 
The administration of this fund is entrusted to a body of 
governors. 

httchies of Cornwall and Lancaste) — crown estates ; estates 
belonging to the King. Forfeitures — confiscations ; the property 
of a man, proved guilty of treason, is usually forfeited to the 
crown ; the property of a man proved guilty of murder may 
also be thus forfeited. 

Fines — sums of mo^ney paid by tenants for obtaining or re- 
newing leases. The crown— i.e„ the King; ‘regal power, 
supreme governing power in a country' (Oxford Dictionary). 
Fa^ly — justly ; correctly. Part was hereditary — This refers to 
the revenue derived from the personal estates the King had 
inherited from his father. At the Restoration, the estates of 
Charles I that had been sold during the Commonwealth, were 
taken from those who had acquired them and restored to 
Charles 11. 

He was at liberty etc, — i.c., no condition was laid down about 
the manner in which the revenue was to be spent. Lay out — 
spend. Exactly — just. Exactly as he thought quite accord- 
ing to his own discretion. Retrenching— ii\iT% 2 d]ing. Public 
departments — different branches of administration (government). 
Privy purse — ^the sum allotted for the perscmal use of the King. 
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Whatever he could save etc, — The student must carefully notice 
the difference between this arrang^ement and the system that 
now prevails. Now a certain sum is allotted for the personal 
use of the King — this is known as his privy purse or fund for 
his private expenditure. Besides this, different amounts are 
voted for the different branches of government, (e.g,, the army, 
the navy, the judiciary etc.) — the sums varying according to the 
needs of each. If the expenditure on any department during 
a year falls short of the amount voted, it lapses to the govern- 
ment but does not go to increase the privy purse of the King. 
The great defect of the former arrangement was that the King 
naturally felt tempted to reduce the expenditure on public 
departments (e.g. the army, the navy, the judiciary etc.) in order 
that he might have a larger amount to spend on himself. 

Profits — ^income. Establishment — department. Appropriated 
— assigned. Duke of York— brother of Charles II who became 
King after him under the title of James II. The profits of that 
establishment etc. — By an Act, passed in 16G3, the entire revenue 
of the Post Office was settled on the Duke of York and his male 
heirs. 

Paragraph 14. After Danby’s fall from power, the interest 
on the public loan amounting to £80,000 was never paid. The 
regular payment of such interest was introduced into England 
after the Revolution of 1688. 

Was, or rather ought to have been charged — because this pay- 
ment was never made though it was due. 

Charged — debited. Eighty thousand pounds a year — The 
goldsmiths (who were bankers) of London had advanced a loan 
of £1,400,000 to the government at 12 p.c. interest. Though the 
rate of interest was arbitrarily reduced to 6, yet over £80,000 
a year would be due to the bankers. Fraudulently detained — 
dishonestly withheld. The goldsmiths had advanced the 
loan in the expectation that the principal and the interest 
would be paid. But the government dishonestly refused to 
pay even the interest. The reference is to the Stop of the 
Exchequer in 1672. (See notes on para 2, page 8.) 

C^aZ— properly means a small faction of political or pri- 
vate intriguers. It was specially applied to the unpopular cabi- 
net of ministers of Charles II, formed in 1671, because the initial 
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letters of the names of the five members (Clifford, Arlingrton, 
Buckingham, Ashley and Lauderdale) composing it formed 
the word Cabal, 

"During; some years the word Cabal was popularly used as synonj'- 
mous with Cabinet. Jhit it liai)pened by a whimsical coincidence that, m 
the Cabinet cojisistod of five persons the initial letters of whose 
names made up the woid Ca])al, — C^lirtbrd, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale. Those ministers wer(‘ therefore emphatically called the 
Cabal,” — Macaulay’s Tlhtory of England^ Chix\\ IT. It is said that it was 
probably at C-liflfbrd’s suggestion that Charles II took this step and for 
this service (liflord was rewarded wdth a jXH'fage and the office of the 
Lord High Treasurer. 

Dflwfe?/ (1681 — 1712)— originally Sir Thomas Osborne, was 
created Earl of Danby in 1674, Marquis of Carmarthen in 
1689 and Duke of Leeds in 1694. He was a leading statesman 
of the Restoration period. He took a prominent part in 
promoting the marriage of Mary, the daughter of the Duke of 
York, with Willinm of Orange (afterwards King William III of 
England) iu 1677. On the accession of William III he was 
appointed Lord President of the Council and was virtually 
the iTirae Minister from 1690 to 1695. The greatest charge 
against him was the corrnptiou that ho practised on an 
extensive scale. He is said to have reduced bribery to a 
regular system. 

While Danby was at the head of the finances — ^.e., from 1673 to 
1678, when Danby held the office of the Lord High Treasurer. 
Finances — i.e.^ p]xcdiequer ; government revenue and expendi- 
ture. Dividends — interest. Thongh not with the strict punctuality 
of modern twtes — though they were not paid exactly at the 
appointed dates as now. Punctuality — precision as regards 
time. Those ndio had succeeded him at the Treasury — After 
Danby’s fall, a new cabinetjwas formed on a more popular basis 
with Shaftesbury (Ashley) as Lord President. The Earl of Essex 
was the first commissioner of Treasury in this administration, 
Less expert — z.e., not so skilful as Danby in the management 
of finances. tSofeYoMs— careful. Maintain — keep up. Fubiic 
faith — honour of the government ; good name of the govern- 
ment that it will keep its promise (as regards paying interest 
on the money borrowed by it etc.) The court— Le,^ the King and 
his inimsters. Whigs — the name of one of the two famous 
political parties in England, that came into use in the reign 
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of CharlsBil. jiiu Whiga tuppotitd the ri^ih of the peoj^ and 
^arliametd againtt iSie axiUrary of ^ Kim§ and tmx the 

prograeive party. ( The Liberal party of Eogrland toHia|y is 
itoeoended from this old Whig par^). The Tory party was the 
Other piipeipal political party and it eu^ported &te King. (The 
Oonservtfidre party of Em^land to>day is descended from the 
old Tory party). The Whigs also supported religious tolera* 
Mon for Dissenters (those Protestants who did not follow 
the Church of England maintained by the govemmentX the 
Tories were opposed to such religious toleration and were 
fanatical supporters of the Established Church — the Church of 
England established by the goremment of the country. N. B. 
The word ‘Whig’ was originally a mere nickname, given by 
opponents and was an abbreviation of Whigamore, a name by 
wMob the peasants of western Scotland were familiarly 
known. 

Sinee the victory won by the court over the Whigt — The reference 
is to the strong Tory reaction in England that followed the 
controversy over the Exclusion Bill and the dissolution of the 
third Short Parliament iu 1681. The King and Tory ministers 
were victorious over the Whig paijty. Not a farthing had been 
paid — ^No interest had been paid bylh^ government of England 
on the public -loan (the money borrowed by the government).' 
Beireu — relief. Sufferere — ie., the creditors who were made to 
undergo inconvenience and loss by the dishonesty of the 
goveimment A new dynasty— a. new race of kings. As Mcau- 
lay p<nnts out in the following lines, this refers to William m, 
who ascended the English throne in 1689 after the Revolution. 
EtfoblMAsd—introduced. System — policy. 

Imagine — suppose. Device — plan ; scheme. Exigeneiee — 
onaergencies ; pressing and unforeseen needs. Exigetusks of 
Mbs stofr — ^heavy and unforeseen expenses that the government 
had to incur. Imported— Le., introduced from a foreign coun- 
try. Wilham m was a Dutchman and he came to Engikbod 
fr^ Holland. There can he no greider etc.— It is quite wrohg' to 
. #^0se that William HI hntroduoed from Holland into Eu^utd 
:tiip{HracMpq of iujcurring loans to meet heavy extraeaihlaify 
:«l|kitHmgM 2 atihe^ undergo. 

▼Mtihir ilioating d«^ into miore or less permanent debt at 
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fixod iotermt' Didionary). ‘Pundiftg’ secures the 

pa^i^ient of &e lodaa oa the due date and also regular payisieut 
of iutei^st. iMment&tial properly^ times beyond the 

reach of memory; hOnoe, very ancient times. coelom. 

Oon^rod— inoor. 

Whut the Revolution^ etc, — The Revolution of 1688 (which 
placed William III on the throne of England) did not for the 
jSrst time introduce into England the practice of incurring 
loans to meet the extraordinary expenses of the government. 
This practice had existed from very early times. The only 
change was that since the Revolution the English government 
made honest efforts to repay the loan it had incurred and also ^ 
to pay the interest at the due date. 

Paragraph 15. The revenue, though small, was, with occa- 
sional subsidies from France, sufficient to meet the expenditure 
of the English government, because the army expenses were 
very small. No trace of the costly military establishments of 
the continental states was to be seen in England. 

Rundering — robbing, i.e., refusing to pay the interest due on 
loans. Public creditor— people who had lent money to the 
government casual ; periodical. Help — ia, pecu- 

niary help ; subsidy. 

J5Vom France— i a, from Louis XIV, King of France. 

With occasional help from France— Louie XtV, King of France, 
was. in those times engaged in extensive schemes of conquest 
onihe continent of Europe. The English Parliament viewed 
the ^expansion of his territories with alarm and favoured a 
policy of war against France. Louis XIV therefore paid heavy 
subis^dies to King Charles II of England in order that he mi|d|Lt, 
to sdme extent, be independent of the English Pariiameut as 
regards money and so not join the enemies of France. 

I%e necessary charges of the government— the enpep^ 
neoeAsory for carrying on the government. 

i^euteful ea^enditure of the court — extravagant surus, spent ^y: 
the King (King Charles EE of England) on his 
unstresses. Some idea of this extravagance may be lorthed 
frcm the fitot that the annual hxceme of the Bucheas of 
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Portsmouth, one of bis mistresses, was £ 40,000 and that irx 
one year she received no less than £ 136, 000. Load — Le., 
heavy expenditure. Pressed most heavily — proved a very 
serious burden. Finances — revenues. Great continental states — 
powerful European countries like France, Germany and Spain 
in those times. Was here scarcely felt— wbls very ligfht in 
England, t>., the expenditure on the army was very small in 
England. Netherlands — properly, the Low Countries ; the 
countries now known as Holland and Belgium. 

Henry the Fovrih (1553-1610) — also known as Henry of 
Navarre, He was the first King of the Bourbon dynasty of 
France. France was then distracted by a civil war between the 
French Protestants and the Catholics in which the latter were 
helped by Spain. As Henry IV had been a Protestant before 
his accession, he had to fight with the Catholic League before 
he could firmly establish himself on the throne of Prance. Henry 
IV was one of the ablest and most popular Kings of Prance. 
Philip the Second (1527-1598)— -King of Spain, succeeded his 
father the Emperor Charles V to the throne. He was engaged 
in numerous wars — the best known of these being the wars' 
waged in the Netherlands and his attempt to invade England 
with the Spanish Armada. Kept up — maintained. 

Bastions and revelins — e.e,, fortifications. Bastions — military 
works, angular in shape, projecting from the ramparts of 
a fort. Bavelins — detached military works, triangular in form 
with two embankments. Constructed — built. On principles— ie., 
according to plans. Parma (1646-92) — Alexander Farnese, 
Duke of Parma, was a famous Italian general in the service 
of Spain. He commanded the Spanish army in the Netherlands 
and reduced the southern provinces. He was one of the best 
generals of his age. 

Spinola — a famous general who commanded Spanish armies 
in the Netherlands and in Germany during the Thirty Years’ 
War. He died in 1630. 

Bastions and ravelins .Spinola — Expl. In connection 

with his description of the armies and military establishments 
of the continental states of Europe towards the end of the 17th 
oentqry, Macaulay says that forts were built in large numbers 
in these countries* He adds that these forts were built on 
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improved plans and on pTinciples of which Parma and Spinola, 
the best grenerals of the preoedicgr ^e, were ignorant. 

Stores — huge quantities. Artillery — cannon. Ammunition — 
gun-powder and shot. Accumulated — stored. Bichdieu— 
Cardinal Due de Richelieu (1585 — 1642) was an eminent Franch 
statesman who was the minister of Louis XIII for 18 years. 
He was practically the master of France during the greater 
period of his ministry. He shattered the power of the 
Austrian empire then supreme in Europe and made France 
the foremost country in the Continent. 

Prodigies — miraclfs ; marvels. Worker of prodigies — a man 
who could perform wonders. France was weak and disunited 
when Richelieu assumed office as the King s minister. Her 
very existence was threatened by the most powerful empire in 
Europe. Richelieu by his wise statesmanship was able to 
make Franco the leading power in Europe. IVonowwced— con- 
sidered. Fabulous — incredible ; not to be believed. 

Leagues^ distance equivalent to three English miles. 
O/taZicngcd— questioned or asked for the pass* word like a man 
who has to pass military lines. Sentinels — sentries ; soldiers 
on guard. Drawbridge — a bridge by which the moat (ditch) 
surrounding a castle or any other fortified place could be 
crossed. It was so constructed that it could be drawn up or let 
down at pleasure. Martial sight or sound — viz.^ fortifications and 
military music. Calling— si, profession to which men were 
trained and which they pursued for their whole lives. 

In our island a calling — Expl. Macaulay means to 

say that the defence jf England was not entrusted to a regular 
professional army but to the militia. The soldiers of the 
regular army adopted war as the profession of their lives ; 
but the case was different with the members of the militia — 
they followed peaceful professions and received training in 
the' art of war for only a few days in a year. In other 
countries of Europe, the defence of the nation against foreign 
enemies was entrusted to an army of regular soldiers who 
were soldiers by profession. This was the ease in France. 
Germany and Spain. But this was not the case iu England — 
in England the defence of the nation was entrusted to 
members of the civil population following peaceful professions 
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(iMQkdlordSf bakers, bmtoberSt tailors, tapstis^, etc.) 

who had mflitwy trainiair for oaiy a few days.m year 
and formed the national militia. 

s^f Wn^ishmen^most Kmsrlishmen. Who mre under 
tieenty-fim years of age — i e., who were born after 1660. The stand- 
ing army maintained in England during the Commonwealth, 
Wim disbanded at the time of the Restoration. Me0lar^ 
professional. Cities — like Gloucester and Bristol. GivU toor— the 
War between King Charles I and the Parliament. ValianMy — 
bravely. Repelled hostile armies— dnven back the attacks of 
besieging forces. Jfwtite— enemy. iSwfltoiwmjy— standing suc- 
cessfully against; withstanding. Macaulay is evidently 
thinking of the siege of Gloucester during the Civil War. In 
1643 Charles 1 laid siege to this town but was compelled to 
raise it later on because of the re-inforoements that reached 
the besieged garrison from London. 

The gates stood open etc* — N.B. Note that in former times 
most cities in England were fortified and were protected by 
widls and ditches. The gates were carefully closed at night 
and were opened in the morning. Ditches — moats running 
round the cities. JZamparfe—embankments of earth round a 
foUiified place able to withstand cannon shot. Su/fered--per- 
mitted. Fell into d€ca|/— crumble to pieces. iJepstred— mended. 
Tawnsfolk-^citizens. Only that the townsfolk etc—i*e., their ori- 
ginal military purpose was forgotten and they were converted 
into walks where the citizens might enjoy themselves in the 
evening. Keep — the strongest and securest part of an ancient 
castle which was used as the residence of the lord during a 
siege; hence a castle or stronghold. Old baronial heeps--^ 
casdes of the feudal nobles. Shattered — destroyed. 

: Fairfax (1612-167 U— commander-in-chief of the Parliam<>n^ 
tary army during the Civil War ; he defeated King Charles I at 
Koseby in 1645. Oliver Cromwell (1599-1668)— -the most cele- 
brated of the generals of the Parliamentary army who fanght 
against Kigg Charles I ot England. He won ba^e after l^Se 
the Bang’s armies and after Charles Fs execution Was 
o ohj^en Lord Protector of Englaud. As Lord Protector he 
tha^pountry ably till his dei^ m heaps ef ncin-— The esataSM 

wwt not re-built but remaine5d:;.in. ai/m 
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Overflown wUh’-H.e^ covered with, ivy-^ wild dreeper iitit 
fireotex^illy grpws oii deeayiug houses, ; ; 

Of the old baronial keeps The castles of many of the 
Engrlish nobles, who had sided with Kingr Charles I dun^ 
the Civil War, were destroyed by the^runs of the Parliameiilai!^ 
army. They were at that time mere masses of ruins cohered 
with the ivy. Remained — had escaped destruction and re- 
mained intact. 

Martial character — warlike nature. Had lost their martial 
character — had ceased to have any importance from the military 
point of view. Rural palaces --palaces situated in rural areas 
(villages); country seats. nobility. Moats — ditches. 

Turned into ^preserves etc. — converted into lakes Ipr rearing 
fishes. Preserves — places where games and fish are reared. 
Carp and pike — fresh- water fishes highly valued as lobd* 
Mounds— i,e,, the ramparts. Fragrant shrubs — plants bearing 
sweet-smelling flowers. Spiral — winding. Summer house — a 
cottage in a park to be used as a pleasure resort in summer. 
Adorned with mirrors and paintings — «.c., very luxuriously 
furnished. 

Capes — headlands. Inland hills situated at a distance 
from the sea. Posts — upright pieces of timber. 

Surmounted by — bearing on their tops. Barrels — casks. Once — 
in former times. Pitch — an oily substance obtained from tar ; 

1 Watchmen— gxinids. Seasons— times. Seasons’ of 
dangers— i.€., times of foreign invasion. Spanish sail — i.e., 
Spanish ship ; the reference is to the invasion of England, by 
the Armada (a vast fleet of Spanish ships) in 1588. It is said 
that the news of the approach of the Armada was oommuni* 

' batsd by means of beacon fires to the distant, inland counties 
of ^gland within a very short time after the fleet Was sigl^d 
from the coast. Discovered — sighted. Channel — the Eoflish 
Channel-^the strait separating England from Prahoe. 
troopers—See notes on paragraph 9. Had crossed the 

Pl^21,FcK>tnote---[MaW&oro^w/^---in Wiltdiim; the ceoWe of 
ctdtiind district, Stukeley (I687-17fe)— an antiquary and a friend df gSrleade 
; publidied among other writings ^utmerium Ooriosum^ in ITSlj 
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led a plunderi&er raid into England. Signal fires — beaoon-fires ; 
fires lighted to warn the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Tillages of the approach of the enemy. 

N.B. In those days tar-barrels were placed on the tops 
of bills or other elevations at convenient distances. When 
the approach of the enemy was sigrhted, the barrel nearest the 
post of observation was set on fire. This served as a signal 
to the observers at the next post who lighted their barrel. In 
this way the alarm was communicated all over the country 
within a short time. Scott refers to the lighting of these 
beacon-fires in his Lay of the Last Minstrel when the Scottish 
borders were invaded by an English army : 

^!The ready page, with hurried hand, 

Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand, 

And ruddy blush’d the heaven : 

For a sheet of flame, from the turret high 
Wav’d like a blood-flag on the sky, 

All flaring and uneven ; 

And soon a score of fires, I ween, 

From height, and hill, and cliff, were seen ; 

Each with warlike tidings fraught ; 

Each from each the signal caught ; 

Each after each they glanc’d to sight, 

As stars arise upon the night.” 

- Lay of the Last Minstrel, III. 373-b4. 

'a 

Blazing — burning brightly. Were rising in arms — were 
preparing themselves to resist the invaders. Elapsed — passed. 
Beacows— signal fires ; bale-fires. But many years had etc . — 
i.e., there had not been any invasion of the country or any 
fear of such invasion for a very long time. Regarded — viewed 
Curious relics — strange memorials. Ancient mawwcra— old 
ways and customs. Parts of a machinery etc, — measures necessary 
for the defence of the country aganist invaders. 


Page 22, 

^ iiifihed in** 1669 Andice Notitioe’" or 

pt^bbshed the 2Qth ^itioii of this book in 1702. 
was continued by his son John Ohamberlayne.] 


1616 — 1703) — an Endish author ; 
e Present State of Endaud. He 
After his death the book 
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Paragraph 16. The only English army recognised bylaw 
and maintained in England was the militia. Two Acts of 
Parliament, passed after the Restoi^tion, required persons to 
maintain a horseman or a foot-soldier according to their 
property qualifications. The whole army was estimated at 
one hundred and thirty thousand men. 

Recognised — acknowledged ; allowed. Militia — the body of 
citizens enrolled for military instruction and discipline for the 
defence of the country. The members of the militia were not 
professional soldiers; they were citizens following peaceful 
professions and having military training for a few days in 
the year and forming an army for the defence of the nation. 

The only army which etc, — According to the law of England 
(English constitutional law), the King was not allowed to 
maintain a standing army, i.e., a permanent army of professional 
soldiers. The only army allowed was the militia. 

Force — army. Remodelled — re-constituted ; newly fashioned. 
Possessed five hundred etc, — enjoyed an income of £600 from 
landed property. Personal estate^sis opposed to landed or real 
estate ; movables including money, precious stones, furniture 
and all objects of property not of a landed nature. Bound — 
required by law. Provide— Inrniah. Equip — provide with arms. 
Charge — expense. Was charged etc — wb.s required to furnish a 
foot-soldier armed with a pike or musket. In like manner— 
similarly. Pikeman — a foot-soldier armed with a pike. A pike 
was a weapon of war with which foot-soldiers were armed ; it 
consisted of a long wooden staff with a pointed steel head. 

Smaller prc^rietors — persons with smaller property qualifica- 
tions ; poorer citizens. Joined together in a kind of society — 
united into a body or community. Our language— lEingiish 
language. Afford — furnish. 5pecmi—p articular. Name— word, 
Jbr which our language etc. — There is no special English word 
for such a society. An Athenian— Si, citizen of Athens in ancient 
Greece. Synteleia—z> body of citizens who equipped a war- 
ship in ancient Athens at their joint expense. An Athenian etc.— 
according to the old Athenian constitution such a body of 
citizens was called a Synteleia. Means — ^pecuniary resources. 
Cavalry— horse-aoldiers. Infantry— toot-aoldiere. Maintained^ 
kept up. Was popularly estimated was commonly tiaderstodd 
to number. 
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Paragraph 17. The King was the Captain Ghsneral of 
the army (the militia) in i^gland. The pexdod of drilling and 
inspection was fourteen <flQrs a year. The crown had to pay 
only for the maintenance of the trainbands when called out 
for active service. 

The ancient eonetitytion of the realm — the old law of the coun- 
try setting forth the rights of the King and the people. Recent — 
The declaration was made after the Restoration. Solemn acknow- 
declaration made after serious deliberation. 

Houses of Parliament — the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. Sole^only. Captain G^ewcraZ— -commander-in- 
chief. The King was etc, — After the Restoration (of Charles II in 
1660) the Cavalier Parliament of Charles II declared “the sole, 
supreme government, command and disposition of the militia 
to be the undoubted rights of his majesty and his royal 
predecessors” 

Lord lAevtenants — of counties (districts) are the represen- 
tatives of the King to manage their militarr concerns. Their 
DepyUes-^e^ the assistants of the Lord Lieutenants. Held the 
command under him — were subordinate to him in authority. 
Appointed— fixed. Drilling — training. The time occupied hy such 
meetings'^the period of such training. Justices of the Peace — 
local judges dr magistrates, appointed to keep the peace of a 
district and to try petty cases. AwtAomed— empowered. Inflict 
-^impose. Slight --noi severe ; trifling, PenaUm — punish- 
ments. Breaches of discipline — acts of insubordination or of 
disobedience of authority. Preaches— violations. The Justices 
of the Peace etc, — This shews that the discipline of the militia 
was not of a high order. In modern armies any breach of 
discipline on the part of a soldier is regarded as a very serious 
oSenoe for which he is suitably punished. In those days it 
was considered a light offence and punished very mildly. 
Ordinary cost — ^tbe usual expenses of the militia in times of 
peace. Ho part was paid No part of this expense was met 
from the general revenues of the country. 

Tralnhat^ — t.e., trained bands ; companies or regiments 
of the mititia. N»B. “There was no standing army in JSjQgland 
but tile men of militarv age were mustered every year in eaah 
eoailty; the finest of them being selected to be drilled for a 
shtul time, s4 the expiration of which they were sent home to 
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pamriEie thi^ ordioury avoqa^ons. These drUled men 
lisbki to be ealled pu| to defend tbmr ooontry against riots or 
and wben they trere Iprether, were formed into 
regiments, called trained bands. M trained bands in _ Sis 
mw^ry were spoken of at the militioJ’ — Gardiner. " 

Oc^ed out against an enemy— summoned for aotiTe service ; 
summoned to fight against an enemy. ITieir subsistenee-^fiia 
cost of their maintenance. C%arye— burden. General revmdit— 
income of the government arising from the taxes in general 
Beeame a charge etc. — i.e., no special tax was imposed for the 
purpose and the costs were met from the income arising from 
the taxes in general Utmost rigonr— extreme severity. Jforftaf 
fair— (as distinguished from civil law is) the law laid down for 
the control of the army. It is very strict in its operation so 
that proper discipline may be maintained in the army. 

Paragraph 18. Good judges had a low opinion of the 
imperfectly tiained men that composed the English mffltia, 
|hey considered the miiitia much less efficient than a stamding 
%rmy for the purpose of national defence against foreign 
invasion. Though a standing army maintained by a king 
.inii^t prove dangerous to the liberties of the English nation, 
jr^i^otightful patriots thought it quite unsafe to depend on 
a badly trained and badly organised militia for the 
d^nce of the country’s independence. The existing system 
<4e., the miUtia) was, however, very popular with boti the 
EngUsh political parties especially the Tory noblemen and 
gentiemen. The Tory country gentlemen were proud of their 
military ranks and detested a standing army on account of the 
excesses committed by them during the Commonwealth. ' 

There were those — le., there were some men. Iwohed 
vieyred. With no friendly eye— unfavourably. Who had travidtied 
on Ote Gpa^efti— and so had occasions to see the w^*/< 
disoi^ned aroues of the continental states, via, Praheb, 
Spain, Gengany, etc. JIfarvefied— wondered. Stem .predtiinr^j 
striii^. disftipllne ; exact regularity. Moved and igtoke-rpaced. 
the 'rounds as they - mounted guard and uttered wonts' of 
Ohstienge. > <Qtfa<f^— fortresses. (1688 — 1707)— a'iamoaa 

Pri^h Buhn^y engineer Of the tinre of Lonis XIV. He iatoo* 
dt^f ghat^t Imptpyements in the me^ods of fortification gad 
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provided Franoe with a new series of forts He is said to 
have conduoted 53 sieges and taken part in 140 battles. 

Mighty — powerful. Poi^red— marched in large numbers. 
Along all the roads of Germany — because many of the German 
states, like Bavaria, sent troops to assist the Austrians against 
the Turks. Chase — drive. The Ottoman — (from Othraan or 
Osman, the name of the Sultan, who founded the Turkish 
Empire in Asia) — the Turk. Vienna — the capital of Austria. 


The mighty armies which poured Vienna — The reference is 

to the siege of Vienna by the Turks under Kara Mustapha 
in 1683. The Turkish army 200,000 strong was completely 
defeated by Sobieski, King of Poland, assisted by Charles,. 
King of Lorraine, and troops from Bavaria and Saxony. 

Dazzled — utterly taken by surprise. Well ordered pomp — 
excellent discipline and smartness of uniform. Household 
troops — troops appointed to attend and guard the soveie’^n 
or his residence. Lewis (1638 — 1715) — Louis XIV, i: 
greatest King of the Bourbon dynasty. He raised France .o 
the height of her power and was besides a great patrpn of 
arts and literature. Sneered at — expressed their contempt ; 
derided. The peasants of Devonshire and Yorkshire — i.e., the 
ill-trained soldiers of the militia. N. B. Devonshire and , 
Yorkshire are two English counties (districts). (See Map of 
England.) 

Marched and wheeled etc. — i.e., performed the different 
military movements. Ported piftes— held the pikes diagonally 
across their bodies, the butts held downwards and the 

points slanting upwards to the left. The enemies of. 

of England— ihoQe who hated the political and religious 
liberty that the people of England enjoyed and supported the 
arbitrary power of the King. Looked with aversion on — viewed 
with disfavour ; extremely disliked. A force--i.e., the ill-dis- 
ciplined English militia. Without extreme risk — with the most 
uncertain chances of success. Employed etc. — used for the 
purpose of destroying the liberties of the English nation 
and their Pix)tfMP|%nt religion. Jfmcd— omitted. Throwing 
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ridicule on ~ sneering* at ; expressing their contempt for. Rustic 
soldiery — army composed of peasants. 

The enemies of the liberties rustic soldiery — Expl. 

In connection with hia description of the English militia, 
Macaulay says that this militia was greatly disliked by those 
who supported the despotic authority of the King and were 
opposed to the liberties of the English nation and their 
Protestant religion. The reason of this dislike is clear. 
These persons scornfully criticised the imperfect training 
and discipline of the P]nglish militia ; but their dislike was 
really due to- other causes. The English militia was a 
citizen arm^* — i*^ consisted of citizens ordinarily following 
peaceful occupations and with a training of only a few days 
in the year, serving as the defence of the nation when 
required. Such an army of citizens was naturally eager to 
defend the lil^erties of the citizens and their Protestant 
religion — and it could not be used by the King to destroy 
the Protestant religion and the freedom of^he people. 

Enlightened painofs —intelligent and well-informed Etiglish- 
tnor who had the good of their country at heart. Contrasted — 
noticed the difference between. Rude levies— i.e,^ ill-trained 
armies (of Pdagland). BaltaUons—Le,^ well-disciplined troops (of 
Prance). Which, in time of war etc, — which might invade the 
shores of England within a very short time. Macaulay is 
thinking of the difference between the well-trained French 


[Page 25, ( H)51 - 1 )()) — a faiuous English poet and 

dramatiat and* author of u very large number of works in prose and verse. 
Originally a Parliamentarian, he went over to the Koyalists (the Kbig’s 
party) and adopted the Homan CMholic religion. Cymon aud IphigmUi — ^a 
tale from llocciudo vcrsifietl into English by Drydon. shrewdness; 

clearness of judgment. AW/*//// -vigour. views ; feelings. Ifad 

tmn fashio'tmhk — had been common. tyyeophnnta-A.vUi^ei flatterers ; those wh(/ 
wanted to win the favour of King James 11 by preaching political ay 
rclijdous opinions agreeable to him. -echoes. Rxiw — ^ill-trainy 

imdisciplium. Mouths without hawts—Lv,, useless mouths ; men who / 
consume food but can do nothing. Maintained at mst pj'imise — kept urf 
great cost. charge — a heavy burden. A ireak tkfencA ^ — because it ca 
be expected to protect the counti-^' against the enemy. A blustering hf 
a crowd of swaggering and boastt'iil men. And em* but. in titne oj 
at hand — They are nowhere to be found in times of danger or whef 
services are necessary. Drawn up in ranlc and file — drawn up in / 
array. Of seeming arms etc. — ^pretending to perform a small / 
arms. business of the day — the chief task of the day being to gey 

S. P.— 4. / 
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armies and the ill-disciplined E^ngrlish armies of this period- 
In case of a war, breakingr out between Engrland and France, 
the French army might be expected to invade England wilhin 
a short time after the declaration of it. Kent or Sussex— English 
counties on the southern coast nearest to France. (See Map 
of England.) Were forced to acknowledge— hei>d to admit. As it 
might he — though it might prove. Keep wp— maintain. Per- 
manent military tstahlishment—stSLuding army of professional 
soldiers (as distinguished from a militia or citizen army). 
Stake — ^risk. Result of a contest— issue of a battle. Contest — 
battle. Ploughmen— i.€.. peasants who composed the English 
militia. Officered — commanded. Justices of the Peace-country 
gentlemen who discharged the functions of the local magistra- 
tes. These gentlemen, though ignorant of the art of war, 
were officers commanding the militia. Veteran warriors — ex- 
perienced and seasoned soldiers. Marshals of France - French 
military officers of the highest rank. France was the leading 
military power of Europe in those times and consequently the 
French generals were held in the highest esteem, [marshal w. 
general officer of highest rank in some foreign armies 
{Oxford Dictionary).] 

Enlightened patriots Marshals of Fra7ice—^p\. The clear 

superiority of the well-trained French army to the ill-trained 
English mihtia was a subject of anxiety for thoughtful English- 
men, These thoughtful Englishmen knew that a powerful stand- 
ing army of professional soldierS; under the control of the King, 
might be used by him to destroy the liberties of the English 
nation — but a militia of English peasants and cjtizens would 
refuse to do this work for the King. So a standing army had 
its danger. But the militia had also its greater danger — for it 
was quite unsafe to depend for the defence of England and 
llts independence on this ill-trained militia of undisciplined 
English peasants, led by officers ignorant of the science of war, 
against an invading French army of experienced and well- 
trained soldiers, commanded by the best generals of France. 

,To express such opinions— i.e.^ to speak ill of the militia. 
^Beijprf;|pcaution. established system. Eminently— 

miatevmj. Refiection—eeusuve : reproach. Thrown— esist 
j^atxUed the indignation deeply offended ; made very angry. 


0ei^ the great parties in the state— the two great political parties 
^the Whigs and the Tories. That party which was etc.—i.e., the 
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Tories. characterised. Peediar zeal — deep en- 

thusiasm. AngUcan Church — Church of England ; the form of 
Protestant worship that is by law established in England. 
During this period in England there were a small number 
of Roman Catholic Christians and the great majority were 
Protestant Christians ; and among the Protestant Christians 
there were many sects — (1) Christians belonging to the 
Anglican Church, (2) Puritans and Dissenters, etc. N. B. 
The Tories were the firm supporters of the King's authority 
and the form of worship prescribed by the Church of 
England. 

The array of the counties — Le,, the militia of the country. 
N. B. The districts of England are known as the counties. 
Exclusively — entirely. Tory— one of the two famous English 
political parties of the time ; it was the name of the party 
that strongly supported the King and the Church of England. 
N. B. The term ’Tory' first came into use during the con- 
troversy over the Exclusion Bill, introduced into the Parlia- 
ment in 1679. The word, properly meaning an Irish robber, 
was used by the Whigs as a nickname for their political 
opponents who strongly supported the authority of the King. 
See note on ‘Whigs’ in paragraph 14. 

Military rank — as officers of the militia. The service to which 
they belonged-- ihe oi which they were officers. Were 

perfectly aware — knew very well. Whatever was said etc. — The 
condemnation of the militia was an indirect argument in 
support of a standing army. Standing army — a permanent army 
of professional soldiers (as distinguished from a militia). One 
such army — The New Model Army, formed by the Parliamentary 
leaders in 1645 during the Civil War in England between K!in(|| 
Charles I and the Parliament This army received for the fir« 
time regular pay and may be regarded as the earliest instance in 
English history of a standing army. Held dominion in England^ 
ruled England. The period of the Commonwealth (or Repub- 
lic) in English history that followed the execution of IQng 
Charles I in 1649 may justly be considered to have been one 
of military rule. In 1655 military rule was openly establiahad 
in England. The country was divided into eleven districts, 
each being placed under a Major-Qeneral wi^ arbitrary 
powers for maintaining order. 
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The King had been murdered — The reference is to the execution 
of King Charles I in 1649, after a trial before a court of justice, 
composed of a number of members of the House of Commons. 
In the eyes of the Tories the trial had been a mockery and the 
execution nothing short of a murder. Degraded — humiliated ; 
robbed of their powers and privileges. The firmest supporters 
of the King were to be found amongst the nobles and the 
country gentlemen of England. So after the victory of the 
Parliamentarian army over the King, the nobles had to suffer 
severely at the hands of their opponents. Some had their 
estates confiscated and others were heavily fined. In the 
Instrument of Government establishing the Protectorate in 
England (a sort of republic with the Lord Protector at its head) 
in 1653 provision was made for only a single House of 
Parliament from which all Royalists were excluded. 

Landed gentry — country gentlemen ; landholders ; l 

Plundered— Tohhed. The Major-Generals were ordered to 

levy arbitrarily on the Royalists rthe King’s supporters) a tax 
amounting to ten per cent of their incomes. The Church — t.c., 
the Church of England; the Church of England is an 
Episcopal Church, governed by bishops. Persecuted— GvxieWy 
harassed. Cromwell and his soldiers being Independents 
Puritans of an extreme type as regards their form of 
Christianity) bitterly hated the Episcopal Church and sternly 
suppressed this form of public worship. Rural grandee — a 

nobleman or country gentleman living in the country ; ^<irtOTr 
I - Who could not tell etc , — who could not give an account 
how he himself or his father had been oppressed and insulted 
|fj)y the Parliamentary army. 

There was scarce a rural grandee soldiers— Ex.p\, Almost 

all English nobles and country gentlemen residing in rural 
areas (villages) bad bitter memories of the injuries and insults 
they or their fathers had endured from the Parliamentary army. 
N.B. . It must be remembered that most English nobles and 
county gentlemen had supported the King against the Parlia- 
ment in the Civil War in King Charles Ts reign. And the 
Parliament triumphed over the King and oppressed his 
supporters, the nobles and country gentlemen. 
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Cavalier^Wxt name commonly given to an adherent 
(supporter) ol King Charles I as distinguished from a Round- 
head an adherent of Parliament). Manor house — A 

manor was land in the immediate possession of a lord or 
nobleman for the use of his family ; manor house is therefore 
the house belonging to a manor. Blown destroyed by 
gun-powder. During the Civil War, many castles and houses 
of the nobles were besieged and damaged by the Parliamentary 
army. 

Elms— a, species of English timber tree. Hereditary elms— 
the elm trees that had grown on his estate for generations. 
Hewn dow^' — ruthlessly cut down. The trees had either been 
forcibly appropriated by the Parliamentary army for its own 
use or they had been out down so that they might not obstruct 
the fire of the besiegers against the castle. His parish church — 
church belonging to his parish or village. Defaced — mutilated. 
Scutcheons — coats of arms ; armorial bearings. 

Headless statues of his ancestry— mutilated statues of bis 
forefathers on their tombs. N.B. In former times rich and 
iiifluential men were often buried within a church, and their 
statues (sculptured figures) were erected on their tombs. The 
soldiers of the Parliament army were staunch Puritans ; they 
destroyed these figures out of Puritanic religious zeal, because 
the presence of these figures in a church struck them as being 
idolatrous. Olwer's—i,e., Oliver Cromwell’s. (See notes on 
paragraph 15.) Redcoatssoldiera (because a red coat was the 
uniform of a British soldier in former times). Had stabled their 
horses etc. — Cromwell being a Puritan had the greatest con- 
tempt for the Anglican Churches and did not scruple to turn 
them to low uses. It is recorded of him that during one of 
his expeditions he actually stabled his horses in a Cathedral. 

A third could never horses there — Expl. In this sentence 

Macaulay gives one of t(ie reasons why in the time of King 
Charles II the Tory noblemen and country gentlemen in 
England, deeply hated a standing army. Their deep hatred was 
based on the bitter memory of the cruel wrongs they or their 
fathers had suffered from a standing army of professional 
soldiers — the New Model Army of Cromwell. They had 
supported the King and had been defeated by the Parliamentary 
army under Oliver Cromwell. Some of these noblemen and 
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country firentlemen had their manor houses blown up by this 
standing army of professional soldiers ; and some had their 
hereditary elms out down by these soldiers ; and there were 
others, who, when they went to church, were reminded by the 
mutilated statues of their ancestors there that Oliver GromwelPs 
soldiers had, in the days of the Civil War, used these churches 
as stables and had badly damaged the statues there — out of a 
fanatical hatred of idolatry. All this kept alive in their 
minds the painful memory of the excesses and wrongs, 
committed by a standing army. 

Consequence — result Royalists — supporters of the authority 
of the King. The last persons — the most unlikely people. Means 
— f.e., money-grants from Parliament engaging. 

Regular troops — professional soldiers. Were the last persons 
whom etc, — t.c., as members of Parliament were most unwilling 
to vote any grant in the Parliament for the maintenance of a 
standing army. 

Paragraph 19. King Charles II felt that he would not 
be secure on his throne without a standing army. He kept 
up a body of guards to which he made gradual additions with 
the increase of revenue. After the abandonment of Tangier its 
garrison was brought over to England. 

He felt that without some heiter protection etc,- In January 
1661, a party of fanatics rose in insurrection in London under 
Venner. The rising was easily put down. But it gave an excuse 
to Charles II, who was then paying off the old army to retain 
two reg^ents, one of horse and one of foot besides a third that 
was in garrison at Dunkirk. Trainbands — See notes on 
paragraph 17. Beef-eaters — yeomen of the royal guard of 
England. N. B. ''BMf-eater, a term now applied jocularly to 
certain functionaries belonging to the Yeomen of the Guard 

who, ever since the time of Henry VII have formed part 

of the train of royalty attending 1;he sovereign at royal 
banquets and other state occasions'* (CJiambers's Encyclopoedia), 

Pereon — i.c., life. Secure — safe. neighbourhood. 

A great city — ie., London. Swarming with — full of. Fifth 
Monarchy men — ^were a fanatical sect which proclaimed about 
1645 that the MUlennium was near at hand when Christ would 
come to establish the rule of saints on earth, the fanatics 
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believing* themselves to be the saints. They were dispersed 
by Cromwell in 1658. They rose again in insurrection in 1661 — 
the insurrection was, however, quickly suppressed and some 
of the rebels were executed. The five monarchies refer to 
the prophecy in the Book of Daniel in the Bible — the previous 
four were the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian and the Roman. 
The fifth monarchy was believed to be the Millennium when 
Jesus Christ would appear on the earth and rule over it for 
a thousand years with his saints 

Who had just been disbanded — The army of Cromwell, com- 
manded by General Monk after Cromwell’s death, was paid off 
and discharged shortly after the Restoration (restoration of 
King Charles IT to the throneh Disbanded — dismissed from 
military service. Profuse — extravagant in spending money. 
Careless and pi'o fuse as he as— thou f^h \)Q was thoughtless and 
extravagant Contrived— managed. 

Spare from his pleasures — save from the expenditure on his 
enjoyments. N.B. It is notorious that Iving Charles II spent 
extravagant sums on his mistresses. Keep up — maintain. A 
body of guards — a number of soldiers for his own protection. 
His revenues increased — because the income from the customs 
and excise naturally grew with the increase of trade. Occasional 
murmurs — objections made from time to time. To make gradual 
additions etc , — to increase by degrees the strength of the stand- 
ing army. Considerable addition — large addition. Close — end. 

expensive. Pestilential — unhealthy. Settlement — newly 
acquired possession. Tangier — a town in Morocco on the 
Strait of Gibraltar. It was ceded to England when King 
Charles II married Catharine of Braganza, the Portugese 
princess, in 1662. The occupation of this place led to frequent 
fighting with the Moors. On account of the heavy expense it 
involved, the fort was dismantled in 1684 and abandoned to the 
Moors who fortified it anew. Abandoned — left. The barbarians 
who dwelt around it — the uncivilised races of the neighbourhood 
t.c., the Moors. The garrison — the soldiers who were in charge 
of the fort. 

Paragraph 20. These were the small beginnings of ^he 
great English army which in after-times won victories in 
different parts of the world. The Life Guards had the charge 
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of the safety of the King and the royal family. They enjoyed 
speeial privileges and were recruited from young men of good 
families. The Blues were quartered near the capital. A troop 
of dragoons was stationed near Berwick. 

Germ — origin : beginninc. Great and renoivned army—i.e., 
the powerful and famous British army. Pi^esent century — t.r., 
the 19th century. Macaulay was writing in the 19th century. 
Triumphant — victorious. Madrid — the capital of Spain. During 
the Peninsular War, the Duke of Wellington with an English 
army after defeating the French at Salamanca entered Madrid 
in triumph in 1812. Paris — the capital of France. After 
Napoleon’s defeat at the battle of Waterloo in 1815, Paris 
was occupied by the Duke of Wellington with an English army. 
Canton — a town in the south of China. The reference is to the 
first war with China in 1839. Canton was not actually occupied 
but was powerfully blockaded by the British in 1840 when the 
Chinese came fo terms. Candahar — one of the chief towns of 
Afghanistan. It was occupied by the British army in 1839 
during the First Afghan War. The Life Guards— In England, 
the body of troops, known as the Guards, now consists of three 
regiments of horse and four of foot. The cavalry regiments 
are known as the 1st and 2nd Life Guards and the Royal 
Horse Guards. In Macaulay’s times the 1st and 2nd Life 
Guards were evidently the only two cavalry regiments in this 
section of the British army, known as the Guards. Bistrilmted — 
divided. Troops — A troop includes a number of cavalrj’^ soldiers 
(and is the unit of a cavalry regiment corresponding to the 
company of an infantry). 

Carabineers — soldiers armed with carabines. A carabine or 
carbine is a short, light musket with which mounted soldiers 
are armed. Exclusive of — besides ; not taking into the account. 
Corps (pron. kor)“-a body of troops. Confided— Quivusied, 

Had a very peculiar character — enjoyed special privileges. 
Privates — Qommon soldiers. Designated— desanhed ; styled. 
Commissions — A commission is a certificate from the King 
conferring military or naval rank on a man. Had held commissi- 
ons etc. — had been commissioned officers in the Royalist army 
during the war between King Charles I and the Parliament. 
(Officers from the Lieutenant upwards are called commissioned 
officers). 
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Their pay was far Macaulay says in a following* para- 

grraph that the pay of a private in these regriments was 4a. a 
day. The most favoured etc, — the regriment enjoying the greatest 
privileges in modern times. In that age — in those times when 
incomes were much smaller than now. Respectable provision — 
i.e., decent income ; competence. Country country 

gentleman ; l The younger son cte.—Such a 

son could not in law inherit the property of his father and had 
accordingly to be satisfied with a modest allowance. N.B. 
According to the law of England, the eldest son gets the 
father’s landed property and not the younger sons. So the 
younger sons had to seek their fortunes elsewhere and would 
be glad to have a decent income by enlisting as soldiers of the 
Life Guards. Rich homings — costly saddle-cloths. Cuirasses — 
breast-plates ; pieces of defensive armour. 

Buff coaiSL close outer garment with short*sleeves. It was 
made of buffalo leather or other similar material and was worn 
by the soldiers of the 17th century as a defensive covering. 
Hihands — another form of ribbons : fillets or long, narrow strips 

of silk, used for purposes of decoration ; ( fwl ). Goldjace — 
long narrow strips woven of silk and gold thread ; ( )- 

Splendid oppearawce —brilliant figure. St. James's Park— -a. famous 
public park in London close to St. James’s Palace. 

Grenadier — originally a soldier who threw grenades, a sort 
of old-fashioned bombs ; afterwards a body of tall soldiers, 
distinguished by a particular dress attached to each regiment. 
Dragoons — so name d from the figure of a dragon on the muzzles 
of the carbines, carried by such soldiers : originally a soldier 
serving both on horse and foot ; now a horse-soldier. Game 
from a lower class — were recruited from men of humbler stations 
in life. Lower pay — Salmon notices that the pay of the 
grenadiers was 2s. (id. a day. Each troop — i.e., each troop of 
Life Guards. Household cavalry — horse-soldiers, appointed to 
protect the sovereign or his residence. Distinguished— 
characterised. Cloaks— loose outer garments worn over other 
parts of dress. Quartered — stationed. Lay— was posted or 
stationed. Designated — described; named. On the En^ish 
establishment— i.e., in the English army. 
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Eetumed from Tangier — on its abandonment in 1683. Did 
not form part of any regiment - i.c., formed an independent unit 
by itself. Berwick-^ei, town on the river Tweed in Northumber- 
land. For the purpose of keeping the peace among — i.e., to check 
the lawlessness of. The border — the districts lying immediately 
to the north and south of the boundary line separating 
England from Scotland, Macaulay has described how this 
country was often the scene of lawlessness and violence 
in former times. 

Peculiarly qualified — specially suited. He has since etc , — 
in modern times a dragoon is only a cavalry soldier. Accurate- 
ly — correctly. Montecuculi (1608-81) — a famous Italian general 
in the service of the Kmperor of Germany. He fought with 
distinguished skill in the Thirty Years’ War and wrote an 
excellent work on the military art. A foot soldier who ete.— a 
foot soldier who rode on horseback to arrive quickly on the 
scene of operations ; such regiments are now called ‘'mounted 

infantry.” Military service performed --iighiing was to be 

done. 

Paragraph 21. The regiments of household infantry did 
duty near Whitehall and St. James’s Palace. There being no 
barracks in those times, the soldiers lived in alehouses. 

HouseMd infantry — See notes on household cavalry in the 
previous paragraph. Coldstream Guards— This had been 
originally one of Monk’s regiments that passed into the service 
of the King after the Restoration. Bid duty — kept guard. 
Whitehall and St James's Palace — the two royal palaces in 
London. buildings for the residence of soldiers. 

The Petition of Right — a statement of the rights of English 
citizens that Charles T agreed, in 1628, not to violate and which 
since then became the law of the land. It laid down that there 
wae to be no more martial law or enforced billeting, no forced 
loans or taxes imposed without a Parliamentary grant, or 
imprisonment without showing cause. Charles II con%med 
the Petition of Right at the time of the Restoration Quartered — 
biUeted ; lodged. EedcoatsSee notes on paragraph 18. MUed 
— occupied Alehouses — houses where ale is sold. Westminster 
— famous district in London to the west of the City. It 
cqmteii^B the royal palaces, the Houses of Parliament, the 
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Westminster Abbey and the Government offices. Strand — the 
quarter of London lyingr between Westminster and the City. 

Paragraph 22. There were five other regiments of foot. 
The Admiral's Regiment wasantended for service on board the 
fleet. Two had distinguished themselves on the Continent — 
one under Gustavus and the other under Maurice of Nassau. 

The AdmiraVs Regiment — As Macaulay himself explains, these 
troops were intended to serve on board the fleet. They do 
not now form a part of the army but they belong to the navy 
and are called marines. Destined to service — intended for 
fighting. Ranfe— are held or regarded. Line — the regular 
infantry of an army as distiuguished from the guards, cavalry, 
artillery, etc. Brigade — a division of troops drawn from several 
regiments or battalions. Sustained — maintained ; upheld. On 
the Continent^m the wars on the mainland of Eliirope. Valour 
— courage. Which had long sustained etc, — These^ regiments had 
fought in the wars of Europe and had, by their courageous 
conduct, proved the bravery of the English soldiers. 

The great Oustavus — Gustavus Adolphus (1594 — 1632), the 
warlike King of Sweden who fought in the Thirty Years' War 
to rescue the Protestants of Germany from the tyranny of the 
monarchs of Austria. He was killed in the moment of victory 
at the battle of Lutzen. Conspicuous — striking; prominent. 
Borne a conspicuous part — rendered very important service. In 
the deliverance etc, — in freeing the Protestants of northern 
Germany from the oppression of the Catholic powers. 
Flesh coloured — of the colour of the flesh or human body ; 
carnation-coloured. Facings ^the decorated collar and cuffs 
of a military jacket ; these are commonly different in colour 
from that of the jacket. Buffs — Buff is a shade of colour 
between yellow and pink. The regiment was named the Buffs 
from their carnation-coloured facings of their uniform. 

Maurice of Nassau ilbQ7 — 1625) — son of Wiliam the Silent, 
Prince of Orange and great uncle of William III, King of 
Bnglacyd. By his courage and brilliant statesmanship, he was 
able to drive the Spaniards out of the Netherlands and establish 
the independence of the United Provinces. Not less bravely — 
t.c., with equal courage. Deliverance of ike Netherlands — from 
Spanish tyranny. Gallant bands —brave regiments, VidssUudes 
— revolutions and changes of fortune. Recalled from foreign 
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service — summoned home. Foreign service — service under 
governments other than that of one’s native country. 

Paragraph 23. The remaining tw'o regiments had just 
returned from Tangier. A few uiyegimented units garrisoned 
important stations near the English sea-coast. 

Just returned from Tangier — See notes on paragraph 19. 
Licentious — dissolute ; immoral. Contracted — formed. In a long 
course etc. — having been engaged for a long time in fighting 
against uncivilised races. Moors — the inhabitants of northern 
Africa. Bringing with them cruel and licentious habits etc. — Colonel 
Kirke, governor of Tangier, was, after the abandonment of the 
settlement, placed in charge of the old Tangier regiment that 
bore the figure of a Paschal Lamb on its standard. The regiment 
was present in the battle of Sedge moor and were guilty of the 
greatest cruelty in hunting down the rebels. Hence they were 
named in derision *Kirke’s Lambs’. Regimented — organised into 
regiments. Lay in garrison — were stationed. Tilbury Fort — 
a strong fort on the Thames 20 miles to the east of London. 
Portsmouth — a garrison town on the south coast of England 
opposite the Isle of Wight. (See Map of England.) Plymouth— 
a sea-port on the south coast of England in Devonshire. (See 
Map of England.) 

Paragraph 24. The pike was giving place to the musket 
and at the end of King Charles IPs reign, most of the foot- 
soldiers were armed with muskets, though there were some 
pikemen among them. The dragoon, when fighting on foot, 
was armed like a musketeer. 

Arms — weapons. The pike — See notes on paragraph 18. 
Had been gradually giving place to the musket — The musket was 
replacing the pike. Musket — a sort of gun ; the fire-arm with 
which foot-soldiers were formerly armed. Intermixture — ad- 
mixture ; additional element. There teas a large etc . — a large 
number of pikemen mixed with the musketeers. Was occa- 
sionaUy instructed — was trained at times. Each class of troops 
etc,^i.e., the musketeer was taught the use of the pi^e and 
the pikeman of the musket Close fight in close 

quarters ; hand-to-hand fight. Provided— furnished ; armed. 

pointed weapon like a dagger fitted on the muzzle 
ora ride or musket NB. It was named from Bayonne where 
it was'llrst made about 1660. It was originally fitted into the 
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gfun-barrel, but Oeneral Mackay, in 1689, introduced the 
socket-bayonet which allows the grun to be fired with the 
bayonet fixed. 

Formidable — terrible ; dreadful. An instrument of destruction — 
a deadly weapon. Inserted — ^fixed. Muzzle'-o^QH end of a 
gfun through which the ball is discharged. Action — fight ; 
battle. fJw/Jojed -unscrewed. Unfixed his bayonet in order to 
fire — as the bayonet was screwed into the muzzle of a musket, 
it could not be fired before the bayonet was removed. Fixed — 
screwed. To charge — to make a rush. 

The bayonet seems not to have etc. — Macaulay is here alluding 
to the reasons that led to the defeat of the English army at 
the hands of the Highlanders in the battle of Killiecrankie. 
The following is Gardiner’s account of the event: — “On July 27, 
1689 he ^Dundee) drew up his force on the flat ground at the 
head of the pass of Killiecrankie. William’s general, Mackay, 
toiled up the steep hillside to attack him. His soldiers had 
been supplied with bayonets, a new French invention, to make 
e^ch soldier a pikeman as well as a musketeer. The invention 
had not yet been perfected, and the bayonets had to be fixed 
in the muzzles of the guns. When Mackay’s men reached the 
top, exhausted by the climb and the summer heat, they fired 
their shots, and then seeing the Highlanders rushing upon 
them, fumbled with their bayonets. Before they could get 
them fixed, the Highlanders, with their flashing broadswords, 
were upon them. Dundee had been killed by the first fire, 
but his men swept the lowland soldiers down the pass, leaping 
lightly over the rocks, and slaying as they went.” 

Paragraph 25. The total strength of the English standing 
army in 1685 was 7000 foot and 1700 horse costing £290.000 
a year. The daily pay of the privates ranged from four 
shillings to ■ eightpence. Discipline was extremely lax 
because the common law of the country made no difference 
in time of peace between an ordinary citizen and a soldier. 

Regular army— the standing army (the permanent and pro- 
fessional army) as opposed to the militia. All ranks induA^ — 
inclusiYe of privates and officers of different grades. 
CAarye— cost. Military establishment — Le,y army. iVirafe-^See 
notes on paragraph 20. Lax — not strict. Cmld not but he otherwise 
— considering the state of the law at the time the discipline was 
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bound to be lax. The common laiv of England — N.B. “It was 

founded on the old popular law of the nation It oonsists 

of written laws or statutes^ and of unwritten laws or customs ; 
thouffh the term common law’ was grenerally used in more 
restricted sense <0 the system of customary law grounded 

on the recorded decisions of successive judges, as opposed to the 
“written” or statute Xuvf'-'iW. S. Holdsworth), Courts martial — 
These courts administer the military law (i.e., the rules framed 
for the control of the military force of the state in times of 
peace and war. (See notes on paragraph 9.) 

The common law courts martial — ExpL The common 

law of Eugland has come down from ancient times. And in 
ancient times England had no standing army ; so then 
England had no necessity for courts martial and the old 
common law knew nothing of courts martial. The laws on the 
subject of courts martial were for the first time laid down in 
the reign of King William III, some years after the definite 
establishment of the standing army in England. They were 
passed by Parliament and being passed by Parliament 
constituted the “Statute law” of the country as distinguished 
from the common law. 

Distinction — difference. In time peace— Notice this. The 
law as it existed provided for the severe punishment of the 
soldiers in time of war. (See paragraph 17). Any other subject- 
ive., any ordinary citizen. Loyal Parliament — Parliament loyal to 
the King and desirous of maintaining royal authority un- 
diminished. Mutiny Bills, bill which provides for the dis- 
cipline, regulation and payment of the army. The bill was 
passed into law in 1689 for six months only. Since then it has 
been renewed from year to year ; this periodical renewal is 
one of the indirect means by which the English Parliament 
maintains its control over the army. Knocking dotcw— striking 
down. Colonel— the officer in command of a regiment. 
Incwrcd— became liable to ; brought down on himself. 
Pestles— punishment. Jssatdf— the attempt to do violence or 

hurt to another. Battery — unlawful beating of another. 

and haitery—the usual technical term for the offence of 
violence to another. 

Mousing to obey Refusal to carry out the lawful 

hnders of the superior officers is a very serious crime on the 
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part of a soldier. On guard— when dointir duty as a senti- 
nel. Sleeping on guard— in serious negrliffence of duty for a 
soldier. Deserting his runningr away from military 

service ; leaving the service without due notice Colours— 
flag: of a regriment. Negfligence of duties and desertion are 
very serious crimes for soldiers according to military law. 

Incurred no legal etc, — These were not regarded as crimes 
at all in common law. Military punishments — punishments for 
breaches of military discipline. Inflicted — imposed. Sparingly — 
on rare occasions. In such a manner etc. — «.c., in a secret 
manner. Courts of Westminster Kail — che highest courts of 
justice in England. The King's Bench was in these times 
the highest court of common law in England. Westminster 
Hall — adjoining the Houses of Parliament. Law courts 
were established there as early as the reign of King John. It 
now forma a gigantic hallway leading to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Paragraph 26. The liberties of Englishmen could not be 
desilroyed by the King with the help of such a weak army. 
Also no help could be expected from the armies in Scotland 
and Ireland, because they had enough to do in keeping down 
the malcontents in these countries. There was a reserve of 
six excellent regiments in the Netherlands that the King had 
the right to recall whenever he required their services. 

Such an army as has been described— a small and ill-disci- 
plined army as described above. Enslave — take away political 
freedom ; subvert the liberties of. Five millions of Englishmen — 
This was the strength of the population of England in those 
times. Suppress — check ; put down. Insurrection — rebellion. 
Trainbands of the City— the name commonly given to the 
London militia. The City — the business quarter of London to 
the east of 'Westminster. The district formed a separate 
corporation with the Lord Mayor as its head. Insurgents — 
rebels. RUing — rebellion. His other dominions— the other 
countries over which he ruled, vw., Scotland and Ireland. 
Supported— maintained. Separate military establishments — differ- 
ent armies of their own. Were not more than sufficient — i.e., 
had just the strength neqessary. Keep down—keap in check* 

Puritan— n member of the party of extreme Protestant 
reformers who want greater strictness In religion and moitdity 
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and simpler forms of worship and religious organisation than 
those found in the Church of England (the religious organisa- 
tion maintained by the government in England) and the 
Church of Scotland. 

N. B. Among Christians in Europe, two important sects 
are the Protestants and the Roman Catholics ( a third sect 
being known as the Greek Church)— as we have among 
Hindus Shaktas ( ), Vaishnavas ( ) and other sects. 

Formerly the Roman Catholic form of Christianity' with the 
Pope of Rome as its head was almost universal throughout 
Europe ; then came the Protestant Reformation leading to the 
establishment of the Protestant form of Christianity in many 
countries, and Protestantism was established in England in the 
reigns of King Henry VIII, and also Queen Elizabeth. The 
Puritans were extreme Protestant reformers who thought that 
the reform of the Church in England under King Henry V I IT 
and Queen Elizabeth was incomplete and unsatisfactory ; they 
wanted more strictness in religion and morals, simpler forms 
of religious worship and organisation, and were oppoisted to 
the system of Church government by bishops. 

disaffected citizens; person who were/dis^ 
loyal to the King. (The modern spelling is malcontent^ , N.B. 
Macaulay refers to the rising of the Scotch Coven^t^ in 
1679. They were defeated by the Duke of Monmouth at %ith- 
well Bridge and the rebellion was put down. Popid% — a 
term contemptuously used by the Protestants of the Romin 
Catholics. Popish malecontents of the latter— the disaffected 
Catholics of Ireland. The people of Ireland were mostly 
Catholics and bitterly hated the English. They were always 
ready to rise against the government they hated. 

i?6«ourcc— resort ; means at one’s disposal. Must not be left 
unnoticed — should be mentioned. Their native prince^i.e.^ 
the King of England. Reserved — retained. Recalling them — 
summoning them to his aid. Against a foreign etc, — in case of 
an invasion or rebellion. James II sent for these troops on 
the occasion of Monmouth’s rebellion and the three Scotch 
regiments actually arrived in England. They were stationed 
in the neighbourhood of London till the end of the campaign 
against Monmouth. He could not have ak;.— because the law» as 
it mwted at the time, would not have permitted it 
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Paragraph 27. There was nothing to prevent the King 
from making England the greatest of the naval powers. The 
navy was popular both with the Whigs and Tories. No danger 
to the national liberties was feared from it and Parliament 
never grudged any expenditure to increase its strength and 
efficiency. 

Jealousy — fear and suspicion. If the jealousy of etc . — 
Parliament viewed with suspicion the growth of the array 
because they feared that if it was allowed to become too 
powerful, the King might use the army to destroy the liberties 
of the nation. Formidahle — very powerful. Impediment — 
hindrance ; objection. The first of maritime po?rers~the country 
with the finest navy and thus most powerful on the sea. 
yniigs — These represented the popular party and wanted to 
increase the power of Parliament at the expense of royal 
authority. Tories— wanted that the King’s authority should 
remain undiminished. Applaud — praise ; eagerly support. 
Step — measure. Tending to increase — intended to add to. 

: effectiveness ; power. That force— Le., the navy. 

V' • 

: WkiU ft teas the best protection enemies — while it 

:#e<mrely defended the country against invaders from foreign 
iC^utLtri^s. Was powerless etc. — could not endanger the political 
Hberti^ of Englishmen. Exploits — heroic deeds ; noble 
4eb!ev^ements. Achiei^ed — performed. Within the memory of that 

E i?]fe‘on— remembered by men then living. English princes — 
Charles I and his son. All the greatest exploits etc. — The 
us victories of the English army during the Civil War 
between the King and Parliament were still fresh in the 
minds of men then living. These had been won over English- 
men and over King Charles 1 and Prince Charles (who subse- 
quently became King Charles II j. The victories of our sailors 
had been won over foreign foes— The English sailors had fought 
against and won their victories over enemies belonging to 
foreign countries. Averted — warded off ; prevented. Havoc — 
destruction. Rapine — plunder. Soil — country. Averted havoc 

g p.— defended the country against foreign invaders and saved 
nglishmen from being slain and plundered by them. 

By at least half the nation— viz.,, the Royalists, the supporters 
of King Charles I in his war against Parliament. !Z%p baMe 
Naaeby—lought on 14th June, 1645. In this battle the 

« U K 
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Royalist army was completely defeated by the Parliamentary 
army under Generals Fairfax and Cromwell. This battle 
decided the issue of the Civil War. Nasehy — is a village in 
Northamptonshire. Horror — fear and hatred. Battle of Dunhar 
— f ought on 3rd Sept, 1650. In this battle the Scotch who 
had taken up the cause of King Charles II were completely 
defeated by Cromwell. Chequered hy — mixed with. Painful 
feelings— ’hBlingB of regret, because this battle was a cruel blow 
to the Royalist cause. Armada— the name of the powerful 
Spanish fleet sent by Philip TI against England in 1588. The 
Armada comprised 130 large vessels and the British fleet had 
only 80. But in spite of this difference in numbers the 
Armada was defeated by the British on account of the un- 
favourable weather to which the Armada was exposed and 
the excellent tactics of the British fleet. Encounters — battles. 
Blake — Robert Blake (1599-1657), a famous English naval 
commander who distinguished himself by defeating the Dutch 
and the Spaniards in several naval battles. Hollanders — Dutch. 
Recollected — remembered. Exultation — joy. Unmixed exuUaiion — 
joy and pride unraixed with any regret. The Restoration — the 
restoration of King Charles II to the throne of England. The 
Commons — i.e., the House of Commons. According to the 
English constitution, grants of money can be voted only by the 
House of Commons. N.B. When the Government in England! 
requires money to meet its expenses, it can get this money 
only if it is voted by the House of Commons (which represents 
the nation). Thus the English nation through the House of 
Commons, exercises a very powerful check upon the Govern- 
ment, 

Discontented — dissatisfied with the King and his Govern- 
ment. Parsimonious— mggurdlj ; not inclined to sanction extra 
expenditure. Bountiful — generous. Profusion — extravagance. 

Concerned — affected. Where the interest, etc, — in matters on 

which the strength and the efficiency of the navy, depended. 
Dmiby—See notes on paragraph 14. It had been represented 
in 1677. Unfit for sea — not in a sea-worthy condition ; 
not able to undertake a voyage. In no giving mood — not dis- 
posed to vote grants of money. Was at that time in no givinp 
mood, etc,— The relations between the crown and ParHa- 
mmt happened to be strained by the introduction of the Non- 
resistance Bill in 1675. Parliament refused supplies when 
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the Kingr prorojrued it for 15 months. The^antwas voted 
in 1677 when* Parliament met after the prorogation. Men 
of war — warships. 

Paragraph 28. The strength of the navy of England did 
not improve in spite of such liberal grants by Parliament 
This was mainly due to the extreme corruption that prevailed. 
From the testimony of competent witnesses it appears that the 
English navy had then sunk into a miserable condition of 
decay. 

The liberality of the nation — the large grant of money voted 
by Parliament for the navy. Fruitless — ^vain ; useless. 
Vices — corruption and maladministration. Looked well — 
appeared large and formidable. Ifirst rates — first-class ships. 
War vessels used to be divided into different classes or orders 
according to size, armament, etc. Were less — «.c., were inferior 
in size and in the power of the guns. Would now rank — would 
now be considered or classed. Frigate — warship next in size 
and equipment (guns, etc.) to a ship of the line. In Macaulay's 
time a frigate carried one full battery deck. Efficient — effective ; 
^serviceable. 

Potentate — ruler; monarch. It existed only on paper — The 
actual condition of the navy was very much worse than what 
was described in official documents. Some of the vessels 
(ships) named in the list; had no existence at all and those 
that existed were in a bad and linserviceable condition. 

ended. Sunk into degradation and decay — been 
reduced to a wretched and ruinous condition. Degradation^ 
deterioration. Incredible — unbelievable. testified ; 

proved. Independent — i.c., the witnesses had no connection 
with each other. Concurring evidence— evidence pointing to 
the same conclusion; views agreeing with each other. 
AvIkorUy--o\z,im to respect and esteem. Beyond exceptim-- 
unquestionable ; that wMch cannot be criticised or questioned* 

Wken the reign of Charles beyond exertion — Expl. The 

English navy had reached a miserable and wretched oandition 
at the end of King Charles IPs reign. This is proved by 
the absolutely reliable evidence of some competent witnesses 
who examined the matter independently of one other. If we 
had not such convincing proof, it would be difficult for us 
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to believe that the English fleet could have ever decayed and 
deteriorated so far. 

Pepys (1633-1703 — Secretary to the Admiralty during the 
reigns of King Charles II and King James II. His chief claim 
to fame lies in his Diary which contains interesting pictures 
of his age. English Admiralty— the government department 
that manages the affairs of the English navy. Drew up— 
prepared. The year 1684 — one year before the death of 
Charles 11. A memorial on the state of his department— sm 
account describing the state of the Ecgllsh navy. A few months 
later — Bonrepaux visited England in 1685. Bonrepaux—wsis 
originally a clerk in the department of French marine. He 
was sent to England in 1685 charged with some important 
missions. One of these was to ascertain and report the state 
of the English fleet and dockyards. 

The ablest man in the French Admiralty — In Chapter VI of 
his History, Macaulay describes Bonrepaux as an able officer 
in France, who had raised himself from a humble position by 
intelligence and industry. Especial p?irj)05e-~particular object. 
Ascertaining — finding out. Maritime strength — naval power. 
Laid — placed ; submitted. The result of his inquiries — the con- 
clusions he had reached as the result of his investigations. 
Lewis — ^Louis XIV, King of France, 

The two reports — vir,, those of Pepys and Bonrepaux, Are 
to the same effect — agree in their conclusions. Declared— stated. 
Dwordcr— confusion. condeYmw—wretched state. Marine 

—navy. Acknowledged — admitted. With shame and env|/— The 
superiority of the French navy filled the English government 
with shame and roused their jealousy. 

Whitehall— the favourite London palace of the Stuart Kings 
of England. ships in general ; the collective body 

of vessels belonging to a country. Dockyards— yexiB or places 
of storage for naval stores and timber for shipbuilding. 
Guarantee— aeoiivity. Meddle— interlere. The disputes of Europe— 
the quarrels among the nations and the governments of Europe. 
LottisXIV was at this time the King of France. Louis's great 
object was to extend the territories of France at the expense 
of other countries. Evidently it was his interest that England 
ahould not join the ranks of his enemies. To secure this 
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purpose he paid heavy subsidies of money to King Charles II 
of England. Bonrepaux reported that Louis need have no 
fear that England would oppose his wars of conquest — the 
English navy was in such a wretched condition that England 
«*ould not afford to take part in any continental war. 

T/ie naval administration indolence — The affairs of the 

navy were managed in an extremely extravagant manner and 
the officers in charge of this department were dishonest, 
incompetent and idle. Was a prodigy of wastefulness — was 
enormously extravagant Estimate — a statement of the pro- 
bable expenditure for any work calculated beforehand. Could 
he trusted— Qould be relied on, because the estimates were 
dishonest and extravagant. No contract was, etc, — No work was 
done according to the promised agreement. This was 
extremely dishonest. No check was enforced — No control was 
exercised over the expenditure of money, etc. There was 
dishonesty here also. 

Recent liberality of Parliament — viz,, the grant of six 
hundred thousand pounds for the building of new ships. 
Which had never been out of harhour^i,e,, which had never sailed 
in the open sea (ie,, undertaken a voyage). A harbour is a 
portion of the sea enclosed by land (or by artificial mounds) 
where ships can remain safe during a storm. Wretched timber 
— worthless wood. More unfit to go to sea — more unseaworthy. 
Hulls — A hull is the frame or body of a ship without the masts, 
yards, etc. Battered — damaged ; shattered. Thirty years before 
— i,e,, in the wars against the Dutch and the Spaniards. 


[Page 38, Footnote! — Despatch — letter ; it geiierally means an official letter 
of importance. TramcnM — copied. Mr, Fox (1749 — 180()) — a famous 

Li^ngiish statesman and orator. Archires — public records. Peaco of Amiens — 
concluded bctww'ii JCngland and Napoleon in 1802. Materials — documents. 
Brought together — collected. That great man — Fox. Lady Holland (1770 — 
1 845 j— the talented wife of the third baron Holland. She was a vivacious 
hostess and presided over the Whig circle at Holland House. Ijord Holland 
(177:J— 1840)— the nephew and friend of Charles .Tames Fox ; he took a pro- 
minait part in the politics of his age. Troubles which have lately agitated 
Pom— The reference is to the riots and insurrections in Paris in 1848 that 
led to the abdication of Louis Philippe and the election of Louis Napoleon 
as the President of the French ^public. generosity. 

liona/ries — officers. Extracts — passages. Supplying some chasms — ^filling up 
some breaks. Supplying information on points on which Fox’s collection 
is silent.] 



BroadsideB — dischargre of all the guns on one side of .a ship at 
a time. BoUen — worthless. ' 

They would go down^ etc. — They would sink where 
they lay anchored in the harbour. Moorings — anchorage. 
WUh BO little punctuality — so irregularly and after such long 
delay. Usurer — one who lends money at an extortionate 
(excessively high) rate of interest. Tickets — bills ; certificates 
from persons in authority that the holder has a right to 
payment of a certain amount. They were glad to find some 
etc. — that is, they would sell a bill for 10 shillings for 
8 shillings received in cash. Oommandef's— naval officers. To 
whom large arrears tvere due — to whom large sums due for 
past services remained unpaid. Importuning — eagerly solicit- 
ing. Morsel— sQvap ; small piece. 

Paragraph 29. The ships were commanded by generals 
who had fought on land but had never been bred to the sea. 
No complete separation had yet been made by any nation 
between the army and the navy. The conquerors of some of 
the most famous naval battles had been distinguished generals 
on land. 

Who had not been bred to the sea — who had not received a 
naval training ; who had not been taught the art of a seaman. 
Abuse — evil. Stcde — government. Ancient or modem — past or 
present. Cothplete separation between etc. — thorough-going divi- 
sion of duties between the army and the navy. No state, 
ancient or modem etc. — ^.e., in all states, past or present, soldiers 
had to serve on land and also in the navy and the sailors on 
the sea and also in the army. Of the old world — i.e., of ancient 
times. The great civilised nations of antiquity— i.e., the ancient 
Greeks and the ancient Romans, the most progressive nations 
of ancient times. 

Gimon — a famous Athenian who defeated the Persians on 
land and sea. He was placed in charge of the Athenian fleet 
and vigorously carried on the war against the Persians. After 
winning a brilliant victory over the Persian fleet in 466 (B. C.), 
he landed his troops and defeated the Persian army with 
groat slaughter. He died in 449 when besieging a city in 
Gypr^ Lysander—a famous Spartan general who defeated 
tl^ A&enians on land and sea. He brought the Peloponnesian 
vita to a close by completely defeating the Athenian fleet in 
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405 (B.C.). He entered Athens in triumph in the following 
year. 

Pomjjej/— (B. C. 106 — 48) a famous Roman general and 
statesman who won great victories both on land and sea. He 
was one of the best Roman generals of his age and besides 
displayed great skill as a naval commander in the war against 
the pirates in 67 B. C. Agrippa (B.C. 63-— 12)— friend of the 
emperor Octavius and a distinguished Roman, who success- 
fully commanded both armies and navies. 

By sea— on sea. Impulse — impetus; forward movement. 
Nautical science of navigation or seamanship. Which 

nautical science etc . — The reference is to the progress made in the 
art of navigation towards the end of the 15th century. Maps 
and sea-charts were first made in England in 1419. Columbus 
discovered America in 1492 and Vasco da Gama reached 
India by rounding the Cape of Good Hope in 1498. 

Material improvement— impoviSi^xA or substantial progress. 
Division of lahoui — the principle by which different occupa- 
tions and duties are assigned to different classes of workers 
10 ensure great skill and efficiency. In every country we have 
division of labour, more or less advanced — the weavers do 
weaving work, the carpenters do carpentering, the doctors 
perform their medical duties, every occupation has its 
separate class of workers. Any new division of labour — In earlier 
times, a general would command armies and also navies; but 
if a new division of labour had been introduced, a general who 
•commanded armies would not be allowed to command navies 
— there would be separate commanders for armies and navies. 

Nosr had the impulse which labour — Expl. The art of 

navigation had made great progress towards the end of the 
15th oentuiy. Therefore it would have been better if comman- 
ders of navies were specially trained for the work and had 
the navy as their only occupation — then they would have been 
highly efficient in their work. But yet no distinction was 
made between services in the army and the navy. In spite of 
these improvements in the art of navigation, distinguished 
generals who had commanded armies on land, continued to be 
placed in charge of fleets for commanding them on the sea. 

Shdden — ia NorUiumberland. A battle walls fou^bt 
liere between the Eaglieh and the Scotch in which the latter 
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were defeated with great slaughter. King James IV of ’Scot- 
land with his leading nobles was slain in this battle. Wing-- 
division. Victorious arniy—i.e.^ the English army. Admiral — 
“commander-in-chief of a country’s navy” — {Oxford Dictionary). 
Admiral of England — The reference is to Lord Thomas Howard, 
eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, who held the office of the 
Lord Admiral of the English fleet at the time. He led the 
vanguard and not the right wing at Flodden. N.B. Here is 
an example of a naval commander commanding an army on 
land. 

Jarnac and Moncontour — two battles on land fought in 1569 
during the wars between the Protestants and Catholics of 
Prance in the reign of Charles IX. The Protestant troops 
were led by Coligny, the famous French Admiral. N.B. Here is 
another example of a naval commander commanding an army 
in a battle on land. Huguenot rawA;s— Protestant troops. 
Huguenot — a name commonly given to a French Protestant of 
the period of the religious wars in France of the 16th century. 
Marshalled— The Admiral of France — i.e.. Coligny, the 
famous admiral, soldier and statesman (1519-72). 

John of Austria — commonly known as Don John of Austria, 
half-brother of Philip II of Spain. He served for a time as 
the governor of the Netherlands and won great fame for him- 
self by defeating the Turkish fleet in the battle of Lepanto 
(1647*1578). Lepan/o— ’the most famous and the most useless 
of all battles fought between the Cross and the Crescent. In 
this battle the Turkish fleet was completely defeated by the 
allied Christian fleets of Spain and Venice under D^n 
John of Austria in <^ct., 1571. Lord Howard of Effingham — 
Charles Howard, Baron Howard of Effingham (1536-1624) was 
the Lord High Admiral of England and held the chief command 
of the English fleet that defeated the Spanish Armada in 1588. 
Before his appointment to this high office he had commanded 
a body of troops on land for the suppression of the rising in 
the north in 1569. 

Direction — command. The marine — the navy. To whose 
diredioH the marine of England was entrusted — who was placed 
in command of the English fleet. When the Spanish inv&dere 
were appraaehing mr shores — when the Spanish Armada ad- 
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vanned to attack Eogrland. iSAom— country. Education of a 
sailor — naval training. 

Baleigh— -Sir Walter Raleigh (1552-1618), a soldier, sailor, 
statesman and scholar was one of the most distinguished 
figures in English history during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He had the honour of planting the first English colony in 
America which he named Virginia after the virgin queen 
Hllizabeth. It is said that he for the first time introduced 
potato and tobacco from America into Europe. Highly cele- 
brated as a naval commawdcr— -Raleigh won great fame by 
commanding navies on the sea ; he took a brilliant part in 
the capture and sack of the Spanish town of Cadiz in 1596 
and equally distinguished himself in the Azores in the follow- 
ing year. Had served during many years as a soldier in France — 
Raleigh had joined the Huguenot army of EVanoe as a 
volunteer and fought in the battle*s of Jarnac and Moncontour 
in 1569. 

The Netherlands — Many Englishmen, like Sir Philip Sidney, 
iiad fought on the side of the Dutch in their struggles against 
Spain, but it is not known if Raleigh was one of them. Ireland^ 
Raleigh led a company of soldiers in Ireland during the Catho- 
lic rebellion of 1580, fomented by Spain and the Pope. 

R/a/ce— See notes on paragraph 27. Distinguished himself^ 
won fame by the display of his skill as a general. Valiant — 
brave. Inland town—Si town situated at a distance from the 
Ksea; the reference is to Taunton in Somersetshire. Blake 
bravely defended this town against the Royalists in 1646. 
Before he humbled etc, — Blake was given the command of the 
fleet in the Dutch war of 1652-58 ; he had never been to sea 
before 1649 when he was over fifty. 

Humbled the pride of Holland and of Castile — inflicted a num- 
ber of humiliating defeats on the Dutch and the Spaniards. 
He ‘humbled the pride of Holland’ by defeating all the great 
Dutch admirals of the age, Tromp, De Witt and De Ruyter. one 
after another in 1652. He ‘humbled the pride of Castile’ 
(Spain) by destroying the Spanish West Indian fleet in 1667. 

a division of Spain. E^ormerly it was a kingdom by 
itself. Here it is used to mean the whole of Spain. The 
Castilians were a proverbially proud people. The same system 
had been followed^U., the old practice was continued, i«.i 
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distingruished grdnerals on land were placed* in charge of 
fleets on the sea. Entmated to the direction — placed under the 
command. 

Rupert — Prince Rupert (1619-82) was a nephew of King 
Charles I of England and son of Frederick V, Elector of 
Bavaria. During the Civil War between King Charles I and 
Parliament, he fought gallantly on the side of the King and 
after Charles Ts final defeat, he left England for the Continent. 
He returned to England after the Restoration and jointly with 
Monk commanded the English fleet against the Dutch in 1666.^ 
On the outbreak of the second Dutch war in 1672, he was 
appointed general on sea and land. He held the office of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty from 1673 to 1679. Monk (1608- 
1670) — was one of the most prominent men in England during 
the periods of the Commonwealth and Restoration. He was a 
Royalist at the outset but afterwards went over to the side of 
Parliament and was entrusted with the command of the 
army in Scotland. After Richard CromweU’s death, he took 
active steps to bring about the Restoration of King Charles II. 
He commanded the English fleet in the war against the Dutch. 
He was defeated off North Foreland in June 1G66, but proved 
victorious in the next battle that was fought a month later. 
He then entered the Zuyder;<ee, captured a number of Dutch 
merchant vessels and burnt a town. 

Hot — impetuous ; not cool and calculating. Daring — bold. 
Rupert^ who was renowned etc. — Prince Rupert was in charge 
of the Royalist cavalry during the Civil War. He was engaged 
in the battles of Edgehill, Marston Moor and Naseby. Though 
these battles ended disastrously for the Royalist ari^, Prince 
Rupert was able to put to flight the division opposed to him 
by his bold cavalry charges. ' 

Ohange her come— alter the direction in which she (the 
ship) sailed. Moved the mirth of his crc?o— roused the laughter 
of the sailors. Calling out — shouting the word of command. 
'"Wheel to (he left'" — Turn to the left. This is a word of command 
given to soldiers on land when they are asked to turn to the 
left. The correct nautical expression to this eflect would be 
*"tdrn to the port " Monk had been a general on land^ and 
knew the words of command to be given to soldiers on ; 
he had never before commanded a fleet on the sea and his 
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litter i^rnoranoe of even the nautical words of command roused 
the laugrhter of his sailors. 

Paragraph 30. The separation, introduced between the 
two services (the army and the navy) in France, was not yet 
‘followed in England. Also in England the utmost corruption 
prevailed in the appointment and promotion of naval officers. 
Any young man of a good family, recommended by one of the 
King’s mistresses, was put in command of a war-ship, though 
he had never been on sea before. Some of the men, appointed 
^ to such posts, were incapable of proving good officers. The 
remuneration, received from private merchants for escorting 
bullion ships, constituted the chief attraction of the naval 
officers as regards their service in the navy of the government. 

Rapid improvenieni — quick development or progress. Draw 
a line — make a distinction ; demarcate. Two profeseions^viz.^ 
those of a soldier and of a seaman. Confounded — wrongly 
mixed up with each other, itfo/^cr—business ; occupation. 
Quite sufficient to occupy etc. — large and important enough to 
require the whole attention and energy of one man. Specially — 
particularly. Landsmen — men who had lived and worked only 
on the land — as opposed to ^seamen’. Distribute high naval 
commands among landsmen— landsmen to positions of 
trust and responsibility in the navy. Have been put in any 
important appointed to any office involving any heavy 
responsibility. 

Dissoluie — debauched ; of loose morals. Mistresses— qouqm- 
bines. Charles 11 was a man of loose morals, had a number of 
mistresses, the best known being the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and Nell Qwynn. Speak a recommend ; intercede favour- 
ably. A ship of the line — a ship of war large enough to havo a 
place in the line of battle ; a line-of -battle ship ; such a ship 
was either a three-decker or carried at least seventy-four guns. 
Honour — dignity ; glorj’’. N. B. The defeat or capture of a 
vessel of war means dishonour and humiliation for the 
country. Hundreds of brave men — referring to the soldiers and 
sailors on board the vessel. Committed to kis care— entrusted 
to his charge. 

li mattered not — it was of no importance ; it signified noth- 
ing. He had never in his life efe.— The , only voyage he had 
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undertaken was a pleasure-trip on the river Thames. He had 
never voyaged on the sea. The Thames^Wxe river on which 
London stands. Goiild not keep his feet in a breeze — could not 
stand erect on deck when the ship rolled in a wind on the 
sea. When the surface of the sea is agitated by the wind, the 
ship rolls from side to side ; it is then difficult for a man, not 
accustomed to voyages, to remain standing on the deck on the 
ship. In case of violent storms only very expert sailors can keep 
their feet on the deck. 

Latitude — distance north or south of the equator> 
measured along the meridian. It is expressed in degrees and 
minutes ; the latitude of a place Indicates how far it is to the 
north or south of the equator. Longitude — distance east or 
west from a fixed point measured along the equator or any 
parallel of latitude. Greenwich is commonly taken as the 
starting point for the calculation of this distance. The know- 
ledge of latitude and longitude is of essential importance to 
the captain of a ship, because it is by these that the position 
of a vessel and its course can be determined on the high sea. 

No previous training was thought necessary — It was not consi- 
dered necessary that a man should receive some instruction 
in nautical affairs before he was appointed the captain of a 
ship. At most—i.e., the utmost training required of him. Trip — 
voyage. Man of war-ship. Subjected to no discipline— not 
trained in habits of obedience. Marked — deep ; great. Bound 
of revels and amusements — series of feasts and enjoyments. 
Bound — series; unbroken succession. Revels — riotous festivi- 
ties ; merry-makings. In the intervals of — during the breaks in 
the course of. Feasting, drinking and gambling — indicates the 
wild, riotous life of the officers on board their vessels. Technical 
phrases — Le,, nautical terms, (terms relating to navigation). 
Technical — pertaining to an art or profession. Here the art 
of navigation is being referred to. The compass— iiie mariner's 
compass. This is an instrument used for navigating a ship 
and with its help the direction in which the ship is moving on 
the sea is known. [Mariner's compass — “A kind of compass, 
used in navigation, consisting of two or more parallel magnetic 
needles, or bundles of needles, permanently attached to a 
compass card...., .inclosed in a glass-covered box or bowl"— 
(Webster's New Intematimal Dictionary). Points of the compass — 
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direction indicated in the compass card. There are thirty-two 
directions in the card of the mariner's compass. Was fully 
qualified, etc. — was considered quite competent to be placed 
in command of a battle-ship. Threedecker—z. vessel of war 
carrying guns on three decks, ue., a large war-ship. 

Thie is no imaginary description— The above account, shewing 
the scandalous manner in which men were appointed to the 
command of war-ships in King Charles IPs time, is not fanciful 
or exaggerated in any way. Affairs were actually managed 
in this manner. John Sheffield — Third Earl of Mulgrave and 
afterwards the first Duke of Buckingham and Normandy (1648- 
1721), he served against the Dutch during the reign of 
Charles II and led an expedition for the relief of Tangier in 
1680. He was a literary man of some merit and was the friend 
of Dryden and Pope. Volunteered to m-ve — offered his services 
as a volunteer. A volunteer is one who enters into military 
service of his own free will. Against the Dutch— in the first 
Dutch war of the Restoration period. On hoard — i.€., in a ship. 
Divertin g — amusin g. 

Society — (*ompany. Libertines— men given to debauchery ; 
dissolute men. Bank — high social position. Then returned 
home etc. — was appointed a captain of cavalry immediatety after 
his return to England. Was never on the water— did not under- 
take any voyage on the sea. A ship of eighiy-four guns — This 
must have been a large battle-ship. The minimum number of 
guns, carried by a battle-ship, was seventy-four. Reputed— 
considered. Finest — best. 

Had not in the whole course etc. — had not during his whole 
life been three months on the sea. Specimen — example ; 
sample. Naval commands of the highest importance — appointments 
to offices of the greatest responsibility in the navy. Given^ 
made ; conferred. And a favourable Mulgrave’s 

appointment was not the worst of its kind ; his selection was 
in some respects a happy one after all. Parts — talents. For 
Mulgrave etc. — ^Mulgrave’s inexperience of the sea constituted 
his only defect. He possessed natural talents and courage. 
These rendered him an efficient naval officer when he had 
acquired the necessary experience, 

iVpmotci— raised to high offices. In the same way— in the 
same reckless and irresponsible manner* Who not only were 
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noi,..vice“-The&e men were not good oSicers and could never 
be expected to prove such. They did not possess the abilities 
and the virtues that go to make good officers. It seems that 
their only claim to promotion to high office was that they bad 
reduced themselves to poverty by their foolish and wicked 
ways. Really this was a reason that should have prevented 
them from bolding any office under the government. Whose 

only and vice — These men had ruined their fortunes and 

their character by living a life of vice and wickedness. Their 
poverty and their moral degradation should have been bars to 
promotion. But in the immoral court of the dissolute King 
Charles 11, such persons were considered to possess proper 
claims to promotion. N. B. The whole suggestion is ironical. 

properly anything used as a lure to catch fish or other 
animal ; ( ?f ) ; hence attraction ; allurement. Allured — 

attracted. The service--Le,y the naval service. Profit — remu- 
neration received from the merchants. Cowvcj/iwfif— carrying ; 
escorting. Bullion — gold and silver in bars and ingots and 
not in coined form. Valuable commodities — costly articles. The 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean — the seas to the west and south 
of Europe. Iw/iwfed— frequented ; harassed. Pirates — sea- 
robbers. 

Barhary-^he name given to the northern coast of Africa ; 
Morocco, Algeria. Tunis, Tripoli and Fezzan are commonly 
known as the Barbary States. The Barbary coasts were 
notorious for being the nests of pirates till quite recent times* 
Precious cargoes-— Gostlj goods or merchandise. Custody— oare. 
To any custody hut etc—io the keeping and protection of any 
other vessel except a battle-ship. 

Cleared — gained ; netted. Lucrative business — profitable 
work. Neglected— to attend to. The honour of his flag — 
the prestige or dignity of his country. The war vessels carry 
the Hags of the nation, and any humiliating or undignified eon- 
duet on the part of the captain reflects discredit on the nation* 
Mean humiliating surrender. In the pursuit of 

such profit the captain had to comply servilely with the 
haughty demands of foreign princes. This was how he sacri- 
ficed the honour of his country. 

Ltred injunctions — plain, clear commands* Lay — ^remained 
inactive. Ohme a Sallee row— pursue the vessel of a Barbary 
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pirate. StMee^Sk port of Morocco on the western coast. It 
was a notorious den of pirates in former times. Ran with dollars 
to Leghorn — sailed to Legrhom with a precious cargo of coins. 
Dollars^ coin current in some European countries ; it is the 
standared coin now in America. Leghorn — a port on the wes- 
tern coast of Italy. His instructions directed him — his orders 
required him. Bepatr— proceed. Lisbon — the capital of Portugal. 
Ban with dollars etc. — He sailed eastwards without any hesi- 
tation to make private profit by helping private merchants 
when his orders from his official superiors required him to 
proceed towards the west. This was against all discipline. 
The discipline of the English navy at this time was wretched 
in the extreme. 

With impMWtfy— without suffering any loss or punishment, 
[impunityi Exemption from punishment— Dictionary,"] 
The same interest — i,e., the powerful influence of some favourite 
of the King. Which had placed him etc, — which bad obtained 
for him the appointment for which he was quite incompetent. 
Maintained him there — kept him in his post; prevented his 
dismissal or removal for misconduct. 

The same interest him there — Expl. Macaulay speaks 

of the incompetent and disobedient officers of the navy and 
how they were supported by powerful persons in the court of 
the King. These officers were not at all qualified for their 
posts ; yet the strong influence and support of men (or women) 
at the court had secured them these profitable appointments. 
They knew also that though they disobeyed the orders of 
superior officers, they would be backed and protected by their 
patrons at the court. 

Admiral — an officer of the highest rank in the navy. 
Bearded — set at defiance: disobeyed. Corrupt — dishonest. 
Dissolu^ — of loose morals ; immoral ; profligate. Minion — “a 
favourite child, servant or animal ; a slave” — (Oxford Dictionary),, 
Minions of the palace — unworthy favourites of the King. The 
word minion is always used in a bad sense. Mutter^ utter 
indistinct words of complaint or anger; grumble. Court 
martial-^See notes on paragraph 9. 

No Admiral coM martial— Enpl This stotence occurs 

in oomiteotioa with Macaulay's description of the scandalous 
ways of some of the naval officers. These men, though in* 
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oompetent were gfiven important commands through the 
influence of the Kingr's favourites. These incompetent officers 
did not hesitate openly to disobey the orders of their superior 
officers for* makingr private profits by helping private 
merchants. The Admiral, though openly defied by these 
officers, did not venture to punish them. For he knew that 
they had powerful friends in the court. All that he did to 
express his displeasure was to grumble indistiuctly that they 
should be court-martialled for such misconduct The Admiral 
did not even dare openly to rebuke and reprimand them. He 
only uttered a vague threat about court-martial which, he knew, 
would never be carried out. 

Showed a higher sense of duty — was more honest . and dutiful 
in his conduct. Fellows — comrades ; companions. He soort 
found that etc. — he quickly discovered that his honesty did 
not meet with any adequate recognition, i.e., his honest and 
faithful service was not rewarded with the gift of titles and 
honours. Strictly — scrupulously. Admiralty — board of officers 
in England having authority over naval officers. Missed a 
cargo — failed to convey in his ship some precious merchandise. 
Which would have been worth etc, — by carrying which he could 
have made a profit of £4000. JigfnobZe— disgraceful. Ignoble 
•levUy — disgraceful frivolity ; lightness of temper of which one 
should be ashamed. His pains — the trouble that he had taken 
in strictly obeying the orders of the Admiralty. 

He was a great fool for his pains had made a fool of 
himself by taking the orders of the Admiralty so seriously and 
strictly adhering to them ; it was foolish of him to let slip an 
opportunity of winning such a large sum ; he proved himself 
a great fool in not availing himself of the excellent opportunity 
of making such a large profit. N.B. It may easily be under- 
stood that such a cynical remark on the part of the King was 
not likely to encourage the officers in honest performance of 
their duties. 

Paragraph 31. The greatest indiscipline prevailed through- 
out the English navy. The Captain despised the Admiral and 
was in Ms turn despised by his crew for his ignorance and in- 
competence. Sometimes duties in a ship were divided between 
the Captain and the mate. Some of the Captains led the most 
Ueentions Uves on board their ships. 
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Was of a piece-^WAB ol the same sort. Throughout^ue., in 
every part of the service from the higrhest to the lowest 
discipline of the navy etc. — The greatest want of discipline 
prevailed through the whole naval service from the highest 
to the lowest Courtly — elecrant ; foppish ; brought up at and 
supported by the court. N.B. There is a suggestion that the 
eouneotion these captains had with the court encouraged 
them to defy the Admiralty. In turn — on bis part Hiacretc^ 
the sailors who manned his vessel. It could not he concealed-- 
it could readily be discovered. Was inferior in seamanship — 
knew less of navigation. Foremast man — an expression for a 
common sailor. Foremast— the mast nearest the prow of a 
ship. Me was inferior etc. — He knew less of navigation than 
any common sailor in the vessel. Idle — vain. Old sailors — 
experienced seamen : sailors who had grown old in naval 
service. Familiar with — fully acquainted with. Hurricane — a 
very violent storm accompanied by rain and thunder. N.B. 
'^Hurricane, a wind-storm of great force and violence, 
originally as experienced in the West Indies ; it is now used 
to describe similar storms in other regions, except in the 
East Indies and the Chinese seas, where they are generally 
known as “typhoons” — Encyclopmdia Britannica. 

Tropics — properly the parallels of latitude north and south 
of the equator within which the sun moves during the year ; 
hence the hot regions near the equator. Hurricanes com^ 
monly occur in the East and West Indies, ».a, regions situated 
within the tropics. Icebergs— h\ig;e masses of ice floating 
in the ocean. They sometimes prove very dangerous to 
ships. A few years ago a large passenger-ship sailing from 
England to America was wrecked by striking against an 
iceberg. Arctic Circle— Volar region. The Arctic Circle is 
properly a small circle parallel to the equator at a distance of 
^ou!t twenty-three degrees and a half from the North Pole, 
xhe Arctic Circle is a circle drawn round the North Pole, at 
a distance from it equal to the obliquity of the ecliptic, or 23V2^ 
The corresponding circle round the South Pole is the Antarctic 
Circle, Within each of these circles there is a period of the- 
year when the sun does not set, and another when he is never 
seen, this latter being longer, the nearer to the pole.”— ^ 
Chambers’s Encydopa^ia. 

S. P.-6. 
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WMtehcM Stairt — In ifaose days the grounds round the palace 
of Whitehall extended from the Strand to the bank of the] 
I'hames with a flight of stairs leading to the river. Bmnpton 
Oourt—a^ palace in the midst of grounds extending to the 
Thames situated in the village of Hampton to the west of 
London. The original ' palace was built by Cardinal Wolsey 
and was presented by him to King Henry VIII in 1626 who 
enlarged it and formed round it a royal deer-park. , It con- 
tinued to be a royal residence down to the time of George IL 
The palace contains a fine collection of pictures. 

Knew no more of winds and waves — i.e^ knew no more of 
navigation. Gilded barge — well-decorated pleasure-boat 

It was idle to expect Hampton Court— Expl. Macaulay 

speaks of the ridiculously small knowledge of navigation 
possessed by the court-bred Captains of the English navy at 
the time of King Charles IL It ooul4 not be expected that 
seamen who had grown old in naval service would promptly 
obey the orders of a Captain quite ignorant of the art of 
navigation. These men had sailed their ships in all the 
different quarters of the earth and bad a thorough e3q>erience 
of all the various dangers of navigation from the hurricanes 
of the tropical seas to the icebergs of the Polar regions. 
Compared with this the courtly Captain's seamanship was' 
nothing. It was confined to bis experience of a short 
pleasure-trip on the Thames when be accompanied the King 
and his court in the luxurious state-barge from Whitehall 
to Hampton Court. He had practically no knowledge of 
navigation. For the journey by a slow pleasure-boat on the 
calm waters of a river for a short distance could not give him 
any idea of the dangers of the sea. 

Novice— beginner ; one who is new in any profession or 
calling and knows it imperfectly. Ifor/»ng— control and 
management ; navigation. jSvideRtfy— manifestly. To tnut 

smeh etc.— It was apparent that an officer no inexperienced 
oeald not be entrusted with the navigation of a ship. Direct 
JioK— charge ; oontroL Navigation — management or working 
. M the* ship. Jfaster— an officer in the Royal Navy who 
' iOrmerly navigated the sMp under the direction of the Captain- 
fib is now represented by the navigating lieutenant. JfekMog 
^:Mllort^^vision of duties ; distiitinition cd potref eadT 
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reapoas&Uity. ' RB^ The Captaia commanded the fightiiMr 
forces of the ship, the Master was in ohargre of the navigatton ; 
this was the partition of authority. Produeed^gKve rise to. 
Inmnt^able ineonvenienees — countless difficulties. Dmareatimrr- 
separation ; division. Preeition — accuracy. The (tse of 
damreoHon etc. — ^The duties of one of these officers could not 
always be distinguished from the duties of the other. It was 
hard to determine accurately where the duties of the one 
began and where they ended ; the duties of the two officers 
could not be clearly and precisely marked out. 

Oonttant wrangling — frequent quarrel or dispute. Oonfideni 
in proportion to his ignorance — thinking highly of his own 
abilities on account of his utter ignorance of his profession. 
N.B. A man who has a thorough knowledge of any art or 
profession has a correct idea of its difficulties and also of his 
own limitations. But one who is utterly ignorant of any art 
or profession makes light of it and belieres himself competent 
to solve the most diSicult problem that it may present. In- 
deed the deeper the ignorance the greater is his confidence. 
Xcrdlj/— proud ; disdainful ; insolent. Well aware ef— fully 
knowing. Disobliging — displeasing; offending. The powerfS — 
ie., the Captain who had influential friends in the court. 
Straggle — dispute or wrangling. Yielded against his belter 
judgment— complied with the orders of his superior officer 
though it was against his own more correct knowledge ; he 
submitted to the powerful Captain and in so doing went 
against bis own knowledge and judgment which were wiser 
and better than those of the Captain. 

Well — fortunate; happy. Consequence — result. It was weU 
^fhe lost of ship etc.— The absurd orders, issued by the Captain, 
meant danger for the ship and the crew. It was, therefore, 
extremely fortunate if the carrying out of these orders did not 
result in the loss of the ship and the crew. AristooraHeal — 
lordly; high-bom. Least mitohievows — ».e., these men caused 
the least mischief or injury. Abandoned — ^leffc Direelion — 
control; management. Who oompletelg vbandmei de. who did 
. not interfere in the least with the work of their subordinates 
M r^srds the navigation of the ship ; who did not by theiC' 
ii^iHaat interferenoe in the running of the vessel endanf^r iC 

WMto ipim at 
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much money as they could by privately earryingr bullion and 
precious car^o for merchants. The way in which these Inch 
{wed— their manner of life. Oe{ento{eoae-*full of pomp and 
grandeur. Voluptmm — luxurious and dissolute. Greedy-- 
avaricious ; flrraspingf. The way in which etc. — They lived in such 
splendour and luxury that in spite of their avaricious pursuit 
of wealth they did not become rich. Though they greedily 
earned money, they could not be rich, because they were 
recklessly extravagant Gala — festivity ; “festive occasion, fete’* 
(Oxford Dictionary^) 

Versailles — the famous palace of the kings of France, 12 
miles to the west of Paris. Originally built by Loins XIII, it 
was greatly extended and beautified by Louis XIV. It conti' 
nued to be the favourite residence of the French kings down 
to the Revolution of 1789. It is now one of the famous places 
in France and possesses a very large public library. Versailles 
was, in the reign of ^Charles II, the centre of fashion and 
splendour in Europe. 

Plate — vessels like cups and dishes made of gold or silver. 
Ate off plate— took their meals in vessels made of gold or silver. 
Richest— ooBtliest Haram— the more correct but the less 
usual form of harem; properly the portion of the house 
reserved^ for the use of ladies in Mahometan families ; 
used here to mean a number of women kept as mistresses. 
Scurvy— -n disease formerly very common among sailors who 
had to eat salt meat without fresh vegetables. It is character- 
ised by a heavy bleeding of the gums. The disease is believed 
to be caused by the lack of fresh vegetables in diet, [scurvy, 
n. diseased state of blood with swollen gums, livid spots, and 
prostration, attacking sailors aind any who feed on salt meat 
and lack vegetables — Oxford Dictionary.] Raged — prevailed. 
Corpses — bodies of dead sailors. Hung out of the port holes— 
thrown out into the sea. Portholes— openinga in the sides of 
a ship. While hunger and scurvy etc. — the Captains lived in a 
luxurious manner, while the sailors were severely distressed 
for inrant of food and were carried off in large numbers by 
8ciy*vy that prevailed amongst them. 

Paragraph 32. Mixed with the aristocratic Captains were 
to he found some officers of the navy who had risen to 
disdncUoD from the lowest ranks. These men upheld toe 
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hononr of the national flagr in a dark period of English histoiy 
and rendered England a service that can never be forgotten. 
Though eminently skilful in their own profession, these officers 
were rude and uneducated men. 

Ordinary — common. Gentlemen Captains — Captains of the 
rank of erentlemen; Captain of polite breedingf. Mingled — 
mixed. Happily — fortunately. Happily for our country — ^It was 
a fortunate thini? for Engrland that such officers were to be 
found in the navy to uphold the honour of the fllagr and 
protect the interests of the country. Commanders — superior 
officers* Description — class. Whose whole life ete.— who had 
spent their whole lives on the sea. Deep — sea. Forecastle — 
the forepart of a ship where the common sailors (not the 
officers) live, [forecastle (for'ka's- 1 ; naut fak^s’l), it. Naut 
(a) A short upper deck forward, raised like a castle, to command 
an enemy’s decks. Obs, or Hist (b) That part of the upper 
deck of a vessel forward of the foremast, or of the fore channels, 
(c) In merchant vessels the forward part of the vessel, where 
the sailors live, either under the deck or in a compartment 
partly or wholly raised above the deck” — Websters’s Hew 
International Dictionary.], Offices — duties. 

Who had worked and fought etc,— who had by dint of their 
merits risen from the lowest ranks of sailors to fame and 
eminence. Fought— il) who had strug*gled hard by dint of 
sheer merit to rise to posts of distinction. The word ^fougrht' 
implies that their rise to higfh office was not smooth, for they 
had to reckon with the opposition of ^courtly’ officers, (2) who 
had won their promotion by fighting their country’s battles 
successfully against the enemy. 

Eminent — distinguished. Sir Christopher Mings (1 625*66) — 
entered the navy when young and became a Captain in 1653.. 
He led the van in the battle with the Dutch fought off North 
Foreland in which he was mortally wounded. Cabin hay — a 
boy whose duty is to wait on the officers in the cabin of a 
ship. A cabin is a room in a ship for officers or passengers. 
Who fell fighting etc,— in the battle of North Foreland in 1666. 

Towing vengeemce — solemnly promising to be revenged on 
the enetny. 
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N. 6. Macaulay here refers to the iuterestingr inoidaut 
connected with the funeral of Sir Christopher Mings recorded 
by Pepsrs in his Diary under the date iSth Jana, 166^. The 
ooao|| in which Pepys and CoTentry, a Navy Commissioner 
were driving away from the churchyard after the funeral was 
Bunrounded by a party of sailors who had carried Mings' 
corpse to the grave. They requested Coventry that they 
might be given a fire-ship so that they might wreak their 
vengeance on the enemy and show their esteem for the dead 
commander. Singtdar lUiid of descent— & strange line of succes- 
sion ; strange, because it was not succession by birth, bat 
succession by service in the same capacity of cabin buy. 
Esepert sailors— skilful naval officers. 

Sir John Narborough (1640-1688) — a famous English admiral ; 
he was admiral and commander-in-chief of the squadron sent 
against the Barbary pirates in 1674 and 1677. Sir Oloudesley 
Skovd (1650-17071 — a famous English admiral. He took pa^ 
in the expedition against the Barbary pirates and assisted in 
taking (Gibraltar in 1704. He destro.ved the French Medi- 
terranean fleet in 1 707 and died of a ship-wreck off the Scilly 
Isles. Strong natural s«»ss— keen natural intelligence or com- 
mon sense. Dauniiess— fearless. England owes a debt etc . — 
They rendered England a service that should always be remem- 
bered. Sudh resolute hearts — men of such bold character. 
Blunders — stupid errors. Courtly — elegant and aristocratic. 
2%e reputation etc. — The honour and the credit of the navy was 
maintained. Many gloomy and perilous years — the period of 
darkness and danger in English history. The naval power of 
England sank to its lowest level during the reigns of Charles 
n and James II. It was a period of great danger for England 
too. Daring the war with the Dutch the enemy sailed up the 
Thames capturing a number of English ships and London 
narrowly esoaj^ed a bombardment. 

B was by suck resolute perilous years — ExpL Macaulay 

speaks of the great and invaluable service rendered to tfaO' 
oounlary during a period of danger ' and difficulty by naval . 
i^ioei^ who had risen from the common ranks. The honour 
end safety of tiie country were upheld by these brave and 
skilfi^ officers at a time when it was in grave danger;" ' The ' 
hostile peoide such as the Dutch threat^ed to. 
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humble the glory of the English Navy and to expose the 
oountiy to foreign invasion. The situation had become worse 
by the lack of proper management by the naval authorities 
and the inefficiency of 'oourtl^^’ gentlemen Captains. It was 
at this critical time that the officers of the navy, men who 
by their worth had risen from humble cabin boys to be 
admirals, showed their wonderful courage and fighting oapa^ 
city and saved the country. 

Tarpaulin — properly a piece of canvas covered with 
tar ; hence a hat made of or covered with tarred cloth ; and 
lastly a sailor who generally wears such hats. Strange — 
peculiar ; queer. Half savage race— rude and uncultivated men 
ignorant of the refined ways of civilized life. All their know- 
ledge was professional — Their knowledge was confined entirely 
to their profession, fe., seamanship and navigation. Beyond 
this they knew nothing. Was practical rather ihnn scientific^ 
vas derived from practice and long experience and not from a 
knowledge of the principles on which the practice was based, 
The sciem 0 or theory of seamanship they had never learnt 
at a school. Off their own element — beyond their own province 
or profession, «.c, in matters other than naval. Simple — igno* 
Tant; innocent.* Depormeni — demeanour; bearing. Uncouth — 
slov^'enly ; rude ; awkward. Moughtiess — rudeness ; absence of 
politeness or elegance. 

There was roughness c/c.— Though tliey were kind and good- 
natured, yet their manners were rude and unrefined. Nautical 
phrases — language commonly used by seamen or pertaining 
to the art of navigation. Made up o/*— composed of Was too 
commonly etc, — was full of curses and oaths more than was 
desirable. Oaths and curses— The use of these is considered 
bad manners in polite society. Their talk, where it etc. — They 
freely used in their talk technical expressions, used by seamen, 
and their conversation was too frequently mixed with oaths 
and curses. If they did not talk this jargon of the sea, they 
indulged in swearing and cursing. OAie/k— naval commanders, 
in tr/ioAS rude under whose rough and hard discipline. 

-trained. Sturdy warriors— hurdy and brave heroes. 
Smollet (1721-1771)— a famous English novelist and humorist 
His novels are famous for inimitable pictures of sea-life. Nes»t 
uge—Le., the I8th centur>*. 
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Lieutenant Bowling — the type of a model sailor in Smollett's 
Roderick Random. Commodore Trunnion-^n one-eyed nava] 
veteran in Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle. He is griven to strangr^ 
humours and rides to the oburoh on a horse steering: it like a 
ship. Commodore— 'in the British Navy is an officer in ohargre 
of a squadron ; I naval officer above captain and below rear- 
admiral* — ( Oxford Dictionary). 

Such were the chiefs Trunnion— This sentence of 

Macaulay is in connection with his description of some of the 
rude, unrefined but brave and capable officers of the British 
navy. The stout naval heroes gfiven to strangre humours like 
Lieutenant Bowling: and Commodore Trunnion whose inimit- 
able pictures were drawn by Smollett in his novels in the IStb 
century were trained under the rugfgred discipline of such 
naval commapders. 

NB. The point is this. Naval officers rising: from the 
ranks of cabin boys like Sir John Narborough and Sir 
Gloudesley Shovel had no refinement. Their manners were 
roug:h. But they should not be despised. For they knew 
their essential work thorougrhly well. They had great courag:e 
and skill as naval commanders. 

Any of the Stuarts— king: of the Stuart dynasty. For 
the names of the Stuart king:s, see notes on paragraph 2. 
Notions of olir times — modern ideas. Versed in — thoroug:hly 
acquainted with. Versed in the theory and practice of his calling — 
having: a perfect master)^ of his profession both on its theoreti* 
cal and practical sides ; well g:rounded in the scientific 
principles underlying: his profession and at the same time 
possessing: a thoroug:h practical experience. Steeled — 

8trdng:thened ; trained to face unmoved. Tempest— nXovm ; 
the dang:ers of the storm are not the least that a sailor has to 
underg:o. .Of cultivated mind — possessed of culture and educa- 
tion. Polished wawwera— elegant and refined ways. There were 
geMemen—Tetetrintc to the aristocratic Captains. There were 
veaman— referring to the able officers who had risen to distinc- 
tion from bumble ranks. 

seamen were not etc.— Exp], Macaulay speaks in a 
pointed antithetical manner of the difference of the two types 
of officers in the navy of Charles II. Officers like Sir 
;^l^i8tophcir Mings who had won their way to distinotion from 
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humble ranks were expert sailors and excellent naval 
commanders but they had hot the manners of gentlemen ; they 
were rude and uncultured men of unrefined manners. The 
aristocratic officers possessed polite and elegant manners but 
were inexpert sailors and inefficient naval commanders. 

Paragraph 33. The £lnglish navy could have been main* 
tained in an efficient condition for £380000. The sum of 
£ 400000 was actually spent on it yet it, remained in an 
extremely unsatisfactory condition. 

Exact estimates — accurate calculations. Which hem come 
down to M5“-which are still in existence ; which have been 
preserved from the records of those days. Efficient state — 
condition for rendering effective service in time of war. 
Actually— -reMy, To very little )mrpose—Ya,mly ; nnprofitabiy. 
Marine — navy. The Dutch marine — The Dutch Were at this 
time Englancrs powerful rival in maritime activity. Consider^ 
ahly more — much larger. 

Paragraph 34. The cost of English ordnance was relatively 
much smaller than now because it was insufficiently equipped. 
There were few engineers and no college for teaching the 
scientific sidh of war. The appliances were rude and 
oiimbrous and the stock of articles was absurdly small. 
Machines for moving field-pieces were not yet introduced and 
the quantity of gunpowder kept in stock was only a twelfth of 
what is now considered necessary. The total expenditure on 
ordnance was a little above £60,000. 

Charye — cost expenditure. Ordnance — large guns or 

artillery ; the word is also used to mean weapons and appli- 
ances of war in general. Compared with other military and naval 
relatively to the other expenditure on the army and 
the navy. The proportion between the expenditure on 
ordnance and the other Expenses on the army and the navy 
was much less than now. Garrisons — fortified places where 
soldiers were stationed. (Tsenffera— soldiers who work guns ; 
artillery men. These are generally privates. ^ Poa^statioa. 
JSnyiuaar— military engineer whose duty is to phui and 
eonstruet offensive and defendve works. Engineers are 
commissioned officers. Ariijllery—dnTga guns. 



Ther€ was no regk/^nt of In modern times the 

ertillery, like the infantry and the cavalry^ is regrarded as ^ 
separate arm and is organised into a number of regiments. 
In those days there were no such separate regiments — a number 
of guns and gunners being attached to each regiment of 
cavalry or infantry. 

Sappers — soldiers employed in building and repairing 
fortifications and the like. Miners — soldiers employed in digg- 
ing tunnels under the enemy’s position for the purpose of 
blowing it up. OoWcflfc— military college like the college at 
Sandhurst or the Royal Military Academy for engineering and 
artillery ' training at Woolwich. Young soldiers — cadets. The 
scientific part of «)ar— the scientific principles on which the 
art of figbtingis based. JfovMiflf— transporting; carrying from 
one place to another. Field pieces — light guns for the use of 
an army on march. These guns are now mounted on wheels 
so that they may easily follow the movements of the array. 
Extreme — very great. A few years later— ie,^ in 168^^ at the 
time of the Revolution. PTiiham— William III. From Devonshire 
to IfOndon—William landed at Torbay in Devonshire whence 
he marched to London. Apparatus — machinery ; mechanism. 
Though such as etc, — though such contrivances had long been 
4ised by the armies on the Continent and were^ quite familiar 
there. considered. Vf'oolwich — a garrison town in 

Kent containing the principal artillery arsenal in Great Britain. 
Rude — barbarous ; uncouth. Cimhrous — heavy and inconve- 
nient. 

Our ancestors — i.c., Englishmen of the 17th century. The 
Indians of America— i\iQ aboriginal inhabitants of America. 
Castilian harqwd)ushes — Spanish firearms. Costtiian— belonging 
to Castile in Spain ; see notes on paragraph 29. SarqueJms or 
^guebus was the earliest form of hand-gun or firearm invented 
in the latter part of the 15th century. It was discharged by a 
match applied to the touch-hole. The musket was a later 
’ in^rovement of the old arquebus. * 

J%e i^paratus which karguebusses^Tbe machinery for 

movement of field-guns that William III brought with him 
iiato England from Europe had long been in use on the Couti- 
1^1 of Europe and was familiarly known there. But auoh a 
had never before been seen in England. I^pgh 
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itwoi]14 be considered rude and imperfect wixen iudted 
modern standards, yet it made a deep impression on the mtodi 
of Enfirlishmen of those times. The impression, produced W 
this machinery, may be compared to the awe and wonder 
produced by the firearms of the Spanish invaders^ on the 
American savages. N.B. The point is that the machinery for 
moving artillery that existed in England before William lit 
was rude and primitive (like the weapons of Red Indians), 
The new machinery brought by William III— though well- 
koown on the Continent— struck Englishmen with wonder (as 
the Spanish guns struck the Red Indians with terror and 
wonder). Even this improved machinery that so surprised 
Englishmen of the 17th century falls far below the modem 
standard, just as Spanish guns that so surprised the Red 
Indians are rude weapons compared with modern guns. 

iSfocfc— store ; quantity or amount kept ready for use. 
Arsenals — magazines ; establishments lor the manufacture and 
storage of arms and military equipment. Boastfully mentim* 
ei — spoken of or referred to in a vainglorious manner. Impress 
ihe neighbouring dc— fill the minds of the surrounding nations 
with fear and wonder. casks. amount; 

Store — stock. Under the head of ordnance — on the item of 
ordnance. Ordnance— It 'w\\\ be seen that Macaulay inolude|if 
under this head the charges of engineers, sappers and 
miners and ammunition in general. On an average— Le,^ taking 
the mean of different years. 

Paragraph 3?. The total effecti^re charge of the army and 
the navy amounted to £750,000. The noneffective ^ charge 
amounted to very little. Few of the naval and military 
officers enjoyed pensions. The hospitals for disabled soldiers 
and sailors had not yet come into existence. The total non- , 
effective charge did not exceed £10,000 a year. 

Effective charge^coBt of the maintenance of the forces that! 
were actually fit for service (in war etc.) was about Seven * 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. (The total expenditure ‘ 
on the Army and Navy in 1840 was 16 millions ; it rose to'i; 
65 millions in 1906). NoneffecHve charge— -the expenditure on; 
the pensions and allowances of men and ofiicers who have 
retired from service. Heavy penJ—Iarge portion. - jftiAllfe 
«ardess^harges on the revenues of the country. 
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be said was almost noo-existent. Who were not employed 
in the public ifeyvfce— who had retired after the appointed period 
of service. Drew half pay— enjoyed pensions or allowances 
after their retirement. The pensions of such officers firenerally 
amount to half of their original salaries. 

Lieutenant ^Sb commissioned officer in the British Navy 
next in rank to commander. Was on the list-^ue^ was entitled 
to a pension. Captain — an officer in the navy commanding a 
ship of war. A ship of the first etc. — See notes on paragraph 28. 
Ener been at sea — undertaken a voyage or taken part in war. 
Proportion — number. Good posts — situations carrying hand- 
some salaries. Under this head — on this item. 

A special and temporary affo^rance— pension granted for a 
period of time under exceptional circumstances. Peculiarly 
MfMated— occupying special posts or stations. 

Greenwich Hospital — the famous hospital for disabled 
sailors at Greenwich about 5 miles to the east of London. 
The house was designed by Sir Christopher Wren and Charles 
[I had originally intended it for a magnificent palace for him- 
self. At Queen Mary's (William Ill's wife) desire the house was 
completed and converted into a hospital for disabled sailors. 
Wounded — established. Chelsea Hospital^-lor invalid soldiers was 
built by Sir Christopher Wren, It was commenced in 1682 and 
finished in 1690. Chelsea is the south-western district of 
London. Was hweVdiwy— the house was commenced in 1682. 
Defrayed Private subscription sum realised from 
private Individuals as their contributions for this hospital. 
Contribute— puy. Architectural expenses — costs of building the 
hospital. The maintenance etc. — i.e., the recurring expenses 
of the institution. Maintenance support Invalids — disabled’ 
soldiers. 

[Page 51, Footnote— naval officers in command of a fleet 
or a squadron ; these officers range from the admiral to the commodore. 

TTanranf— \mtten order or instruction. War Office-^the department 
of the British government which is presided over by the Secretary of State 
for War.] 

[Page 62, Footnote— fl62()— 1706)— an English author best 
known for his Diari/ which covers a good part of the reigiiB of Clurles I, 
Ohmrles IZ and James II. The book throws valuable lighten the Ihistmry 
of the period. Diarys register of daily events. passage id 
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It mu no part of tie plan^-ii was not oriffinally designed 
or contemplated. OM<p«monsr«— “persons receiving aid from 
an institution without being lodged in it” (Oxford Dictionary): 
pensioners who live outside the hospital. It was no part, etc — 
the hospital was intended for the maintenance of those 
disabled soldiers who would live in it No man who was not 
an inmate of it was to receive any support or help There 
was no scheme to help the disabled soldiers when they were 
discharged from the hospitals. N.B. In modern times no 
such condition is attached to the allowance of the retired 
soldiers or sailors. They get their stipends regularly at the 
end of each month wherever they may choose to live. 

Paragraph 36. 1'he King had to bear only a small portion of 
the expenses of civil government. The officers entmsted with 
tlie task of maintaining order or administering justice either 
worked- without any remuneration or were supported by fees. 

Civil government — public administration as distinguished 
from the administration of the military and naval affairs. 
Portion — fraction. Was defrayed hy the crown — was met from 
the public revenues administered by the King. The great 
majority-~hy far the larger number. Functionaries — officers ; 
civil servants. Bw«t«e?w--duty ; office. Administer — dispense. 
Whose business was to administer justice — ^.e., judicial officers 
whose duty was to try oases. Preserve — maintain. Order — 
freedom from disturbance ; public tranquillity. The function 
of the executive officers is to maintain order and prevent 
broaches of law. Gave their services to the public — discharged 
their duties ; performed their work. Gratuitously — without any 
remuneration. Remunerated^psAA. Caused no drain etc. — 
imposed no burden on the public revenues; no expenditure 


Evelyn's Diary referred to by Macaulay is as follows “27th Jan. This 
evening, Sir Bteidien Fox acquainted me again with his Majesty’s 
resolution of proceeding in the erection of a Boyal Hospitsd for 
emerited soldiers on that spot of ground which the Royal Society had 
sold to his Majesty for £1300. and that he would settle £5000 pear annufu 
on it, fmd build to the value of £20, 000, for the relief and reception of 
four companies, namely, 400 men, to be as in a monastery." Prit^ eeat-^^ 
a sctfd used by the King in matters of subordinate importance that do not 
require the use of the G^reat SeaL A privy seed-^ public docum^ statnp^ 
with privy seal* Cmfirms^s,appO!^ ; . y 
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bad to be made out of the public revenues to pay for tiieir 
serviees. i 

Skeriff8—866 notes on para(fraph 9. Mayor — the chief 
offieer of a munioipal body (t.e^ body of citizens elected to 
administer the affairs of a town). Loudon has a Lord Mayor. 
Many British towns have Mayors, .^tidermen— members of a 
board of municipal officers next in rank to the Mayor. They 
are sometimes vested with magristerial functioas. N.B. 
London has its Aldermen. So also many other British towns. 
Were in the eommiseion of peace— held the offices of Justices of 
Peace (ie., local magistrates). They had functions somewhat 
similar to those of honorary magistrates in India to*day, and 
they were, honorary workers. Justices of Peace are appointed 
by a commission issued under the Great Seal of the crown. 
Headboroughs— head men of boroughs (something like the 
Presidents of Panchayds and Union Boards in our country); 
formerly the heads of tithings or decennaries consisting of 
ten families ; “(hist), petty constable” — Oxford Didionary. 

Bailiff— a. sheriffs deputy ; his duty is to serve writs and 
processes, to make arrests, summon juries, collect fines, etc. 

Petty constable— an inferior civil officer subordinate to a 
high constable ; bis duty is to maintain order in his parish. 
The word is also written as Petit constable Cost the king nothing 
— these officers were either honorary or paid from local funds 
<and not from the funds of the king). The sheriffs, mayors, and 
Mermen etc. — These generally represent the executive officers 
of the government whose duties are to maintain order, pre- 
serve peace in the country and administer justice in petty 
cases. The.y may be roughly compared to the honorary 
magistrates, chairmen and commissioners of municipalitiee 
and Presidents and members of the Union Boards of our 
country. 

Superior courts of law — t.e., ^ourts presided over by the 
judges for the trial of civil suits or more serious criminal 
cases. SappoWed— maintained. Fee* — ie., court-fees pud by 
the parties for the suits tried by the judges. These fees were 
sttffioienf to pay the salaries of the judges and of the other 
opeers of the court N.B. The student may be told in this 
cpuection that these court-fees constitute a rich souree <4 
the Govemmoxt of tfa^ mmntry. 
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Paraipnph 37. The diplomatie sorvioe was maxu^ed in ^ a 
most economical manner. The only agent with tbi title o| ajte**' 
bassador resided at Cani^antinople and was partly paid by 
the Turkey Company. England was represented by envoys 
in the other European countries. 

Foreign courts — id\, governments of the different ootintrie& 
of Europe. Our relations with foreign courts-‘i,e.^ the diplomatic 
service of England. Had been put on the most etc* — had been . 
so arranged as to cost the least. Footing^-hasis, Diptomatic 
minister or official agent to represent England in foreign 
countries. NB. Britain has diplomatic agents of varioue 
ranks and powers, the highest in rank being the Ambassador. 

rank. Ambassador — a minister of the highest rank who 
represents his country in a foreign court Constantinople-^ 
the capital of Turkey. Resided at GonstantinopleSkVL ordinary 
ambassador has permanently to reside in the country where 
he is sent to represent his sovereign. PFa« partly supported — 
the expenditure on his salary and establishment was partly 
bonie. 

Turkey Company— one of the earliest of English chartered 
companies for carrying on trade with foreign countries. It was 
incorporated in 1579 for carrying on trade with Turkey and 
maintained British influence in that country. This company 
paid the expenses of British embassy sent to Turkey and , 
existed in name till 1825. 

At the court of Versailles — at the court of the French King 
Louis XIV. For VersaUleSn see notes ou paragraph Si. 
Envoy— bjol offlciai representative of a nation to a foreign 
government. An envoy's rank is below that of an ambassador.. 
Spanish, Swedish, and Danish cour^s-'governments of Spidh,.. 
Sweden and Denmark. Exceeded— been greater than. 

Paragraph 38. The pubUo services were * economieal}y^ 
maiotamed, but there was extravagance in the payment of 
King's favourites, ministers and their creatures. Their salaid^; 
and peosious must be considered to have been extravagant ^ 
when compared with the incomes of the nobles and 
eommerciai and professional classes of the age. ^ 

the ‘ modern standard they w^ certainly Idgh., 
salaries wetm further swdfted by bribery and eotjriiQptbn 
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was praotised by all officers from the higrhest to the lowest 
openly and shamelessly. 

Frugality — economy. XaMdaWe— praiseworthy. As usual-^ 

as was always the case with him. fn this laudable — This 

economy in the coat of administration does not deserve any 
praise. For it waa of little benefit. To keep public servants 
on poor salaries is to starve them and to make them open to 
bribery. Besides, the money saved was wasted in grivingr fat 
salaries to the Kinsr's favourites. Niggardly^Btiuf^ ; miserly. 
PTron^— improper. fireneroua ; liberal. 

Okarles tvrovg j»Zace—Expl. This is Macaulay’s 

remark on the unwise economy with which Charles II 
conducted the administration of the country. He condemns 
Charles by saying* that he did not know where to be frugal 
(economical) and where to spend freely and be generous. 
Charles II grudged eicpenditure on the public services so that 
he might lavish wealth on his favourites which they did not 
deserve at all 

Public service — administration of the country. Was starved — 
was made to suffer for want of sufficient expenditure. The 
public service was starved--The administration of the country 
suffered because of insufficient expenditure. The officers 
were paid low .salaries which did not attract the best men. 
They were, therefore, easily bribed. —favourites. 

Pampered— lit. overfed; gorged ; lavishly supplied with wealth : 
enriched. Needy — poor. Meetone— diplomatic missions ; 

embassies. Present generation — men of the present age. 

Pereoned favourites of the sovereign — objects of the fi[ing's 
love and favour. (The word favourite is generally used in a 
bad sense and means an unworthy object of favour). These 
men were loved and favoured by the King not because they 
had rendered any great service to the state or possessed 
great talents but simply because their ways pleased the King. 
His mAmters— persons appointed by him to manage the affairs 
of the state. Creatures — dependants ; favourites. Gorged— lit. fed 
to the full ; hence pampered ; enriched. Public moaeg— money 
belonging io the public or the state. Were gorged with public 
money-^wure enriched out of the revenues of the countiy ; the 
King heaped on them extravagant sums out of the revenues 
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of the country. Salaries — remuneration ; pay. Fefisions-^ 
allowances The mhUity^ the gev^try — the nobles and the squires. 
The ootnmercial and professional men — the merchants and the 
members of the learned professions like doctors, barristers. 
fsnomoMs— extravagant. The greatest estates in the kingdom — the 
properties of the largest landowners in England. The 
greatest estates etc. — The income of the property of the biggest 
landowners of Ii]ngland did not amount to more than 
^ 20,000 a year. 

Duke of Ormond (1610—1088) — was one ot the greatest 
English nobles of the age. He held the office of the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland for a number of years and defeated the 
Irish rebels in a number of engagements. He fought for 
("Charles I during the Civil War and after his execution pro- 
claimed Charles II as King. On being defeated by Cromwell 
he fled to the Continent and attended on Charles 11 during his 
exile. After the Hesioration he got back his estates and was 
besides amply rewarded for his faithful services to the royalist 
cause. 

Duke of Buckingham (1627-1687) — son of the first Duke of 
Huckingham, Charles Fs favourite. He inherited the immense 
wealth of his father and was brought up with Charles Fs 
children. He recovered his estates after the Restoration and 
was one of the influential members of the Cabal Ministry. In 
1674 he lost the favour of the court when he joined the 
popular party. He was restored to court favour in l683 aftei* 
which he lived in retirement in Yorkshire. He was a man ol 
dissolute morals but of versatile talents. He was the author 
of The ^ehearsaly a drama in which he attacked the dramatists 
of the age. He was the ‘Zimri’ of Dryden's Absalom and 
Achitophet 

Extravagance— prodigality ; wastefulness. Huokihgham 
was a man of loose and dissolute morals and spent money 
lavishly on his pleasures. Impaired — damaged; rumed.i 
George Monkr'^^Q notes on paragraph 29. He was created'. 
Dukwof Albemarle in 1660 as a reward for his services m 
bringing about the Restoration. Eminent services — extremehr 
valuable help, Immense grants— gih of .very large e^tat^^. 

. 'Page54, FQotnote--€te?-^e (P)8G-ir54)-rr-‘aii Raglisli hiiitoriiM 
his Xiie of Ormonde” in 17:10.: • . ' • • . . ' ;; ^ 

S.P.— 7. 
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Grown Zaw/i— the estate or other real property belongingr to the 
orow^n or sovereign. These lands are now usually surrendered 
to the country at the beginning of each sovereign’s reign in 
return for an allowance fixed for the reign by Parliament 
NcforwM#— well-known ; this word is generally used in a bad 
sense. Covtffowswm—avarice ; greed. Pamwowy-^miserliness ; 
oiggardUness. Real estate — heritable property in hopses and 
land. Fifteen thousand a year of real jestate—lnnded property 
yielding an income of fifteen thousand pounds a year. In 
money—in cash. Which probably etc. — which possibly produced 
an income at the rate of seven per cent per annum. 

believed. The very richest etc. — the wealthiest 
men in England. The Archbishop of Canterbury — the highest 
dignitary and officer of the Church of England ; he is designat- 
ed the Primate of all England. Canterbury — a town in England ; 
contains a famous cathedral believed to have been founded Iby 
St. Augustine in the 6th century. Can hardly ihave etc. — i.e., his 
income was at most £ 5000 a year. 

A thousand a year — one thousand pounds a year. Revenue — 
income. Afarfe— earned. Court of King's Bench’— Formerly the 
highest court of common law in England presided over 
by the Lord Chief Justice. It was so called because in former 

[Page 54, Footnote— Z/orrf Keeper — an ancient officer of the English 
soverei|i:n who had the custody of the Great Seal and was authorised to 
stamp it on public documents. This office is now merged in that of the Lord 
Chancellor. Somers — (1651 — 1716) a famous English lawyer and statesman ; 
he was one of the advocates for the seven bishops in their cdebrated trial 
of 1688; he became Lord Keeper in 1693 and Lord Chancellor in 1697.] 

[Page 55, Footnote— Quarter— ^.e., of a year ; a period of tim% equal to 
three months, ^—province; area under the jurisdiction of a bishop 
or archbishop. Qross revenue — total income without the deduction of 
me expenses of collection. Net revenue — revenue free from all deductions. 

mean. Temporal peer— secular lord as distinguished from a 
bishop or spiritual peer. The English peers and bishops are eligible for 
^tui the House of Lords. The former are called temporal and the 
latter spiritual peers. Beet informed persons — most competent Judges; 
men who have studied this subject thoroughly and are qualified to 
im authoritative opinion on it. Baronet — a rank below that of a baron 
ana above that of a knight. It is the lowest of the hereditary ranks.] 

^a^55, Foqtnoj-^Str W. Temple (1628-99)— an English statesman 
52? secretary, helped him in editing nis ^^Memoiis”.. 

^ Souse of the total of the iaeomes of aH t^ 

wstooers of the House of Commons.] 
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times the KinR* used to sit there in person. Its jtmsdiotion 
was transferred to the High Court of Justice created by the 
Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1876. Crown iawyers^lawyers 
employed by the crown or the so rereign. Macaulay refers 
to the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General, the two 
highest law officers of the crown. 

Official waTO- person occupying an office or situation under 
the government. Well paid — received a sufficient remunera- 
tion. Adequate stipend — sufficient salary or allowance. Macaulay 
means to say that in the days of Charles II incomes were 
much smaller than now ; the incomes of the nobles and 
other landed proprietors and also of the leaders of the bar 
were only a quarter of or even less than their present incomes. 
So it would have been no injustice if the salaries of the 
officials of those times had borne the same ratio to the present 
scale of salaries. Higher class of official men — superior class 
of officers, viz,, the ministers and the heads of the different 
branches of administration. And not seldom larger — often the 
salaries were higher than now. 

1 /crd Treasurer — or Lord High Treasurer was formerly the 
third great officer of the crown. He had under his charge 
and government all the King's revenue that was kept in the 
Exchequer. At present the duties of this officer are discharged 
by five commissioners called Lords of the Treasury. The Prime 
Minister is generally the First Lord of the Treasury. Was in 
commission — An office is said to go into commission when 
the ordinary administration remains in abeyance and the 
duties of the office are entrusted to some special administrator 
or body of administrators. Junior the Lords Commis- 

sioners of the Treasury other than the Premier. The Payrhaster 
of the Forces — an officer whose duly was to pay the salaries of 
the officers and men. This office has since been abolished. 
Powndaflfs— commission at the rate of certain sum for each 
pound. Which passed through his hands —which was disbursed 
by him. Had a poundage cte.— enjoyed a commission on all 
the money spent through bis office. This commission 
amounted to £5000 a year. 


55, Footnote— due! Justice Hale (1609-4676)— one of the ffPedboBt ci 
judges ; was appointed Lord Jusdee of Emg’s BmSim 
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The Groom of the Stole --the First Lord ol the Bedchamber 
in the household of English kings. Groom— en officer in 
personal attendance on the king. Commissioners of the Custom— 
officers entrusted with the charge and management of the 
Customs. Formerly this work was performed by boards 
throughout the country. Afterwards it was vested in a 
central board in .London, consisting of a chairman, deputy- 
chairman, commissioner, secretary and other officers. 

The Lords of the Bedchamber — officers of tl'e royal house- 
hold under the (iroom of the Stole. They all belong to noble 
families and attend on the King a week each in turn. The 
Groom of the Stole does not take his turn of duty but attends 
his majesty on all great occasions^ 

Regular safari/— appointed stipend. tVaii/s— profits. The 
regular salary etc. — The stipend attached to any post did not- 
constitute the only remuneration of the officer who held it. 
Indeed it formed only a small fraction of his remuneration ; he 
earned a much larger sum than his salary by bribery and 
cornipt practices. White staff— the badge of the office of the 
Lord High Treasurer. Great seal— the principal seal of a king- 
dom. In England the great seal remains in the custody of 
the Lord Chancellor. Tidewaiter—e Custom House officer 
who watches the landing of goods from merchant vessels in 
order to secure the payment of duties. Gauger— en excise 
officer whose duty is to measure the contents of casks. What 
would now be called gross corruption — practices that in modern 
times would be regarded as extremely dishonest. Without 
disguise — openly. Without reproach —without being condemned 
in any way. 

From the noblemen without reproach — C.)fficial8 from the 

highest to the lowest, from the Lord High Treasurer and Lord 
Chancellor to the humblest Customs House officer and excise- 
man were guilty of conduct that would now bo regarded as 
extremely dishonest. They openly followed these dishoheat* 
practices and none ever thought that suc4 conduct deserved, 
condemnation. Titles— mnks in the peerage. 

N.B. The Kingr has the power of bestowing honour on 
any iBairr":ATich commoner would often approaoh a - minister - 
and heavily bribediim so that he might persuade the King to 
mafeb him a'peer(a lord). , - * 
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P/accd— posts : situations. These posts carrying* fat salaries 
would be conferred on candidates who would bribe the minis- 
ters. Oowimt«sio»s— appointments as military and naval 
officers. These appointments were formally made by the King* 
and were therefore a source of income to his favourite minis- 
ters. Candidates Tor these commissions would offer them 
heavy bribes. Pardons— tor offences committed. The King* 
has the power of pardoning any offence. Rich men who 
were accused of any serious crime would bribe a minister so 
that he might obtain for thc*^ the King's pardon. Overt — open ; 
public. Market overt — in English law is an open market where 
things are sold publicly. 

The great dignitaries of ihe^reahn — persons of the most exalted 
rank or position in the country. Were daily sold in market etc . — 
Persons (ministers and others) occupying the highest offices in 
the government were openly given to corruption and did not 
scruple to obtain titles, places etc., for persons who would 
offer them bribes. Every cMc—i.e.. the humblest officer 
in the administration. Imitated— ioWowed. To the best of his 
powe^ — as far as he could. The eril example — the corrupt 
practices of his superior officers. 

Paragraph 39. Xow-a-days even Prime Ministers cannot 
become rich ; some impoverish themselves by trying to live up 
to the dignity of the position. In the 17th century statesmen at 
the head of the administration became enormously rich within 
a short time. This is proved by the magnificent palaces that 
some of Charles IT’s ministers built for themselves. This 
explains the reason why the statesmen of those times tried so 
hard and so unscrupulously to secure public offices and stuck 
to them tenaciously even after insult and humiliation. High- 
salaried officers would be a danger even to-day when the 
standard of personal morality is higher and purer. Fortunately 
for England the salaries of the highest offices of the adminis- 
tration have declined with the growth of national wealth. 

Last century — i*e., 18th century. Prime Minister — the chief 
minister. The Prime Minister of liritain is the real head of 
the executive .government, the King being the nominal head. 
Has become — the use of the past tense would have been 
preferable : such oversight occurs very seldom in Macaulay. 
Has become rich in office — has become rich with the emoluments 
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of hia situation. damaflred ; diminished. FHvate 

fortune — wealth or possessions independent of their offioe. 
Sustaining — maintaininpf. Their public character-^the dimity 
of their position as the Prime Minister of Engfland. They had 
to incur expenses from their private incomes in order to 
maintain the digrnity of their position. Several prime ministers 
t.a, — It is said of the Duke of Newcastle that he died £ 300,000 
poorer for his half-century of public life and the younger Pitt, 
the famous English Prime Minister, died leaving a very large 
amount of debt. Was at the head of affairs — had the control 
of administration in his hands. Without gimng scandal — without 
incurring any reproach or disgrace. Accnmulaie^zms^nn. In 
no long time — quickly. Estate — property. 

Amply sufficient to support etc. — large enough to enaole him 
to live like a duke. Dukedom— the dignity of a duke. A duke 
is a member of the highest order of nobility in England next 
to the princes of the blood royal. Prime minister — here loosely 
used to mean the chief minister. In the 17th century there 
was no officer with the title of prime minister. Walpole, who 
entered office in 1721 was the first minister who was properly 
entitled to this title. Tenure of power — period of office. Far 
exceeded cfe. — was greater than that of any other Englishman. 
Place — office. Lord Lieutenant of Ireland — was the representa- 
tive o| the English sovereign in Ireland and exercised 
supreme administrative authority in that country. The place 
of L(^d Lieulenant of Ireland etc. — The income or emoluments 
of t]^e office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland amounted to 
£40,000 a year. -emoluments ; income. 

Chancellor — ^in former times the Chancellor was a high 
officer of state and the King's most trusted minister. He was 
the keeper of the great seal and exercised a supervision 
over, idl the charters and important public documents. The 
Lord Chancellor of modern times is a judicial officer of the 
highest rank being the presiding judge, of the Court of 
Chancery. Clarendon (1609 — 74) — was the ablest minister 
of Charles I who appointed him Privy Councillor and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1643. After the Restora- 
tion he was the most trusted minister of Charles II who 
appointed him Lord Chancellor. Subsequently he lost the 
confidence of his king and was dismissed in 1667. It was 
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onder Clarendon's advioe that Dunkirk was sold to France 
in 1662. The last years of his life were spent in France 
where he composed his history of the Civil War. His daughter 
Anne was married to the Duke of York who afterwards 
became Kingr as James IL 

Arlington (1618—85) — Henry Bennet, First Earl of Arlinsrton, 
was one of the members of the Cabal Ministry. After the 
Restoration he was appointed the keeper of the Privy Purse 
and afterwards the Secretary of State which office he held 
from 1662 to 1674. He played a prominent part in arranflringr 
the secret treaty of Dover in 1670. LaiidcrdaZs (1616— 82)— 
John Maitland, the first Duke of Lauderdale, was one of the 
members of the Cabal Ministry. He had followed Charles II 
to Worcester in 1651 where he was taken prisoner. After the 
Restoration he was made Secretary for Scottish affairs which 
office he held from 1660 to 1680. Danhy--Bee notes on para- 
graph 14. 

Enormous — prodigious ; very large. (properly) 

expensive ; hence luxurious ; magnificent. Populace — common 
people. Dunkirk House — This was the name given in derision to 
the splendid town-house built by Clarendon in 1662, Dunkirk 
was sold this year to Louis XIV for £200,000 : this sale was 
very unpopular with Englishmen and their indignation was 
directed against Hyde, Charles's minister, who had been 
created Earl of Clarendon in 1661. It was popularly though 
wrongly supposed that the house was built with the heavy 
bribe received by Clarendon from Liuis for the sale of 
Dunkirk. Dunkirk— the northernmost port of France. It had 
been conquered by Cromwell from Spain in 1058. Stalely — 
noble-Iooking ; majestic. Pavilion — a mass of building in a 
park or a part of a larger edifice. Deer park — deer preserve. 
A park consists of extensive grounds round a house where 
game is preserved. Orangery — properly a plantation of orange 
trees. But as oranges do not thrive in the cold climate of 
England, rich men grow these fruits in hot-houses in their 
gardens where the air is artificially kept warm. 

Euston — a village in Suffolk. Macaulay refers here to 
Arlington's country seat situated in this village. His descrip- 
tion of the place is based on Evelyn's account who visited it 
in 1671 and 1677 . The following are some of the extracts 
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from Evelyn’s description : — “His (Arlington’s) house is a very 
noble pile, consisting of four pavilions after the French, beside 
a body of a large house, and, thougli not built altogether, but 
formed of additions to an old house, yet with a vast expense 
made not only capable and roomsome but very magnificent 
and commodious, as well within as without nor less splendidly 

furnished The orange-garden is very fine and leads 

into the garden-house, at the end of which is a hall to eat in, 

and the conservatory some hundred feet long The canal 

running under my lady’s dressing-room chamber-window, is 

fall of carps and fowl, which came and are fed there 

An ascending walk of trees a mile in length reaches to the 
park-pale which is nine miles in compass and the best for 
riding and meeting the game that I ever saw. There were 
now of red and fallow deer almost a thousand, with good 
covert, but the soil barren and flying sand, in which nothing 
will grow kindly.” 

The more than Italian luniry-^lhe palace more luxurious and 
beautiful than what can be seen in Italy. Macaulay refers to 
the great development of Pine Arts including Architecture in 
Italy in the loth and 16th centuries. a hamlet in Surrey 

on the Thames 11 miles from London. The village contains 
many elegant seats— the most imposing being Ham House 
erected ie 1610 for Henry Prince of Wales (eldest son of 
James H. The house passed in 167 i to the Duke of Lauderdale 
by his marriage with h]lizabeth, countess of Dysart, who had 
inherited it from her father. Evelyn who visited thi.s house 
ill August, 1678, describes it as follows '*After dinner I walked 
to Ham, to see the house and garden of the Duke of Lauderdale, 
which is indeed inferior to few of the best villas in Italy itself ; 
the house furnished like a great Prince’s ; the parterres, 
flower-|rardens, orangeries, groves, avenues, courts, statues, 
perspectives, fountains, aviaries, and all this at the banks of 
the sweetest river in the world, must needs be admirable." 

pieces of sculpture representing the human figure from 
the waist upwards. The gardens surrounding the mansions, 
of the rich are generally beautified with such figures. Aviaries 
—large enclosures where birds are kept confined ; bird-houses. 

W^e among the many signs --weTe some of the proole. 
shewed. The shortest road etc . — ^the means fay which 
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one could become enormously rich within a short time* 

The sumptuoff^ palace boandless wealth — Expl. Macaulay 

means to say that the best proof of the enormous incomes of 
the ministers of Charles If was to be found in the princely 
mansions the 3 ’' built for themselves. Clarendon’s London 
residence that people nicknamed 1 )unkirk House, Arlington's 
Euston Hall and Lauderdale's magnificent Ham House built 
at a great cost and luxuriously fitted up plainly indicated that 

occupying high posts in the government one could, within 
a very^ short time, become enormously rich. The quickest and 
shortest way to enrich oneself was to secure high posts in 
the government, which brought high salaries and illegal gains. 
True explanation — real reason. Unscnrup clous — unprincipled ; 
dishonest. Vinlenre—iwvy : vehemence ; rage. Struggled /iw" 
o^iee— strove fiercely to obtain positions of authority in the 
government. Tenacity — stubbornness. insults. 

Dangers— md.i\y of Cliarles Tl's ministers like Clarendon, 
Arlington and Danbj" were impeached for misgovernmenfl. 

Clung — adhered. Scandalous compliances— submissions ; 
ac'ts of servility. To which they stooped— ol which thej^ were 
guiltjr. lowered themselves : morally degraded 

themselves by slavishly acquiescing in the King s opinions. 
lUtain it — continue in possession of the office. That is the 

true retain tV— Expl. Macaiday points out that high 

government appointments in the days of Charles II carried 
very fat salaries and also a great amount of illegal gains. The 
prospect of making themselves enormously rich prompted 
the politicians of the day to seek for and cling to high offices 
in the government in utter disregard of all moral scruples. 
The passion for wealth made them blind to all sense of decency 
and dignity. They sought for offices with vehement desire 
regardless of all moral principles. They suffered troubles 
and insults while in office, and even ran the risk of losing the 
favour of the King or being impeached by the House of 
Commons (like Clarendon). Yet they stuck to the posts. 
Often they had most shamefully to submit to the wl^inui of 
the King and so sacrifice their honesty and personal convictions. 

Formidable— powevM. Opinion — Le,, public opinion ; views 
of the public on the conduct of the ministers. Standard-^ 
criterion; test. Integrity — honesty. Sigh as the standard of 
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Megrity — thoug^h statesmen are expected to be scrupulously 
honest in their conduct. Lamentable — deplorable. Public 

wcw— statesmen. P/ace— office. First Lord of Treasury— the 
Prime Minister grenerally holds the office. See notes on 
paragrraph 38. Secretary of the designation of the 

heads of the different departments of administration, 
the Secretary of State for Foreigrn Affairs, the Secretary 
of State for War, the Secretary of State for India etc. Were 
worth-H.e.^ carried a salary of. 

Fven in our own age pounds a year — Macaulay means 

to say that in spite of the liigrher standard of morality to which 
public men are required to conform in modern times and in 
spite of the power of public opinion, the character of ministers 
would undergo a sad changre for the worse, if their offices 
carried with them princely salaries. They might thereby be 
tempted to sacrifice their country’s interests or the claims of 
justice if by doing it they could continue to hold their offices. 
Emoluments — salaries ; profits. The highest class of functionaries 
—statesmen holding the highest offices in the administration, 
(jrown—increased. In proportion to efc.— corresponding to 
the increase of national wealth. wealth. Positively 

—doubtlessly ; certainly. decreased ; grown less. 

Happily etc — with the increase in the wealth of the country, 
the salaries of the highest officials might have proportionately 
gone up ; but these salaries have been reduced so that they 
may not be a temptation to unscrupulous men. 

Paragraph 40. In 1685, though agriculture was the chief 
source of national wealth, yet it was in a backward and imper- 
fect condition. Not more than half the area of the country 
could then be used for cultivation or pasture. The rest con- 
sisted of fens and forests inhabited by wild birds and beasts 
that have^ since become extinct or rare. 

Not exceeding two long Mvw— Macaulay refers to the period 
of 163 years that elapsed between 1685 and 1848 the date of 
his History. This is a period that is, covered by two long 
human lives. Multiplied — increased. thirty times. 

Appalling — frightful ; staggering. Afamed— frightened. Increase 
of the public burdens— growth of the taxes. Beassured—oom* 
forted ; relieved of their fear or anxiety. Eesourees — wealth ; 
poouniary means. Public resources— naMouul wealth. Increase 
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of the pvblie resources — firrowth of the national wealth. BtU 
those who are etc. — Macaulay means to say that on acconnt of its 
enormous growth of national wealth, the country (England) 
can easily bear the heavy burden of taxation imposed on 

The produce of the soil — the cropB grown on the land. Far 
exceeded — was much greater than. The other fruits of human 
industry — wealth derived from other activities such as manu- 
factures. In whai would now be etc. — i.e.^ the condition of 
agriculture compared with the present was unskilful and i 
defective. Rude — unskilful ; backward. Imperfect— defective. 
Arable land — plough land ; land that is tilled for crops. Pasture 
land — grass land ; laTid where grass is grown for the food of 
cattle. Political arithmeticians — economisiQ ; statisticians. The 
area of the kingdom— The totsi] urea, of England and Wales in- 
cluding water is about 58,325 square miles. 

Moor — heath ; an extensive tract of barren waste land . 
'^tract of open waste ground, esp. if covered with heather” 
—Oxford Dictionary. Eew— marsh ; swamp ; lowland partially 
or wholly covered with water ; “low marshy or flooded tract of 
land” — Oxford Dictionary. Computations — calculations. Con- 
firmed — supported. Road hooks — guide books for roads and 
distances. Routes — roads ; paths. Endless succession — conti- 
nuous series.* Orchards — ground covered with fruit trees. 
Hayfields—pustnve lancis ; grass lands. Hay is grass cut and 
cured as fodder for cattle. Beanfielis — lands covered with 

bean plants. Bean— is a sort of leguminous herb ; 

^5 1 R>om — passed. Ran through nothing hut — passed 
entirely through. Heath— moor. Swamp— low land covered 
with water ; fen. Wanen — land allowed to remain uncultivated 
for the breeding of rabbits. It is clear that many etc. — Macaulay 
means to say that portions of the country that were nothing 
but swamps and marshes in those times have since been 
reclaimed and produce valuable crops now. 

[Page 59, Footnote— Balanafi of Tnuie— properly means the equilibrium 
between the values of the exports ami imports of a country ; the expression 
IB also used to mean the amount necessary on one side or other to restore 
such an equilibrium.] 

[Page 60, Footnote— Jofew Ot^Uby (lGOO-1676) — an English author, printer 
and misceUaneous writer. properly one who desenta ^ 
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Drawings — pictures ; sketches. Grand Duke — a title of the 
rulers of some small kingdoms in Europe in former times: 
a sovereien duke inferior in rank to a king-. Grand Duke 
Cosmo— The reference is to Cosmo III, Grand Duke of Tuscany 
in Italy, who visited England in 1660. An account of his tour 
was afterwards published, with a number of drawings made 
by one of his retinue. Numerous ^racfs- many parts of the 
country. Now rich with cultivation — i.e., where corn now grows 
abundantly. barren ; uncultivated. Salisbury Plain — an 

extensive tract of undulating open upland in Wiltshire near 
the town of Salisbury. Large portions of it are occupied 
solely as sheep-walks. The famous ancient remains of 
Stonehenge stand on this plain. 

Enfield — a town in Middlesex ten miles to the north of 
London. The town now contains a government factory of 
small arms. Hardly out of sight of the smoke of the capital — /.e.. 
not far from the capital ; so near that the smoke of London 
can be seen from it; almost within the sight of Loudon. 
A region— m extensive tract. Inclosed fields — fields surrounded 
by fences. The fences would indicate that the fields have been 
brought under cultivation. The absence of the inclosed fields 
indicated that the country remained in wild and natural con- 
dition. As free — i.e., as utterly wild. As in an American forest — 
Large parts of the continent of America were covered with 
primitive forests in Macaulay’s days. Wandered— scoemed. 

Enfield, hardly out of sight, etc, — This statement is based, 
as Macaulay points out in the footnote, on an entry in Evelyn’s 

imivcinc including bolh iind luiiivens ; used also to mean ti 

geographer. Cosutograidwr Ogilhy was uiipointed •king’s cosmu- 

grajduT' after the destruct ion of his house jind booksliop by tlu' lire of 
London in KHiG. hulosrd country — land in the possession of pri\iitc 
individuals and surrounded by fences and railings to mark them out from 
the coinnions. Abingdom —\\\ Berkshire, n few miles from Oxford. 
GlonccMrr capital of (iloueestershire, a county in the west of 
England. Ihgglettfvadr -a town in Ikdfordshin* about 40 miles to the 
north-west of London. the capital of Lincolnshire in the cast 

of Knghind ; the c(mntry in Lincolnshire is tiat ami is mostly fenny. 

Nfii/fe cVfer/n;//— collection of valuable hooks and pictures. Ergncathed 
-left by will. G reunite (ITru-lSiG) — a well-known English statesman 
and book-collector. His valuable collection, bequeathed to the British 
Miiseam. is known as (ircnville Libraiy. The colteetiou includes the first 
folio Shsikes|ieare, 
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Diary under June 2,1676. The entry is recorded under 2nd 
June, 1676 and not 1675 as Macaulay points out. It runs as 
folio w^s: — “I went with my Lord Chamberlain to see a grarden 
at Knfield town ; thence, to Mr Secretary Coventry’s lodge ih 
the Chase. It is a very pretty place, the house commodious, 
the gardens handsome, and our entertainment very free, there 
being none but my Lord and myself. That which I mosi 
wondered at was, that in the compass of twenty-five miles, yet 
within fourteen of London, there is not a house, barn, church 
or building, besides three lodges. To this lodge are three 
great ponds, and some few inclosures, the rest a solitary desert, 
yet stored with not less than oOOO deer. These are prettj^ 
retreats for gentlemen, especially for those who are studious 
and lovers of privacy." 

Of layqe size — as distinguished from the smaller animals like 
foxes and rabbits. IVesermf— saved from destruction. Royal 
amusement or sport of the king. Which had been 
preserved eir, — i.e?., the wild boars were not allowed to become 
extinct in order that the King might enjoy the pleasure of 
huntiug them. Had been allowed etc. — i e., the inhabitants were 
forbidden by law to kill these animals. Ravage — waste ; spoil ; 
ruin. Tusks—the long protruding teeth of boars and elephants. 
Slaughtered — killed. Exasperated rustics — enraged peasants. 

TAcense — lawlessness. Civil War — the war between Charles f 
and the Parliament. 

The last wild hoars etc, — Macaulay explains in this sentence 
the way in which wild boars became extinct in England. 
These animals were preserved by a law so that they might 
provide an agreeable sport for the kings. Though they caused 
a great damage to the crops, yet the peasants were by law 
forbidden to kill them. The enraged peasants taking advantage 
of the lawless condition of the country during the Civil War 
slew these animals and thus they became extinct. N.B* The 
last wild boar in England was killed at Chartley in Staffordshire* 
in 1683. ' , . 

The last wolf-—i,e., the wolf after whose death this class of 
animals became extinct in England. Eoamed— roved in a wild 
condition. Our island-^i.e.. Great Britain containing bath? 
England tod Scotland. Httdbdm slain in Sc^land 
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probably became extinct in England about the end of the 15tfa 
century ; the last of these animals in Scotland is said to have 
been shot by Cameron of Lochiel in 1680. Breeds — classes; 
species. Noiv extinct--i.e„ that have now died out or disappeared 
from the country without leavingr any survivor. Quadrupeds'- 
four-footed animals. Cowuftes— shires : districts, [county, n. 
Territorial division in Great Britain, chief unit for administra- 
tive, judicial and political purposes — Oxford Diciionary^ Sacred 
—precious ; inviolable. A mere nuisance— only a noxious pest. 

The fox, whose life is, in many nuisance — ExpL Macaulay 

makes this remark in connection with his description of 
Eujgrland in 1685. In modern times with the spread of a^^- 
culture and the reclamation of the wild and waste lands, foxes 
have become companitively rare in England. The few that 
are still to be found in that country are carefuUy protected 
from bein^ killed by the peasants. For if these few foxes 
were killed by them, there would be an end of fox-huntingr 
as a sport for English nobles and gentlemen. Bui in the 17th 
century foxes were very plentiful as a larg*e part of the country 
remained in a wild condition. These animals were then con- 
sidered as mere pests on account of the ravai^es they caused 
and were sought to be destroyed by all means. 

Oliver Saint John (1598-1673)— was a famous English 
barrister who afterwards rose to be the chief-justice. He 
defended Hampden in the case brought against^m lor his 
refusal to pay the ship-money. He entered the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1640 and took active steps to have the Bill of Attainder 
passed against Strafford. Long Farliament—Bee notes on 
paragraph 2. 

Strafford (1593-1641)— Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
was a distinguished statesman and the ablest minister of 
Charles I. He became very unpopular for his policy of 
“Thorough” t.c., his advocacy of sweeping measures for 
asserting the King’s authority. He was impeached by 
Parliament on a variety of charges, was found guilty and 
executed in 1641. 

Td whom some law was to he pfven— which are to be hunted 
according to the rules of fair sport These rules require that 
these animals should be given a fair start and are to be 
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hunted only during* a particular season of the year. Swarsi— 
trapped. Knocked on the Aead— killed. WUhowt without 
any consideration or mercy. 

Oliver Si. John without pity-^^Kp]. Macaulay refers 

to a speech of Oliver St. John (made in the Longr Parliament 
about 1641) to prove that foxes were killed without mercy. 
Oliver St. John was supporting the impeachment of Strafford 
on charges of tyranny etc. Strafford was a cruel tyrant who 
deserved no pity, no merciful relaxation of the rigour of the law. 
In this connection St. John compared Strafford to a fox. For in 
his time the foxes were regarded as extremely mischievous 
wild animab, to be killed without mercy at all times and in all 
possible ways. They existed in large numbers and caused 
great losses to the agricultural population. On the other hand* 
stags and hares were regarded as beasts of the chase ; and 
they were thought to deserve some consideration and were 
hunted under restrictions provided by the laws of game- 
hunting (‘to whom some law was given’). 

N.B. The attitude towards foxes changed materially in the 
course of years. In Oliver St. John’s days foxes were very 
plentiful aud were regarded as mere nuisances to be killed 
mercilessly in all times and under all circumstances. But in 
Macaulay’s own days foxes were scarce ; they had ceased to 
give serious trouble to the agriculturists by damaging their 
crops etc. ; cChd they were treated as animals of the chase to 
be hunted under strict rules and regulations — not to be killed 
indiscriminately by every body. 

lUuetration — example ; comparison. Happy — suitable ; 

appropriate. Country gentlemen — English landed proprietors 
living in the rural areas (something like the moffusil zemindars 
of Bengal). These gentlemen are very fond of fox-hunting. 
In Euglish society, the term 'gentleman’ is applied to everyone 
above the rank of a yeoman. Of our time — of modem times. 
This illustration would he e^c.-^Macaulay means to say that 
country gentlemen of modern times would never approve of 
such wholesale destruction of these animals. Such reckless 
slaughter would result in the extermination of foxes and tibese 
gentlemen would thereby be deprived of the pleasures of fox- 
hunting. Not seUomHErequently. JCmacrs— wholesale slau^ter; 
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•destruction ill large numbers. Thronged — assembled in large 

numbers. Mmierei — collected. snares. 

Qwar^cr— mercy. With cub— «.e., great with young ; in a 
pregnant condition. F^t— exploit ; creditable deed. Merited — 
deserved. Bed deet — a name for the common stag found in 
the temperate parts of Europe and Asia. In Great Britain this 
animal is now found in a wild state only in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Gloucestershire^ 2 l county in the west of England. 
Hampshire — a county in the south of England. Grampian Hills 
— the well-known mountain-chain in Scotland forming the 
natural rampart which separates the Highlands from the Low- 
lands. (^ueen Anne — the younger daughter of James II ; she 
reigned in England from 1702 to 1714. Portsmouth —See notes 
on paragraph 23. Wild hull — the aurochs or the European 
bison. It was once widely distributed through the forests of 
Europe but has now become almost extinct. A few herds are 
still to be found only in the forests of Lithuania. J/awe— long 
flowing hair growing on the head and neck of some animals 
like the lion and the horse. 

Badger— 0 . burrowing carnivorous animal of the size of 
fox. 2br/«o?^5— winding. Made his dark and tortuous hole— 
because the badger is a burrowing animal and lives in holed. 
Copsewood—hvoehwood; a thicket of small trees: ‘a wood of 
small growth for periodical cutting” — ^Chambers's Dictionary), 
Wild cat—e, carnivorous animal resembling a domestic cat 
but somewhat larger and more powerful. Ft is very destruc- 
tive to smaller domestic animals like lambs, kids and poultr,^. 
Wailing— Mtterm^ their plaintive cries. small houses'; 

cottages at gates of park or grounds of large houses, occupied 
by rangers and other servants. JKanflfcrs—koepers of parks or 
forests. Whittlehury — a parish in Northumptonshire. It was 
formerly a forest. Xeedwood—a,!! ancient English forest in 
Straffordshire. It was disforested in ISOl and is now mostly 
cultivated. Martin — a small fur-bearing carnivorous animdl 
resembling a sable. The word is more commonly spelt ajs 
marten, ^ 

Granhourne Chase— e, wooded tract in Wiltshire extending 
neatly to Salisbury and still abounding in deer. The 

fur of the marten is used for hats, muffs etc. Bepuied — 
considered. Sahler-a carnivorous anipaaLof ^4h6 weasel family . 
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found in the northern parts of Asia, Europe and America ; 
*small brown-furred arctic and subarctic carnivorous quad* 
ruped allied to martens^’— (Oaj/brd Dictionai^), It is famous 
for its fine, soft fur. Fen eagles — eagrles frequenting' swamps 
-and preying* on fish and smaller birds ; called also fish- 
hawks or moor buzzards. Measuring more than nine feet between 
the extremities of the wings— the length between the tips of 
the two wings being more than nine feet. Extremities — 
tips ; ends. Norfolk— SiXL English county bordering on the 
sea to the east. sand-hills near the shore : [down, 

n. Open high land, esp. (pi.) treeless undulating chalk 

uplands used For pasture—O-r/bn/ Diciionary,] From 

the British Channel to Yorkshire — i.e., along the entire length 
of the eastern sea-ooast from the south to the north. Bustards — 
•birds belonging to the (dass of runners. The great bustard 
is the largest game bird of Europe and was formerly common 
in Great Britain, [/‘bustard, n. Genus of large, swift-running 
•birds, [peril, mixture of T)?' histarde, oustarde^ both f. L avis tarda 
slow bird (the inappropriate adj. unexplained)”— Oaj/brd 
Dictionary,] Strayed — roamed. Troops — flocks. 

Cambridgeshire— e, county in the midland district of 
England. It is fenny in character and is famous for its 
great university. Lincolnshire — a maritime county on the 
eastern coast of England. It is generally flat and fenny in 
•character. Immense clouds — vast flocks. -multitudes ; 

large numbers. Cranes — wading birds with straight bills 
and . long necks and legs ; i Races — classes of 

animals. Progress of civilization — ^.e., the advance of the 
country from its previous backward condition. Extirpated — 
utterly destroyed ; exterminated. Diminished — reduced. Speci- 
men — one of a number of things or animals taken to be a 
representative of its class. Bengal tiger — or royal tiger is the 
name given to the largest and most powerful class of these 
animals. Pound chiefly in the Sunderbans of Bengal. Polar 
hear — or white bear is the name given to the large bears that 
inhabit the arctic regions. The Bengal tiger and the Polar 
bear are never seen in a wild state in England. They are 
generally exhibited as show animals. 


[Page 63, Footnote— 117/ //r (1720— 1793)— funoiis English natundist; 
author of the 'Natural flislory ami AniicfHiiieH of Sdbome, 

S. P.— 8. 
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Paragraph 41. The progress of civilisation is best evideno* 
ed by the Statute Book. Since the accession of George II 
4000 acts were passed enclosing over ten thousand square 
miles. During less than a century, a quarter of the country 
has been converted from a wilderness into a fertile field. 

This great change — viz., the reclamation of wild tracts into 
arable and pasture lands. IVaccd-- folio ?red. Statute Book — 
a record of the laws passed by Parliament. A statute (as 
distinguished from common law) is a law passed by the 
legislature of a country. Inclosure These acts (laws) 
were passed by Parliament permitting the enclosing (fencing 
in) of land which previously had remained unenclosed being 
common field or common waste. With the progress of 
agriculture and growth of population, enclosure acts multiplied. 
These benefited the large landowners at the expense of. the 
poor people who were deprived of their rights in the common 
land. '^The commoners, who were generally poor and unable 
properly to represent their case, often suffered by enclosure, 
obtaining inadequate compensation^' — Chambers's Encyclopoedia, 

Since George thi^ Second came to the throne — i.e., in 1727. 
Authority^le,, sanction. Moderatesoher ; not extravagant. 


Bell (1792-1882)— a dotital Burgeon and a famous zoologist ; he 
published a number of zoological treatises and an edition of White’s 
Selbome, (162^1697)— an English antiquarian, he was appointed 

by the crown to make antiquarian surveys and formed large 
topographical collections in WiltAire. Natural History—^ term used 
to mean the sciences of botany and zoology collectively ; sometimes used of 
zoology alone. Wiltshire^m inland county in England north of Hamp- 
shire and Dorset. Morton (1671— 1726)— an Engtisn naturalist ; he was 
the author of The Natural History of Nortkarmlonshire with some 
of its antiquities'' Willoughby (1635— 1672>— a famous naturalist; he 
travelled with his friend Bay through England and through Europe oollect- 
ing natural history specimens ; his work on ornithology was published in 
Latin in 1676 and in English in 1678. Omifhology— the branch of zCdlogy 
/ithat treats of birds. Ray (1627— 1705 »— a famous English naturaliitt: he 
mposfxi works on botany and entomology and on the death of his maid 
(7/mffhby took up his unfinished zoological work. He is commonly 
nearlv^^ as the father o£ Natural History in England. Latham 1740— 
fiiT* ‘an ornithologist; his chief work was A General History of Birds." 
lur oi ggjj j abstract. Browne (1605— 16^)— a physieiaa 

<2ons^aCamous English author.] 
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UncuUivated — ie., wild and unreclaimed. Ill cttUivated — care- 
lessly or unskilfully cultivated. Fenced— enclosed. iVeprte/ore— 
owners of the lands. WithoiU any application to the legislature — 
t.e., without any Parliamentary sanction. Legislature- a body 
of persons in a country invested with the GonMiitutional power 
to make and repeal laws. The British Parliament is the 
lefrislature of Britain. Gan only he conjectured- can only be 
roughly guessed and not known accurately. Little more than, 
a century — ^from 1727 to 1848, t.e., only 121 years lumed from 
a wild etc. — converted from a barren waste into a smiling and 
fruitful land. 

Paragraph 42. The system of agriculture pursued wae 
defective and hence the produce of the sod was poor. Now- 
a-days the total yield of grains cnn*-iderably exceeds thirty 
million quarters but in those times it was less than ten 
million quarters. 

The kingdom— ‘i.e.^ England. Close— end. The farming — the 
system of agriculture or cultivation. Though greatly improved' 
since the civil war — though it was much better than it was at 
the time of the civil war. Was not such etc.— i.e., was rude and 
unskilful compared with the present system of cultivation. 
Effectual adequat3 arrangements; measures able to 

produce the intended effects. Public authority— i.e., the govern- 
ment of the country. Produce— yield; quantity of crops 
grown. Misgiving— disirnst; doubt. Statietics— the science 
which deals with the collecti(>n and classification of facts- 
relating to the condition of the people of a country. Diligence — 
industry. FWeWy— truthfulness; honesty. Whose reputation 
etc.— who are well-known for their industry and love of truth. 
Average— ordinary ; usual. Rye—n grain closely resembling: 
wheat but inferior to it. Quarters— As a measure of grain a 
quarter is the fourth part of a ton or eight bushels. A busheP 
is almost equal to ten seers. Wretched — miserable. 

N.B. Dr. Bowley shows in the followintr note on the- 
agrioultural produce of England that the yield of wheat haa 
greatly fallen off since Macanlay wrote. “The earliest aconrate 
figures date back only from 1H66, ten years after Macaulay, 
wrote. The following table shows the increase of agrioultarai 
ImiH, and the considerable teansferenoe of land from arable' 
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( inpIudioff .aU. that is ploagrhed ia any part of the rotation of 
erbpeji to permanent srrass or pasture land 

EMQiiAND Wales 



1866 

1907 

1866 

1907 

■ . 

Aerefi 

Acjrs 

Aereif 

. Acres' 

Arabloj- • 

]:i,23G,(XX) 

10,778,000 

1.026,000 

769,0a) 

Pernianent grass 

0, ODD, (XXI 


1.258,000 

2,(J22,000 

Total agricultural area ... 

22;2:U),0(X) 

21,586,(K)() 

2,284,000 

2,791,000 

Total area including 
forests, moors and 
wastes 

32,382, (XX) 


. -1.718,000 



The change in the proportion of arable to pasture land is 
said to have begun soon after 1871. 

The wheat crop of England in 1907 was about 6V2 million 
quarters, that of Wales, Scotland and Ireland about half a 
million. The falling off of this crop is shown roughly as 
follows : — 


Wheat crop of United Kingdom. 


1848 circa 

12 millions ("Macaulay : a wretched crop’) 

1866-70 

11 

1870-80 

9% „ 

1880-90 

8'’A ., 

1890-00 

Vh „ 

1900-06 

7 to 7V2 millions. 


The fall appears now to be checked, temporarily or not. 
The total crop of Barley, Oats, and Beans in England and 
Wales in 1907 exceeded 20 million quarters, that of Eng lan d 
being 19 millions. This is about the same as Macaulay’s esti* 
mate for 1848. The fall in the production of cereals appears, 
thej^ be confined to wheat. 

' Meanwhile, the number of cattle in England has increased 
by 50 per cent since 1866, that of horses 20 per cent '^oo' 
I87O4 that of pigs about 10 per cent since 1866, while the dum- 
ber of sheep has hardly changed. In the increase'' of dairy' 
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produce and of meat is to be found a counterbalance to the 
diminution of wheat.” 

GomptUaUan — calculation. Gregory -Knp— See notes ©» 
parag:raph5. Strongest clay—‘Le„ not loamy soil; firm and 
compact soil. Consumed used. Easy — affluent; well- to* 
do. Charles Davenant — See foot-note to paragraph 5. Acute- 
keen ; shrewd. Well-informed — well-read. Though most unr 
principled, etc. — Macaulay refers to Davenant’s attacks on the 
clergy in his Essays upon the Balance of Power. Unprincipled — 
dishonest ; unscrupulous. Rancorous — spiteful ; malignant- 
As < 0 — as regards. Items — particulars ; heads. Conclusions — 
inferences. 

Paragraph 43. The principle of the rotation of props 
was not understood. Cattle were slaughtered in large 
numbers at the beginning of the cold weather for fodder was 
scarce, and people had to live on salted meat during winter: 

Rotation of the practice of cultivating an orderly 

succession of different crops on the same land. The fertility 
of the soil is maintained by the regular succession (rotation) 
of crops. And the reason is this. The soil supplies nitpogeur 
^ potash, lime, phosphoric acid and other things as food for the 
plants that grow on it. Wheat, barley, oats and other crops 
do not require the same proportion of these things. One crop 
requires more of potash. Another requires more of hydrogen. 
So if the same crop is grown in successive seasons on the 
same plot of land, its fertility as regards certain constituents 
is completely exhausted. For maintaining and restoring the 
fertility of the soil a regular rotation of different suitable crops 
is of the highest value. 

Imperfectly understood— not thoroughly known. Lately^ 
recently. Turnip— the familiar vegetable with a roundish root 
allied to the cabbage. It is much cultivated as food for cattle 

and sheep especially in winter ; I Afforded — provided; 

Nutriment — that which nourishes; food. Practice — custom. 
*'Up to the early part of the eighteenth century, husbandry 
had been poor, and the necessity of leaving com land fallow 
once in three years had made the produce of the soil soan^. 
Lord Townshend, after his quarrel with 'Walpole, encourag^ 
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•by his example, the cultivation of turnips, and as turnips oould 
be planted in the third year in which the gr^ound had hitherto 
been left fallow, the crops were largrely increased.”— Oaritwer. 

During the season when etc. — i.e,, in winter. Scanty — t.e., not 
abundant ; scarce. SaUed — i.e., the meat was preserved with 
salt. Gentry — grentlemen, not to speak of peasants and men 
of poorer classes Tasted — could eat. Game — meat of wild 
animals and birds used as food. House managrement 

of a house and of domestic affairs. Which were consequently 
much more etc. — i.e., the meat of wild animals and fish was 
more commonly used as food than now. Northumberland House^ 
hold Book — a book containingr a record of the regrulations and 
expenses of the Earl of Northumberland in the 15th century. 
Henry the Seventh— -Kings of Engrland ; he reiprned from 1485 to 
1509. Fresh meat— as opposed to salt meat. Attendant on a great 
Earl — «.e., who formed the retinae of a powerful noble. Interval 
— period. Midsummer — the 24th June, the feast of the nativity 
of St. John the Baptist. Michaelmas — 29th September — the 
least of St. Michael, the angrel. Laid in their stock etc. — stored 
their supply of salt meat. Martinmas — the 11th November, 
the feast of St. Martin. Martinmas beef — beef from oxen 
'killed on Martinmas. 

Paragraph 44. The sheep and the ox of those times were 
•of a comparatively diminutive size. The horses were of a poor 
quality and foreign breeds were preferred. The need of 
improving the native stock by the infusion of new blood was 
felt by the most competent judges. 

Diminutive — of small size. ”In 1755, Bakewell began to 
improve the breed of sheep and cattle by judicious crossing. 
The result was that, before long, a sheep or an ox produced 
twice as many pounds of meat as before, and that the meat 
was far more tasty. Improvements in agriculture and cattle* 
breeding were possible, because landowners were wealthy 
enough to enclose waste lands and .to make poor lands fit for 
culture” — Gardiner. 

[PlM 66, Footnote — M* Culloeh (1789 — ^1864) — ^English Btatistician and 
'political economist. He was the author of a number of statistical and 
ccpnemical works published between 1841 and I860.] 
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Our native horses-^Le , horses of Engrlish stock ; horses bom 
and bred in England, Serviceable — useful. Small esteem — ^poor 
repute. Fetched very low prices’— were valued very littlew 
One with another— on an average. Foreign breeds — horses 
belonging to stock.^ other than English. Pre/erred— esteemed. 
Jennets— 2 i breed of small Spanish horse. Chargers — war-horses 
Pageantry— show; parade; public procession or exhibition 
ilmtocraci/— nobles. Flemish — belonging to Flanders. Trotted 

— ran in a steady pace faster than walk. Peculiar grace — 
characteristic charm or elegance. Reared — bred ; raised. 

Ponderous equipage— coach. Rugged pavement — uneven 
street. Dray horse — a strong, heavy horse used in drawing 
carts. Race horse— *a, breed of horses remarkable for swiftness 
used in running races. 

Gigantic quadrupeds— hugo animals. The reference is to 
the EngUgh cart horses. These are huge animals usually 
of a black colour and are about 17 hands (‘Hand* — “a lineal 
measure of horse’s heigh t=4 in. — Oxford Dictionary) or more 
high. Glass — count ; reckon. }Vhich all foreigners now class etc . — 

visitors to London are struck with surprise at the huge size 
of these horses. Walcheren—\he westernmost province of Zea- 
land in Holland. It is of a low level and marshy in character# 

Childers— Qommoo\y known as Flying Childers was a 
famous race-horse that had the “Darley Arabian” for its sire. 
It was foaled in 1715 and died in 1741. The animal was never 
beaten in any race and was the wonder of its age. Eclipse — 
the most celebrated race-horse in the annals of the turf. It 
was named after the eclipse of the sun that occurred on 1st 
April 1764 on which day the animal was foaled. Its racing 
career commenced in 1769. The animal ran for 18 years and 
was never beaten. '^Eclipse first and the rest nowhere” was 
the famous remark made by its owner, when this horse 
easily won the first race. The ancestors of Childers and Eclipse 
etc. — The reference is to the fact that thorough-bred race-horses 
of modern times trace their descent from Arab horses. The 
founders of this stock of English horses were Byerly Turkf 
Darley Arabian and Oodolphin. Arabian— three Arab horses 
imported into England in the reign of William III. Sands— 
deserts. 

Passion — strong love. Amusements of the turf — pleasures 
of the horse-race. Turf— a grassy plot; sod; henoe race 
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course. Horse-raoing received a great impetus during tiie- 
reign of Charles 11. He re-built the house at Newmarket 
which had been erected by James I but had since fallen intc- 
decay. The Round Course was made in 16G6 and racing at 
the head-quarters was regulated in the moat systematic way. 
Charles II was the first monarch who entered and ran horses- 
in his own name. Studs — collections of horses kept for racing 
or riding. Infusion — admixture. By an infusion of new blood 
by crossing it with horses of a different breed. The importance 
of improving our studs etc. — people clearly understood the 
necessity of improving the English horses by crossing them 
with horses of a superior breed. View — object. Barbs- a 
superior breed of horses found in Barbary in north Africa. 
N.B. James Ts taste for racing led him to purchase an Arab* 
stallion named '‘Markham Arabian.” Charles IT bought a 
number of foreign horses and mares for breeding. These 
included a Barb mare. There were fresh importations in the 
reign of William [II. The best known of these were Byerly 
Turki* Darley Arabian and Godolphin Arabian from which the 
modern thorough-breds trace their descent. 

Whose authority on such subjects etc. — whose opinions on the 
question deserved the greatest respect. The Duke of Newcastle 
WTlliam Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle (li >92 -1676), was a 
staunch adherent of Charles I. He was a patron of Ben 

Jonson and Dryden and wrote a book "'‘New Method t0‘ 

dress Horses" in 16G7. Sir John Fenwick ( 1579-1658)— an English 
politician ; he was one of the commissioners for the suppres- 
sion of violence in the border districts and held the office of 
the high sheriff of Northumberland. Pronounced declawd ; 
affirmed. Meanest hack — the most worthless horse. A Mack 
is a horse used in all kinds of work or a common saddle- 
horse as distinguished from hunters and racers. Tangier — i.e.. 
from Barbarj"; see notes on paragraph 20. Finer progeny — better 
off-spring. Sire — father ; the use of the word in this sense is 
confined to the lower animals. They would not readily havg^ 

believed Barbary — Macaulay is referring to the poor quality 

of English horses in the days of King Charles II, and the 
great improvement in their quality in later times. Considering' 
the poor quality of the English horses in the 17th century 
it was difficult for Englishmen of those times like the Duke of' 
New'^^fle and Sir John Fenwick to believe that in later times- 
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English horses would reach a very high standard of exeellsBCe. 
It was difficult for them to believe that foreigners in future 
times would be as eager to import EJuglish horses as English- 
men of their time were eager to obtain horses from Barbary 
and other foreign countries. 

Paragraph 45. The increase of the mineral wealth of Eng- 
land has been much greater than the increase of the animaE 
and vegetable produce. The only mines then worked .were 
those of tin in Cornwall producing a third of their present 
yield. The copper mines were not worked. The salt manufac- 
tured was of a poor quality and large importations had to be 
made from France. i 

Vegetable ami animal produce — agricultural wealth and’ 
the wealth of live-stock, ie,, cattle, horses etc. Mineral wealth — 
wealth derived from produce of the mines. Cornwall— bl county 
in the souih-west of England; it is rich in tin and 'Other 
minerals. Tyrian Phamician ships {Synecdoche). Tyre 

was an ancient Fhamician city, situated on the coast tl Syria. 
The Phcjcnicians were the most daring sailors and enterprising 
merchants of ancient times. They are said to have carried on 
trade with Britain in the west and India in the east. 

The pillarf! of Herctdes — a translation of Latin Columne 
Rercidis ; a name given by the ancient Romans to the rock of 
Gibraltar (old name Calpe) and the mountain on the other side 
of the strait (Abyla). 

N.B. This name — the pillars of Hercules — was given to- 
these mountains in allusion to the legend that Hercules in the 
A>urse of his travels in search of the oxen of Geryones raised 


[Page 08, YooiixoXQ— Dappled Flanders ///r/rrif- a quotation from Pope's- 
Ei)istle to Mrs. Martha Blount : — 

“The gods, to curse J *amela with her prayers, 

Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares.” 

Dappled-spotted : ‘‘variegated with rounded spots or patches or colour 
oi shmcl^— (Oxford Dicltoftary), Marks of greatness— Siam of wealth and 
high social position. /’<i7pe (3688— 1744>“a famous English poet. Vti^ar 
popular saying. The grey mare 4s the better horsc'^SL proveibiA 
expression, meaning a wife who rules over her husband. The proverb 
to be older, though its connection with “Flanders mares” may have 
a new piquancy .X • ' 
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these pillars as the monuments of journey. They were 
rejrarded by the aneients as the farthest limit of a man's travels. 

Cornwall and Devon were known in ancient times 
under the name of GassUendes or the “Tin island.” It is not 
known for certain whether Phoenician or Carthajrinian traders 
actually visited Cornwall or whether they obtained their supply 
of tin througrh Oaul. But it is known deCnitely that the tin of 
the district was largely exported from a verv early period and 
that the mines were still worked under the Romans. 

Subterranean productions — mineral produce. Subterranean — 
lying under the surface of the earth or under ground. Extracted 
— drawn; produced. About a third of what it now m — the 
produce of the Cornish tin-mines amounted to 5500 tons in 
1860. It rose to 10,200 tons in 1870 but has been decreasing 
since then. 

Veins of copper— narrow masses of rocks full of copper ore 
intersecting other rocks. ‘ fissure in rock filled with 

deposited matter” — {Oxford Dictionary), In the same region — 1 . 6 .. 
closets the tin-mines of Cornwall. Landowner — owner of an 
estate or landed property. Account — consideration. Estimating 
—calculating, N.B. The copper mines of Cornwall remained 
unnoticed till recent times because the mineral lies deep in 
the earth. 

In 1861 ihe mines of Devon and Cornwall together were 
estimated to furnish one-third of the copper raised throughout 
other parts of Europe and the British Isles. The production 
of the English copper-mines has greatly decreased since then 
because it can be obtained more cheaply from elsewhere. Dr. 
Bowley shows that the total yield of the Cornish mines that 
amounted to 20,000 tons in 1854 sank to 670 tons in 1907. 
Yidd — ^produce. Of all description — of all classes of minerals. 

Bed— layer or seam. Rock salt — mineral salt ; salt occurring 
in rocklike masses in mines. There are other varieties of 

[Pa^ 69, Footnote— (1678-1742)- Cornish historian ; he projec* 
4ed a histoiy of Cornwall for which he colleetcxl topographical and genealo- 
gical information Lord de IhtnstavUle (1757— 18115)— a politician and an 
author of political and agricnltnral treatises. Carett ( J555— 16^)— was the 
author of a ^^Sureay of Comwair published in 1602. 

Borlase (1695-1772)— an English antiquary ; wrote several works in- 
cluding Antiqttities’\ Begums— statistics.] 
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Halt such as sea-salt, bay-salt ChesUrer—m Eniaflish county 
on the western coast borderingr on the river Mersey. The 
chief English salt-mines are situated in this county. Salmon 
notes that the first bed of rock-salt was discovered near 
Northwich in 1670 in Cheshire ^durinpr a search for coaL 

Rude procese — crude, unskilful means or operation of 
manufacture. Brine pita— or wells of salt water from 
which water is taken to be manufactured into salt Brine — salt 
water. Was held in no high etc. — was considered to be of poor 
quality. Pans — t.c., brine pans, t.c., “iron vessels or shallow 
pits” — [Oxford Dictionary) : basins of salt water where salt is 
formed by evaporation. Exhaled-- guve out Sulphurous stench 
— offensive smell like that of sulphur. Evaporation — the 
transformation of a liquid or a solid into vapour. Salt is 
manufactured by collectiDgr sea-water into a shallow basin and 
allowing: the water to evaporate throufifh heat The substance 
which was left — the solid portion that remained after the dis- 
appearance of water. Was scarcely fit afc.— because it was salt 
of a very crude type and contained many impurities. Attributed 
— ascribed ; considered as being due. 

Scorbutic — pertaining: to tJie disease of scurvy. For an 
explanation of ‘scurvy’, see notes on paragraph 31. Pulmonary 
—pertaining: to the lungs. Scorbutic and pulmonary complaints— 
scurvy and the diseases of the lungs. Unwholesome condiment — 
unhealthy seasoning. Condiment — something which adds taste 
or relish to food ; here used to mean salt, [condiment, n. 
Thing used to give relish to food — Oxford Dictionary.] Regular 
systematic. Considerable— large. 

Springs — t.e., of salt water. Our own immense demand — i.e., 
the huge quantity required for the consumption of the English 
nation. Foreign countries — e.g.y India where English salt is even 
now largely consumed by the poorer classes. 

Paragraph 46. The growth of the manufacture of iron has 
been much greater. Iron could then be manufactured on a 
very small scale because the employment of wood for the 

[Page 70, Footnotcr—PhilosopkieaJ Tramaetions--ihe journal in which 
the work of the Royal Society is published.] 
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smeltingr of ores was forbidden by law. Towards the close of 
Charles ITs reign the total quantity of iron, manufactured m 
England, did not exceed ten thousand tons. 

Improvement — growth; development. Iron establish- 

ments for the manufacture of iron. Lo7ig existed — Iron mines 
wer6 first worked in Britain in the first century B.C. Pros- 
pered — flourished. Regarded with no favourable eye — i.e,, viewed 
with dislike. Smelting the ore — melting (or fusing) the ore for 
the purpose of separating and refining the metal. Ore — the 
unrefined form in which metal is found in mines. The ore was 
melted in those times by means of charcoal fire. The rapid' 
consumption of wood — the quick destruction of forests to supply 
fuel for the iron manufacturers. Excited the alarm of politicians— 
roused the fear of the public men, it was feared that if 
wood were consumed at such a rapid rate, the whole country 
would soon be without timber. 

Elizabeth — Queen of England ; she reigned from 1568 to- 
1603. Feeding the furnaces — supplying fuel to the huge furnaces 
in which iron ore was heated. N.B. About the end of the^ 
16th century the iron-works of Sussex and the neighbouring 
counties had grown so extensive that their consumption of 
timber for fuel became a serious matter. So an Act waS' 
passed in ^Elizabeth’s reign to prevent their further extension. 
Attempts were now made to use coal as a fuel. A patent for 
this purpose was granted in 1611 to a manufacturer who how- 
ever does not seem to have been successful. Somewhat later 
Dud Dudley succeeded in producing both cast iron and malle- 
able iron by the aid of coke but met with so much opposition 
from the charcoal smelters that he abandoned the process. 
Interfered — interposed. The Parliament had interfered etc—Le,^ 
the practice of burning wood for the manufacture of iron was 
forbidden by law. In 1558 a law was passed forbidding the 
use of wood as fuel for iron furnaces. Languished — declined;, 

did not prosper. From abroad — ^from foreign countries. Cast— 
manufactured ; to form into a particular shape by pouring* 
liquid metal into a mould ; the reference is to the production 
of pig^iron, i.e., iron cast into the form of blocks or bars as it 
comes from the smelting furnace. Fig-iron is afterwards con* 
verted into steel and other forms of iron. Depressed state — 
dull condition. 
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i/ less thm a million of ions efe.-~The enormous growth, of 
English iron industry since Macaulay wrote will appear from 
’the following figures collected by Bowley. 

Quantity of 
pig-iron produced 


1854 

3,100,000 tons 

1870 

(iOOOOOO 

1880 

7700000 

1903 

8900000 


Paragraph 47. Coal was used not for any manufacture. It. 
was used as ordinary fuel for domestic consumption in the 
districts where it was produced and in London. The annual 
-consumption of coal in London in the present age is at least 
ten times of what it was in those times. 

More important than iron itself — because coal lies at the 
root of England’s wealth and industrial greatness. Species’-^ 
kind. Ordinary fuel — substance commonly used for domestic 
fires, Beds — seams ; deposits ; coal-field. Water-carriage — 

transport by sea and river. Which could easily he supplied^ 
where it could be easily carried by sea or water. 
Hence it was commonly known by the name of sea-coal to 
distinguish it from charcoal brought by land. Extracted— 
raised. mines. Consumed — used up. Imperial city — 

•the mighty city of London, the capital of a powerful empire. 
The consumption of London etc. — the huge quantity of coal 
used in London appeared to indicate the wealth of the people. 
They scarcely hoped to he believed — i.c., they considered it to be 
almolat unbelievable. Affirmed — stated. Chaldrons — a measure 
of coal varying in different places. A London chaldron is 
aboht twenty-five hundredweights and a half — a Nev^casUe 
chaldron being about double of this quantity. Metropot ^ — 
properly mother city ; hence the chief city of a kingdom. 

Amual produce — yearly output. Moderate computation— 
modest calculation. Bowley quotes the following figures , to 

[pipage 71, Yootnote- Yarnudon (lGlG-1681)-“a famous eua^nect and 
agriculturist ; publisdied works on various schemes for improvempat of 
^dish maiiuf^turcs and commerce. Porter ( 1 792-1 852 i— an economist 
4111x1 statistician ; published The Progress of the Xatmifrom.tJte 

Century^' 18364H and other papers# rerspiemns^hsi ^ 
lucid. ' <3b hulk ; extent. [ - , : , . v « > ^ 
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show the enormous increase in the produce of coal in the 
United Kingdom since Macanlay wrote 


1850 

1864 

1870 

1880 

1907 


40,000,000 tons 

64,600,000 „ 
110,431,100 „ 

146.970.000 „ 

267.831.000 „ 


Paragraph 48. In England rent has been rising along 
with these changes. The increase has been different in 
different districts. 

It has on the average increased fourfold. 

Have been in progress — ^have been taking place. Constantly^ 
steadily. JfMtttpWcd— increased. Quadrupledsrown four 

times. 

Paragraph 49. A large proportion of rent was divided 
among country gentlemen. Their position and character 
decided the fate of the nation at important crises. 

Proportion — share. TTa* divided among — was shared or 
enjoyed by. Country gentlemen — landed proprietors living in 
the rural i^arts of the country and occupying a rank below tho 
nobility and above the yeomanry; molfusil zemindars with 
moderate estates and incomes. Position — social rank. 

Influence— 'po^er and authority. 

N.B. The country gentlemen (the moffusil zemindars of 
England with moderate incomes) exercised a great deal of 
Hnfluenoe in the politics of the country. They filled the higher 
posts in the public services, in the army and the navy. Moat 
of the higher ecclesiastical offices were held by them. Their 
\’^oioe counted for much in the counsels of government. They 
practically controlled the social and political life of the- 
country* 

Pfu^ns — strong feelings, enthusiasms and prejudices. For 
example, their love of monarchy helped the restoration of King 
Charles II to the throne : their hatred of Roman Catholicism^ 
led to the passing^ of tlie Te<t Act Conjunctures-^iiBeB. 
Defemtaeii— shaped ; decided. For by their influence eie . — for 
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the influence of these men shaped the history of the nation 
under critical circumstances. 

Paragraph 50. The country gentlemen of those times 
were rude and unrefined compared with their present des- 
cendants. They were poorer, and hence they were compelled 
to live on their estates. So their tastes could not be refined 
by foreign travel or frequent visits to London, the capital. They 
were men of little education, culture or refinement; often 
coarse and even vulgar in their amusements ; indulging freely 
in oaths and abuses, living in houses that could boast of no 
decoration, and eating and drinking in excess. Their lives 
were spent among rustic companions in the pursuit of rural 
occupations. 

N.B. The picture of the country gentleman’s character is 
a httle exaggerated. It may be true in detbil^. but the total 
impression of coarseness and vulgarity is hardly rrue to fact. 
In his usual way, Macaulay is swept on by the force of 
rhetoric. 

We should he much mistaken — it would be a serious error. 
Pictured to ourselves — imagined. properly attendants 

on knights of former times ; hence country gentlemen ; landed 
proprietors of good families below the rank of nobles. County 
members — knights of the shires ; representatives of the counties 
or districts in Parliament (as distinguished from the representa- 
tives of cities or boroughs). presidents. Quarter 

sessions — a criminal court held every three months by justices 
of the peace in the counties for the trial of criminal cases and 
for the disposal of miscellaneous business like matters 
connected with highways, Poor Law administration etc. ' The 
chairmen of these meetings would be very important personages 
in the districts. The term quarter refers to the fact that these 
courts met every three months. [Quarter sessions, a court of 
Justices of the Peace (q.v.) established in 1350-51, and mee^ng 
once a quarter. Most of their administrative duties , were 
in 1888 transferred to the county councils— Chambers's 
JEncyctopoedia,] 

With whom we are familiar — ie«, whom we see in our timte. 
Liberdl education — training befitting a gentleman ; edueatioB 
that enlarges and disciplines the mind. Distinguished school-^ 
famous and respectable school Macaulay is tfainkiiig 
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•of the famous public schools of Enerland such as Eton, 
Harrow, etc. Distinguished coKeflffi— Macaulaj^' is referring to 
the famous colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. An excellent 
scholar — a man of culture and learning. He has generally seen 
etc. — very commonly he has travelled through foreign counlries 
(Prance, Germany, Italy, etc.). In modern times the education 
•of an English student is not considered complete before he 
has taken a tour through foreign countries after finishing 
his studies at college. Considerable joarf-— large portion. Has 
generally been, etc. — because it is now the fashion for well-to-do 
people to visit London during the season. Ttefinements of the 
xapital — polish and elegance that characterise town life. The 
refinements of the capital, etc. — He displays in his country home 
'the polished and the elegant tastes that he acquired in the 
capital. Rural seats — country abodes. Seat—'* a country man- 
sion with park or large grounds” — [Oxford Dictionary). 

Pleasure grounds— surrounding a house laid out 
'.in an ornamental manner, and used for out-door pleasures or 
amusements. Dressed — beautifully decked ; elegantly arranged. 
Disguised — concealed, hidden, cloaked — (Oxford Dictionary). 
AH — the application or employment of means or knowledge 
forihe production of beautiful effect. 

, the^parks and pleasure grounds alluring form— Expl. 

M^jioaulay here refers to the type of English gardens in his own 
days. The parks and pleasure grounds of rich Englishmen 
are examples of Nature dressed and improved by the Art of 
'Man. ; But in these Art is not too prominent ; it does nqt dis- 
guise the beauty of Nature by excessive symmetry, regularity 
and other artificial things. In such a style of gardening the 
beauty of Nature is seen to best advantage as touched by Art, 
The expression is an echo of Pope’s famous line — ‘‘True Art is 
Nature to advantage dressed.” < 

Wears her most alluring form — assumes her most attractive 
shaijye ; looks very charming and beautiful. 

The buildings— the house as distinguished from the plea^ute 
.grounds. Good sense— sound practical wisdom or judgment 
regarding the comfort and convenience of the house. .Good 
i^ostar^sense of refinement and beauty {in order to make tiie 
dip||i|Be look beautiful). Combine — unite. Happy z^niea-’-api'and 
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appropriate combination. Combine to produce a happy union eic. 
— render the house both pleasant and beautiful. In the buildings 

the graceful'-'^pl, Macaulay says that the modern 

country gentlemen show both practical wisdom and love of 
beauty in the building ol their homes. The houses show a 
happy combination of both practical convenience and beauty 
and elegance of structure. The houses not only make us feel 
cosy and comfortable but they also please us by their beauty 
of design and structure. 

The musical instruments— like the piano and the organ. The 
well-stocked with valuable literary and scientific 
works. Owner —master. Eminently — highly. Polished — elegant ; 
refined. Accomplished — possessed of graces and attainments 
necessar 3 T for cultivated society. Who witnessed the Mcvolution--^ 
^.c., who lived during the latter part of the 17th century. The 
Revolution occurred in 1689; see notes on paragraph 14. 
Was probably in receipt of — had possibly an income of. Acres — 
lands. Posterity — descendants. Was generally under the necessity 
of residing— compelled (by his poverty) to dwell. With 
little interruption— i.e.^ almost continuously. On his estate — t.a., 
in his rural seat where his property lay. To travel on ^ 
Continent— SiS the country gentlemen generally do in inodwn 
times. 

Establishment— houeehold, with furniture, servants etc. In 
which only the great etc.— which only the owners of very large 
estates could afford to enjoy. It was a luxury in which only 
very rich men could indulge. Confidently affirmed — stated 
without any doubt. Were then in the Commissions of Peace a/nd 
lieutenancy— then held the offices of the Justices of the Peace 
and Lord -Lieutenants or their^ deputies. Commissions of Peace 
--^Justices of the Peace are appointed by Commissions issued 
under the great seal of the crown. The Lords*Lieutenants are 
appointed by a Royal Commission. They manage the military 
concerns of their shires and nominate to the Chancellor the 
Justices* of the Peace for their counties, [lord^ieiitmant, n. 
chief executive authority and head of magistracy in each 
conniY^Oxford Dictionary.} 

Not one in twenty— very few. Wandered — ^traveHe^r 
Lords of manors— landed proprietors; zemindars; seenoles.dl^ 
paragraph 18. [manor^ a. SugUsh territorial unit, orig. of 

S. P.-9. 
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nature of feudal lordship, now consistingr of lord's demesne and 
of lands from whose holders he can exact certain fees etO. ; lord 

of the manor ^ person havingr rigrhts of this-- Oxford DicHonary.] 

Differing little /rom— hot much superior to. Menial servanie — 
domestic servants for the performance of low offices. The heir 
of an estate ^i.e , the son of the squire. The seat of his family^ 
the family residence in the country. Grooms— servants who 
have the chargre of horses or the stables. GamekeeperS’^meu 
who have the charge of game or the wild animals preserved in 
a park. Attained — acquired. MitHmu8^(LaL we send) a warrant 
issued by a magistrate for committing a person charged with 
a crime to prison. The warrant began with the word mittimus^ 
ie., we send. Scarce attained etc. — had just sufficient learning 
to be able to sign his name on a warrant of commitment to 
prison, was almost illiterate. Seclusion — retirement. Returned 

the old MW— came back from college very early and 

resumed the old isolated mode of life at this country seat. He 
lived a secli^ed and isolated life cut off from ^ all cultured 
company. 'HaW— ‘residence of landed proprietor”— ("Ox/brd 
Dictionary), 

Unless his mind were very happily constituted by nature— xxvXosh 
he possessed a natural talent for study and for literary pursuits. 
Academical pursuits — scholarly occupations: literary studies. 
Rural ^business and pleasures — rustic 0(;cupation and rude 
pleasures in which countrymen indulge. Chief serious employ- 
ment— main and important occupation. The care of his property 
— the management of his estate. Samples — specimens. Grain 
— corn. Handled pigs — examined the quality of these animals 
bv feeling them with the hand. He examined samples of grain 
etc. — Macaulay implies that one of the chief occupations of the 
country squires was to sell the produce of their lands to 
advantage. N.B. All the occupations here mentioned are 
likely to coarsen the mind. So he loses all the delicacy and 
refinement of mind fostered by his college life. 

Market days — days on which markets are held He,, people 
meet at an appointed place for buying and selling things^ N.B. 

Villages in Bengal have their hat ( ^ ) days. Made bargains— 

haggled over the prices of articles, concluded agreements for 
the sale of his articles. A Tanicard—a large drinking cup. 
i^wm--those who drive sheep and cattle to the market; 
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cattle-dealers. Hops, fruit ex-tensiYely grown in England 
for flavouring liquors. Made bargains over a tankard etc.-- 
t.e., drank wine with these common people and settled prices 
of things ; so mixed familiarly with i^ustic traders. Field 
sports — out-door sports, i.e., hunting, fishing and athletic games. 
Unrefined indulgence in coarse carnal pleasures. 

Pronunciation — style or manner of utterance. Clowns — ignorant 
or ill-bred men ; rustics ; churls. Oaths — Swearing is forbidden 
in modern polite society. Coarse — rude : indecent ; indelicate. 
Scurrilous terms of abuse— foul and vulgar language employed 
by him in abusing others. Scurrilous — "grossly or obscenely 
abusive” — (Oxford Dictionary). 

Broadest accent of his province — strongly marked style of 
pronunciation peculiar to his district. This was the result of 
his being brought up in the rural parts of the country. People 
who mix intimately with the refilled society, gathered at the 
capital, learn to get rid of the provincial accents. Province — 
here shire or district of England. N.B. People in districts 
iChittagong, Mymensingh, Nadia, etc.) of Bengal speak 
different dialects of the same Bengali language and differ much 
in pronunciation. So also Englishmen of different shires 
(Yorkshire, Somersetshire etc.) differ markedly in the pro- 
nunciation of the same English words. Discern — make out; 
understand. Broadest — most marked; “most downright in 
sound^’— (Ojc/brd Dictionary). From the first words which he spoke 
— from the style of his pronunciation. 

It was easy etc, — Dialects differ in different districts parti* 
eularly in the mode of pronunciation. The dialects of East 
Bengal, for example, are clearly different in pronunciation 
from those of Western Bengal. So the dialect of Somersetshire 
is different from that of Yorkshire. These peculiarities of 
dialectal pronunciation were noticeable in the speech of th6 
country gentleman, as they were without much culture and 
learning. 

Troubled himself little— did not much care. Decorating hie 
abode — adorning or embellishing his house. Deformity — 
ugliness. If he attempted decoration etc, — As he was man of 
rude and vulgar tastes, his attempts to embellish tbe house 
only served to disfigure it. It could in no way be eempared 
to the beautiful country seats of the modern country gentle* 
men. Lifter— rubbish ; refuse. 
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Farmyard^-ih^ yard or inclosure attached to a barn. 
Gathered was collected. Gooseherry hushes'—priokly shrubs 
producingr the well-known English fruit. The litter of the 
farmyard ^ etc. — This indicates the unclean and slovenly 
manner in which the house was kept. iTaZi— the chief room 
in a castle or manor house of former times. It generally stood 
at the entrance of the house. Loaded with — provided plenti-* 
fully with. Coarse plenty — abundance of common, inferior food. 
Cordially — warmly. His table was loaded etc. — He was a hospit- 
able man who freely invited guests to his house. His table 
could not supply any delicacies but there was an abundance 
of ^common inferior food. To excess — immoderately. As the 
habit etc. ’as the country gentlemen of those times were 
addicted to hard drinking. His fortune — his limited means. 
IwZoajtcafc— entertain with drink. Large assemblies— -i.e., the 
crowd of guests gathered at his table. 

Claret — a sort of expensive red wine made at Hordeaux in 
Prance. Canary — wine made in the Canary islands ; called 
also sack. Claret and canary are comparatively costly wines. 
Beer:— an- intoxicating drink made from malted grain. It is a 
comparatively cheap drink and is commonly used by the 
poorer classes in England. Ordinary beverage— drink. 
All that beer now is-^i.e., a light sort of drink used for refresh- 
ment and quenching of thirst. Tea — came into popular use 
in England long after Charles IFs reign. In those times it 
was regarded as a great luxury. Ardent spirits — strong, 
invigorating drinks ; distilled liquors like rum, brandy, 
whisky. 

At great houses— the houses of very rich men. On great 
occasions — i.a, at the times of very important and rare feasts. 
foreign drink— le., French and Spanish wines. Board— table! 

foreign drink etc. — The guests were provided with French 
and Spanish wines. Whose business it had commonly cte.— N.B. 
This line throws an interesting light on the social customs of 
those times. Ladies belonging to the respectable families of 
the opuiitry gentlemen of those times did not feel it beneath 
ttoir dignity to act as the family cooks. In modern times the 
tosk of cooking the food is entrusted to servants kept for the 
pu^ose. Repast— mesLl -Retired— withdrew from the dining 
hall. Devowred— eaten greedily. Left the gentlemen to etc.— the 
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jrentlemeii were left to themselves so that they migrht drink 
and smoke to their heart’s content. It is still the custom for 
the ladies to leave the ball as soon as the meal is over so that 
the grentlemen may enjoy their smoke. 

Ale — an intoxicating drink allied to beer ; ‘liquor made from 
an infusion of malt by fermentation, flavoured with hops etc.” 
{Oxford Dictionary), Coarse joZZi/j/— vulgar merry-making- 
l^^olonged — continued. Revellers — merrj’^-makers. Were laid 
under the /aZ;Zc— -grew (juite intoxicated and fell down unconsci* 
ous on the floor. The coarse jollity of the afternoon etc. — Expl. 
This sentence describes the coarse pleasures of the couitfay 
gentlemen of the 17th century. Drinking was the chief source 
of pleasure of these men. When leasting with their friends 
they would drink hard until they grew intoxicated and dropped 
senseless on the ground. 

Paragraph 51- On account of liis ignorance and inexperi- 
ence of the world the country gentleman was a man of narrow 
prej’udices. His mind was not broadened by wide travels and 
knowledge of the great world. lie adhered strongly to con- 
ventions and ancient customs. For what was beyond the 
narrow circle of bis ideas he (‘herished the deepest hatred 
and distrust. The acquirements of his wife and daughters did 
not rise above those of a house-keeper of the present day. 

Caught glimpses 0 /“— could get a view of ; could see. The 
great tvorld — human society and affairs in Britain and in 
foreign countries lying outside his narrow sphere (or range of 
experience). 

What he saiv of it etc, — i.e., on those rare occasions when he 
travelled in his own country or in foreign countries. He 
realised that among his own countrymen, Englishmen, also in 
foreign countries there were ways of living and thinking 
different from his own. But in nis narrowness and prejudice 
he could not sympathize with them. He was on\y perplexed 
by them. Tended — served. Former times— psist ages. Observe- 
personal experience. Enlightened — cultured and welh 

informed. commonly accepted opinions. Current-^ 

generally received ; common. His own smaU circle — ^the lew 
companions among whom he moved ; his small set. Were the 
opinions of a child^weTC quite childish ; were quite stupid and 
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nnreasonable. ^ike children they never think for themselves 
but receive implicitly the opinions and ideas current among 
persons of their class. Adhered--h^\A fast ; clung. Obstinacy’— 
stubbornness ; pertinacity. Fed with — gratified with ; treated 

with. He adhered to them flattery — Expl. Macaulay makes the 

remark in connection with his description oF the English coun- " 
try gentlemen of the 17th century. These men^had little 
education, information and experience ; and their opinions on 
relifpon, government and foreign countries and past ages were 
childish and often quite unreasonable. But though unreason* 
able, they held to these opinions with the obstinacy characterise 
tic^'of ignorant men. Such men are never aware of their own 
limitations ; and so they are apt to think very highly of their 
own wisdom. This is especially the case when they move in 
the society of their humble dependents, tenants and servants, 
who are always flattering them. 

Animosities — antipathies ; strong dislikes. violent . 

strong. His animosities were numerous and hitter — The objects of 
his strong dislike were many in number; he deeply hated 
many men and institutions. He hated Frenchmen^ Italians, 
Scotchmen and Irishmen — The popular English dislike against 
these nations continued in a strong form till the 19th century. 
N.B. Even now Englishmen think much too highly of them- 
selves ; and have a somewhat poor opinion of foreigners. 

Papists — followers of the Pope of Rome ; a contemptuous 
term for Roman Catholics. Pi^esbyterians — a sect of Christians 
who do not believe in the government of the Christian Church 
by bishops. The Presbyterians want that the control of the 
Church should be vested in associations of ministers and elders. 
The Scottish Church is mainly Presbyterian. Independents — 
called also Congregationalists ; members of the Christian sect 
who believe that every congregation of Christians forms an 
independent religious society by itself. members of 

the Christian sect who do not believe in infant baptism and 
mere sprinkling of water. They hold that baptism should be 
administered to believers alone and by immersion. Quakers— 
members of the Christian religious sect called The Society of 
Friends, It is ''devoted to peace principles, plainness of dress 
(esp. the use of drab or grey), simplicity of speech (esp. the 
use of thee and avoidance of titles and words suggestive of 
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pagranism, such as names of days of the week) and peculiar 
priestless religrious meetingrs”— (Ox/brtf Dictionary). The sect 
was founded by Georgre Fox in 1650 and the members were 
called Quakers originally in derision, because they were 
strongly agitated when addressing public meetings. 

These people were since early times the objects of 
the deepest dislike of the orthodox ClMstians^ Avet'Bion^ 
hatred. More than once — several times. Produced impoHant 
political effects — seriously affected the course of English 
political history. N.B. During the Civil War the country 
gentlemen mostly sided with the King while the people *of 
London ranged themselves on the side of the Parliament. 
Towards the end of tlie reign of Charles II the country gentle- 
men rallied to his side to enable him to defeat the power of 
the Whigs who had their stronghold in London. The people 
of London were Whigs in political principle. The country 
gentlemen were Tories. Tastes — critical judgment. Acquire- 
ments — attainments ; education. Housekeeper — the head of the 
menial establishment of a household : she is generally a woman 
and supervises the management of the domestic affairs. Still- 
room — strictly speaking a room where liquors were distilled. 
Still-room maid — a female servant in charge of the store of 
liquors, preserves and kindred things in a household. 

Stitched— '’to stitch’ properly is to mend rents in garments ; 
hence sewed. Spinning was the usual occupation of 

women in those times. Brewed — prepared ; to brew is to 
prepare an intoxicating liquor like beer or ale. Gooseberry wine 
— a light sort of wine prepared from fermented gooseberry. 
Cwred— preserved by drying or salting. Marigolds— 

familiar plant with golden yellow flower ( ) The dried 

(lowers are used as seasoning for food. Crust — the hard 
cover or case of a pie as distinguished from its soft con- 
tents. Venison— t\io flesh of deer. Porfj/— meat pie; meat 
surrounded with a crust made of a sheet of paste. T%ey stitched 
and spun etc, — Macaulay means to imply that the ladies of 
those days did not possess any liberal education. The trains 
ing that they had received fitted them to perform ably their 
housewifely duties. They sewed and spun and cooked deli* 
cacies tor the family. 
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Paragraph 52. The country gentleman though rude and 
ignorant was essentially a gentleman. He had a keen family 
pride and a strong sense of his dignity as a magistrate and an 
officer of the militia. He had a keen sense of ^Dnour and ^as 
ready to risk his life rather than east a stlain on his honour. 

Esquire—now commonly shortened into ‘squire’; country 
gentleman. ilfafmaZZv~substantially ; essentially. Miller — a 
man who keeps a flour mill ; a miller is a man of poor educa- 
tion and humble social position. Alehouse— ‘ 2 l house where 
ale is sold in retail ; beer house. Noted— pointed out. Modify 
this estimate— altev this opinion. Unlette7-ed—uneduGBXQd ; 
ignorant. Unpolished — rude ; uncultured. Important points — 
essential respects. Distinguished hy — noted for. The good and 
bad qualities — the virtues and vices. Aristocrats— mGn of high 
social positions ; a small class of men ruling the political and 
social life of the country, [aristocrat, n. One of a ruling 
oligarchy ; one of the class of nobles — Oxford DictionaryX 
Family prirfe— -pride of descent ; a keen sense of the nobility 
of the family in which he was born. Was beyond— i.e,, was 
more. A Talbot— a member of the Talbot family. The 
Talbots were a very old and distinguished family of English 
nobles with the Earl of Shrewsbury as their head. The first 
Earl of Shrewsbury distinguished himself in the Hundred 
Years’ War during the reign of Henry V, 

J5b?rarcZ— another very old and distinguished family of 
English nobles with the Duke of Norfolk as their head. The 
first Duke of Norfolk fought in the Wars of the Roses on the 
side of the Yorkists and was slain at Boswortb. 

His family pride Howard — Expl. Macaulay makes this 

remark in connection with his description of the English 
country gentlemen of the 17th centurj^ He means to say 
that though these men were rude and ignorant, yet they were 
full of pride of birth. Indeed their pride in this respect 
was even greater than that of the members of the noblest 
families of the country, such as the. Talbots and the Howards. 
Genealogies — accounts of the origin and descent of families ; 
pedigrees. Coats of an/w— armorial Bearings ; heraldic devices ; 
marks of honour on shields or coats distinguishing families 
of nobles. Neighbours— reiev to the country gentlemen in 
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his neighbourhood. Assumed — (here) usurped. Supporters — 
figures of men and animals plaoed on either side of an 
escutcheon or coat of arms. Tn the British royal arms, there 
are two ‘supporters’, a lion and a unicorn. Any right — any' 
just claim. Supporters can be used only by men sprung from 
noble families who were granted the privilege by the King. 

Aldermen — members of a municipal board next in rank to a 
mayor. These offices in England were generally held by merchants. 
Macaulay refers here to the contempt which English gentle- 
men of former times felt for merchants. Businessmen as a 
class were regarded as being of a decidedly inferior social 
position. The descendants of successful merchants might 
live like country squires. But they were looked down upon 
by country gentlemen because of their descent from merchants. 
Which of them were so unfortunate etc. — i.e.^ the country gentleman 
remembered that some of his neighbours who posed as 
squires, had the misfortune to be descended from some 
successful merchant ; he therefore did not consider them to 
be fully his social equals. 

Gratuitously --ivQe ; without any recompense. Macaulay 
pointed out in paragraph 36 that the work of administration 
was performed mostly by honorary officers. Rude — primitive; 
rough and ready. Patriarchal justice administered 

after the manner of the ancient patriarchs. A patriarch was 
in ancient history the head and ruler of a family who 
governed it by paternal right. Rude patriarchal justice — 
Macaulay refers to primitive forms of law and justice. In very 
ancient times, justice was administered (i.e., disputes were 
settled) by heads of families or tribes called patriarchs. This 
justice was rude because finer points of law were not discussed 
by the patriarchs. They were guided by broad and general 
considerations of right and wrong. Still the justice of the 
patriarchs checked the lawlessness of primitive men and was 
certainly better than the earlier condition of utter anarchy. 

Innumerable blunders — numerous mistakes. The ignorant^ 
ill-educated country gentleman could not be expected to be 
well-versed in law. So his decisions were bound to be full 
of errors. Occasional— occurring at times ; casual. Than iie 
justice at all — i.c., than utter anarchy. 
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Trainbands — See notes on paragraph 19. Military dignity— 
important rank as a military officer. Might move the mirth of 
— might rouse the laughter of; might be sneered at by. 
Ga/Zawfe— daring spirits ; brave young men. Served a campaign 
— fought. Flanders — The reference is to the English regiments 
that had fought on the side of the Dutch against Spain. 
Flanders is the name of a province in Belgium. 

Raised his character etc, — filled him and his neighbours with 
a sense of his own dignity. He thought highly of his own 
importance as a military officer and his neighbours too did 
the same. 

Soldiership — martial quality. Dermow— contempt ; scorn. 
Nor indeed was his etc. — His warlike qualities could not be 
a just object of scorn, Le , he was no contemptible soldier. 
Elderly — bordering on old age ; advanced beyond middle age. 
Who had seen service — who had fought in battles. No child's 
play— no easy task ; really hard fighting. Which was no child's 
play — which required very hard fighting and was full of dan^ 
gers. There were elderly etc . — Macaulay refers here to the 
veterans of the Civil War between Charles I and Parliament. 
Knighted — promoted to the rank of a knight for the courage 
and skill he displayed in the battle. The rank of a knight is 
immediately below that of the nobles and entitles its possessor 
to prefix Sir before his Christian name. 

Battle of Edgehtll — The first battle of the Civil War fought 
in 1642 between King Charles I and Parliament. In this battle 
the Royalist army obtained some advantage over their enemy. 
N.B. The student should remember that in the Civil War the 
greater part of the country gentlemen had fought on the side 
of the King and the majority of the middle classes of the towns 
had sided with Parliament. Patch — a smalt piece of silk 
used to cover a defect on the face ; a piece of plaster put over 
the soar left by the wound. Scar-^the mark left by a wound. 
Naseby—\ho last important battle of the Civil War fought in 
1645. It resulted in a complete defeat of the Royalist army. 
Defended his old house— Mnnj of the English nobles and country 
gentlemen fought on the side of the King and they converted 
their residences *into royalist strongholds (forts) during the 
Civil War. Fairfax’^ the Parliamentary general ; see notes on 
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paragraph 15. Blown in the (2oor— 'broken down the door to 
force an entrance. Petard — a kind of bomb consisting of a 
metal case filled with powder, used in former times to break 
down gates and barricades. 

Cavaliers— the name assumed by the partisans of Charles L 
A cavalier is literally a horseman, and then a courtly gentleman. 
The Royalists were so called because they were mostly 
courtly gentlemen. N. B. They called their Puritan opponents 
(the partisans of Parliament) Roundheads, because the 
Puritans cropped their hair short. Old swords— Le., historic 
swords used in battles. Holsters — leathern eases for pistols 
carried by horsemen in the forepart of the saddles. Goring— 
George Goring (1608-1 G57) joined the royalist side on the 
outbreak of the Civil War. He raised reinforcement for the 
royalist cause in Holland and defeated Fairfax at Seacroff 
Moor in 1643. He commanded the left wing of the Royalist 
army at Marston Moor and made a successful charge at the 
second battle of Newbury in 1044. After the final defeat 
of the King he retired to Spain where be commanded the 
English regiments in Spanish service. His father George 
Goring, Earl of Norwich, was also a staunch royalist and 
fought on the side of the King. Lunsford — There were three 
brothers Lunsford, Thomas, Herbert and Henry; all these were 
royalists and fought on the side of the King. Thomas, 
knighted in 1641, was taken prisoner at Edgehill, but was 
subsequently released. He then settled in Virginia where be 
died. Herbert was present at Edgehill and was knighted in 
1645. Henry was killed at the siege of Bristol. 

Muster — ^^assembling of men for inspection, etc.” — (Oxford 
Dictionary). Musters assembling of the militia men for 

review. businesslike ; serious. Warlike martial 

character. TTawftwg— absent. The presence of these old c/c.— The 
officers of the militia were mostly country gentlemen. The 
militia was not, however, a body of amateur or unskilled 
soldiers. Some of the country gentlemen had served in the Civil 
War. They talked of the old days, of their old generals, and 
were proud of the weapons with which they had fought in the 
Civil War. These veterans with their experience of war made 
the militia look like a body of real soldiers. Exchanged blows 
with — fought against. Cuirassiers — soldiers protected with 
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a cuirass or breast plate. The cuirass was a piece of defen- 
sive armour made of iron plate covering* the whole body from 
the neck to the girdle. It was adopted as the armour of 
English soldiers in the reign of Charles I. Traces of recent war 
— marks left by the Civil War on their castles and elsewhere, 
-brought up. 

Martial warlike achievements. Compounded of 

made up of. Elements— The two elements are (1) lack 
of education and refinement, and (2) a strong sense of dignity, 
honour and family-pride. We are not accustomed etc . — we do 
not commonly find to go together. Uncouthness — clumsiness ; 
awkwardness. Low — unrefined. Gross phrases — rude and 

coarse language. Indicating — showing. Breeding— 

A nature and a breeding — a character and training. ^ Thoroughly 
plebeian— utterly low and vulgar. Plebeian— helitting; one of 
low birth ; coarse ; base ; ignoble. Essentially — fundamen- 

tally. Patrician — aristocrat ; properly an ancient Roman 
noble. N.B. In ancient Rome, the people were divided 
into two classes : (1) the patricians or aristocrats, (2) the 
plebeians or the common people. The plebeians were 

without political rights and privileges. The patricians, 
i.e., men of noble birth monopolised all power and privilege. 
So patrician has come to mean *an aristocrat’ and plebeian 
has come to mean ‘a person of low bi^th^ In large measure 
to a great extent. 

Flourish — thrive ; grow. Set — placed. Place — rank ; station. 
Set from their birth in high place — born to a noble rank. 
Accustomed to authority — used to exercise command. Obs^vance 
— respectful attention ; homage. Self-respect — sense of his own 
dignity. A generation — people living in an age ; the reference 
is to people of Macaulay’s times. Accustomed — used. Chivalrous 
sentiments — noble and heroic instincts. In company with 
associated with. Liberal — properly befitting a free man or one 
well-born; hence not mean or low; gentlemanlike. Polished 
inawnm— refined ways To image to itself — to imagine or 
conceive. Deportment — conduct ; behaviour. 

Vocabulary — language. Accent — pronunciation. Garter — i.e*y 
a rude, vulgar fellow like a carter. Punctilious — very exact 
in the observance of social rules or ceremonies. Genealogy^ 
questions of birth and noble ancestry. The country gcntleittan 
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had a keen sense of the nobility of birth. Precedence — pro- 
perly the rigrht to a more honourable place in a public 
ceremony ; hence social dignity. Risk his Zi/e— lay down his 
life. SZatw— spot ; disgrace. Honour of his house — good name 
or reputation of his family. Macaulay means to say that in 
modern times nobility of conduct is the result of excellent 
education and refinement of manners. It is therefore very 
difficult for a man of the present generation to conceive 
^how the English country gentleman of the I7th century with 
his ignorance and rude and vulgar ways could yet be essen- 
tially aristocratic in his instincts. He would die rather 
than allow the least disgrace to stain his family honour. 

It is not easy honour of his house — Expl. Macaulay 

has pointed out already that the English country gentlemen 
of the seventeenth century were thoroughly plebeian and 
vulgar in iheir rude language and rough manners, but 
essentially^ patricians (aristocrats) in some of their virtues 
and vices. Englishmen of Macaulay’s own times find that 
the English aristocrats of their days have noble birth and 
also education, culture and refinement. So they will find it 
difficult to imagine how the English aristocrats (the country 
gentlemen) of the seventeenth century had noble birth but 
little education and refinement ; how though they were ready 
to risk their lives to prevent the slightest blot on the honour 
of their families yet were rude and vulgar in language and 
had manners like those of a common carter. 

Never found together in our own experience — Le., that we have 
never seen to be associated. Just idea — correct conception. 
Rustic amtocrflcj/— rural nobility ; country gentlemen ; a very 
striking phrase denoting the curious combination of rudeness 
and vulgarity with keen sense of honour and chivalry in the 
character of the country gentleman. Constituted — formed. 
The main strength of the armies etc. — It has been pointed out 
above that most of the country gentlemen fought on the 
side of King Charles I during the Civil War. Supported — 
upheld ; helped. Strange unaccountable and rare 

loyalty.: N.B. To a staunch Whig like Macaulay it was quite 
unaccountable {‘strange’) why the country gentlemen should 
have made such heavy . sacrifices for the cause of the Stuarts., 
the most worthless line of kings that ever occupied the English 
throne. Moreover, the .country gentlemen of the 17th century 
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were often politically neglected by the Stuart Kings who wanted 
to establish despotic monarchy in England wit^ the help of 
domestic favourites and foreign powers. Again they were 
deeply attached to the Church of England ; the Stuart Kings 
showed great favour to the Roman Catholics, whom the country 
gentlemen strongly disliked. Yet the country gentlemen 
supported the Stuart Kings. So Macaulay regards this support 
as a strange fidelity'. 

The interest of his desceudants — the cause of his posterity. 
Macaulay here refers to the support given not merely to 
Charles II and James II but also to the son and grandson of 
the latter. Sympathy for the Jacobite cause, the cause of 
the Stuart dynasty, continued to be strong amongst country 
gentlemen till long after the expulsion of James II. 

Paragraph 53. Though staunch Tories ^and loyal 
supporters of hereditary monarchy, the country gentlemen 
deeply hated the King^s ministers and favourites and the 
corruption that prevailed in the court. Though they had just 
reasons to complain of the King's ingratitude, yet they rallied 
round the throne whenever it was in danger. King James II 
deprived himself of their sympathy by his attack on the 
Church of England — an institution that the country gentlemen 
loved even more than monarchy. 

Gross' — coarse : unrefined. Untravelled — Le,, without any 
experience of foreign countries by means of travel ; stay-at- 
home. Tory— See notes on paragraph 18. Devotedly attached to 
—strongly in favour of. Hereditary monarchy — the form of 
government in which a king is succeeded after his death by 
his son or his nearest heir. In England there is hereditary 
monarchy. Partiality — fondness ; sympathy. Courtiers — persons 
who frequent the courts of kings ; here used to mean persons 
who attend on kings to advance their own selfish interests ; 
favourites of the King. Ministers— oKeers entrusted with the 
administration of public affairs. Not without reason— justly. 
Whitehall — the favourite palace of the Stuart Kings in London ; 
see notes on paragraph 31. Corrupt — dishonest; vicious. 
Voted to the crori^n— sanctioned to meet the costs of administra* 
tion. Embezzled — misappropriated. dishonestly clever. 

Squ(Mdered— spent lavishly; wasted. Buffoons— ieetera; here 
usea of the courtiers who amused the King by their jokes and 
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pleasantries. prostitutes. Foreign courtesans— The 

reference is to tbe Duchess of Portsmouth, one of the Kinsr’iS 
mistresses. She was a Frenchwoman. 

Stout — brave. His stout English heart— his feeling: as a brave 
English patriot. Swelled with indignation — was filled with anger. 
French rffctofion— command of the King of Prance. That the 
government of his country ete.— Louis XIV, King of France, 
heavily bribed King Charles 11 and his ministers in order that 
England might not stand in the way of his ambitious conquests 
on the Continent. Indeed Charles followed the suggestions 
of his powerful neighbour both in his foreign and domestic 
policy. N.B. Macaulay in his Essay on ilfi7/on describes this 
period as the most shameful in English history when the 
English King sank into a viceroy of France. “The king 
cringed to his rival that he might trample on his people, sank 
into a viceroy of France and pocketed with complacent infamy, 
her degrading insults, and her more degrading gold. The 
caresses of harlots and the jests of buffoons, regulated the 
policy of the state" — Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, 

GavalierSee notes on the previous paragraph. Reflected— 
thought. Bitter resentment — deep anger. Requited — repaid ; 
recompensed. Best friends— viz., the Cavaliers who bad sacri- 
heed their lives and fortunes for the royal cause. Ingratitude 
with which the Stuarts etc— The Cavaliers had made heavy 
sacrifices to support the cause of King Charles I against 
Parliament in the Civil War. They naturally expected that 
Charles II (King Charles I’s son and heir) would amply com- 
pensate them for all their losses and sufferings after his 
restoration to his father’s throne. But they were soon cruelly 
undeceived. Charles II, engrossed in his own pleasures, bad 
no time and inclination to listen to the complaints of the 
faithful supporters of his family. This ingratitude was the 
darkest blot on Charles’s character. The Restoration of 
Charles IT, no doubt, enabled many Royalists to return to their 
native land from foreign exile and to reclaim their lost 
estates. But there were others whose properties had been 
confiscated and who did not receive any support from tihe 
new king to recover their estates. GramWc— oomplain ; 
murmur. slight ; indifference. Profusion— prodiguHiiiy * 

extravagance. Lavished— bestowed plentifully ; squandeii^d. 
fiasfarefs— 'illegitimate children. 
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Nell Gwym (1660-87)-r“She originally sold oranges before 
London theatres ; afterwards she became an actress and then 
the mistress of King Charles II. Her portrait was painted by 
Lely and one of her sons was created Duke of St. Albans. 
She retained the King's favour till his death and his last words 
on his death-bed were : ^'Don't let poor Nelly starve.’* Madam 
Oarwell — Louise Renee de Keroualle, (1649-1734), accompanied, 
the Duchess of Orleans, Charles IPs sister, to England as 
maid of honour in 1670, and soon after became the mistress of 
the King. She was naturalised in 1673 when she was made 
the Duchess of Portsmouth. Her son was created the Duke 
of Richmond. She kept Charles II subservient to France. 
Charles’s foreign policy was to a large extent shaped by her 
influence. Garwell is the English form of the French name 
Keroualle. Charles's lavish expenditure on his mistresses 
was SL stock subject of complaint. A caricature of the age 
represented him as standing between two women^ with empty 
pockets hanging out. 

JSipe — ready; prepared. Eipe for rebellion — ready to rise 
in revolt. Ill humour — anger; disgust. continued. 

But all this ill humour etc. — The country gentlemen vented their 
anger against the King’s misconduct as long as everything 
went well with him. The moment he was threatened with 
any serious danger they forgot their grievances and rallied 
round him. Prcoweiy— exactly. Loaded — rewarded liberally. 
Honours — rank and distinction Shrank — withdrew ; deser- 
ted. Surly — ill-tempered. Mutinous — disposed to rise in rer 
bellioD. Season of his prosperity — period of his happiness and 
good fortune. Rallied round etc — thronged to his support. 

Murmuring — grumbling. Eescae—help ; support in carrying 
out his policy. Twenty years — from 1660 to 1680 when the 
•questiOQ of succession to the throne introduced a crisis in 
English political history. The Parliament and the English people 
generally were in favour of excluding James, the Catholic Duke 
of York, from the succession. Even King Charles IPs trusted 
ministers, such as Shaftesbury, opposed the nomination of 
Japies as successor to the throne. ’ 

la kts ca5trc»i%— in hie hour of serious danger. Secretaries 

/Stefc^heads of the different branches of administration. 
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Shafteshjury, for example, supported the claims of the Pro- 
testant Duke of Monmouth to the throne and steadily opposed 
the Kingr’s choice of James. There were other ministers who 
supported Shaftesbury such as Russell, Cavendish, Essex, 
and Temple. The Exclusion Bill, desififned to shut out 
Catholic successors to the throne, was introduced in the 
House of Commons in October 1G79 and was supported by 
many ministers of the King* but was vehemently opposed, 
on behalf of the King, by Halifax. It was thrown out by the 
Commons, on the support, it seems, of the country gentlemen. 
The King, therefore, triumphed ultimately. 

Lords of the Treasury — See notes on paragraph 38. Deserted 
Aim— forsook him ; left him in the lurch. Gain a complete etc , — 
utterly defeat the power of the Whigs. The opposition — the 
Whigs who opposed the royal policy. Thus after murmuring 
twenty years etc. — The reference is to the strong wave of Tory 
reaction that passed over England in 1081. Taking advantage 
of this change in popular opinion, (’harles II dismissed 
Shaftesbury, the Whig statesman from his office as President 
of the Council. A number of Whig leaders were executed 
for their alleged complicity in the Rye House Plot and the 
party was crushed for a while. Would have shown equal loyalty — 
would have been equally faithful. Even at the last moment — i.e , 
even when things had taken an almost desperate turn. 
Refrained from — abstained from ; avoided. Outraging — 
offending. Strongest /ecZw/fif— deepest sentiment. 

Would even at the last —Macaulay means to say that the 
country gentlemen would have supported James II if he had 
not deprived himself of their sympathy by his Declaration 
of Indulgence in 1088. The Declaration of Indulgence was 
an attempt on the part of James to weaken and undermine 
the Church of England ; and to restore Roman Catholicism 
to its former position in England. By this unwise measure 
James forfeited the sympathy of the country gentlemen who 
were staunch supporters of the Church of England. Tnstitu^ 
iion — established system. Prized — valued. Church of England-^ 
Anglican or Episcopal Church; the form of, Prbtestantisin 
that is recognised as the state religion of England. The 
is the head of this church and exercises control tliroui^ 

•S. P.-IO. 
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the Archbishops and bishops. Meditation — ^deep thought or 
reflection. 

Tlieir love of the Church etc. — Their reverence for the Church 
of lOngland was not due to the fact that they had been 
convinced as a result of deep study or thought that this form 
of worship contained the highest religious truth. They never 
made a careful study of its doctrines to be convinced of its 
superiority to Roman Catholicism. Nor did any religious con- 
templation reveal to them its superiority. Scriptm^e — Bible. 
Ecclesiastical history — history of the church. Adhering /o— follow- 
ing. Doc/nM€5— principlewS. TSi/wa/— ceremony. Polity — the 
system or principles on which that church was based. As a 
class— ~i.e., some individuals among them might have been pious 
but this could not be said of the whole body of them. Strict 
attentive followers. Code of morality — system of 
moral teachings like forgiveness of injuries, disregard for 
worldly things, etc. 

Which is common to all Christian sects — which all Christians 
are required to obey, to whatever sect they may belong. 
Christian sects — the various churches into which the Christians 
are divided. The European Christians were primarily divided 
into two churches— (I) the Greek or the Eastern and (II) the 
Catholic or the Western (3hurch. The latter was again divided 
into two : (a) the Roman Catholic and (b) the Protestant. The 
last was again divided into a number of sects, e.g„ (i) The 
Church of f^ngland or the Anglicans, (ii) Lutherans, (iii) 
Presbyterians, (iv) Baptists, (v) Congregationalists or Indepen- 
dents, (vi) Quakers and others. Few among them could have 

sects— Expl. Macaulay refers to the country gentlemans 
strong attachment to the Anglican Church. It was a blind 
and fanatical love of the Church. They could not give any 
adequate reason for their attachment. Neither were they 
very scrupulous in following its teachings. The country 
gentlemen simply followed the form of faith they had 
inherited from their ancestors. But they could not justify it by 
any reason drawn from the Bible or the history of the church. 
Secondly their religion was a merely forigal matter’— they 
<Jid not care to follow in practical life the noble teachings 
of Christianity that are binding on all Christians to whichever 
^eot they may belong. 
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Persecute without pity- avneilly harass (or afflict) for support- 
ing* any particular creed or form oi worship. Creed — ^^rticles 
of faith ; religrious principles that are professed or believed. 
Precepts — teaching’s. Hahitually violate — continually violate. 
But the experience of many ages proves etc . — The worst fanatics 
belonging to any religion, men who are ready to lay down 
their lives in fighting for their faith and to cruelly harass 
those who differ from them in their form of worship, are 
seldom very devout (truly religious-minded) persons. They 
neither understand the teachings of their religion nor do they 
scruple to violate them regularly in practical life. This is the 
long experience of mankind. N.B. The truth of this remark is 
clearly illustrated by the (‘ondiiet of men who figure prominently 
in the Hindn-Moslem riots that occur frequently in this country. 
No one will admit that the men, wlio instigate these riots or take 
any prominent part in them, are devout Hindus or Moslems. 

Paragraph 54. The rural clergy wore more violent Tories 
than even the gentry (the country gentlemen). Their social 
rank was then comparatively lower and they were relatively 
poorer. 

N.B. The account of the country clergy that follows is 
vitiated by Macaulay’s political prejudice and narrow party 
spirit. Macaulay was a Whig and had, it seems, a Whig’s 
‘'invincible suspicion of parsons”. The country clergyman’s 
only offence was that he was an lionest and even a staunch 
Tory. Macaulay, therefore, makes him appear as contemptible 
as possible, extremely low in social status and content to 
cultivate fellowship with the lowest menials. He even offends 
all decency and propriety by insinuating about the chastity of 
his wife. "Neither an ill-regulated zeal for virtue, nor the 
needs of picturesque history, demanded the singular form of 
depreciation of the English clergy which he has allowed him- 
self. He does not arraign their morality, or their patriotism, 
or even their culture on the whole — but their social position : 
they were not gentlemen : they were regarded as on the whole 

[PageSiJ, Footnote— yo//(w?-'4dca. obtained. <So«rrc.s*— materials, 

Too numerom to he rcenpiiitUifed — so many that they cannot all be con-' 
veniently mentioned. 1 mmt ieore my (kseriptioH f/c.— ?>., those who have 
studied the i)olite literature of the age will bMt be able to judge of the 
correctness of the picture. IJyhter Immturc — like poetry, drama etc.] 
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a plebeian class. The climax of insult tvas reached in the aspersion 
thrown on the 7vives of clet'gymen, that they were generally 
women whose ‘characters had been blown upon' ; and this is 
based on no better authority than a line in Swift — unusually 
audacious, cynical, and indecent, even for him. The tone of 
ike whole passage savours more of satire and caricature than of sober 
(Morison ). 

Vehement — violent ; ardent. More vehement in Toryism — 
fiercer Tories. Toryism — conservatism, [tory, n. (Member) 
of the party that opposed the exclusion of the Duke of York 
(James II), inclined to the Stuarts after 1681), accepted George 
III and the established order in church and state, opposed 
Reform Bill of 1832, and has been succeeded by Conservative 
Party Oxford Dictionary.] ^ class — a body of men. Scarcely 
less important — i.c., exercised almost equal influence. The 
individual clergyman^ i.e.^ a single member of tlie clerical 
(priestly) profession as distinguished from the whole class of 
priests. Ranked much lower — occupied a humbler social position. 
Our days — present times. The main support of the Church etc , — 
Tithes constituted the chief source of income of the priests. 
Tithe the tenth part of the annual profits from land and stock 
and the personal industry of the inhabitants allotted to the 
clergy for their support. Since the passing of the Tithes’ 
Commutation Act of 1836, the tithes have been commuted into 
rent-charges on the land payable in money, [tithe, n. tenth 
part of annual proceeds of land and personal industry taken 
for support of clergy and church— Ooj/brd Dictionary.] Ratio— 
proportion. The tithe bore to the rent etc. — A mucli smaller fraction 
of the rent was then paid as tithe. 

King— Qregovp King, the Lancaster herald and statistician, 
to whom Macaulay refers in paragraph 5. Parochial clergy — 
clergymen officiating as priests in parish churches. Oolle^ 
giate clergy — clergymen belonging to collegiate churches, t.e., 
churches other than cathedrals managed by the Dean and the 
Chapter of Canons. Davenant — See footnote on paragraph 6. 
The larger of these two sums— Le,,&5i0f)00. It is certainly now 
inm efc.— i.e., about 000.000. N. B. Bowley notes that the 
aggr^ate, income of the parochial clergy amounted to nearly 
£o, 000, 000 in 1908 and that the average net income of the 
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Benefieed Clergry includingr the value oE the house amount to 
about £300 in modern times. 

Proportionally — correspondingly. Reatoi — in English Church 
a clergyman who has the charge and caro oi a parish and 
enjoys the parsonage and the tithes. Vicar — in’operly one who 
supplies the place of another : hence a representative of the 
rector ; a priest officiating in a parish who does not enjoy the 
tithes in full. The tithes are received by a religious house or 
a layman to whom they belong : the vicar receives a fraction 
of the tithes or only a salarjL It follows that rectors etc, — The 
above facts prove that relatively to the country gentlemen the 
clergymen were a much poorer class in the 17tli than in the 
19th century. 

Paragraph 55. The reformation exercised a disastrous 
influence on the social position of the clergymen. Before this 
the highest posts in the government ( administration) had been 
the monopoly of clergymen ; but with spread of learning 
among other classes it became unnecessary to appoint clergy- 
men to these high government posts. So few men of 
good families now cared to enter the church. The clergymen 
came to be regarded as a plebeian class ; and the domestic 
chaplains were looked upon as little better than menial 
servants. 

The place of the clergymen in society— the social position of the 
Christian priests. Completely changed— gresLily altered for the 
worse ; disastrously affected. The Reformation — This is the 
name usually given to the religious revolution that occurred in 
Europe in the ibtli century. The movement was begun by 
Martin Luther, a German monk, and some of his colleagues 
about 1517. As a result of this movement the Western Church 
was divided into two wsections known as Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. Protestantism was introduced into England in the 
reign of Henry VIII and firmly established its position in that 
country in the reigns ot Edward VI and Queen Elizabeth. 
The suppression and spoliation of monasteries, the centres pi 
Roman Catholic faith, deprived the Roman Catholic Church 
in England of all its vast wealth. 

Ecclesiastice^clergjmen, Formed the majority of the Sau$e. 
of Lord«—t.6., the larger number o members of the House d 
Lords were clergymen. House of Lords — the second ehamher 
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in the British constitution ; the membership of this House is 
confined to nobles and bishops or lords temporal and spiritual 
as they are called. magrnificenoe. Equalled— 

rivalled. Outshone — excelled ; eclipsed. The greatest of the 
temporal harons—ih^ richest and most powerful of the nobles. 
TamporoZ—secular. Temporal barons are the nobles as 
distingruished from the spiritual peers, bishops). Held the 
highest etc. — occupied the highest posts in the civil adminis- 
tration of the country. Civil — as opposed to military or 
ecclesiastical. N. B. The reason why the highest offices in 
the state were in those times held by clergymen was that 
learning was mostly confined to them. Very few of the lay- 
men persons who were not clergymen) could read and 
write. Fighting was the only occupation of the nobles ; they 
were not merely illiterate hut despised learning as an unmanly 
and effeminate pursuit . 

Lord Treasurer — the head of the Exche(iuer ; see notes on 
paragraph 38. Lord Chancellor— the chief judge of the High 
Court of Chancery ( i.e., the highest court of justice in 
England next to Parliament). He is the keeper of the 
Great Seal and the highest officer of the crown. He is 
ex-officio the speaker (i.c., the President) of the House of 
Lords.^ Was almost always so — was invariably a clergyman. 
Considering the ignorance of the laity the judge of the highest 
-court in the land could not be other than a clergyman."* R^ivy 
Seal — In England the seal affixed to grants which have after- 
wards to pass the great seal or to documents of minor impor- 
tance that do not require the great seal. Tlie Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal— QdXlod Lord Privy Seal; the Secretary 
of State who has the charge of the Privy Seal. He is the 
fifth great officer of state in England. Master of the Bolls — 
one of the highest of English judges, a member ex-officio of 
the Court of Appeal, which usually consists of him and five 
lords justices. Officially as his title indicates he is the keeper 
of the rolls of patents and grants that pass the Great Seal, and 
of pubh’c records generally. 

Ordinarily — commonly. Churchmen— clergymen. Transited 
— conducted. Diplomatic business — negotiation with foreign 
powers; matters relating to the settlement of international 
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relations. grovernment. Eude—igaormt* 

Warlike— fond of war ; full of martial spirit. 

Zwcowjie^ew^— unable. Coiidwcf— manage ; perform. As especi- 
ally helonging to etc. — as the particular sphere of clergymen. 
We}^e averse to — disliked. The life of camps — military profes- 
sion, Desirous to rise in the state — ambitious for high offices. 
Received the /owsure— -entered the church ; became clergymen. 

Tonsure — the first ceremony performed in the Roman 
Catholic Church for dedicating a man to the service of God 
and the Church ; the candidate for holy orders ^had a portion 
of his hair cut off with scissors by the bishop with appropriate 

prayers and benedictions. therefore, who were tonsure — 

Expl. Macaulay makes this statement in connection with his 
remarks on the position occupied by Catholic clergymen in 
England before the Reformation. He says that most of the 
highest offices of the state were held by (dergymen. There- 
fore ambitious men, who disliked the profession of arras, 
entered the church in order that they might raise themselves 
to wealth and distinction. 

Illustrious — noble and distinguished. Near kinsmen of the 
throne — near relations of the sovereign. 

Scroops and Nevilles etc. — These are the names of some of 
the most distinguished families of English nobles of former 
times. Scroops — or Scropes ; the first Baron Scrope had 
distinguiihed himself in the Hundred Years’ War during the 
reign of Edward III. His son Richard Le Scroop was Arch- 
bishop of York during the reigns of Richard II and Henry IV. 
He was condemned and executed for joining the Percies in 
their rebellion against the latter. Nevilles — the family name 
of the Earl of Warwick, the kingmaker. George Neville, 
brother of the kingmaker, became Chancellor in 1460 and 
was installed as the Archbishop of York in 1465. ^ Bour^ 
chiers — ^Thomas Bourohier, brother of the first Earl of Essex, 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury from 1454 till his death in 
1486. He crowned Edward IV and married Henry VII to 
Elizabeth of York. He was nominated Cardinal in 1407. 
Stafford— TSidmnml Stafford was the Bishop of Exeter and was 
the Lord Chancellor from 1395 till the abdication of Richard II 
in 1399. John Stafford was the Archbishop of Canterburjr 
from 1443' to 1452. Pole— Reginald Pole was a Cardimad/ 
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became •Archbishop of Canterbury in 1556 during the reign of 
Queen Mary. 

Religious houses — i.e., churches and monasteries. Immense 
domains — extensive landed property. Tithe — See notes on the 
previous paragraph. Laymen — men other than clergymen ; men 
who do not belong to the church. All that large portion etc, — After 
the suppression of the monasteries by Henry VIII the ISnds 
belonging to them were either given to some of his favourites 
or sold. Thus the tithes originally paid by the tenants of 
these lands happened to pass into the hands of laymen. Down 
to the middle of the reign of Henry VIII — down to about J53Ji 
when Henry VIII married Anne Boleyn without waiting for the 
Pope's approval. This marriage may be said to mark Henry's 
final rupture with Rome and the introduction of Protestantism 
into P]ngland. Henry VITI reigned from 1509 to 1547. 

Line of life — profession. Inviting — promising ; attractive. 

Bore so uviting an aspect — held out such an attractive prospect. 

avaricious ; greedy of wealth. Down to the middle 
priesthood’-^xpV Macaulay explains in this sen- 
tence the reasons why men of the noblest families entered the 
church in former times. In his opinion the reason is to be 
found in the fact that till the introduction of Protestantism into 
ISngland in the middle of Henry VUI’s reign, the clerical pro- 
fession provided brilliant careers for ambitious and greedy 
men who wanted to rise high in the state and grow riA. 

Violent revolution — sudden and total change. Aholiiion — 

suppression ; utter destruction. Monasteries — religious houses 

where monks passed their lives secluded from the world ; ^ l 
The monasteries are recognised institutions in the Roman 
' Catholic Church but not in the Protestant Church. Some of 
the monasteries had very large estates attached to them. 
The abolition of monasteries— The reference is to thO^uppresSion 
of monasteries by Henry ^T^II that shortly followed his quarrel 
with the Pope of Rome. Desirous of possessing the vast 
wealth of the monasteries he sent some commissioners to 
j^^uire into iheir moral condition. These commission^, 
^pected, reported most unfavourably of the morality 
On this excuse Henry suppressed the kjoi&ller 
in 1586 and appropriated to himself their estates. 
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The grreater monasteries were suppressed on a similar excuse 
in the following two years. At once of the greater eic.-^U., 
of her wealth and political influence. Greater part of ho* wealth 
— because the estates attached to the monasteries passed into 
the possession of the King. Predominance — influence. Upper 
Home of Parliament — the House of Lords. ^ 

Otastonhm-y — near Wells in Somersetshire. It was close 
to Avalon the island where King Arthur was buried according' 
to the old traditions. It was famous for its old abbey which 
was believed to have existed even in Roman times. St. Duns- 
tan founded an abbey here in 94(1. On its destruction by fire^ 
King Henry II undertook to build its splendid minster which 
was dedicated in 1308. It continued to be one of the richest 
and most important abbeys in England down to the Reforma- 
tion. In 1539 Richard Whiting, the last of its abbots, was. 
hanged by order of Henry VUI. 

Beading^ihe chief town of I Berkshire about 36* miles from 
London. It possessed a splendid Benedictine abbey founded 
in 1121 by Henry I who was buried here. It is now in ruins. 
The last of its abbots was hanged by Henry VTII. Seated amon^ 
the peers “-were members of the House of Lords along with the- 
nobles of the land. It has been pointed out in a previous note 
that the membership of the House of Lords was confined to 
the lords temporal and spiritual. The lords spiritual included 
the bisltops and the abbots of some of the larger monasteries. 
These abbots were called Mitred Ahhots and exercised a bishop’a 
functions within the monastery and its precincts. Peere-^ 
nobles. 

Possessed of revenues— oixloy mg: rich incomes. Possessed of 
revenues Thus in political influence and wealth they (the 
clergy of high rank) were in no way inferior to the greatest 
nobles of the land. Gf Gardiner's remarks on the suppression 
of monasteries “Before the end of 1540 not a single 
monastery was left. Three abbots, those of Glastonbury^ 
Colchester and Reading had been hanged the year before after 
the mere semblance of a trial The disappearance of the 
abbots from the House of Lords made the lay peers^ for the 
first time more numerous than the ecclesiastical membeFS of the 
House. The lay peers< on the other hand, were reinforced by 
new creations from among Henry’s favourites, whom he 
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onriched by gfrants of abbey lands. The new peers and the 
more numerous country g'entlemen who bad shared in the 
spoil^ were interested in maintaining the independence of the 
English Church, lest the Pope, if his jurisdiction were restored, 
should insist on their disgorging their prey/’ Princely splendour 
— almost regal magnificence and grandeur. William of Wykeham 
(1324-1404) — the famous Bishop of Winchester. He held 
this office from 1360 till his death and was the Lord Chancellor 
of England from 1367 to 1371. He was a man of great learning 
and was a great architect and administrator. He used his 
great wealth in founding New College at Oxford and the first 
public school in England at Winchester. William of Waynflete 
(1395-1486) — Bishop of Winchester and Lord Chancellor of 
England. He, like his predecessor, William of Wykeham, used 
his great wealth in establishing schools and colleges. He 
founded Magdalen College at Oxford and added to the build- 
ings at Eton. A free school was established by him at 
Wainfleet in 1484. Had disappeared--h 2 Ld become a thing of 
the past. 

The princely splendour disappeared— Exph Macaulay 

points out in this sentence the effects of the Reformation on 
the clergymen. Before this event, the clerical profession was 
often a passport to power and wealth, and clergymen, like 
William of Wykeham and William of Waynflete, could rise to 
be the l^ord Chancellor of England and became masters of 
immense wealth. But these things became quite impossible 
after the Reformation Scarlet hat — A low-crowned, broad- 
brimmed hat of a scarlet colour with two cords hanging on 
either side and ending with fifteen tassels at the extremities, 
forms the distinctive head-dress of a Cardinal. Cardinal — ^tbe 
highest dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church immediately 
below the Pope. He has precedence over the bishops. 
Bourchier and Wolsey, Henry VIII’s ministers, rose to be 
Cardinals. Gross — the symbol of the Christian religion. 
Roman Catholic clergymen always wear it on their bodies. 
A silver crow— was the badge of a Legate’s office. Legate-^SL 
cardinal or a bishop sent as the. Pope^s representative to a 
foreign sovereign. Cardinal Pole was sent as a Papal Legate 
to J’rance and England. 

The scariet hat of the Cardinal etc . — The Reformation estab- 
lished Protestaptism in England. So after this event it 
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was no longrer possible for an English clergyman to rise to 
the highest dignities of the Catholic Church, viz., the offices 
of Cardinals or Papal Legates. Searlet“-Ted. N.B* With 
reference to Cardinals, their dignity and their red hats, the 
following is interesting— '‘cardinal (Lat. cardivalis\ in the 
Roman Church, the title of the highest dignitaries next to the pope. 
The clardinals constitute the council or senate of the sovereign 
pontiff (the pope\ his auxiliaries in the general government 
of the Church.... The most lofty function of the cardinals is 
the election of the pope. ..It was in 245 or the year before 
that Innocent IV granted the cardinals the privilege of wearing 
the red hat” — Encyclopcndia Briiannica. 

Ascendency — authority ; power. Is the natural reward of etc . — 
naturally follows from superior education or intellectual 
culture. Circumstance — fact. Presumption — supposition ; strong 
probability. Was in orders — was in holy orders, i.e,, was a 
clergyman. In former times learning was almost entirely 
confined to the clergy and the laity were quite illiterate. So 
in those times the very fact that a man could read was 
supposed to indicate that he was a clergyman. In an age — i.e., 
an age of general intellectual awakening that followed the 
Reformation. All the men mentioned below flourished in the 
age of Elizabeth. Laymen — men who do not belong to the 
Church ; men other than priests or clergymen. 

William Cedi (1520— 98)— better known as Lord Burghley 
was the Lord High Treasurer from 1572 — 98 and the chief 
minister of Queen Elizabeth. He was a student of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and was a good Greek scholar. He was 
the Chancellor of Cambridge University in 1559. Nicholas 
Bacon (1509—79) — father of Francis Bacon, the famous English 
philosopher. He was appointed Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal in 1558. He was a graduate of Cambridge Universty 
and was called to the bar in 1533. Roger Ascham (1515 — 
1568)— a welNknown English author. He obtained his M.A. 
degree in 1537 and was in the following year appointed 
Greek reader at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He served 
for a time as the private tutor of Queen Elizabeth. His best- 
known works are ^'Tooeophilus^ and '^Scholemaster'', Thomas 
Smith (1613—77) — a scholar and statesman. He was a 
Professor of Civil Law and subsequently the Vice-Chancellor 
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of Cambridjare University. He was appointed Secretary of 
State M 1648 durinj? the reigrn of Edward VI and reappointed 
to this office in 1672 during* the reigrn of Elizabeth. HO wrote 
a woik on the Eng*lish constitution Bepiiblica Anglorumy 

Walter Mildmay (1520— 89)— Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and founder of Emanuel Collegre, Cambridgre. He was educated 
at Christ’s Church College and afterwards studied law at 
Gray’s Inn. Francis Walsingliahn (1530 — 1590) — a famous 
pjDglish atatesmau of the age of Elizabeth. Calling away 
summoning. Prelates — dignitaries of the Church ; bishops 

and archbishops. 

Dioceses— A diocese is a division of a country over which 
a bishop exercises authority or jurisdiction. Negotiate treaties 
settle the terms of agreement with foreign nations ; conduct 
diplomatic business. Superintend the finances — supervise the 
public (government) revenue and expenditure ; this is the 
duty of the Lord Treasurer. Administer justice^tvy important 
cases ; this is the function of the Lord Chancellor. ^ There 
was no reason etc. — There was no longer any necessity of 
engaging the high dignitaries of the Church to conduct 
diplomatic business or to act as l-^ord Treasurer or Lord 
Chancellor. priestly ; clerical (7/iaracfcr— vocation ; 

profession. (Qualification — fitness ; recommendation. High 

civil ofl^e — dignified post in the secular administration. Dis- 
qualification — disability. 

The spiritual character not only disqualification The fact 

that a man was a priest stood in the way of his being appointed 
to a high administrative post. Por educated men were avail- 
able outside the Church. And the clergy were left entirely to 
their spiritual profession. Worldly motives temporal or 
earthly considerations ; the desire to advance one’s fortunes. 
Zwdwced— persuaded. gifted, ambitious. High 

lorn ymths—joxxTLg men of noble families. Assume the ecclesiasti- 
cal habit— don the priestly gown, ie., become clergymen. Habit 
—dress. Ceased to operate— vras no longer effective. Not one 
parish in two hundred— i,e., very few parishes. A man of family 
’xn man of an honourable descent ; a man belonging to a^ good 
or respectable family. A maintenance^ a suitable provision ; 
means of support. fVfeEs— covetable positions. were 

st^ indeed sfc.-r-Th© Chureh still contained a few lucrative and 
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honourable situations. Macaulay refers to the bishoprics and 
aroh-bishoprios. 

They were few — such situations were not many in itmaber. 
Mean— poor and humble. Glory — wealth and grandeur. 
Hierarchy— 2 b body of men entrusted with the control of sacred 
things or institutions. Princes of the hierarchy — rulers {or the 
highest dignitaries) of the Church. [hierarchy— “organized 
priesthood in successive grades”— Dictionary, The 
highest were mean, when etc. — The highest of the ecclesiastical 
offices after the Reformation were decidedly inferior in point 
of wealth and grandeur to what had been enjoyed by the 
great dignitaries of tlie Church before that event. State — dig- 
nity; gVandeur. Parker (1504 — 1575) — was consecrated as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1559 shortly after Queen 
I^]lizabeth's accession and held this office till his death. He 
played a prominent part in giving the final shape to the 
Anglican Church. Grindal (1519-1588) — was Archbishop of 
York from 1570 to 1575 and then succeeded Parker as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Beggarly— poor and mean. 

Imperial pamjo— wealth and grandeur like that of a king 
(or emperor). IFo/sey— Thomas Wolsey (1471 — 1530), the 
famous Archbishop of York, is said to have been the son of a 
butcher. He was an able statesman and rose to be Henry VIIFs 
chief minister. It was said of him that though a clergyman 
he could as well lay down the plan of a campaign as carry 
on diplomatic contests with the ablest statesmen of Europe. 
He was made a cardinal by the Pope in 1515 and then his 
Legate. As he enjoyed the revenues of several sees he could 
amass an enormous fortune. He lived in a princely style 
and to all observers he seemed to be more a king than the 
King himself. He lost the King’s favour for his failure to 
obtain his divorce from Queen Catherine. He died in disgrace 
when he was on his way to London to be tried for high 
treason. “If I had served my God” he said as he was dying 
“as diligently as I^ have done my king, He would not have 
given me over in my grey hairs”. 

Favourite abodes of reyaWfif— places that the kings ^ 
cularly favoured. ITAtMaU— originally known as York Hbuae 
because since 1248 it had. been the residence of the 4rch^ 
bishops of York. After the fall of Wolsey it passed into the 
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possession of the Crown. The palace was almost recons- 
tructed by Henry VIII who made it his principal residence and 
employed Holbein in its decoration. A new banqueting hall 
was erected by James I in place of the old one burned 
down in 1615. This ball was the only portion of the building 
that escaped destruction by fire in 1691 and 1697. This hall 
was afterwards converted into a royal chapel by George 1. 
See notes on paragraph 31. Hampton Court — the famous 
palace of the English kings situated close to Hampton, a town 
on the Thames, a few miles to the west of London. The 
original palace was erected by Cardinal Wolsey. It was 
presented by him to King Henry VIII in 1526 who enlarged 
it and formed round it a royal deer-park. It continued to 
be a royal residence down to the time of George HI. This 
palace is famous in English history for the conference of 
divines held here in 1604 during the reign of King James I. 
This conference led amongst other things to the authorised 
translation of the Bible. 

Sumptuous richly furnished; provided with costly 
delicacies. Spread — set and furnished with provisions. Befectm^y 
—dining-hall ; properly an apartment in a monastery where a 
moderate repast is taken. Gorgeous— grsiud; magnificent. 
Copes — arches. Copes— msiy also mean “long cloaks worn by 
ecclesiastics in processions”'-(Oap/brd Dictionary), Chapel — a 
subordinate place of worship attached to a large church or 
cathedral and intended for special services. Running footmen — 
servants who in former times ran before their master’s carriage 
to render any services that might be necessary but mainly as a 
mark of his importance. They usually wore a light black cap 
and carried a long pole in their hands. Rich liveries — costly 
uniforms. A livery is the peculiar dress by which the servants 
of a nobleman are distinguished. Body attendants for 

the protection of his person. Poleaxes— the usual weapon of 
English infantry from the earliest .times till the 16th century. 
It was a combination of a hatchet and a pike. Gilded — made 
to look like gold. The weapons were gilded so that they 
might give a more imposing appearance ; this indicated their 
Ulster’s love of show and magnificence^ 

Sacerdotal— (from Lat sacerdoe, a priest) priestly ; clerical. 
Ofjllce^-profeeeion ; occupation. Lost U$ attracHon — ceased to 
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have any charm or fascination. Accession — act of ascending 
the throne. Elizaheth — the famous queen of England ; she 

ascended the throne in 1558. During the century ^'Elizaheth 

"—ue., from 1558, the date of Elizabeth’s accession, to 1660, the 
year of the Restoration, Of nolle descent — of honourable birth 
or family. Took orders — entered the Church. T%vo sons of peers 
— These were Dr. Compton, the famous Bishop of London, and 
Lord Crew, the Bishop of Durham. Dr. Compton crowned 
William and Mary in 1689 and was a younger son of the Earl 
of Northampton. Lord Crew was the son of the first Baron 
Crew of Stene. 

Four or five sons etc. — Chamberlayne, whom Macaulay 
evidently follows, mentions twelve men of noble families who 
were then in the Church. This may be regarded as one of the 
many instances of Macaulay’s perversion of facts to make 
them suit his theories. Preferment — (lit.) promotion to high 
office ; high and lucrative office. Valuable lucrative 

offices in the Church. The reproach which lay on the body— the 
blame or the censure which applied to the bulk of the priests 
or the clergymen as a class. Though there were some men of 
noble birth among the clergy, the profession of the clergymen 
had suffered in public estimation. And tliis low opinion about 
the whole body of clergymen was not removed. On the whole--- 
all the circumstances being taken into consideration. A plebeian 
class — a low, vulgar class of men. The plebeians, as distinguished 
from the patncians, were the common people of ancient Rome. 
For— against. Who made the figure of a gentleman — whose 
appearance and ways were like those of a gentleman. Made 
the figure o/’— presented the appearance of ; looked like. Figure — 
conspicuous appearance or impression. 

Menial domestic or household serv^ants. For one 

who made the figure etc. — The priests, whose social position was 
no better than that of menial servants, were larger in number 
than those who occupied respectable positions ; the former 
were to the latter as ten to one. If there was one priest in the 
pmfession who looked like a gentleman, there were ten priests 
who were no better than ordinary servants in conduct and 
appearance and social position. Divines— See previous notes, 
livings ; priestly offices, [bensfict, n. church living 
— Oxford Dictionary^ Whose benefices etc. — The Incomes of thetr 
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living's (priestly offices) were too small to enable them to live 
comfortably on them. In Engrland each church is endowed 
with soxhe lands intended for the maintenance of the clergryman 
who officiates in it His income, consists of the tithes and the 
revenue from the lands. Some of the churches are richly 
endowed and others not Consequently the incomes of the 
clergymen vary in different places. Those who are placed in 
well-endowed churches enjoy a comfortable income while 
those who hold poorer livings can hardly make two ends 
meet Lived in the houses of laymen — as domestic chaplains. 
These are priests in the pay of men of rank and wealth for the 
performance of divine (religious) services in their families. 
This practice-— thiQ custom, viz,, that of priest living in the 
houses of laymen. Tended — contributed. Degrade — cast shame 
and disgrace on ; lower in public estimation. 

Laud (1578-1645) — Archbishop of Canterbury during the 
reign of Charles I. Though a man of great purity of life he 
became very unpopular by supporting the King in his struggle 
with Parliament and by his attempts to force uniformity of 
worship. He was impeached for high treason and beheaded 
in 1645. Exerted AtmscZf— attempted. Effect a change — 
introduce a reform. N.B. In order to suppress noncon- 
formity, Laud had prohibited the appointment of household 
chaplains. For Puritans and other nonconformists being 
turned^out of Church, offices might be employed by private 
individuals and so keep Puritanism alive in the country. 
Repeatedly— Beveral times. Positive — express. None htU men of 
high rank — i.e., only men of dignified social position. 

Presume— veninve ; take the liberty. Domestic^ chaplains — 
■clergymen belonging to the household of noblemen. 

Injunctions— orders. Became ohsolete—leM into disuse or 

neglect ; were not observed. Domination — rule ; government. 

Puritans— the name originally given to the dissenters from 
the Church of England in the reign of Elizabeth. It was 
afterwards applied to the general body oC dissenters who took 
sides against Charles I and the High Church during the 


JTage 88, Footnpte—Ifcw/m (HiOQ-:-]6t)2)— an ecclesiastical, writer. 
Cyprianiis Jlnry/wew— puBlighed in 16(Bj it was a dcfencs qi Archbishop 
lind written in answer to ^'Canterbunes Doom."^] 
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Civil War. The name was origrinaliy piven to them in derision 
on account of the superior purity of religious doctrine and 
character claimed by them. Ipuritan, n. (Hist.) member of 
the party of Euglish Protestants who regarded reformation of 
Cburoh under Elizabeth as incomplete and sought to abolish 

unscriptural and corrupt ceremonies person of or affecting 

extreme strictness in religion or morals — Oxford Dictionary^ 

During Puritans — The Puritans ruled England from the 

execution of Charles I in 1640 to the Restoration in 1660 ; 
this period is commonly known as the period of the Common* 
wealth. 

Ejected — driven out. priests. Ejected ministers 

of the Church of England— kng:\iQ\m priests who had been 
removed or dismissed from their livings. It has been 
pointed out before that the Puritans wanted to suppress the 
public performance of Anglican worship, because they con- 
sidered it idolatrous. Consequently the priests, who officiated 
in Anglican Churches, were dismissed from their livings and 
were succeeded by Puritan clergymen. 

Bread and shelter — food and lodging, e.e., mere subsistence. 
Attaching themselves^ etc. — entering the service of wealthy 
royalists as their domestic chaplains. Those times of trouble—^ 
those evil days ; the period of persecution during the 
Commonwealth. The re-estahlishnient of monarchy etc.—i.e., the 
Restoration (the restoration of Charles II to the throne of 
England). Episcopacy'^that form of church government in 
which the control is vested in the bishops. The Church of 
England is an episcopacj^ 3/awstontf— houses. Liberal 

sentiments — generous f eelings. Cultivated understandings — 

cultured intellect. Urbanity — politeness ; courtesy. His convert 
«.c., the pleasure to be enjoyed from conversation with 
a man of culture like the chaplain. Literary assistance — help 
obtained from him in matters relating to literature. Spiritual 
advice — religious instruction. Ample re/ierw— sufficient recom- 
pense or repayment. Stipend — salary. But this was not etc, 

~The country gentlemen did not usually take this favourable 
view of the chaplain’s services. Coarse — rude ; vulgar. It 
belonged to his dignity — It was necessary for him to maintain 
the honour and importance of his social position; his eleviSited 
rank required it. Orace — a short prayer to God and uttered 

S, P.— 11. 
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before or after meal; “short thanksgiving before or after 
meal”— (Ox/br(f Dictionary). 

An eccUziastic in full oanoMtcafs— a duly ordained clergyman 
clad in a priestly gown. Ecclesiastic— clergy mM. Canonicals — 
the dress prescribed by canon (or rule) for officiating clergy- 
men. Found means etc. — sought to maintain the dignity of his 
social position at the least cost. Reconcile — harmonise : make 
compatible. To maintain the dignity of his position he had 
to incur heavy expenses. Dignity with economy is, therefore, 
appareptly impossible. Hut he managed to maintain his dignity 
without incurring heavy expenses. The coarse and ignorant.,. eco- 
nomy— Expl. This sentence occurs in connection with Macaulay's 
description of the position of the domestic chaplains (clergymen 
attached to the houses of country gentlemen etc ) in England 
in the 17th century. Their position in the households of 
polite and cultured gentlemen of wealth was not (luite uncom- 
fortaWe. But the ease was quite different in the households 
of the rude and ignorant squires (uncultured country gentle- 
men). These men thought that their social position required 
them to have in their pay a duly ordained clergyman to say 
prayers before meal every day. They thought that their high 
social status would be maintained if they would employ a 
private chaplain in their household. The chaplain with his 
priestly robe saying prayers before meal would add to the 
dignity of their position. But they maintained their dignity as 
economically as possible, t.e., paid as low a salary as possible 
to the chaplain. 

Levite — ( from Levi, one of the sons of rlacob) a person who 
in ancient Jewish society assisted the priests in t]^e perform- 
ance of the Temple services ; a subordinate priest : here used 
contemptuously for a domestic chaplain. N. B. There is an 
allusion to the story of Mieah and bow he hired a Levite to be 
his priest described in the Book of Judges. ' And the Levite 
was content to dwell with the man (Micah) : and the young 
man was unto him as one of his sons. Micah consecrated 
tto Levite ; and :the young man became his priest, and was in 
the house of Micah'*— xvii, 11—12). [Ltvite, n. One 
oi tribe of Levi, esp. of that part of it which provided 
assistants to priests in worship of Jewish temple— 
Dicdts?iar|/J Such was ike phrase Cm in use^Thin was the 
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contemptuous expression used of domestic chaplains in 
those times. Might he had — was available. BottrS — food. 
Chrret-^M apartment in the uppermost part of a house 
immediately under the roof ; attic. Such a room is the 
most uncomfortable in the whole house. That this room 
should be reserved for the chaplain indicates the low position 
in which he was held. Tew pounds a year — This pitiful sum 
constituted the salary of the chaplain. 

His professional functions e.. his priestly services. Butts — 
A butt is properly the mark to be shot at in archery or rifle** 
practice ; hence the object of ridicule or rude jests. The most 
patient of butts — The chaplain would be the victim of the 
squire's rude jokes. He would never venture to protest 
asraiust them because he was a poor dependent on bis 
patron'wS favour. Listeners — i.e , he would listen patiently to 
the squire’s dull and thrice-told stories. This is the usual lot of 
poor dependents and relations. Might not only he etc. — was 
expected to join his patron in a ^ame of bowls or sbovelboard 
whenever he felt inclined to play it. Bowls — an out-door game 
played with a large ball of wood loaded on one side. The 
game consists in rolling it nearest to a prescribed mark along 
a level grassy plot. ShovelhoardsLii indoor game played b,v 
moving or shoving small discs or pieces of money along a 
board with the view of reaching certain marks. Might also 
save the expense a/c. —might act as the gardener and the groom ; 
might attend to the garden and dress the horses. Macaulay 
indulges here in a bit of exaggeration and overdraws the 
picture. 

Reverend maw —contemptuous for reverend gentleman, the 
expression commonly used of a priest ; the word Revergpd 
often shortened into Ret\ is the title commonly used before the 
name of a clergyman. Nailed wji?— ’fixed with nails a^iost the 
walls. The apricot is one of the mauy fruit-trees that are 
raised against walls in England; hence these fruits are 
commonly known as wall-fruits. Apricots — fruits of delicious 

taste allied to the plum ; i Curried— ruhhed and cleaned 
with a comb ; ^21 i Sometimes ike 

reverend man etc. — Macaulay illustrates In this sentence how 
the clergyman saved the expenses of a gardener and a groom. 
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Oast up — calculated ; examined. Farrier — a man who shoes 
horses ; the farriers were the veterinary surgreons pf former 

times; i B»7Z« —accounts. communica- 

tion sent from one person to another. Parcel— package. He 
walked ten miles etc. — He was often employed as a messenger and 
was sent to carry messages or things to his patron's friends 
living at a distance of ten miles. This shows the low estima- 
tion in which the chaplain was held because only menials are 
employed for such purposes. 

Was permitted to dine etc, — In this respect he was superior to 
the menials because they are never permitted to dine at the 
same table as their masters. The word ^permitted' however 
shows that it was a favour done to him. But he was not 
allowed to have any share of the delicacies served on the table. 
To content himself— to remain satisfied. The plainest fare— the 
simplest food. Fare — food. Fill himself— esit as much as he 
liked ; stuff himself. Corned heef—hooi preserved and seasoned 
with salt ; salt beef. Carrot — the familiar edible root of a red 
colour largely cultivated for the use both of men and cattle ; 

\ Tart — a species of pie or pastry consisting of fruit 

baked and inclosed in paste. Cheesecake— s, sort of cake filled 
With a jelly of soft curds, sugar and butter. Made their appearance 
— were served. Quitted hts seai — left the table. Stood aloof— 
remained at some distance. Summoned— called. Beturn thanks 
— ^utter grace after the dinner ; the grace uttered by Christians 
after dinner is a prayer of thanksgiving to God for the day's 
meal. Repast — meal ; feast. From a great etc. — in the greater 
part of which he did not share. Notice the irony of the 
siljiation. The priest was required to offer thanks for a meal 
that he did not mostly enjoy. 

Re mi^t fill himself, had been excluded — ExpL In this 

sentence Macaulay describes the humiliating treatment that 
the chaplain (the clergyman attached to the household of a 
country gentleman) of the 17th century received in England 
fiH>m his patron. He was no doubt permitted to dine with the 
failiily. But a degrading.distinction was made about his share of 
Hhe meals. He was expected not to share in the fine things and 
delicacies but to remain satis Bed with the coarser dishes of salt 
meat and vegetables. When the delicacies, the pasties and the 
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cheesecakes were served he was expected to leave the table 
and fire without these sweet thiagrs. After the meal was oyer 
he was again summoned to the table so that he might say ^e 
usual grace after it. It was indeed a painful and humiliating 
experience for a man to be made to offer prayers for a meal 
which be did not mostly share. 

Paragraph 56. After years of drudgery, he was by some 
dishonourable means presented to a living. He bad to seek a wife 
from the humbler classes. No girl of any respectable family 
would have a priest for her husband. His wife was generally 
a handmaiden or a cook whose character was not above 
reproach or suspicion. 

Service — drudgerj’ as a domestic chaplain in a patron’s 
house. benefice ; “now used in England to denote 

any kind of Church promotion or dignity.” Ptesented^ to a 
living — nominated to an ecclesiastical appointment ; nominated 
by his patron, the country gentleman, to the position of a parish 
priest. N.B. The country gentlemen had the right of nominat** 
ing clergymen for church livings under their control. They 
made the nominations and then submitted them to the bishop 
of the diocese for confirmation. Sufficient to support him — with 
an income adequate for his maintenance. Preferment — valuable 
place or office in the Church. Species — sort. Simony — properly 
the practice of making dishonest profit out of sacred things ; 
it is used to mean particularly the corrupt presentation of any 
one to an ecclesiastical benefice for bribe or other reward. 
N.B. The word Simony is derived from Simon Magus, the 
name of the Samaritan magician, who wante.d to purchase the, 
power of conferring the Holy Spirit. *^And when Simon saw 
that through laying on of the apostles’ hands, the* Holy Q^ost 
was given, be offered them money. 

Sajing, Give me also this power, that on whomsoever 
I lay hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost. But Peter said 
unto him, Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast 


[Page 90, Footnote— .Ehr/iard— an English clergyman and historian.. 
Oldham (1053— 83)— an English satirical poet ; his best toown poOTs , are 
his ironical ^*'8atire against rirtue^^ and ^^Sedires upon Jeeuits^ icrifor— - 
the famous English newspaper edited by Steele with the help ei Addison, ^ 
It commenced in April 1709 and continued till January, 1711. 

Of humble par^tage.] 
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thoufirht that the ffiEt of God may be purchased with money.’’ — 
The Acte^^ VIII, 18-20. The corrupt practice of seouringr ^ 
church Uviuff by agrreeinff to marry a servant (often a cast-off 
mistress) of the patron was a form of simony. 

provided ; afforded. IneThauatible-^endless, 

Pleasantry — ^jest . jibe. Scoffers — irreverent critics. Inexhaus- 
tible Siihject—a, subject that offered them infinite scope for the 
exercise of their power of jest and ridicule, i.e., they were 
never tired of referring to this subject. Owre— (Lat. cura, care) 
spiritual chargre or care for the spiritual welfare of people ; 

the office of a curate ; ^ l To take a wife— to 

marry; the sug'grestion is that for the ourateship which the 
patron offered, the chaplain had to do him a grood turn i)y 
marrying^ a cast-off mistress of the patron. Had ordinarily 
been etc. — Tsually the woman, chosen as his wife, had been a 
servant in the household of which he had been the chaplain. 

Well — fortunate. Standing too high faoom — enjoyinicr 

the favour of the patron as his mistress. Of standing too high 

etc.— of havinf? had the patron for her lover. This is a too 
sweepingr reflection as coarse as it is unwarranted. For 
Macaulay’s exafffirerated picture of the degrradation of the rural 
clergy, see the criticism of the chapter in the Introduction. 
Nature — character. Matrimonial connections — marriages. Forming 
—contracting. Certain indication — sure evidence. P/occ— posi- 
tion. The order— the class, i.e,, of priests. Social system— Le., 
society. The place which the order etc. — the low social position 
occupied by clergymen as a class. 

Oxonian — (Lat. Oxoniensis^ of Oxford) graduate of Oxford 
University. As Macaulay explains in the footnote, the 
reference is to Thomas Wood of New College, Oxford. Writing 
a few months after the death of Charles the Second— The reference 
is to Wood’s Angliae NoUtiaef published in 1686. Complained 
bitterly — sorrowfully lamented Country attorney — village 
lawyer. For attorney, see notes on paragraph 9. Country 
apothecary— doctor. An apothecary in England is not a 
mere compounder of drugs but a medical practitioner of an 
inferior sort. Looked down with disdain on— regarded with 
contesipt ; arrogantly despised. Earnestly incwfcafed— carefully 
taught or impressed. Give no encouragement etc.— not to accept 
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with favour the suit of a lover who happens to be a priest ; 
reject the love-suit of a priest. Precept — maxim; lesson. 

shamed ; dishonoured. unlawful ; forbidden, 

ilwoetr— love-intrigue. If any young lady e/c.— If any girl 
accepted a priest for her lov^er with a view to marriage, she was 
believed to have brought as much dishonour on herself as if 
she had been guilty of an illicit love-affair. 

CZarcwrfow— Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, was a famous 
English statesman and historian. He was a minister of 
Charles I and held the office of Lord Chancellor during the 
reign of Charles II. See notes on paragraph 39. Bore no iU 
will to the CAwrc/i— was no enemy or unfriendly critic of 
the Church. Clarendon strongly defended e])iseopacy during 
the reign of Charles I and wanted to restore it in Scotland 
in the reign of Charles II. A series of Ai*ts — known as the 
Clarendon Code -were passed by him to safeguard the interests 
of the Anglican Church and the Anglican clergy. Even such 
a supporter of the Anglican clergy deplored the marriage of 
priests with ladies of noble families as a sign of social dis- 
order brought about by the Civil War. A sign of the 

produced— B. mark or evident^e of the disorder in the social 
system that bad been brought about by the Civil War ; as an 
indication of llie disruption of the social system brought 
about by the Civil War : confusion of ranks, i e., the different 
social grades or classes means the break-up of social order. 
Great Rehelliov—This was the name given by the Royalist 
Clarendon to the Civil War in the reign of Charles I. He 
named his great work on this war as ^'History of the Rehellion.''^ 

DamseU — youtig unmarried ladies ; the use of this wond is 
confined mostly to poetry. Bestowed themseliws on divines — 
given their hands to clergymen ; married priests. Divines— 
clergymen ; priests. Clarendon, who assuredly bore ete.— Though 
Clarendon was a staunch friend of the Church, yet even he 
noticed that the marriage of girls belonging to good families 
with clergymen was an effect of the social disorder brought 
about by the Civil War. 

fP«ge92, ///h— After Ixnishing hi.s of 

the RrMtion'^ Ckreiidon wrote bis own life. The "Ufe of Chren^i* by 
himself was published in 1759,] . 
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Waiting woman — female servant who attends a lady. JffeZp- 
partner in life ; wife. Par«ow— clergryman. Head of the 
Ohurch’^the Church of England recoffnises the English 
sovereign as its supreme head. As head of the Church-^i,e., in 
her ecclesiastical capacity. The breach of the rule that she 
thus laid down, could not be punished by a court of law, but 
disciplinary action could be taken against it by the church 
authorities. Formal sanction — solemn recognition ; express 
confirmation. The order of the Queen, therefore, formally 
and authoritatively recognised this popular prejudice (against 
the marriage of a priest with a gentlewoman). Prejudice — 
unfavourable opinion ; unfriendly impression Presume — 

venture. 

During several generations — for a very long period, viz., during 
the I7th and 18th centuries. Belation—Gonneciion, Hand- 
maidens — female servants or attendants. Relation etc . — ^.e., 
priests being represented as the lovers of the maid-servants. 
Tfceme— subject. Was a theme etc. — was an inexhaustible subject 
of jokes and pleasantries; the wits never tired of making 
fun of this relation. Comedy of the seventeenth century — ».e., 
comedies of the Later Elizabethan and Restoration periods ; 
Macaulay deals with this subject later on in this chapter. 
Comedy — a drama of a light amusing character. Instance — 
example; case, wife; the word is used to mean both 

husband and wife. Nor would it he easy, cte.— -It would be 
difficult to point out any instance in the whole range of the 
Restoration comedies of a priest marrying a woman whose 
social position was above that of a cook. 

[Page 92, Footnote—/rt/MWC#«ow5—command» ; prerepts. Bishop Sparrow 
(1612-85)— Bishop of Exeter and afterwards of Norwich; w'rote some 
treatises on ecclesiastical subjects. Jeremy Collier (1650— 1726)— a femous 
English non-juring clergyman; he is best known for his treatise, Short view 
of the Profanencss ami Immorality of the English Stage, published in 
1698; was the author of a number of essays published' 1694-97. Bitter-^ 
mss — anger; severity. Which proves that c/c.— The severity with which 
James Collier condemns this imunction. shews that his own pride as a 
clergyman was touched by it. Effectually successfully controlled.] 

[Page 93, Footnote— IJoyer— a clergyman in Scornful Lady. Abigail-^ 
waiting gentlewoman. Fletcher (1579-1625)— a famous English dramatist. 
He joinUy with his friend Beaumont produced a number of dramas. Se&m- 
fid LadfUiAmv joint composition, was published in 1616. Bidl—s, deigymaB. 
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Even 80 late as the time of George the Second — as late as the 
middle of the 18th century. Georgre the Second reig^ned from 
1727 to 1760. The keenest of all observers of life and manners — 
^e shrewdest critic of human character and ways. Swift, the 
English author, referred to by Macaulay, displays a penetrating 
insight into human character. Himself a priest — Swift himself 
was a clergyman by profession: he was the Dean of St 
Patrick’s, Dublin. A great household — a rich family. Besouree — 
resort. A lady's maidsk woman who waits upon a lady; 
waiting-maid. The chaplain was the resource etc. — the waiting- 
maid sought to have the chaplain for her husband. Blown 
upon discredited ; damaged in public opinion ; blown upon 
by the foul air of scandal, i.e., discredited by ugly scandals 
about the ^ looseness of her character. Food becomes stale 
when it is blown upon, i.c., exposed to open air. So her 
character became tainted because it became the subject of 
scandalous gossip. Gatching-- ».e., marrying. Steward — a man 
employed to manage an estate or the households of families 
of importance and wealth. 

Even so late catching the steward— lExpX. Macaulay 

says this in the course of his remarks on the social position 
of clergymen in the 1 7th century. An indication of the hum- 
bleness of their position is to be found in the observation of 
Swift, a writer of deep penetration and judgment, himself 
a clergyman by profession. According to Swift even till the 
middle of the 18th century, a priest could not hope to marry 
a more respectable woman than a lady's maid who, on account 
of her damaged reputation, could not win the steward for her 
husband. A lady's maid, who had her honour unsullied, would 
not care to marry a chaplain. She would rather try to sebure 
the steward as her husband. But if she was guilty of improper 
conduct and her character was damaged by scandal, she could 
not hope to win a suitable husband. It was only then that she 


Nurse — not a menial but a governess. Vanbrugh (1664-1726), a famous 
English dramatist and architect ; his Relapse was published in 1697. ^irk 
and two characters in Shadweirs play, the first a clergyman and 

the second a housekeeper. (1640-92) an English dramatist and 

poet; succeeded Dryden as Poet-laureate. Lancashtre dl’ 

i^hadwell's little-known compositions.] 
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would turn to the chaplain. So low was the chaplain held in 
social estimation. 

Paragraph 57. The poor income of his living did not 
enable the clergyman to maintain himself and his family in 
comfort His condition grew worse with the growth of his 
family. He had to supplement the income of his living by 
hard manual work on the fields. He could scarcely enjoy a 
good meal. His children went without the benefits of education 
and culture and were employed as labourers and servants. 
There were few or no books in his library, and intellectual 
labour was quite out of the ((uestion under such circumstances. 

In general— :\xi most cases. Who quitted his etc. — who gave up 
ids situation as the chaplain of a noble family so that he might 
accept an ecclesiastical living and marry a wife. Found that he 
his troubles did not end with his preferment to a 
living. He learnt from bitter experience that he escaped 
from one class of troubles only to be plunged into another. 

troubles ; worries. Not one living in fifty — e.a, very 
few benefices. Incitmhent—2i person occupying or in possession 
of a benefice or an office. Bring w;)— maintain. MnUiplied — 
increased in numbers. The household — i.e., the condition of the 
family. Mare and more plainly— ‘i.e., larger and larger. Parsonage 
— dwelling-beuse of a clergyman attached to his living: 
‘rector's or other incumbent’s house” — [Oxford Dictionary), The 
cost of its repairs has to be met from the income of the bene- 
fice. because he was too poor to have more than one. 

Oassock — a garment worn under the gown by clergymen ; 
“long close tunic worn by some Anglican clergymen under 
gown or short surplice, or as ordinary attire”— Ojc/brd Dkiian- 
ary). Holes appeared more etc, — his house fell into disrepair and 
his clothes became ragged. Glehe — (Lat. gleha, a clod or lump 

[Page Footnote- iSV//y (1067-1745) — Dean of *St. Patrick’s, Dublin.^ 

>V}is a famous English author and satirist. His best known works are Tiw . 

of a Tub and (hdlirvr's Travels. DireHwns 1o Servants — one of 
Hivift's satiric essays i)ubli8hcd shortly after his death. The passage, referrcci 
to by M^ulay, is fwldressed to the w^aiting-maid and runs a« follows : 
tTjtt such a famitv, (/>., great family) if you are handsome, you will^avc the 
cbotee of three lovers : the chaplain, the stew^ard. and my lord's g^ntteipan, 

T * would hrst advise you to choose the stew ard ; but if yon luip^h to 
be yomiil with child by my lordi you must take up wdth the chaplaia.’^V 
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of earth) the land belongingr to a benefice ; ''portion of land 
going with clergyman’s benefice” — Oxford Dictionary, By 
toiling on Im glebe he could not pay for the services of 

hired labourers and had to perform himself hard manual work 
on the fields. 

Dmgcarts — carts full of the excrement of animals used 
in manuring the soil. Utmost exertions — hardest labour or efforts. 
Bailiffs — officers who seize possession of a debtor’s property 
in execution of a decree. noncordance—‘d book in which the 
principal words, used in any great work like the Bible (or the 
works of great authors like Shakespeare and Milton), are 
alphabetically arranged with their references. These books 
are intended to assist an inquirer in finding out any passage by 
means of any leading word in it that he can recollect.* 
Cruden's Concordance of the Bible was published in 1737. It 
is an indispensable book of reference for a clergyman and 
every student of the English Bible. In execution — i.e., of a 
decree of the court. PTAiYc— lucky ; fortunate. The word ’white’ 
was used in this sense by the ancient Romans. Kitchen — cook- 
room. The servants generally take their meals in the kitchen*. 

A great house — the house of a wealthy man, Reisfafed— feasted. 
Even cold meat and ale were sumptuous food to the poor 
priest. Gold meat and ale — not luxuries but simple fare. 
Brought fed and clothed. Followed the plough— Le,,, worked 
as farm-labourers. Went out to service — sought employment 
as menial servants. Study he found impossible — The pursuit of 
learning or intellectual labour of any sort was not possible 
under such unfavourable (drcumstances. .4dvo?(;«on— “right 
of presentation to a benefice” — (Oxford Dictionary) ; the patron’s 
right of nominating a clergyman to a vacant benefice under. 
Mm. The advowson etc— The whole value of the living would, 
not have purchased a good library. 

Theological library— eolleciion of books on theology. ' 
Theology is the science which treats of God and His attributes* 
and His relations with man. Unusually lucky— i.e,, a man of 
rare good fortune. Dog-eared volumes — books with their corners, 
turned down by frequent use ; well-thumbed books. 
dHd pans — kitchen utensiis. The few books that the elei*gym^> 
had, did not require an entire shelf ; sq they are arrang 
ermongst the domestic utensils. Bust— to be cohered with 
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e.e., to moulder or decay ; (here) '^to lose quality or efficiency 
by disuse or inactivily’'-“('Oa 5 /brd Dictionary). In so unfavourable 
a situation — in such circumstances of extreme poverty. 

Paragraph 58. The English Church of that age contained 
a number of ministers (clergymen) distinguished for their 
learning and culture. These men were to be found at the 
TTniversities, in the Cathedrals and the capital. 

Loch — want. Ministers — clergymen. Distinguished hf abili- 
ties and fsamin^*-remarkable for their talents and scholarship. 
Scattered — dispersed. Rural population — village folk. Were 
brought together — were assembled; congregated. Where the 
means of acquiring knowledge were abundant — i.e.. where there 
were facilities for study, such as large libraries. Where the 
opportunities, etc. — through the means of debates and discus- 
sions held in learned societies. 

Qualified-^ endowed : furnished. Parts — talents ; natural 
gifts. Eloquence — the art of giving effective expression to 
one's thoughts and emotions. 

Of life-~i.e., experience of human character and society, 
successfully. Heretics— persons who hold 

opinions contrary to the doctrines of the orthodox religion. 
Sceptics — persons who doubt or disbelieve the truths of 
religion. To command the attention of— to impress. Frivolous — 
silly and thoughtless. Worldly congregations — worshippers 
assembled in the Church who care more for the pursuit of the 
advantages and pleasures of this world than spiritual 
blessings. Guide the deliberations of senaies — help Parlia- 
ment with their wise advice on political questions. Senate — 
originally the body of the representatives of the citizens of 
ancient Rome vested with supreme legislative power; in 
modern times this name is given to the upper chamber of the 
legislature of several countries in Europe and America. 
Macaulay uses this word of the English Parliament especially 
of the House of Lords of which the bishops were members. 
Respectable— worthy of respect, and winning respect Dissolute 
-^immoral; licentious. The most dissolute of courts — The extreme 

[Pige 95, Footnote— difference. emphasised, 

notes on paragraph 55. Cannot but be observed-^mmi 
be noticed. Eeeleswsfieal history of the Church. ’ 
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lioentiousness of Charles II and his courtiers is referred to. 
Fathom — sound ; deeply investi^rate into. iH^ywe^—properly 
bottomless grnlfs ; hence profound problems. 

Metaphysical ffteofoyy— doctrines about God and His attri- 
butes and relation to man and this world based on deep philo- 
sophical truths. Theoloffy treats of God and His relations to 
the World and Man. Metaphysics, on the other hand, aims at 
an explanation of the universe with the aid of the laws of 
thoufifht framed by man's reason. Metaphysical theologry 
attempts to explain the facts of religrious experience in the 

lififht of abstract pliilosoi)hical truths. To fathom theology — 

to penetrate into and comprehend the deepest problems of 
'relig'ion in the lijrht ol abstract philosophical truths. 

Metaphysical — pertaining to the science of metaphysics, 
4.a, the science which inquires into the first principles of 
being and nature. Mansel defines Metaphysics as ‘*the 
philosophy of the facts of consciousness considered sub* 
jeotively in relation to the mind knowing, and objectively in 
relation to the things known." Versed - skilled ; practised. 
Biblical criticism-'ihQ art by which a student of the Bible 
seeks to arrive at a correct idea o! the truths of Christianity 
by an examination of its different books in the light of 
historical and other knowledge. Threw light on— illuminated ; 
explained. The darkest parts cfc.— those periods of the history 
of the Church about which very little is known. 

N.B. The doctrines and practices of the modern Christian 
Church have their roots partly in intuitive truths in Philosophy, 
partly in the teachings of the Bible and partly in the customs 
which prevailed in the early Church. The Bishops therefore 
investigated into these subjects in order that they might 
defend the Church against its hostile critics. 

Consummate — thorough ; skilful. Logic — science of reason- 
ing. Consummate masters of logic — able debaters ; skilful dis- 
putants. Cultivated— studied. ESefonc— “art of persuasive 
or impressive speaking or writing’^ — {Oxford Dictionary), 
iastdaify— diligence. Dtscoarses— compositions oral or written ; 
treatises and sermons. Valued — esteemed; prized. Mfpisls 
o/sfyZe— standards of literary excellence; examples of a e^le 
of writing worthy of imitation. ^ 



Some ciMivaled rhetoric. ..ttyle~-JSixp\. Maeaulay deseribes in 
this ssstenoe the better type of Enfrlish clergymen of the 
17th century who were to be iflopd . in the towms.-. Some, of 
these men diligently studied the literary art. They acquired 
such excellence in it that their compositions are still regarded 
as standards of elegant language. 

With scarce a single exception — almost without any exception ; 
almost invariably. Universities — t.e., of ( txford and ('ambridge. 
Cathedrals — A Cathedral is the principal Church in a diocese ; 
its management is entrusted to a body of clergymen presided 
over by the bishop. Barroic (1 (>30-77) — a famous English 
divine and scholar. He held for a time the chair of Greek 
and then of Mathematics at Cambridge and lastly he rose to* 
be the Master of Trinity. As a matliematician he was con- 
sidered to be<ipfet;iQr only to his distinguished pupil Newton. He 
composed some'o^ tlie finest sermons' in the English language. 
Latdy died — Harrow died in 1677. Pearson (161!>-1(58(>) — ^.lohn 
Pearson was a famous English divine and scholar of bis age. 
He became Master of .lesus College, ('ambridge in 1660 ; and 
was elected Master of Trinity College in 1662. He was 
consecrated as Hishop of Chester in 1673. He was perhaps 
the ablest scholar and theologian of his age. His best known 
work, ‘'Exposition of the Greed', was published in 1650. 

Thfnce — te..“from Cambridge. Episcopal bench — an ex- 
pression used for the body of bishops who have seats in the 

House of Lords. Had gone bench — had been made a 

bishop. Oudwoiih (1617-88) — Ralph Cudworth was a famous 
English divine and author ; be became Master of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1654. His best known works are ‘'The 
True InfsUsefMof System of the Universe'' published in 1678 and a 
“Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality" published 
after his death. Henry More (1614-87)-'— a famous scholar and 
tMoloymn. He became a fellow of Christ’s College at 
Cambridge in 1630. He received holy orders but re^ed all 
preferment including two bishoprics. He was known^ one 
of the Cambridge Platonists and published a number of 
phibeophical works both in verse and prose. There— l.e, at 
Oamhritff^ Robert South (1631-1716) was a famous 

Eogmhdivme; he was the Rector of Itlip and declined tiie 
bieboprio of Rochester that was offered to him in 1713. His 
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sermons were pithy and humorous iu their style and remain 
popular even till now. i^ieocfce— Edward Pooooke (1804*9lJ, 
the fomous orientalist, was a fellow of Corpus Ohristi Colleflre,. 
Oxford. He was the first professor of Arabic at Oxford. He 
was one of the most learned men of hie agre. 

Jane — WiUiam .Jane (1845-1 » 07) was the canon of Christ 
Church and then the Regrius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
He became the Dean of Gloucester in 1685. 

AWricA— Henry Aldrich (1647-1710). the famous divine 
and scholar, was the Dean of Christ Church from 1689 till his 
death, lie was entrusted with Spratt with the publication of 
Clarendon’s ' Memoirs". Prideaux — Humphrey Prideaux 
U648-17241 was a famous orientalist and divine. He became 
a canon of Norwich in l(i81 and rose to be its Dean in 1702 
which office he held till his death. His reputation as an. 
author rests mostly on his '*Life of Mahomtd.'' published in 
1697. properly a place surrounded by a fence or a 

wall : hence the precincts of a cathedral Close of Noneiek — 
i.e. Norwich Cathedral IF7itfl»y— Daniel Whitby (168S.1726V 
was first the chaplain of the Hishop of Salisbury and then 
the precentor of the Cathedral. He was the author of 
numerous sermons and theologrical treatises inolndingr a 
‘'Paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testament.” 

London clergy— c]ereymen who officiated as priests in the 
different parishes of the capital. Were always spoken of as a 
class apart— formed by themselves a band of famous scholars 
and authors distinct from the clergrymen in other parts of the< 
country. J^rofessitnt — callingr or vocation as clergrymen. 
Learning and eiof/uesc'e— scholarship and oratorical abilities. 
Cpkeld— maintained. Principal pulpits—ehiet churches. A 
jm^pit is an elevated place in a church on which the preacher 
takes his stand. Metropolis - properly the mother city ; hene» 
capital. OcoHpted— held. CroTcd— band : .number. DisNingaUik- 
mf— famws ; remarkable. Rrdtrs of the Church— i.e., bishopa 
and aroliiiiehops 

jiAeWeck— William Sherlock (died 1707) was a famous 
English divine and a theological writer of some repute. 
He was the master of the Temple from 1685 to 1704 and the 
Dean of Sk Paul’s from 1691 till his death. His 
Discourse concerning DeatK' was trahslated into Freheh and 
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Welsh. Breached at the Temple — officiated as the priest of the 
Temple OhoroL The quarter of London where the monasteries 
of the Enifirhts Templars stood in former times is called the 
Temple. The Temple Church is believed to be the only 
portion of the old monasteries now existinflr. Adjoining it 
are the ttro Inns of Court called Middle Temple and Inner 
Temple because they stand on the site of the old monastic 
establishment TiUotson — John Tillotson (1G30 — 94), one of 
the most famous of English divines. He was a preacher of 
Lincoln’s Inn and chaplain to Charles II. He was the Dean 
of Canterbury in 1670 and a canon of St Paul’s in London 
He was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury in 1691 which 
office he held till his death. He was one of the best preachers 
of the day. Some of his sermons like "The Wisdom of being 
Religious” are still popular. 

Lincoln’s Inn — one of the four institutions in London that 


enjoy the privilege of calling candidates to the bar after 
they have studied for a certain number of terms and passed 
certain examinations. The other three are Gray’s Inn, Inner 
Temple and Middle Temple. Wake — William Wake 11657— 
1737) wa^ a preacher at Gray’s Inn from ItiSS to 1696. He 
became the Dean of Exeter in 1703, the Bishop of London 
in 1705 and the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1716. He was 
the author of a number of theological treatises. Jeremy 
Collier — the famous non-juring clergyman and author became 
a lecturer at Gray’s Inn in 1685. He was ordained a non- 
juring bishop in 1713. (For further particulars of his life, 
see notes on paragraph 56). Gray’s Ins— See notes on ‘Lincoln’s 
Inn' above. JSamef— Gilbert Burnet (1643 — 1715), a famous 
English divine, who played an important part in English 
history during the period of the Revolution. He became the 
chaplain of Charles II in 1673 from which office he was 


subsequently dismissed for bis condemnation of the King’s 
profligacy. He was the chaplain of the Rolls Chapel and 
lecturer of St. Clement’s from 1675 to 1684. He was autlawed 
by James n in 1637 and strongly supported the etmse of 
J^am jn. He was made Bishop of Salisbury in 1689, His 
^"^}^own works are "Butory of the Reformation in MdlauT 
y^nmhd^storv of My Own Time*’. 8tiUingfleet—EdeTa,td Stillingfieet 
tras at first, like Bishop Burnet, a preacher at Row 
oisnofmc oi bedame the Dean of St Paul’s in 1078 and 
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the Bishop of Worcester in 16S9 which office he held till 
hid death. 

St PauV 8 Oaihedral'-^iu. hondon. It is the largrest cathedral 
in Engrland. Simon Patriok (1026—1707) was the 

rector of St. Paul’s Covent (larden from 16G2 to 1689. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Chichester in 1689 and was 
translated to Ely in 1091. He was a voluminous writer on 
theoloerioal subjects. Covent Garden — Xorth of the Strand in 
London. Fowler — Edward Fowler (1662 — 1714) was the vicar of 
St. Giles, Orippleffate, in London from 1681 to 1686. He was 
suspended for his Whigr^rLm in 1685 and influfnced the 
Ix^ndon clerjry against reading Declaration of Indulgence in 
1687. He was made the Bishop o! Gloucester in 1691. He 
was the author of a number of theological treatises Cripple* 
gate — a quarter of London. Sharp-^Aohn Sharp (1645 — 1714) 
was appointed the Rector of St. (lilos-io-the Fields, London, 
in 1675 He became chaplain in ordinary to James 11 in 
lti86 but was suspended for his sermons held to contain 
reflections against the King. He was one of those clergymen 
wh > refused to read the Declaration of Indulgence in 1688. 
Aher the Revolution he became the Dean ol Canterbury in 
1689 and the Archbishop of York in 1691. His works include, 
besides sermons, a book on the coinage of England. 

Tenison — Thomas Tenison (1686 — 1715) became the Rector 
of St. Martin-in-the Fields. He joined the seven bishops 
in their declaration of 1688. He won fame for his philan- 
thropic projects and established in 1695 the first public library 
in his parish in London. He was made the Bishop of London 
in 1691 and the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1694. Sprat— ^ 
Thomas Sprat (1635—1713) was api^ointed curate of St. 
Margaret's in Westminster He was a man of versatile 
talents and was one of the original members of the Royal 
Sociel^. He was made the Dean of Westminster in 1&S8 
And the« Bishop of Rochester in 1684. He is famous in 
literature for the excellent style of his sermons. Beimiige— 
William Beveridge (1637 — 1708) became a vicar of St. Peter's, 
^ornhill, in London in 1672. He became the piNdbeodaqr of 
Oanterbury in 1684 and the Bishop of St. As«ph*s in 11Q4« 
He composed a number of religious works that were publieih* 
ed s^r bis death. St, PMer parish church in Lond(»eu 

S. P.-12.^ 
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and must be carefully distinguished from the great cathedral 
of this name in Rome. High note — great eminence or fame. 
Ecclesiastical history^ue,, history of the English Church 

Ten lecame Bishops etc. — ^Macaulay's calculation is a little 
inaccurate. Nine of these men became Bishops and four 
Archbishops. The Bishops were Ul Wake, (2) Burnet, (31 
Stillingfleet, (4) Patrick, (5) Fowler, (G) Tenison, (7) Sprat, 
Beveridge and (9) Collier (a non-juring Bishop). The Arch- 
bishops were (1) Tillotson, (2i W ake, (8) Sharp and (4) Tenisoi 

Which came forth parsonage—vihXdh w^ere written by i 

country clergyman. George Bull (1G34-1719) -a famous 
Anglican theologian ; he held a number of livii gs lU the country 
before he was created Bishop of St. David’s in 1705. Hi*- 
greatest works '‘'Hannonia ApostoUca'" and '"Defensio Fide 
Niccence' were published while he held ru.-a livings in 
Gloucestershiie. 

Produced those worlcs — written those books. TJs^a/c—pronert} . 
Oollect a library — Le . purchase books chat ho required for bis 
use. 

Paragraph 59. The priests of the Anglican Church 
consisted of two classes of men — (1) one cultured, intelligent 
and scholarly and (2) the other poor and ignorant, scattered 
through the^ rural areas. The former were in favour of 
constitutional principles of government and toleration for the 
Dissenters (Protestant sects other than the C’huroh of England). 
The latter thought verj^ highly of their own profession and 
were intolerant of other faiths and sects. They were narrow 
bigots who were opposed to all measures of toleration for the 
Dissenters. These men, though rude and poor, exercised the 
most powerful influence in the country. 

The Anglican priesthood— the priests of the?Anglican Church 
of the Church of England). classes. Acquire* 

Msats’^attainments ; knowledge and talents. Jlfaniier8**^way8 ; 


[Page 9*^ Footnote*^ (1664— 1715)— a religions writer and a 
ft various philanthropic enterprises ; he published in 1713 a li£s 
oCI^Oeoi^ Bull. obtaining. Thomas Bray (1666— 1730)— a 

wett^wn J^ngUsh divine. He projected a sehemo for establiaUng 
htearies m England which developed into the Boefety {£ 
pmMtm Christian knowledge.] ^ ^ 
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conduct. Trained for — tit to dUcharge their duties. Oom^^med 
—Included. Familiar with all ancient and modem learning--^ 
possessed ot a thorough knowledge of ancient and modern 
literature and science. Ancient learning refers to the literature 
and philosophy of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Encounter 
—meet on equal terms ; successfully refute the arguments of. 
:(ohbe8 (1688-1679)— a famous English philosopher. His 
^rreatest work '^Leviathan'" was published in 1651. His specula- 
tions were condemned as atheistic because they tended to 
V eaken men's faith in religion. His most striking doctrine 
*<j^as that all human actions, however disguised, have ^eir roots 
I a our self-love. Hobbes's views caused considerable comment 
"id were fiercely criticised bv Tenison and the Cambridge 
PlatonL s Bossuet (1G27-1704) — bishop of Meaux, was an 
ei».inent French preacher and controversial writer. He was 
tae author, amongst other works, of ^'Exposition of the Roman 
natholic Faith'' A number of the English divines of the age 
wroio treatises to expose the errors of the Roman Catholic 
faith of which Bossuet was a champion. 

tVeapons o/‘confrot>er«y— ie.,arguments or reasons. Controversy 
— dispute. Men able to encounter Hobbes or Bossuet etc, — Men, who 
by their able arguments, could refute Hobbes's theories directed 
against religion and Christianity, and defend the Protestant 
religion against the champions of Roman Catholicism like 
llossuet. Sermons— religious discourses delivered by clergy- 
men from the pulpits. Set forthshow ; present to view. The 
majesty and beauty of Christianity— the sublime and beautiful 
truths of the Christian religion. Justness of thought — elevation 
of sentiments appropriate to the subject. Energy-^vigour. 
The indolent Charles— Ohavlea 11 who was quite indifferent about 
religion. Boused himself to listen— i,e,^ felt interested in the 
sermon. Fastidious— dUlienM to please, ie., apt to find igvii 
with sermons and make merry over them. Buckingham 
possessed some literary talents and among other pieces he 
wrote 'The Behearsal* in which he ridiculed the contemporary 
dramatists. 

Buckingham— See notes on paragragh 88. He was a brilliaDt 
but a most dissolute member of the court ot Charles II. He 
seduced the Countess ot Shrewsbury and killed hey husband 
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in a duel in 1688. SHeer— seoff or gibe as he sreaerally did at 
religrion. Far^rot to sneer was deep^ impressed. Macaulay 
is evidently thinking of Goldsmith's famous line “And fools 
who oame to scoff remained to pray.” Jfen who ooxJd *» toetr 
eto.— ExpL Maoaulay describes in this sentence the talents of 
some of the famous London clergymen of the 17th oentnry. 
The sermons, in which they preached the sublime and beautiful 
truths of 'Christiania, were noble in their sentiments and 
powerful in their language. They roused the interest even of 
Charles II who was indifferent about matters of religion and 
deeply impressed even the dissolute Buckingham who was so 
hard to please. 

Address — style of conversation. —courtesy .as 

distinguished from the rudeness of the rural clergy. Know- 
ledge of the world — wide experience of men and things. Quah- 
fied — fitted. Manage the consciences etc. — guide the moral and 
religious life of rich men and of those who enjoyed high 
social positions. The clergymen from their wide experience 
of human nature knew the best way to approach these men 
so that they might be persuaded to give up their evil courses 
Any attempt at the reform of the character of such man would 
certainly have failed if the clergymen had gone about it in :i 
dictatorial manner. N.B. Some of the clergymen, named 
above, were chaplains to Charles II. But Burnet lost his sitna* 
tion because he had ventured to remonstrate with the King on 
his immorality. Htdsfax — Sir George Saville, Marquis of HaUfax 
(1683-95), was an eminent statesman of the periods of the 
Restoration and the Revolution. He opposed the Exolusiou 
Bilibin 1679 and in 1688 presided over the meeting of the 
peers who invited William III to assume the crown of England. 
He was the author of a number of political pamphlets. He 
was a“Trimmer,” who prided himself in avoiding extremes 
Bitcius— hold debates or disputes with a view to find out the 
tfllft. '^ith whom Salifax etc. — t.e., whose opinions were 
sKiUSkt by Halifax on important political questions. NJB. 
Macaulay is thinking of those clergymen who played im- 
portant parts in the history of the period. Bishop Burnet, for 
r example, largely assisted in bringing about the 
evpn drafted William’s declaration of policy and aeeenapnitlen 
him from Holland to London. 
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the srrtateet poet of the age; among English 
authors he ranks vei'y higrh also as a master of finished prose. 
HJee notes on paragraph 18. Oim — admit. 

Was not ashamed to Dryden admitted without 

auy hesitation that the writings of some of the famous clergy - 
men of the age had taught him his beautiful prose style. 

The other section—tbe other class of priests, vfo., those who 
were scattered in the villages. Was destined was intended 
to perform. Muder and humbler service rougher and lowlier 
duties. Dispersed etc. — scattered in the villages. At (iK“ 1D 
the least. cultured. 

Smcdl farmers of a humble class who own small 

plots of land. Upper servants — menials of the upper grades, 
like cooks and butlers, as distinguished from grooms and 
gardeners. Subsistence — livelihood. Derived hut a scanty 

subsistence^obt&iuBd a very poor livelihood. Tithe sheaves and 
tithe pigs — The tenth part of the profits of the land and stock 
belonged to the clergy. These tithes were formerly not paid 
in money but in kind. Hence the tenth sheaf of corn or the 
tenth pig belonged to the clergy. The tithes have since then ^ 
been converted into rent-charges. See notes on paragraph 54. 
5fteawes— bundles, viz., of the ears of com. Attaining— obimi- 
ing. Professional honours— eoo]eBisisiioa\ rank and distinction; 

higher church offices. Attaining high professional honours— 
rising to high ecclesiastical offices, like those of bishops and 
archbishops. Professional exclusive devotion to and 

zeal for the work of one’s profession; so a narrow spint of 
intolerance of other professions. The professional S]^rit was 
strongest— i.e.AheBe men cherished a very high opinion of 
their own calling and the Church to which they belonged and 
were guilty of very narrow intolerance against other sects. 

jBoost— pride. The boast of the Universities— mam\}%TB of 
whose scholarship and attainments the Universities were 
proud. Theddight of the espial- whose ways and eloquent 
sermons pleased the refined society of London. Attamea or 


‘ rPixe 98, Footnote— 0/ni gladly admit tinn; 

srift Tillotson--^ previous note on thi8parampb.^ijry^ 

WlamOonigreve (1670-1729) was a ^pus dramatist <3 tiie Bestomtiwi 
age. He was a groat friend of Drydenu, 
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might etc* — either actually obtained or were likely to obtain 
Opulence — wealth. Lordly raiifc^the highest rank in the 
Church as bishops and arohbfthops ; status as a spiritual 
peer. Bishops are addressed as lords and are entitled to 
seats in the Upper House of Parliament. Beepectahle in 
numbers — fairly large in number. More respectable in character — 
On account of their superior intelligence and sanctity of life 
these men exercised a much greater influence on society tMn 
could be expected from their number. 

Leaned inclined towards ; favoured. ConstUutimal 

principles of governmcnt-^Xh^no principles of government which 
check the arbitrary power of tlie King and make him govern 
according to the law and constitution of the country. 
Macaulay means to say that the upper ranks of the English 
clergymen did not view with favour the despotic power of the 
King ; they desired that Parliament (representing the 
English nation) should exercise an effective check on the 
royal power. Lived on friendly terms with — were friends with ; 
did not want to persecute. 

Presbyterians^ Independents and Baptists — See notes on para- 
graph 61. I\ill fo/cratton— complete freedom of worship. 
(Jranted— extended. All Protestant sects — Dissenters of various 
classes ; all classes of Protestants who did not conform to 
the form 6f worship prescribed by the Church of England. 
The Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Quakers were some 
of these sects. 

Would even have consenied“-were even willing. Alterations-^ 
changes. Liturgy— -the established ritual for public worship ; 
more commonly it is used of the service for the celebration 
of the Eucharist. The Litur^ of the English Church dates 
from 1647-48 when it received the approval of Parliament. 
OoneUiaUng — satisfying. Honest and candid Nonconformists — 
these Dissenters who had conscientious objections against 
worshipping Ood according to the form prescribed by the 
Ohliroh of England. Nonconformists— Di&BenierB; those who 
As not conform to the form of worship prescribed by the 
Ohorch of England. This name came into use after the 

r asing of the Act of Uniformity in 1062 and was first applied 
those clergymen who refused to subscribe to it and were 
in c^sequence driven from their livings. Before the passing 
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of this Aot they were known under the greneral name of 
“Puritans,” Would even have (^neented to make etc . — These men 
were liberal ; they were %ven prepared to introduce 
some ehangres in the lorm of worship prescribed for their 
Church to satisfy the honest scruples of the Dissenters so that 
they might enter again the Church of England. N.B. Macaulay 
refers to the attempts, made by some of the Anglican church- 
men, like Wilkins and Stillingfleet, to devise some 
means by which Dissenters might be reconciled to the Church 
of England. A Rill, proposing some modification of the 
Church ceremonies, was introduced in Parliament in 1666 but 
failed to pass. A similar attempt made in IGSOUo attract 
the Dissenters to the Church by altering the Prayer Book 
again ended in failure. 

Latitudinarianum — U) Now commonly used to mean in- 
difference (or laxity) regarding religious doctrines. (2) In the 
I7th century it was used of those theologians, like Burnet, 
Tillotson and Chillingworth, who wanted to bring the Non- 
conformists within the fold of the Church of England by 
modifying its religious doctrines and forms of worship. 
These men denied or doubted the divine origin of Episcopacy 
though they admitted its expediency. Held in /mrror— deeply 
hated; abhorred. Parson-- le,, clergyman. Ragged — tattered; 
shabby. Gown—o, loose outer garment ; the reference is to 
the surplice or white gown worn by the priests of the Church 
of England during the performance of religious services. 
Lawn—o. sort of fine linen or cambric. It is commonly used 
for the sleeves and other parts of the dress of bishops. Hence 
it is commonly mentioned as a symbol for a bishop s garment. 
Cf. Pope’s famous line : “A saint in crape is twice a saint »n 
Zaiow.” Hoods— ornamented folds at the back of academic 
gowns. Hoods of a scarlet colour are worn by the holders of 
sbme of the highest University degrees like the D. D. Scartet 

— *of a bright red colour. He was ^indeed prouder scarlti 

ftoods— &cpl. This sentence occurs in connection with 
Macaulay’s description of the rural English clergy of the 17th 
century. These men, though poor and ignoraxn, took much 
greater pride in their profession than eoclesiBatics ol thK 
highest rank like bishops, and who possessed besideii tibe 
highest University degrees. The bishops were rich and 
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educated. They wore fiue clothes 
of their hi^rh academic distinct]^. 


aod silk hoods indicative 


Oonaciousness — knowled^re. Worldly — temporal: secular. 
Worldly circumstances— viz.^ wealth and social position. Dis- 
tinguish — make out; differentiate. Hold immoderately high-^ 
form an extravagrant estimate of ; think very highly of. Dignity 
— ^importance. Sacerdotal office — priestly function. Single 
fifle— solitary or only claim. The very consciousness that there 
was liUle etc. — The rural clergyman was aware that in wealth 
and social position he was in no way superior to the rustics 
amongst whom he moved. His only claim to supe- 
riority was his religious profession. So he thought very 
highly of his profession which alone distinguished him from 
the rustics. N.B. Macaulay refers here to a very common 
trait of human nature Men, who have very little to boast of, 
are apt to attach an extravagant Importance to any claim to 
superiority that they may have over their fellows. Amongst 
the Hindus the most intolerable caste pride is to be found 
mostly among the poor and ignorant members of the upper 
castes. 


Seclusion — retirement, i.e , of the country. Having lived in 
seclusion — i.e., with no experience of the world at large. By 
reading or conversation — A man's knowledge improves either by 
study or by oonversation with well-iuformed and intelligent 
companions The rural clergyman enjoyed none of these advan- 
tages. He had few or no books at all to read. He moved in 
ignorant society. Consequently be could not be expected to 
be cured of his errors. He W— believed in. Doctmes— prin- 
ciples ; theories. Indefeasible — that which cannot be defeated 
or made void ; ^<>0^ i Heredita}^ right— Wxii right or claim 
to the throne that descends from father to son or from an 
ancestor to his legal heir. 

Indefeasible hereditary right — This was a natural corollary of 
the theory of the Divine Right of kings, set up by some of the 
English sovereigns especially the Stuarts. The doctrine 
taught that the King ruled by appointment of God and that 
he owed hm throne to no human agency. The doottine 
netorally imflied that tlie legal heir of a king, however wicked 
or incompetent, could never be deprived of Us right to succeed 
to Ifce throne. The doctrine of Divine Right played in the 
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past an important part in English ooostitational history but 
is now regarded as quite «ploded. "Such a dootrine ( that 
of Dirine Right ) was orediied, not because those who held it 
were absolutely silly, but because they were more afraid of 
rebellion and (’ivil War than they were of the tyranny of 
kings” — iOardiner). Paativt obedience — Another corollary of the 
dootrine of Divine (tight of kings. This dootrine lays down 
that it is the duty of the subjects* to offer unqualified sub* 
mission to the King’s commands, however unreasonable or 
tyrannioal these commands may be. Konresisiance-^AaoiheT 
name for the principle of passive obedience. This dootrine 
lays down that it is sinful for a subject to resist the authority 
of the King on any ground or pretext whatsoever. A Non* 
resistance Hill was introduced in Parliament in 1675 but failed 
to pass. 

Crude abevultty — unqualified preposterousness; essential 
silliness or worthlessness. He held and taught etc. — The rural 
clergyman was a staunch believer in the foolish dootrine of the 
Divine Right of kings lie not only held this theory himself 
but taught his parishioners the utterly silly theories that the 
legal heirs of kings (however wicked or incompetent) cannot 
by any reason be deprived of their right to the throne. He 
taught them further that it is the bounden duty of the subjects 
to submit to the authority of the King without any question ; 
and that resistance to the King's authority under tmy circum* 
stances and on any ground is sinful. N. B. Macaulay was a 
btannoh Whig and a believer in the principles of constitutional 
government. Consequently he holds in utmost scorn these 
theories that support the despotic authority of kings. Petty 
war — light skirmish ; mean controversy. Having been long etc , — 
being for a long time engaged in active hostility ( such as 
controversy, persecution) with the Dissenters. 

Dissestera— See previous notes. Wronge — injuries ; injus* 
tice. He had done them — i e . the Church of England which he 
represented had inflicted on the Dissenters. He hated them for 
the wronge he had done them — The clergyman bore a great 
grudge against the 1 >issentere. because he had dene these harm* 
less people deep injustice This embodies a dwp paycbol^* 
cal hrutb. If we do wrong to innocent people we feel unesHtt' 
about our own injustice. If the injured people do not retflimL 
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we hate them more deeply. The sense of wrong rankles ip 
our mind and gives us no rest 

Five Mile Act — an Aot passed in 1665 forbidding dissenting 
ministers from preaching within five miles of any corporate 
town or of any place where the ministers had once held a 
cure. The breach of the provisions of this Aot was to be 
punished with a fine of Ji 40. This Act, which proved a 
powerful engine for the persecution of the Dissenters, was 
abolished in 1689. GonventicleAct— 2 i,\ 2 i,w passea against the 
Dissenters in 1664. It provided that any person over sixteen 
years of age would be punished with an ascending scale of 
fine ending with seven years' transportation according to the 
number of times that he attended worship in a conventicle. 
A conventicle was defined as a religious meeting not in 
accordance with the practice of the Church of England at 
which more than four persons were present beside the house- 
hold. This Aot was repealed in 1689. Odious — hateful. Had 
tiot a shatyer edge-- were not more severe in their operation . 
did not inflict more cruel penalties. The repressive laws 
are compared to weapons with sharp edges. 

Found no fault with the Five Mile Act etc, — He cordially 
approved of the laws like the Five Mile Act and Conventicle 
Aot by which the Dissenters were cruelly harassed. Par f^om 
feeling any sympathy for these persecuted people, he only 
wished that the penalties, provided by these Acts, were more 
severe. Jw/fttewce— power. profession (of a priest) 

Exerted — exercised. Passionate burning ardour ; extreme 
enthusiasm. On the Tory side—Le,^ in favour of the political 
party that supported royal authority. For Tory, see notes 
on paragraph 18. -great ; enormous ; tremendous. 

Thai influence was immense — He exercised very powerful influenea 
in the country ; bis views and opinions carried great weight 
with his rustic parishioners. CouMry rccfor— village clergy- 
man. For rector, see notes on paragraph 64. Not regarded as 
a gentleman — ^Macaulay has stated in paragraph 55 that '"the 
clergy were regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian class.' 
Dare to aspire to the hand of**venture to think of marrying 
Ladiee of the i^anor house — ladies belonging to the family of 
the village squire or nobleman Manor Aaase— See notes on 
paragraph 18. Asked — invited. Parlours — drawing-rooms. 
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A parlour is properly a room in a house, occupied by the 
members of a family when they have no compaDy. The 
““rich and powerful men ; this was the sense in which this 
*t*rord was commonly used in 18th oeutuiy literature. 

Wo* left to drink and smoke — t.e., mixed on intimate terms. 
BuUers — domestic servants who have the charge of plates, 
wines etc. [butler, n. Servant in charge of wine-cellar and 
plate etc., head servant — Oxford Dictionary.] The power ^ 
the influence of the clergymen was less than in modem times, 
though they are now regarded as the social equals of gentle- 
men. Clerical lodj/— priestly class. 

A class — a body of men ; the members of a profession. It 
by no means proportioned to — is in no way equal to ; cannot 
certainly be judged by. Consideration — respect. In their »n* 
dividual capacity — t.e., singly by themselves without any 
reference to the class or organisation to which they belong 
As an individual the rural clergyman was poor and low in 
social esteem. But the whole body of country clergy exer- 
cised a vast influence in the rural areas of England. A 
Cardinal — The highest dignitary of the Homan Catholic Church 
immediately below the Pope. Is a much more exalted personage 
— is a man possessed of much higher dignity and rank. 
ExaUed — elevated ; lofty. Begging ;Wor— mendicant monk. 
Friai — fralrr, a brother) a name given to the members 
of the religious orders of the Roman Catholic Church 
especially the members of the four mendicant orders.^ Those 
orders are as follow: (1) Franciscans or Grey Friars; (2) 
Augustines ; (3) Dominicans or Black Friars ; (4) Carmelites 
or White Friars. The members of these orders took the vow 
of absolute poverty and of renunciation of the pleasures of 
the world. They lived on alms and devoted themselves to 
tihe spiritual welfare of the people. 

Qrieoous mtsfake— great ‘error. The College of Cardinals — 
called also the Sacred College, is the body of the highest 
dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church who constitute the 
Pope’s council On the death of a Pope they sit in conclave 
and elect his successor. Dosiiafos— influence. Order of 
Francis— class of mendicant friars knowft as Francis- 
cans or Grey Friars. This order was founded by Franeb df 
Assisi about 1210. Saint Francis (1182-1226)— known also mff 
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St Fraaois of Assisi, was a hoi]/' mao who fouaded the Francis- 
can order of monks. He was canonised Pope. Grecrory DC. 
and his day is commemorated on '4th October. N.B. The 
enormotis influence, exorcised on the public min d of Europe' 
by the monks of the Middle Ag^es, may be judged by the fact 
that the ruinous wars of the Crusades were undertaken by 
the Christian princes of Europe at the instance of Peter, the 
Hermit, a French monk. Indian students need not be reminded 
of the deep respect felt by the Hindus for Samyasis. 

A CardiHal Saint Francis — Expl. Macaulay is here 

speaking: o! the vast influence exercised by the country clergry 
as a class thougrh each individual clergryman was poor, 
negrleoted and low in social esteem. Individually the country' 
clergfyman was poor and low in social status when compared 
with the higher dignitaries of the Church who were rich and 
moved in high circles. But as a class the rural clergy 
exercised an immense influence over the minds of the people. 
For they were numerous, scattered in all parts of the country, 
directly in touch with the mass of the people. In the Roman 
Catholic Church also each Cardinal is richer and higher in 
power and dignity than each mendicant friar. But the whole 
body of Cardinals had much less power and influence than 
the mendicant friars, specially the Franciscan friars as a class. 
The Franciscan frians profoundly influenced and shaped the 
religious thoughts of men in Europe for many centuries. 

Peer— nobleman. Station— vmk: position. Roman Catholic 
The inhabitants of Ireland except in the northern 
division of Ulster are mostly Roman Catholics. Therefore 
the priests of this religion exercise a powerful influence 
in I^h politics. Roman Catholics were not eligible for 
election as members of Parliament before the Catholic 
Emancipation of 1829. Munster and Connaught— jxamidB of 
the two provinces of Ireland in* the south-west and the 
west. The Inhabitants of these provinces are mostly Roman 
Catholics as has been pointed oat above. Counties— distridts. 
OanMnalion — ^united or joint action. Carry an eleetian— secure 
A oiiiididate*s election as a member of Parliament ; succeed 
in returning a man to Parliament. Against a comhimliim $f 
;?eeiv~agaiast a candidate whose cause is supported by a 
number of peers. Yet there are in Munster Connaught efo.— Each 
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Roman Catholic village priest in Ireland is poor. Every 
Irish peer and landlord is much richer, has a far higher 
social position than the village priest. Yet the priests^ a 
olass have enormously greater influence on the people than 
the Irish peers as a class. They will carry an election easily 
against the landlords. 

N.B. The relations between the Irish tenants and their 
landlords continued to be most unfriendly till quite recent 
times. The latter were mostly Englishmen who chose to live 
m England rather than reside on their estates. Thus there 
could not be any bond of sympathy between the landlords 
and their tenants. The former left the management of their 
estates to agents who attempted to screw as much 
as they could out of the poor and ignorant peasants. The 
Roman Catholic priest was the only friend from whom the 
miserable tenants could obtain advice and support It was 
natural under these circumstances that the priest's voice 
would carry greater weight with the Catholic voters than 
that of the absentee landlord. 

Pfdpit —See notes on paragraph 58. Periodical press — publica* 
lions appearing at regular intervals, weekly newspapers 
and monthly magazines, etc. In the seventeenth press now 

Expl. This sentence occurs in connection with Macaulay's 
remarks on the great influence of the English rural clergy 
in the 17th century. Newspapers were then very few and 
most of the common people were then illiterate* In those 
days the sermons, delivered by the village clergy in the 
village church, served the purpose of modern newspapers 
and maga;;lnes. The clergymen expressed their views on 
Ihe political questions of ^e day in these sermons and 
instructed their parishioners about their political duties. So 
the village clergymen did the work in those days which 
newspapermen do now ; and they had the same great 
influence. 

Clowns —boors ; ignorant villagers. newspaper ; 

the only newspaper that then existed was named Th$ Imion 
iiazstts, Pamphlet^n small 1)ook consisting of a few pages 
or sheets. A poliHeal pampMet^n short treatise disonssing a 
political topic, generally of temporary interesi lU 
Ignorant. SpirUnuI porfor^priest ; rather a tautologous expre^^ 
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sion for a rel^iona teacher or a minister of religrion. Pastor-^ 
{lAt. pattor, a shepherd) originally a shepherd or a keeper 
of 1^ flock ; now generally used to mean a priest (a minister 
of die gospel who has in his charge the religious care of his 
oongregation). Every week—ie., on Sundays when services 
are held in Christian Churches. Haranguing them — addressing 
his oongregation. A harangue is an address delivered to a 
large assembly ; it refers here to the sermon delivered in the 
Church by the clergyman. Hu harangues wet e never answered — 
t.«., they never met with counter-arguments. Thus the 
Ignorant villagers naturally remained under the impression 
that their priest's views were the last words on the subject 
They believed that their correctness could no( be challenged 
in any way. 

N.B. The opinions of public men on political questions, 
expressed in public meetings or published in books, are 
subjected to a searching criticism by their opponents. But 
on account of the privileged position, enjoyed by the clergy- 
men, their opinions had to meet with no such opposition. 

Important conjuncture— sonons crisis. Conjuncture — critical 
state of public affairs. Invectives — violent abuse or denun- 
ciation. Against the Whigs — Macaulay has pointed out above 
that the clergymen were violent Tories. Exhortations — ^homi- 
lies; admonitions. Ihe Lord's anointed — the King; this expres- 
sion was commonly used of the King by those who behoved 
in the theory of the Divine Right of IQngs. The throne was, 
in the opinion of these politicians, sacred, because the King 
was elevated to his high office by God. Anomfed— properly 
smeared with oil; consecrated for his high office by the 
pouring of holy oil on the body. Anointing is one of the 
principal ceremonies performed at the coronation of English 
sovereigns and the spoon, with which the oil is apphed, forms 
part of the EngUsh regaha. The student may remember in 
this connection that the pouring of holy water on the head 
forms a part of the coronation ceremony of Hindu ^ngs. 

Befoanied— -were heard. Formidable — tremendous. The 
osinds of men were strongly influenced by the Tory principles 
of government PtMolutton— break-up. Oxford Parlumenh- 
This name was commonly given to Charles II's last Parliament 
because it was summoned to meet at Oxford. It had only a 
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week’s session ; U opened on March 21, 1681 and when the 
Kingr found that Parliament was detersiined to pass the 
Ekolusion Bill, he dissolved it on March, 28. This Parliameol 
was summoned to meet at Oxford because the Tory iniOiueooe 
wad strong in that town and the Whigs would be left there 
without the support of the London populace who strongly 
shared their views. The Whigs, fearing that the King might 
attempt some violent measure against them, attended 
Parliament well-armed. This led the common people to 
suspect that the Whigs desired to gain their ends by Civil War. 
As the nation had already a bitter experience of the effects of 
such a war, it rallied round the King to avert such a calamity. 
This explains the strong Tory reaction that followed the 
dissolution of this Parliament 

Yioleni reaction — strong counter tendency. BeacHon in. 
politics means a backward movement from a more advanced 
to a less advanced policy. 

Exdusiomats — the/supporters of the Exclusion BilL This 
Bill proposed to exclude from the throne Charles ll's brotber, 
ihe Duke of York ( who afterwards became King as James U ). 
on the ground of his being a Roman Catholic. The Bill was 
introduced in three successive Parliaments in 1679, 1680 and 
1681, but fuled to become law because each time the King 
disssolved the Parliament. The Whigs warmly supported the 
Bill while the Tories stoutly opposed it. Potent — powerful. 
Oratory — eloquence. 

Paragraph 60. The Tory influence of the country gentle- 
men and clergy was to some extent counterbalanced by the 
power of the yeomen. The English yeomen were smaU 
proprietors who cultivated their own lands with their own 
hands. They formed about one- seventh of the population. Their 
income ranged between sixty and seventy pounds a yetor. 
They were staunch Whigs in politics and Dissenters in 
religion. 

In some meaenre — to some extent. OounteriaUmeed — checked t 
neutaralised. r«omanrg— class of yeomen or free-holders. 
The yeomen were small landed proprietors who owned the 
land that they cultivated. They were substantial famem 
occupying a rank t^tween gendemen and labourers. 4* 
emtHenfly manly and tnuhoarted race— n yen brave end ^aeti 
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class of meo. N.B. The yeomen' farnisbed the English army 
with its bravest soldiers in former times. They claim Macau- 
lay’s admiration because they always fought for popular free- 
dom and ranged themselves again )t the supporters of the 
despotic authority of the kings. They were Whigs. So they 
got the sympathy of Macaulay, the staunshest of Whigs. 

True^arted — honest ; sincere. Petty propwtors— owners of 
small estates. Who cultivated fkeir own fieldt wifk their own 
hands — This was the distinctive characteristic of the yeomen 
and indicated their peculiar position in society. Though cul- 
tivators, they did not, like the ordinary farm-labourers, work 
on other men’s lands. Again though landed proprietors, they 
did not, like gentlemen, live on the rent of their lands but on 
the fruits of their own labour. Ifodest competence— am&U 
income. Mbdeit— moderate ; small. Competence — “suffioienoy 
of means for living” (Oxford Dictionary). Affecting — pretending. 
Scutcheons — spelt also as 'escutcheons’ ; the shield on which the 
coat of arms of an bononrible family is represented; family 
shield. Crests— e figure on a wreath or coat of arms serving 
as the badge of a family ; it is a symbol of the coat of arms 
of a family. | crest n. ( Herald) device above shield and 
helmet on coat of arms etc. — Oxford Dictionary]. Without affect- 
ing to have etc. — t.e., without claiming the rank of gentlemen. 
Bench of justice — ie., bench of .Justices of Peace (or rural magis- 
trates). No one below the rank of a gentleman was appointed 
to these offices. Aspiring to sit etc. — i.e., claiming to be gen- 
tlemen. Hum at present — the number of yeomen has greatly 
declined in modem times, because under the system of agri- 
culture now in vogue the cultivation of small holdings has 
ceased to be paying. 

The best statistical writers of that age— the most reliable 
authors of those times who discussed in their works the social 
and economical condition of the people. Proprietors— i.e., 
owners of landed property. Made ay— constituted. Subsidence— 
taaintenaaoe. Freeheid estate— is a legal term, meaniug estates 
hald it fee-simple or for life to which no service to a superior 
if attached as in copyhold estates. Small ItmdluMers— 
owuere of small estates. Bent, profit and toagei— Thme sttoroes 
of iifcome are mentioned, til rent realised .,from land leasfd out, 
<3} prefd derived from land tilled with their own hands, 
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<3) waga earned by working on the lands of others. Wtu estimated 
— ^was caloutated to vary from sixty to seventy pounds a 
year. OomincM-^reokoned. Jbmei— cultivated. The land 
of other8^i.€*^ land of which thej had taken a lease and for 
which they had to pay rent to the landlords. 

Jietormation — See notes on paragraph 55. Leaned towards — were 
favourably disposed towards. Puritamsm-^i e.. the religious 
doctriaes of the Puritans. The dissenters from the ('hureh of 
England were commonly called Puritans in the reign of 
Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts. They professed extreme 
strictness in religion and morals. Se^ notes on paragraph 55. 
[puritan, ( Hist.) member of tlie party of English Protestants 
who regarded reformatio a cl Church under Elizabeth as in- 
<iomplet6 and sought to abolish unscriptural and corrupt cere- 
monies. ., : person of or affecting extreme strictness in 
leligion or morals — (Oxford Dictionary).] The civil war — 1 .«. 
the war between Charles I and Parliament. Taken the side 
of the Parliament — The supporters of the Parliament during the 
civil war were commonly known as Puritans. Persisted in 
hearing etc — continued obstinately to attend religious services 
in the dissenting churches. Presbyterian and Independent-^ 8oe 
notes on paragraph 51. Dlection.^’-i.e., Parliamentary elections. 

zealously : strongly. Strenuously supported theSx- 
strongly supported the Whigs who advocated 
the Exclusion Hill. Bye House plot^—a plot formed in 1683 by ' 
some of the more violent Whigs to assassinate Charles 11 and 
his brother, the Duke of ^'ork, with a view to securing the 
succession of ihe Duke of Monmouth. The plot was so 
named because the conspirators formed the plan of attacking 
the King and liis brother at the Ffye House on their return 
from Newmarket. The plot failed. A number of men believed 
to be implicated in it were taken and executed, the most noted 
victims being Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney. ProscripUQn^^ 
dooming to death ; ''putting out of the protection of the law^' 
(Oxford Dictionary), Popery’— {a contemptuous term for) Romap 
Catholicism, Arbitrary power — despotic authority of kings : 
tyranny. Unmitigated hostility— ’deep or bitter hatred. 

Paragraph 61. The change that has oocurred in the 
towns since the Revolution, has been much greater than the 
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ohangre that has oome to pass in the villagres. In the reigm 
of Charles II only four provincial towns could boast of a 
population numberingr ten thousand. 

Great ae hoe been the oftas^^-^thougrh the changfe has been 
most striking: or remarkable. Baral villagre life. Since the 
Revolution“-ie.f since 1689. For Revolution see notes on 
paracraph 14. Has come to paae—hns taken place; has 
occurred, wonderful ; surprisingr. Provincial towne 

— couaty towns; towns other than the capital. Four provineiat 
iotons — as Macaulay points out below these were Bristol. 
Norwich, York and Exeter. 

Paragraph 62. The towns next to London in population 
in those times were Bristol, the port and Norwich, the grreatest 
of the manufacturing: towns. 

Next to — i.e., immediately below London in population. 
Next ai an immense ditiance-^i.e.^ though these towns ranked 
immediately below London, yet there was an enormous 
difference between the population of these tdwns and that of 
the capital. Immense distance--vu^% difference. Bristol — ^a 
famous English town and port in Gloucestershire on the 
western coast. Ihen the fret English seaport -the gnreatest of 
the English seaports in the 17th century. Nonvich^tbe chief 
town of Norfolk. First — greatest. Far outstripped — left far 
behind ; greatly exceeded in population. Outstripped —'surpassed 
in relative progress” — ^Oxford DictionaryK Younger rivals-^ 
newer towns like Manchester and Liverpool. Both have made 
great positive advances--The population of both these towns has 
greatly increased in number. Though these towns are now 
less populous than others, yet there has been undoubtedly a 
great increase in the number of their inhabitants. Quadrupled 
—grown four times. 

Paragraph 63. Visitors to Bristol were in those times 
surprised at its splendour though the city occupied a much 
smaller area than now. It was a town of narrow streets, a 
labyrinth of narrow lanes through which carriages passed 
witti difficulty. But it was famous for its hospitality and good 
* The chief source of the wealth of the town wa 4 its 
trade with the American plantations.^ Often the trade was 
very qaestionable. For men were often crimped or kidnapped 
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And shipped off to Amerioa to be sold as elares. The popvda* 
tion of the town aambered about 29000 souls. 

Pepyi—Bw notes ou paracrraph 28. Eight years after 
Restoration— Le^ in 1668. Struele— imprebsed. Spi/eniow— 

irealth and magaifioenoe. Ha standard —the test by which he 
iudged the greatness of the city TFos not high — was a modest 
one; could not be regarded as a proof of great superiority. 
But his standard was not high-Popya did not judge of the great- 
ness of the city bv any nigh standard. He merely thought of 
the serried rows of houses on the streets. Noted down — ^noticed 
or mentioned in his diary. See nothing but koutes—i.a, he found 
himself surrounded by bouses on all sides and could not catch 
any sight of the country or the green fields. Macaulay refers 
m this passage to the following entry under June 18, 1668 in 
Pepys’s Diary : — "Walked with my wife and people through 
the city (Bristol), which is in every respect another Lond^ 
that one can hardly know it to stand in the country no more 
than that.” Place — town. Completely shut out the woods end 

ftdds- obstruct the view of the country. Large as Bristol might 
then appear— thoufth Bristol was then considered a large town. 
fiHf— only. Area— space ; site. A few churches of minent beauty 
etc — The most beautiful of the Biistid churches is that of St, 
Mary Redolifie which was built for the most part towards the 
end of the 14th century. For grandeur of proportion and 
finish, this is regarded as one of the most beautiful of English 
paribh churches. Bristol contains besides the remains of 
some famous churches of the mediaeval type. 

i^abyrinfft— properly a structure having numerous intricate 
winding passages which render it difficult for one to find his 
way from the interior to the entrance ; hence anything full of 
intricate turnings and windings ; maze. Vaults — arched cellars. 
Solidity — btrength ; masbivencss. Alleys — narrow lanes. Wedged 
— fixed like a wedge : a wedge is a piece of wood' or meit^ thin 
at one end and thicker at the other, used in splitting wood or 
rooks. B'eak in— break down ; force its way into. Cellars— 
vaults. Macaulay refers to the following entry in Pepys's 
Diary about Bristol:— "No carts, it standing generally on 
vaults, only dog- carts.” Conveyed — carried. Eacdusively-^ 
solelv ; entirely. Trucks— low carriages for oonv^iog goods. 
jBM(b«f«f’~displsysd ; publicly manifested. OUdod eorriagcth* 
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luzurioas and well-d«oorated ooaohes used by nob men in 
I^ndon and other towns. Tram of senwito— 'bodies of 
attendants ; retinnee. Rich Uvatin — gorfireons dresses ; see 
IM>tes on paragraph 55. Loaded wtfft— liberally provided with. 

(fjat com, lace) properly oheeifulness of countenance ; 
hence that which promotes good spirits, oU, food, fare, 
‘to make good cheer* means ‘to feast*. By keydng tables 
etc.-'-t&, by the richness of their repasts and feasts. Pomp’— 
magoificepoe; splendour. Christenings— io christen is to 
initiate into the Christian Church by the application of water , 
to baptise The reference here is to the feasts held on 
the occasion of the baptism of the children. Burials — t.e 
funeral feasts. The hospitality of the city — the rich entertain- 
ment that the <citizens provided to their guests or visitors ; the 
festive character of the town. Widely renoiraei— known far 
and wide. Collations — light meals ; lunches Sugar refine7'8— 
men who carried on the business of refining sugar America 
contained extensive sugarcane plantations. The crude sugar, 
manufactured there, was refined at Bristol. Regaled— toasted. 
Macaulay is evidently thinking of the following passages in 
Pepys*s Diary describing his visit to Bristol “And so 
brought us a back way by surprise to his house ; where a 
substantial good house and well lumished ; and did give us 
good entertainment of strawberries, a whole venison pasty 
cold, and plenty of brave wine, and above all Bristol milk." 

Repast — food; viands. Dressed — prepared, cooked. Famace 
—a. large fire-place used in factories ; the reference here is to 
the furnaces of the sugar-factories. Rich lraoage—ooat\y 
drink. The whole kingdom— i.e., England. Bristol mt/k— called 
‘qdifc punch*, a drink made of spirits, usually sherry and 
milk. N.B. Macaulay seems to suggest as if this is some 
preparation of wine, but this name is commonly given to the 
fiamoue Spuiish wine, called sherry, because formerly it was 
imported into England through Bristol. In this and the 
previous sentence, Macaulay alludes to the follo win g passage 
in Evelyn’s Diary under 27th June, 1064 ‘Here I first saw 
the manner of refining sugar and casting it into loaves, where 
we luw| • eoDation of eggs fried in the sugar furnace, together 
iritii dnorilent Spanish wine.” Utis Iwawrp— indulgence in 
auchrioh and expensive feasts. Thriving trade — proepeioos 
opaunereet PlanUiona'—eoloi^eiB. This was the name fottaeriy 
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^iven to the Amerioan colonies because thej^ were 'mostljr 
engasred in afirriculture. We^t 7iidfe^-*the group of islands to 
the east of North America. Passion — ardour; vehemetH 
desire. Colonial traffic ^tTd.de with the American colonies. 
l>»twre— commodity sent across s^a in trade ; iperchap^Jise 
sent in ships, on which mone 3 was risked. Bound for^ 
destined for ; sailing tor rirj?fn«a— one of the oldest of 
English colonies in America. It was founded by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and was so named after Elizabeth, the virgin queen. 
.tflw/iiZea— properly great chain of isles ; a name applied to the 
West Indies consisting of the group of islands enclosing the 
Oarribean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. Ventures — cargoes; 
wares : commodities. Were not of the most honourable Mnd^^ 
were of a disreputable character. Macaulay refers here to the 
traffic in slaves. 

Transatlantic possessions of the crown — English territories 
lying beyond the Atlantic C>cean ; English colonies in America. 
Transatlantic — lying beyond the Atlantic Ocean. Th^e was 
tn the Transatlanhc etc. — Labourers were badly wanted in^ the 
American colonies to work the plantations. It was with a 
view to supplying this demand that labourers were kidnapped 
and shipped off to America from Bristol. Sapplied^mei. 
Crimping — entrapping men for the army, navy or any other 
unpopular service by dishonest and questionable practices. 
A crimp is one who for a commission supplies ships with 
sailors or plantations with labourers. When a crimp finds out 
a likely victim he seeks to obtain his confidence by advancing 
to him money or by supplying him with goods on ct^edit. 
When the confidence is secured, the victim is plied with liquor 
and is persuaded to sign the articles of service and shipped 

off to his destination ; i 

fiVdaoiypiwV’^forcibly carrying away men from one country 
into another or into slavery. Salmon quotes the following 
passage from North's Life of Lord Keeper Gaili/hrd in support 
of Macaulay’s statements “It is remarkable there (Bristol) 
that all men that are dealers even in shop trades launch into 
adventures by sea, ohiftfiy to the West India plantations 
Spain. A poor shopkeeper that sells candles will have a otIO' 
of stockings or a piece of stuff tor Nevis or Virginia etc., And 
rather than fail they trade in mfb/’ 
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practioe. Nowhere woe this eyetem eie*—In no 
other Enfirlish town was this orime practised so briskly and 
on snob a larg*e scale. The first magutrates- t.a, the major and 
the aldermen. So odious a ooMm^roe^fiucb a haUful trade 
Jast— exactly. City of London- iho most populous district and 
richest ooipmercial quarter in London. The best authority — the 
moei authentic or reliable source. Musi therefore f.6. 
accordimr to the above calculation. 

Paragraph 64. Norwich was the centre of the chief 
manufacture of the country. It was a cathedral town and 
contained the residence of a Bi«hop and of a chapter. It was 
famous besides for the library and museum collected by Sir 
Thomas Browne. It contained the princely seat of the Dukes 
of Norfolk who lived in almost a ro^ al style. The population 
numbered about ^9000. 

Norrf*«0k~the capital of Norfolk situated at a distance of 
about 100 miles to the north east of London. Fruitful prouinct 
—fertile district Residence — seat Chapter^iho bishop's 
council consisting of the canons and oilier cleriorymen attached 
to a Cathedral Church piesided over by the Dean. The 
Cathedral of Norwich dates from very early times. Its 
foundation is believed to have been laid towards the end of 
the 11th century by Bishop Herbert who made it the seat of 
East Anglian bishopric in 1094. Chief seat-- principal centre 
Chief manufaeture-H.e., woollen manufacture. Woollen manu- 
faature-^wuB introduced into England by a colony of Flemish 
weavers who settled at Worstead, a few miles from Norwich 

[Page 106, Footoote— NoW/t’s Life of Lord Keeper cte.— See notes on 
paragraph 9. Sir Dudley North (IWl— 91 —a famous 
and ecoaomist PeUp^e POliUecU Anihmetic—&ee notes on paragraph 3. 
the adsaniage etc. — having been born in a subsequent age th^ had 
access to mete which were not known to Petty. Jeffreys 89)--an 
En^ah lawyer who became Lord Chief Justice in 1089 ; he became notorioas 
for the brutal sentences he passed on offenders implicated in Monmouth’s 
rdbrilion. Bloody Assixes-^the name commonly given to the series of trials 

by Judge Jeffreys when 300 prisoners alleged to be concerned in 
Moumouth’s fidbdlion were sentenced to death and about 1,000 men wexv 
condemn od to be sold as slaves. ^ 

Was as usual eoarse-Jtho reference being to the 
brutal rsmarEs he made las a judge against the prisoners. Reprimand-^ 
teyrmAk ^ eamat reckon the re^niand ete.— the maristrates of BrkAdl 
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in the reiflTD of Kin? Henry L A seoond colony of these 
weavers setded at Norwich itself diiringr the reisrn of Edward 
QI. fiao/m—ooiintry. Some men dutingtiished hy learning and 
teience — eg., John Cains, the famous scholar and physician, 
Bishop Hall and Sir Thomas Browne. More aitracHone— 
greater charms or fabcioation. The cunoM— people fond of 
research and inquiry ; men of an inquisitive tom of mind. 
Museum — oolleoti in of things that have a close relation to 
literature, arts or science ; collection of objects of natural 
history. Aviary— n building; or enclosure for rearing or 
keeping birds. Botanical garden — a garden devoted to the 
culture of plants collected for the purpose of illustrating the 
science of botany. Sir Thomas Browne (1605— 82)— an eminent 
physician and one of the greatest scholars of his age. After 
studying medicine in Prance and Italy he settled at Norwich 
in 1637 where be practised as a physician His “Bdigio 
Medief' attracted much attention and his treatises ‘V)n um 
burioT and ‘ On vulgar errors” display much curious eradition. 
Fettotos — members. Royal Society — the famous English 

academy of science founded in 1660. A fellowship of this 
society is regarded as one of the highest distinctions that a 
scientist can achieve. N. B. Sir J. C. Bose and Sir 0. V 
EUman are members of the Royal Society. 

Wen worthy of a long pilgrimage— k visit to Browne’s 
collections of o’ljeots of literary and scientific interest was 
considered worth the trouble of a long j mrney. Pilgrimage— 
(l) is properly a journey to a sacred place ; (2) here it is uked 
to htean a journey undertaken to visit a place fvU of literary or 
soienUfie interest This part of Macaulay’s description of 
Norwich is based on Evelyn’s account of bis visit to the city 
in October 1671. ’’Next morning I went to see Sir Thomas 
Browne (with whom I had some time corresponded by letter, 
though I had never seen him before) ; his whole bouse and 
garden being a paradise and cabinet of rarities, and that of 
best ooilection, especially medals, books, plants and 
natural thinga. Amongst other curiosities. Sir Thomas had a 
collection of the eggs of all the fowls and birds {j|f oould 
procure, that country (especially the promontory of Norfolk) 
being frequented as he said, by several kinds which seldom 
or never go farther into the lan^ as cranes, storks, eagles 
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a variety of waterfowl”. Kvelyn was one of the original 
fellows of the Royal Society andbeoatne its Secretary in 1672. 

A court— a palace ; the reference being to the princely seat 
of the Dukes of Norfolk. In miniature— on a small scale, 
flieart— centre. An old palace — The library and several learned 
societies of Norwich are now accommodated in this house. 
DuTtea of Norfolk — recognised as the premier noble family in 
England. The founder of the house was .lohn Howard, 
created Duke of Norfolk by Richard HI in 14S.’S. The office 
of the Earl-Marshal is hereditary in this family. Mansion — 
palace. Annexed— attached. Tennis court— a rectangular edifice 
m which tennis is played. Tennis, as played in those times, 
was a game in which a ball was driven continually against a 
wall in a specially constructed court and made to rebound 
beyond a line at a certain distance by several persons striking 
it alternately with a small bat. The object of the players 
was to keep the ball in motion as long as possible without 
allowing it to drop on the ground. The game was introduced 
into England in the 18th century and continued to be very 
popular with the nobility till the reign of Charles IT. Bowling 
qreen—a level piece of green turf kept smooth for playing 
the 8Wne of bowls. See notes on paragraph 56. WiHernen—a 
portion of garden set apart for plants to grow in unchecked 
luxuriance shrubbery. TTansHm— spelt also Weusnm : a 
small river with a winding course that falls into the Vare 
Norwich stands on the right bank of the Wensum a little 
above its confluence with the ^%re. 

The noble family of Howard — i.e., the Dukes of Norfolk : it 
has been pointed out in a previous note that Howard was 
the family name of this house. Kept a stale — lived in a 
princely or grand sty le. Paty sovereigns — small kings. Goblets 
^large cups without handles. Tongs— an instiunteni of 
metal consisting of two shafts joined together at one end 
used for handling things, particularly fire or heated metals ; 

^ I Shovels — ^instruments consisting of a blade 
with a long handle used for taking up and removing a 

of loose things like sand, coal etc. Italian masters — 
fiinoQs Italian painters. The Italians were the best painters 
of Europe in former times and their pictures commanded 
fancy prices. Cediinets—d) “eases with drawers for keeping 
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valuables or displs.rin 7 curiosities (Oxford Dietionarn) ; (2) 
apartments reserved for the conservation of works of art. 
auti(iuities, etc. 

That Earl of Arundel— vi:., Thomas Howard, Second Earl of 
Arundel (IbiiG — ItiiB). He formed at Arundel House tiie 
first considerable art collection in England including statues, 
busts, pictures and marbles. The last were presented to 
()4cford University in 10C7 by Henrj* Howard, the colleotoris 
grandson, ilfarl^fes— columns, tablets or figures of marble. 
Are no»’ among etc. — are now regarded as some of the precious 
possessions of the < )xford 1 niversity. IT ho»e marhles are etc . — 
Macaulay refers to the Arundel marbles that were presented 
to Oxford University in 1C67. The collection of these pieces 
of ancient sculpture was originally purchased for the Earl 
of Arundel by Sir William Petty at Smyrna in 1624 and was 
subsequently presented to < Oxford University by the collector's 
grandson. The most interesting portion of this oollectioi) 
is called the Parian Chronicle from having been kept in the 
island of Paros. In its perfect state the inscription contained 
a chronicle of the main events of early Urecian history but 
much of it is now lost and what remains is much defaced 
and corroded. Sumptuously entertained — received with great 
hospitality and splendour. Sir Thomas Browne was knighted 
by Charles II on the occasion of his visit to Norwich. Oomtrs 
— guests. Ttcelfth Sight— the evening of the festival p! the 
Epiphany celebrated on the t2th day after Christmas, {.e.. the 
Cth January. Man.v social functions and rites have for long 
been connected with this festival. In oceans— in torrents. 
Ale flowed in oceans etc.— The common people were liberally 
entertained with ale. Festirities— joy oua entertainments. 
Luxuriovs banquet — rich feast. Greeted — welcomed ; received 
with honow. The Gathedral—i.e., Norwich Cathedral 

Saint Peter Maneroft—ia Norwich, is considered to be one of 
the finest of parish churches in England. Originally bul)t 
in the 15th century it was restored in 1880~88. Amongst its 
other attractive features it possesses a matchless peal of twelve 
sweet bells. Sir Thomas Browne was buried in this Cbunth. 
I%e heUa of the Cathedred efc.— Church bells are generally rung 
on occasions of public rejoicings. The gu/ns of the wre 
fired— Thie shows the great honour in which the Dukes vrwe 
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beld; it is srenerally kinor^t prinees and (governors who are 
reoeired with snch a salute.# Thtt M^yor md AUermea—i,^ 
the chief magistrates of tbe town* The Mayor is the obiei 
officer of a municipal corporation. The Aldermen are muni- 
cipal officers next in rank below the Mayor. Waited on ete.^ 
visited their distinsruished townsman to pay their respects. 
Oomplmentary speeches of respectful welcome 

Actuat^-renl, Enumeration^ numbering. 

Paragraph Sx The other county towns were greatly 
inferior to Norwich. They had, however, much greater 
importance than now, because they served as the local 
metropolises of the country gentlemen. The assize courts were 
held there and besides they served as the centres of local 
trade from which tbe inhabitants of the district receiveo their 
supplies. 

Etgh in dignity and importance— i.e,^ occupying an honourable 
position and possessed of great importance. Capitals — chief 
towns. Seldom— TBTelj. In thai age it was etc. — in those times 
it was n it yet the fashion for country gentlemen of means 
and social position to reside in London for a few months 
every year as they do now. Metropolis— ihe capital of the 
kingdom. Made it his residence etc —lived in these towns for 
a few months every year as he now does in London. At all 
events — at any rate Attracted — drawn. Assizes — the periodical 
sessions held by the judges of superior courts in each of the 
counties of England and Wales for the trial of tbe more 
serious criminal eases. Quarter sessions — See notes on psragrapb 
oO. £Ieqf»ons— elections of members for Parliament. Musiters of 
ntlfdfla'^See notes on paragraph 5*J. FestivalssooisA functions. 

[Pi^lOP, Footnote— Thomas Fuller ( 1(508--] 661) a famous 
Cn^o divine who supported the Koyalist cause during the Civil War. 
Se was the author of a number of books of which ** Worthies of England*' 
published in 1662 is the best known. Jour/m/— diary. K Brmne--4.e* 
Edward Biowne (1644—1706), a traveler and physician and the ddesta on 
of Sir Thomas Browne. After an extensive tour in Europe he settM as a 
medical praedtioner in London iii 1675 and became the president of the Boyal 
CoU^ge A ^ysidan# in 1704. Francis Blomefidd (1705*^) 

was an fing^ clerg}’man and topo^pher. He published his ^^Historu 
^ Norfwd* in numbers but died leaving the third volume unfinishM 
tills vmk was continued bylheEev. Charles Parldn and was uteiinatelv 
dniiMby a hack wxito:.] 
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SteeB — horse«raoe4. There were the hath tie. — This is onhr 
A roimd-ab<'ut way of sayirgr Ibat tbe assize courts were bold 
theie. R(Aei in scaWet— clad in gr wns of a bright red colour . 
it is the onstom for jndsres presidinfir over the assize coarts to 
wear powns of a scarlet colour. Escorted — attended ; flruai'ded 
accompanied. 

Javelins — short spears thrown from the hand. Formerly 
both foot and horse soldiers were armed with this weapon of 
war. Escorted by javelins etc.— The Sheriff, accompanied by 
his aimed retainers, usually met the judges at the boundary 
of tbe oouity and escorted them to tbe assize town. He 
remained in attendance as long as tbe trials lasted and after 
they were over, be again e8C>rted tbe judges out of the 
county. The trumpets were blown to indie tie tbe arrival of 
tbe judges at the court*'. See paragraph 9. Opened the King's com- 
mission twice a yeat — i.e., held the assize courts. The assize 
courts are held by vir ue of a King’s commission issued twice 
a year to the judges of the High Court of Juotioe ; two judges 
are usually assigned to every circuit. There were tte markets— 
ie., the markets were held in the capitals of tbe shires. Hope- 
Bee notes on paragraph bO Exposed— i a, offered. Fairs — markets 
held on stated occasions in towns or cities . I Came down 
from London — with their merchandise. Rural dealer — village 
shop-keeper. Laid tn— ».e, purchased. Stores — stocks. 
Stationery articles used in connection with writing, e.g,, papei, 
pencil, ink etc. They are so called because they were 
originally sold by booksellers having stations or stalls at 
fairs or in market-places. Cutlery — sharp-edsed nr cutting 
iastmueiits, like knives, sdisbors etc. Muslin — Gne ootton 
fabric ; it was so named because it was believed to have been 
firbt made at Mosul, a town in Turkish Arabia Qroeer y — 
artioles sold by grocers, viz., tea, sugar, coffee, spices eto. 
Jft&isery— articles of female dress, like hats, bonnets, laoe. 
ribbons etc. 

Interesting historical receffwftons— associations with important 
events of history ; tbe interest of some of those towns lay in 
tbe historical events with which they were connected. For 
example, Gloucester was famous for its siege and Kottinghaet 
for the fact that Gharles 1 there first deolaied war against 
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I^arliament. Decorated — adoroad. Bn all the art atid vutffni- 
ficetice tic, — Most of the famoia l^Qflrlish Cathedrals Are of the 
Gothic style and furnish the most inafiraiBcent examples of the 
architecture of the Middle Aares. Macaulay is thinking of the 
beautiful Eoglish Cathedrals like those at Salisbury aud 
Rxeter. Pcdacea — episcopal palaces : residences of bishops, 
Prdates — di^rnitaries of the Church, like bishops and ai^h- 
bishops. Closes — properly ‘enclosed places’; hence the 
precincts of abbeys andcithedraU’; see notes on paragrraph 58. 
Venerable abodes — dwelUnfir-houaes hallowed by agre or datinsr 
from very old times. Deans — governors over the canons of 
cathedrals. Canons — members of the chapter of a cathedral. 

withstood sucjcessfully ; driven back. Nevilles^ 
family name of the famous Earl of Wanvick, commonly known 
as the “king-maker.” I)c Veres — the family name of the Earle 
of Oxford. The founder of the house was Aubrey de A ere 
who accompanied the "Conqueror from Normandy and was 
rewarded with rich estates in Essex and the neighbouring 
counties. The house became extinct in 170»> after the death 
of the 20th Earl. The De Veres played a prominent part 
during the Wars of the Roses. They fought mostly on the 
Lancastrian side, dohn de Vere, the 13th Earl, accompanied 
Henry VII to England and fought at Bosworth. More reoenf 
traces of vengeance etc* — marks of damages caused in later 
times by the generals that fought on different sides during 
the last Civil War. Bupvri or of Gronifrell— the Royalist and the 
Parliamentary generals; see previous notes, Castles which 
had efc.— old historic castles that had witnessed the Wars of 
the Roses and had dri\ en back tbe attacks of the York’St or 
Lancastrian leaders and which had durint|r the last Civil War 
declared themselves for the King or Parliament and had 
been battered by the guns of the enemy generals. 

Some of these places Cromwell-- Expl. Macaulay, here- 

speaks of the importance of county towns tlial attracted the 
country gentleman to live in them for some months of the 
year. Some of these towns were associated with great 
hietceical events the memorios of which were still cherished. 
Sqme contained churches and cathedrals, built in the splendid 
and imposing medimyal style of architecture. Some poeaeiveed 
palatial residences where one bishop after another had Ifred 
for a long time. Adjoining the cathedrals were extensive 
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grounds over which rose aaci«nt buiidiags, the homes of 
deans and (‘tnoDS. All this lent an air of sanctity and hoary 
antiquity to such places. &o4ie again contained castles of 
great nobles which were associated with great events of the 
pMt, and stood, therefore, as venerable monuments of past 
history. Some of these castles bad been the strongholds of 
rival parties in the Wars of the Hoses. Some of these castles 
again in more recent years had suffered damage in the Civil 
War either in the hands of the Royalist armies, led by Prince 
Rupert or th’e Parliamentary armies, led by Cromwell. 


Paragraph 66. The more important provincial towns 
were York, Exeter Worcester, Gloucester. Nottingham, Derby 
and Shrewsbury. None of these towns had more than ten 
thousand inhabitants and many much less. 

Conspicuous — notlueable ; eminent ; distinguished. Interest- 
ing cities — rich in historical associations. York — the capital of 
Yorkshire, the largest county in England. Yorkshire lies 
between Durham on the north and the Humber on the south. 
1 be town possesses a magnificent cathedral and an old castle 
add walls. The capital of the north — ^'ork was the most 
important town in England, north of the Humber. Exeter — 
the capital of Devonshire. It is a very old town possessing a 
fine cathedral dating from the 12th century. Seither can have 
eofdmnei etc. — The present population of York is over 84,000 
inhabitants and that of Exeter about (>0,U00. Worcester — the 
capital of Worcestershire, a midland county, lying between 
Stafiordshire on the north and Gloucestershire on the south. 
Osder— a fermented liquor prepared from the juice of ‘ripe 
apples. The gueen of the cider iand— the capital of the district 
famoiu for its cider wine. The best cider comes from 
Worcestershire and the neighbouring counties of Herfordsbire 
and l^mersetsfaire. Had about eight thousand — The present 
population is about 49,000. NoMtn^feom— capital of Nottiogbam- 
ehire, a miiUaud county lying betweu Lincolnshire on the east 
and Derbyshire on the west It was at Nottingham that 
Charles I set up bis standard as a sign of war with Pat4ih> 
ment in August 1642. Probably as many—i.e., probably contained 
<M)00 inhabttants. The present population of Nottinghato is 
abont 263,000 inhabitants. 
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QUmeeiter-^ibt ospital of Olouoestershire lyiofir on &» 
sonthem borders of Wales. Beiunimed — famous. Renowned for 
4hat reeebite defence etc. — In the ‘’oa^fly atasrea of the Civil War 
Cbarlea I fixed his headquarters at Oxford from which he 
intended to march on London. But the Welshmen in his arm; 
refused to march forward leavingr their homes at the mercy 
Parliamentary army that frarritioned Gloucester. Accordingly 
Charles I was compelled to lay siege in parson to Qlonoester 
in 1648. The London train'bands marched to the help of 
Gloucester and compelled the King to raise the 'siege. The 
successful defence of Gloucester decided ro a large extent the 
ultimate issue of the Civil War. The fall oi Gloucester would 
have inevitably led to the capture of London and thus assured 
the King’s ultimate victory in the war. Had certainJy between 
«<c. — ^The preteot population of the town is over 61,000. Derby 
—capital of Derbyshire lying to the west of Notunghamshire 
Hot quite four present population is about 130,000 

inhabitants. Shrewsbury — capital of Shropshire bordering on 
Wales. Chief place — capital. Jhrfenstve— wide in extent 
dufrief— Shropshire possesses both rich agricultural and 
pasture lands. 

Marches — boundaries; borders. The word is commonly 
used to denote the bouadaries between England and Scotland, 
and England and Wales. The court of the marches of Wales — 
The marches between EngUnd and Wales were divided into 
three portions— the western, the middle and the eastern marches, 
each of which had courts peculiar to itself and a kind of 
president or governor who was called ’warden of the marches’. 
Ludlow Castle in Shropshire wai the official residence of 
the President but be paid frequent visits to Shrewsbury with 
bib court. 7%e (Trefttn— a hill in Shrop-hire near Wellington 
about 1320 ft. high. To go to town— ’town’, without any article 
before it, commonly me ms London. But to the gentry Qadies 
and gentlemen) many miles round the Wrekin, ’going to town' 
meant going to Shrowsburv— Shrewsbiry was to them a 
substitute for London offering to them country imitations of 

London fashions and amenities. 

* 1 , 

In the language of etc. — The country gentlemen, living In 
the neighbourhood of the Wrekin hill, thought so highly of 
Shrewsbury that they spoke of it simply as ’’town". A visit 
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%o this town was in their eyes almost equal to a visit to London. 
Tke provincial the smart people of the county town. 
BeoMHes -^fnir ladies. Fashiofts-^the current ways and manners. 
Sainl James's Parks, piece of open frround for public recreation 
m the fashionable quarter of London, ^evarn—the well*known 
river in the west of England flowing into Bristol OfaenUeL 

Shrewsbury is situated on the Severn. The provincial uUs 

the Severn — Expl. Macaulay U speaking of the importance 

of the town of Shrewsbury. Though it was a provincial town, 
the benefits of London life could be enjoyed there to some 
ex.tent. The witty men and beautiful ladies of the town 
imitated the fashions of London. The fashions of polished 
London society, seen among people, who assembled at 
Saint James's Park were reflected in some measure in the 
manners of men and women who took their walk along the 
bank of the Severn in Shrewsbury. In short, Shrewsbury 
was a country imitation of London, imitating as well it could 
the fashions of London life. The inhabitants were about seven 
thousand ---The present population Of the town is over 81,000. 

Paragraph 67. The population of all these towns has 
greatly increased since the Revolution. They have been 
entirely rebuilt and are far more prosperous. But their 
growth has not been so rapid as that of some younger towns 
of which no mention is to be found in early history. 


111, Footnote — Baptism — initiation of infants into the fold of the 
Christian Church by the sprinkling of water and other appropriate cere- 
monies. Drake-— FiesiQis Drake (1696—1771)— a surgeon and antiquary; 
published in 17B6 and Antiquities of the City of York,^* J80l— 

the year when the first official census was taken. A'bsA— Treadway Rassel 
Nash (1725—1811) was a clergyman and historian. He published his ^^Qdiee- 
Hons for the History of Worcestershire^'' in 1781— Made allmance for 
—taken into consideration ; made a reasonable reduction in the niimber in 
view of the increase that took place during the subs^uent 40 years. Dertnc 
(1665— 1750)— antiquary and dmne. Sir l^bert Atkyns (1^7— 

1711), published toixigraphical works on Gloucestershire in 1712. 

I^son— Daniel Lysons (1762—18.34), a topographer, published hk 
Btitmwh or an Account of the counties of Great in 18 (^-tS2. 

Oaidks— mirth and festivities ; delights. Farqukar (1678— 1707)— a famottch 
English dramatist of the Bestoration period. Brcrvhmg Offwet-’Otue ol 
Dirquharis principal dramas, publish^ in 1706. Bom>» supported. 
Pmm f the verses in a ^so*ig that 


JSsrdsft— refrain ; 
^^Skrmsbury for 


-ItoveorpreferShi^buryr 
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MiUtipUed sevenfold — ^iacreaaed seven times. The student 
will understand from their present population, gfiven in the 
notes on the previous paragraph, that their increase has even 
been much grreater since Macaulay's times. Slefe has succeeded 
to Aafc/t— In those times most of the houses had thatched 
roofs ; in modem times the roofs are mostly of slate. Brick 
to timber — the houses were then mostly made of wood, but 
now they are built of bricks. paved ioctpaths 

Ipavsrment, n. paved footway at side of road— ’[Oxford Dic- 
tionary) 1. Lamps— ’wilh which the streets are lighted. Displaij 
of wecdth etc. — rich stores that are exhibited for sale in the 
shops. lAixuriouf neatness of the dwellings— oomlortahle and 
tidily -kept houses. MrocidoMs— marvellous ; wonderful. 

comparative. Ijuxurious neatness —cleanliness com- 
bined with comfort and luxury. Yet is the relative import’ 
once of the old etc. — the importance of the old capitals 
of shires has declined in comparison with that of younger 
towns. These old towns are no longer considered the most 
important in the country ; they have been tar surpassed 
iu wealth, population and importance by younger towns. 
Younger towns — towns of a later date. Which sent no representa- 
tives to our early Parliaments— i,e , which did not enjoy 
any franchise ; which did not elect members of Parliament. 
Representatives— members of Parliament representing the 
people. lEarly Parliaments— Parliaments before the passing 
of the Reform Bill for 1832. This Bill deprived many old 
depopulated towns or boroughs (rotten boroughs as they were 
called) of their franchise and conferred it on prosperous new 
towns like Manchester. Conteiuplaten — views ; considers. 

Not accompanied by awe and anxiety— The rapid growth of these 
towns and the concentration of population at a few centres are 
not without their dangers. These facts present some very 
anxious problems to statesmen. The growth of these new 
towns meant the decline of agriculture and increasing 
in<toatrialism. Large numbers of men left the villages and 
agrkmlture to work in the mills and workshops of the sew 
te^Hnis. The evils and dangers of excessive industrialism were 
dimly realised even in Macaulay’s days. 

j ' Famgraph 63. One of the most important of these towns 
is Manchester. It was then resided as a respeotable seat of 
industry and was permitted to send one representative to 
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OromwelFs Parliameut. As cotton manufacture was then in its 
infoncy, Muohestar was, in the 1 7th century, no better than a 

mean4ookingr village with a population under six thousand. 
* 

B^speciiMer-ldXvlj large and important. iiespectaUc seats of 
industry — manufacturing towns of moderate size and im- 
portance. Rapid progress — quick development. Vast optdenee — 
enormous wealth. Opulence — wealth. Ludicrous — ridiculous ; 
absurd. Their present grandeur — the wealth and magnificence 
uhey enjoy in modern times. Nmj their rapid progress and their vast 
opulence etc. — The rapid growth of these towns and their wealUi 
roused the wonder of the men of the 17th cenfifary. But these 
were nothing compared with their present greatness. There- 
fore the high-sounding language in which the growth of fliese 
towns was described as marvellous in the 17th century strikes 
us as being quite ridiculous. iVc5peroz<«-~thriving ; flourish- 
ing. Manchester^, town in Lancashire, situated on the river 
Irwell. It is the greatest centre of England's ootton in- 
dustry and has a population of over 780,000. The Rrotedar — 
Oliver Cromwell After the dissolution of the Long Parlia** 
ment he was appointed Lord Protector of England in 1658. 
Bis Parliament — i.a, the Parliament provided for in the oonsti- 
"^utional document, known as The Instrument of Oovemment 
drawn up in 1663. The Parliament was to consist of a single 
house and there was a redistribution of seats. Th^ Instrument 
deprived small hamlets of their franchise and conferred it on 
populous towns and oouuties. A hr^sy and opulent places, 
thriying and a wealthy town. BrowfliW— -imported. Cyprus^ 
the well-known island in the Levant; it is now a British 
possession. Smyrna — ^an ancient and historic city in Asia 
Minor. It is the greatest centre of commerce in the Levant 
In those days Manchester had to depend for her supply of 
cotton on the eastern countries. She has since then receiViBl 
meet of her supply from America. In its infancy-^in an early 
and undeveloped condition. 

Whitney — Eli Whitney (1766—1825) was the famous inventor 
of ao improved type of cotton gin, called ^^saw gin.*' He had 
been originally a school teacher at Conneetiout and^ amassed 
a very large fortune by the invention of his machine. The 
"rciUer gin" that had been previously in use could clean only 
6 lbs of cotton by the labour of a single slave ; the ''saw gter 

S. P.— 14. 
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invented bj- Whitney, increased this output to 1000 lbs, Whit^ 
ney’s invention grave a great impetus to cotton cultivation in 
America and it is commonly said that his cotton gin has 
affected the history of the United States more than most of 
its wars and treaties. Raw material — cotton before it is 
worked up into cloth. JVrwMed— supplied. Fabulous— 
beyond the bounds of probability or reason ; incredible. 
Whitney had not yet etc, — Whitney had not yet invented his 
famous machine for ginning cotton that enabled America to 
supply Manchester with the enormous quantities of that 
article that she required for the manufacture of cloth. 
Arkwright (1732-92)— was in his early life a barber. He in- 
vented an improved cotton-spinning machine for which he 
took out a patent in 1769 and established in 1771 the first 
spinning mill, worked by water-power. He was knighted in 
1786. Worked up — i.c., spun into threads or yarn. Precision — 
accuracy. Magical — marvellous. Arkwright had yet not taught 
etc. — Expl. Arkwright had not yet iovented his improved 
spinning machine bj" which cotton can bo spun into yarn of 
any count within an incredibly short period of time. 

Import— i.€., of raw cotton. Which would now hardly etc . — i.e. 
tbe Manchester mills now consume a million pounds of cotton 
daily. Emporium — centre of commerce ; trading ' town. 
Surpasses — exceeds ; outstrips. Berlin — the capital of the 
German Empire. In Macaulay’s time l^erlin was only a 
second rate city in Europe, being the capital of only Prussia. 
But since she became the capital of the German Empire, her 
population and wealth greatly excelled those of Manchester. 
Madrid— the capital of Spain. Lisbon— the capital of Portugal. 
Mean — poor and humble. Marked town — a town where markets 
are held at stated times. Under — ^below ; less than. EstMish* 
mento — houses ; firms. 


rPage 114, Footnote— jB/o»if—Eichard Blomc (died 1705) was a publkhat 
and compiler ; his ^'Britarmia'' was publii^ed in 1G7B. Directory--^ 
^ntial publication containing a det^ed account of a town or district 
with a list of their inhabitants and of their places of business or abode. 
Jbwies (1800— 1890) — a journalist and eoononust and a writer onj^tieal 
and soda! subjects. PL\A"^Eistiory of OoUon Mamifacture in (^eat 
was rablished in 1835. concerning. A mvar— an essay or 

treatise* Reverend R. Parkinson (1797— 185&)— eanon of Manchester.] 
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Pwagrapb 69. Leeds was the chief centre of woollen 
maiiiifaoture. It had a thriving trade and was firranted a 
ohurter by Charles 1. The population of the town did not 
es^eeed 7000 inhabitants in the reisrn of Charles II. 

lieetto— ^ town on river Aire in the West Riding* of York- 
shire* < It is the chief centre of Engrlish woollen manufacture. 
The present population of the town is about 469,000. Chief 
rso^^main centre. borderingr on old age ; advanced 

beyond middle age Bed House — so named because it was 
one of the first brick-built houses in Yorkshire and the bricks 
were coloured red. Boasted Zosdly— exulted ; gloried. Immense 
scdes of cloth — sale of huge quantities of cloth. Which took 
place sto.— These transactions were held in a primitive manner 
in ,an open space on the bridge. The bridge — over the Aire. 
Market day— th^ day ou which a market is held in a town 
under its charter. Rising — growing. Attracted the notice — 
drawn the attention. Successive governments— Le,^ one king 
after another. Had granted municipal privileges to the town — 
had by a charter incorporated it into a municipal corporation. 
The charter was granted in 1G20, the 2nd year of Charles Ts 
rei^n Oliver — i,e,^ Oliver Cromwell. Invited it to send etc . — 
conhrred on it ttie privilege of sending one representative 
to his reformed Parliament Borough— b. town with a properly 
organised municipal government ; a township, [borougn, n. 
(Munic.) town with corporation and privileges conferred by 
royml charter ; (Pari.) town sending member (s) to parliament 
'^(Oxford Dictionary)\. District— nven, Hamlets — small villages. 
Tbe< student may be told here that Macaulay was returned to 
Parliament from Leeds In 1831. 

Paragraph 70. About a day's journey from Leeds lay 
an old manor on the verge of a moorland tract, known by the 
nmne of llallamshire. The region abounded in iron which 
was manufactured into whittles from early times. This place 
grew into the prosperous town of Sheffield whose cutlery is 
now famous all over the world. 


fP^ge 116 , Footnote — Thoreshy ( 1658 — 1725 ) — an antiquary and topogram 
phgr.^Hia *'Dmalus Leodieusis^' was publidhed in 1716 . It is a fcry usef ul 
com^lation though not a very scholarly work. Wkitaker--Tk(mBS Dunhani 
^99mtaker ( 1759 -- 1821 ) cler^man and t(mgrapfaer. He wasthevioar 
^'Wbatty and also of Blackburn and publiBhea topogiia|^ii0al wenka 
to iMesfbire and Yoxkshixe.] i 
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Verge — border. WUd moorUmd <rao<— barren deaolat^ 
region ; wasteland Mcaur — ^lordMhip ; an estate or torritoiy 
over which a lord exercises jnrisdiction. Barrea-'<a, lying 
waste and nncnltivated. Unindeeed — aot snrrounded with 
a fence, ie., it was nsed aa a common and was not tiierefore 
oultiTated HdOanuhire — the old name of the sonthem district 
of die West Riding of Yorkshire of which Sheffield is the 
capital iboNtided— existed in plenty. WhUUei — an arehaic 
word for knives. Jair«»ded-<-manufactnred The whittle 
of those times was a rude implement consisting of a blade of 
bar steel fastened into a wooden or horn handle. It was nsed 
for catting np food as well as for other purposes. Uteg — la- 
the whittles. 

Oeoffrey Okaineer (1340 — 1400^— father of English poetry. His 
greatest work was his Oaetetbun, Talee in which he drew 
graphic pictures of the life and manners of. his age. This 
poem was composed about 1.387 and was first printed by 
Oaxton in 1475. Oawterhvn Taies See above note. The poem 
consists of a number of tales related by a party of pilgrims 
to the shrine of Becket at Cant>*rhnrv. The reference is to 
the Reeve’s Tale which descrihes the miller of Trompington 
as carrying a whittle in his stoching — 

‘*A Schefield (Sheffieldi thwitel ' whittle) bar fbore) he in 
his hose.” Ihey had indeed been etc. — Eixpl Mao ml y refers 
here to the manufacture of whittles at Hallamshire. The place 
was famous for the whittles, msnufactured here hrom very early 
times. Chaucer, the great Euglish poet of the 14th centory, 
refers to these whittles in one of his poems 

Slade UtUe progress— did not thrive or make any advance. 
During ^ three eenturiee which followed hie time — la, from the 
14th to the 17th century. ZknHmor— dullness; stagnation; 
absence of progress. May perhaye be exjdained by the faet--w»B 
possibly due to the reason. Beffaforions— rules. Oomt leehs 
court, held by the steward of a lordship or manor for regn* 
iathig its affairs. Impose— lay on the manufacturers. fCB. 
Sheffield was the capital of Hallamshire from the Njrmau oon* 
queat. A number of worker** in iron gathered round the 
manorial castle and formed the nnoieus of the town. JhDtr 
elianging hands several, times, the mtuor passed into the Itoe 
of the Taflhots in 1406. In 1654 the estate paseed ^ marriage 
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to tli 9 Howards, the Dakes oi Norfolk. More ddiede -fmer. 
(Mlwf— enttmer iostniments like knives, etc. 

Tie etgntal — London. TUI the rHgn of George tie Firet—i.en 
till the first quarter of the 18th oentuiy. Georgre I reigned from 
1714 to 1727. Sxguiaitely fine bladea — surgical knives of 
extreme delicacy and fineness. Operations — surgical operations. 
I^e the opening of an abscess or the amputation of a diseased 
limb. Frame — body. Forges — furnaces in which iron or other 
metal is heated to be hammered into the required shape; 
hence smithies: workshops. Market town — See notes on 
paragraph 68; this town grew into Sheffield. Sprung up — 
grew up : rose. Prop‘ ietor — i.e.. the lord of the manor. Jn the 
reign of James the First— i.e«, in the first quarter of the 17di 
century. James I reigned from 160.S to 1625. Singularly— 
uncommonly; to an unusual degree. Miserable place — poor 
and backward town. Parochial registers— See notes on para* 
graph 7. JEffeets — consequences. Species of toU — kind of 

labour. Singularly unfavourable— extremely injurious. The 
kind of physical labour required for making cutlery was 
injurious to health. Long exposure to the heat of the furnace 
told severely on the whole system. strength. M once 

fiisetmed — ^readily perceived. Traveler — i.e^ visitor to the 

town Dwtorted— twisted out of natural shape; deformed. 

This is that Sheffield— Those were the humble beginnings of the 
famous and thriving town of Sheffield D^endendea—saair 
liary towns ; suburbs. Gonfains a hundred and twenty fhousemd 
The population of the town has more than quadrupled 
since Macaulay's days ; it is now over 490,000. AdmirMer- 
of excellent qmdity. Lancets — surgeon's knives used in open- 
ing tumours and abscesses etc. lurfhest ends— the most distant 
quarters. 

Pangwph 71. Birmingham was a town of little importanoe 
though its hardware was prized in London and even % 
Ireland. The place had become notorious for ooiidngbad 
money. The population did not number even four tboasai^ 
in 1686. The place did not contain a regular bookshop. 

[Page 117, Footnote— rfiw*A»^oseidiHimter (17%.18S1) ms a 
Presin^Biiaainmisteranddwvioe-wEendm of the Bodety of Antbaafias 
His ‘^gaUamehir^' was pobliah^ m 1819.] 



present tiie greatest industrial town in the 
English Midlands, famous for its metal manufacture. To Mid a 
member to Olwer^a F^Uament-^See notes on paragraphs 68 and 
69. race — prosperous class. N.B. From an warly 

penod Birmingham has been a seat of manufactures in metaL 
Hutton, the historian of the town, claims lor it Saxon or even 
British antiqui^ in this respect. The first direct mention of 
Birmingham trades is to be found in Leland’s Itinerary (1638). 
Importance of Birmingham as a centre of manufactures began 
towards the close of the 17th century. Hardware — articles 
made of iron (or other metal) like pots, kettles, saws etc. 
Esteemed — prized;^ valued. Pekin — capital of China. Lima — 
capital of Peru in South America. Boftftara— capital of the 
state of this name in Central Asia. Timhuetoo^Uxe chief 
town in the French Soudan immediately to the south of the 
Sahara desert. They boasted that their hardware etc, — The 
metal wares, manufactured at Birmingham, had not then 
attained a World-Wide celebrity and though they did not then 
find their way to the most distant parts of the world as now 
they had established their reputation all over Great Britain, 
Birmingham hardware was then highly prized in London and 
even in Ireland, 

achieved ; obtained. A less honourable renown^ 

notoriety. Acquired renown — became notorious. Comers of 

had eicmep— manufacturers of counterfeit coins. Spurious-- 

fals^ ; counterfeit ; I Oroats — old English coins equal to 
four pence. Urn Tory party — See notes on paragraph 18. The 
Tories supported the claims of the Duke of York to succeed to 
his brother’s throne ; the Whigs opposed them on the ground 
of his being a Papist Fixed on ^applied to. Demagogues — 
political agitators : properly leaders of the people ; the word is 
now commonly used as a term of reproach to mean anprino^Zed 
Motom who acquire influence with the populace by playing on 
liidr ignorance and prejudices. HypocrUicatUr-teXsely ; in- 
sinoerely. jl^bcfeii~^pretended. Zeal against Popery-fervent 
desire to check the spread of Catholicism. Demagogues who etc. 

who, in order to win influence over the masses, 
Islsely pretosded to cherish hatred for the Roman Oslibolic 
rhBgion. They knew that tlie masses were opposed to Roman 
Catholieism. They professed, therefore, to share their 
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religions prejudice. But it was all false and insincere. Nick- 
name— a name given to a person or class to indicate contempt 
or derision. Birmingham — colloquially shortened into Brum- 
magem meaning cheap and showy, counterfeit, sham. This was 
because cheap and spurious jewellery was made at Birming- 
ham. The supporters of the Exclusion Bill of 1679 were 
called Bnmmagem Protestants by their political opponents. 
This expression implied a playful reference to the spurious 
coins made at Hirrainghara and also invol\red a reference to 
the town being a Radical stronghold. 

Which is now little less than two hmidred thousand — The present 
population of the town is about 920,000. Birmingham buttons — 
Buttons, hooks, eyes, pins and other articlei used for dress 
constitute a proportion of the manufactures of Birmingham. 
Birmingham guns — In modern times Birmingham specialises in 
the manufacture of small arms of all kinds. These arms are 
now produced in large (juantiiies in the Birmingham factories. 
Tt is said that some of the larger establishments are now 
capable of turning out 2000 stand per week. Of Birmingham 
guns etc, — i.c., the manufacture of guns had not yet begun at 
Birmingham N.B. The great staple industry of Bii'mingham 
is metal-working in all its various forms. The chief variety 
is the brass-working trade which employs thousands of work- 
men and annually consumes about 50,000 tons of metal which 
is worked up into an infinity of articles of ornament and ease. 
Jewellery, gold, silver and gilt come next to brass. Then 
follow small arms of all kinds and buttons, eyes, hooks and 
other articles of dress. Glass, especially table glass, constitutes 
an important element of the manufactures of the town. Screws, 
nails are made in enormous quantities and steel pens constitute 
a speciality. Iron-working, though largely carried on, consti- 
tutes a much less important branch of trade. The following 
is an eloquent description of the extent and variety of Birm- 
ingham industry : — 

'‘We cannot move without finding traces of the great hive 
of metabmakers— the veritable descendants of Tubal-oain. At 
home or abroad, sleeping or waking, walking or riding, in a 
carriage or upon a railway or steam-boat, we cannot escape 
reminisoences of Birmingham. She haunts us from the cradle 
to the grave. She supplies us with the spoon that first brings 
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OUT infant lips into aoqnaintanoe with “pap'* and she provides 
the dismal “fumiture” which is affixed to oor coffins. In her 
tom Birmiofflumi lays the whole world under contribution for 
her materials. For her smiths and metal-workers and 
jeweUers, wherever nature has deposited stores of useful or 
precious metals or has hidden glitteringr gems there industri- 
ous miners are busily digging. Divers collect for her button 
makers millions of rare and costly shells. For her, adventur- 
ous hunters rifle the buffalo of his wide-spreading horns and 
the elephant of his ivory tusks. There is scarcely a product 
of a^ country or any climate that slie does not gladlv 
receive, and in return stamps with a richer value.” 

Th» place — *.&, Birmingham. Ttvo generationc later — the 
Baskerville editions appeared about the middle of the 18tb 
century. Magnificent editions — splendid publications ; editions 
de luxe. BaekerviUe — John Baskerville (1706-1775) introduced 
striking improvements In type-founding. hile engaged as a 
writing-master at Birmingham he began to make experiments 
in type-founding about 1750. He achieved great success in 
the art and set up a printing press where he published elegant 
editions of the Bible and a number of Latin classics. 
Baskerville is deservedly ranked amongst the foremost of 
those who advanced the art of printing. Baskerville editions 
are now very rare and command a very high price. Went 
forA — were issued. All librarians of Europe — Baskerville's 
editions of the Latin classics were naturally in great demand 
all over Enrope. Regular shop — as distinguished from temporary 
stalls. A Bible or an almanack — books indispensably necessary 
to every householder. Almanack — an annual publication contain- 
ing an account of the days, weeks and months in a year and 
of the stated festivals ; i Ma»-ket dags— See notes 

on paragraph 69. Great— famous ; distinguished. Samuet 
Johnson (1709-1784) — a * great English author and the 
compiler of the first English dictionary. His life by James 
BoswsU is the best biography in the English language, 
lllseatlay’s life ef . Dr. Johnson is one of his best essays. 
tAMUi—n town is Straffordshire about IG miles to the 
hmm of Birmingham. Stall — a shed in the open air 
where traders expose their articles for sale. Literature 
— ix, books. Adeguede — ^fully sufficient This supply 
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of JMeiraiittm was lo^g cfc.— Expl. Maoaulay nukes this retnark 
in oonneotion witn the book*stall opened^ at Birmingham on 
market days. He means to ?ay that Birmingham did not for 
a long time possess any book-shop, because the townsmen did 
uot require many books to study, Tfce meagre supply of books 
from the stall fully met their demand. 

Paragraph 72. The above foim towns deserve especial 
mention ? many fairly big industrial towns of modem times 
were then either obscure hamlets or wild desolate moors. 
The town of 1 iverpool with her innumerable docks and quays 
was then Just rising into Importance and was carrying on a 
profitable trade with Ireland and the »*ugar colonies. The 
population of the town did not exceed 4000, 

Our great manufactures — vt., cotton, wool, cutlery and hard- 
ware. These constitute the main lour branches of English 
industry. Especial mention — particular notice. Tedious 
tiresome. Emmeratc — mention in detail Hives of industry — 
factory or mamifacturing towns where people work in large 
numbers : busy and crowded centres ol industry* fltves—are 

properly the cells built by bees : I A hundred and fifty 

years ago~i,e.. towards the end of the 17th century. Hanilets-- 
small villages. Without a parish church — The villages were too 
small to have churches of their own. Desolate wcors— -un- 
inhabited tracts of wild and barren land Ja^ofttfed—frequented. 
Grouse — moor-fowl, a common English game bird. Signcdr^ 
remarkable ; marked. Outlets means of exit ; channels 
through which the manufactured goods pass out of the country 
f.e. , the ports through which the goods are^ sent to 
foreign countries. Looms — machines by which thread is woven 
into cloth; 1 f^oducts of English tocws— cloths manufactured 
in the cotton and woollen mills of England. Forges — ^The 
reference is to the cutlery and hardware articles made in 


^ ; 

disauisitioii. Absalom and Achitoptici’^iio of Dryden^s most famous satires. 
^^o«-Waiiam Hutton (1723.1815), a topograpto wd a booW^ 
Birmingham: published his 'History of B^mn^ham 
.Tames Boswell (1740-96). the femotts author of "Ltf- ofJehnson^\ MarUmn> 
-death-rate. healthfuluess. 
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England* Poured forth etc . — exported in large quantities all 
over the earth* 

Liverpool — ^the great English sea-port and manufacturing 
town, situated on the river Mersey in Lancashire. Gontains abend 
three hundred thousand inhabitants — The present population of 
the town numbers over 800,000 inhabitants. The shipping 
registered at her port --the number of vessels (ships) belonging 
to the port. Registered — enrolled in the list of ships belonging 
to the port. Amounts to etc . — has a tonnage varying from four 
to five hundred thousand. The ships of a port are collectively 
estimated by the loads they can carry in tons. Custom house— 
the office in a port where the duties (taxes) on exports and 
imports are collected. frequently. The whole 

income of the English crown tn 1685 — In paragraph 13 Macaulay 
estimated this income at ^ 140,0000. Into her custom house etc.— 
The customs duties, realised at the i)ort of Liverpool in a year, 
frequently amounted to more than thrice the revenues of the 
English crown in 1685. Receipts — income. Duty — i.e., postage 
Since the great reduction of the duty — The reference is to the intro- 
duction of Penny-postage in 1839. Before this the ordinary 
charge for a letter was a shilling or two, the postage rising 
according to distance. Macaulay descrlbco the old postal 
system later on in this chapter. Yielded— Duke of York— 
Macaulay has mentioned in paragraph 13, that the profits 
of the Post Offioe,had been made o\ er to the Duke of York. 

BniZfiss-rrinnumerable. Are among the wonders etc . — cannot 
but strike one with wonder and surprise Wonders of the 
world — ^Macaulay is evidently thinking of the seven wonders 
of the ancient times, like the higyptian pyramids, the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus etc. artificial sheets of water 

in a port or harbour for the reception of vessels where they 
can be conveniently loaded or unloaded The wet dock, 
constructed at Liverpool early in the 18th century, is said to 
have been the first of its kind in the world. Quays— 
keys) wharves ; landing places where vessels can be loaded 
or unloaded. Warehouses — a house in which wares or goods 
are stored. Seem hardly to suffice for etc.—sxe not sufficient 
to meet the demands of the enormous business carried on at 
this port 

enormous ; prodigious. Mersey— a river in England 
that flows through Lancashire and Cheshire into the Irish 9ea. 
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Liverpool is situated on the estuary of this river. A rival oiiy 
the town of Birkenhead, situated on the Mersey 
opposite to Liverpool, gfrowingf in wealth and impor- 

tance. The rise of the commerce of Liverpool dates frotn 
the Restoration. The growth of the manufacturiniT industry 
of South Lancashire and the openingr of the American and 
West Indian trade ffdve an impetus to the commerce of the 
town that has ever since continued. Traffic in slaves consti- 
tuted a very profitable branch of the trade of this town in the 
18th century. 

Advances— progress. Maintained — kept up. Profitable inter- 
course — lucrative commerce. Intercourse — trade ; commerce. 
Sugar colonies — colonies in North America that produced sugar 
The importation of crude sugar from America led to the estab- 
lishment of sugar refineries which still continue to be an 
important branch of the local industry. See notes on para- 
.jraph 63. CMsfoins— revenue from the duties (taxes) on exports 
and imports Multiplied— svown ; increased. Immense^very 
large. Tonnage — the load or the burthen that a ship can 
safely carry. Modem Indiaman — a ship that carries on trade 
with India. First superior type. 

Paragraph 73. The growtl] of towns, where people resort 
for health and recreation, has not been less rapid than that of 
the manufacturing towns. Cheltenham now so populous was 
in the 17th century merely a rural parish lying under the 
Cotswold hills. Brighton once a thriving place was then fast 
sinking into decay. 


(Pace 120, Footnote Grogson (1749-1824) wm an 
antiquary who made a t »rtUTic at Liverpool as an upholsterer. His “Iliatorfi 
and Amqmfies of iltp Countfj Palatini and Duchgof LamasUr^^ appear^ 
in 3817. ijouniy Palafinr-y^w^ a county in England that formerly 
enjoyed some speenil privileges. The o^\ner of such a county had onginauy 
royal powers in the administration of justice. The counties palatine in 
are Ijancasti'i , tbester and Durham. Dwdig of 
naSeof the fief of which Liverpool is the centre. It was so npied b^use 
It was bestowed on John of Gaunt, Duke of liancaster, hv his falite 
Edward IIL On the accession of Henry IV. John of Gaunt s sem, to the 
thrae, the estate merged in the crown. An Act was then passed dedaxing 
that inheritance and title of the Duchy of ^caster should xemaM to 
theKiiigand his heirs for ever, a distinct and sepmte inhentancefroBfi 
the h^s and possessions of the crown. Since then thesoverdgus df 
En^and have held the duchy as their private property.] 
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Tvmt where weidfk aeeumuJated — *.e., manufactamir 

towns. Aammulaled — amassed. 2Viwns of a very different kind 
— beoanse people resort there not for work but for amusement. 
Reereaiion — ^amusement; relaxation. Sprmg into exieteneer^ 
oome into being. OhMenkam—n -hislaonable watering place 
in GHouoestershire, situated on the Chelt, a small tributary of 
the Severn. It owes its importance to the salt springs and is 
frequented by hosts of fashionable visitors every year. la now 
a greater city etc, — The population of Cheltenham in 1841 
numbered over 31,000. Local historians — historians of the 
district, ta?., of Gloucestershire. Bmral pamA— village. A 
perish is the area under the spiritual oare of a minister. 
OotewiM hiUe — a range of hills in the west of England. These 
hills form fine pasturage for sheep. Lying under the Ootswold 
WXts — Cheltenham is sheltered on the north and east by a 
semi* circular sweep of the Cots wold Hills. Affording good, 
ground etc,, — containing rich corn-fields and pasture lands 
TQlage — cnltivation. 

Browsed — gra 2 :ed [ browse “feed ou, crop, (leaves, twigs 
scanty vegetation)” (Oxford Dictionary).] Space — region. Oay— 
showy ; brilliant. Gay succession of streets and villas — series of 
beantifal streets and country houses. Villa — (Lat. villa, a country 
seat) a country house ; “country residence, detached suburban 
house” (Oxford Dictionary.) : a rural mansion. Cheltenham 
possesses a beautiful high street about a mile and a half in 
length and -numerous elegant terraces, squares and detached 
villas interspersed with trees and gardens. Brighton— a 
seaport town and watering place in Sussex. Which had once been 
tkrttmy etc. — ^Brighton is believed to have been an ancient 
Roman station, but till the time of George 11 it was a mere 
Sahlng village. The town owed its rise to the partiality 
dismayed for it by George IV. Berfo— boats. At the height 
of He prosperity — ^when it was most prosperous. Was sinking 
fast into decay — rapidly declining. Gaining on the buildings — t.e.. 
encroaching on the houses of the town. Almost entirety dis- 
appeared — Le., were swallowed up by the sea. Ninety years* 
ago—i.e., towards the end of George Tl's reign. Pebbles— 
small round stones found on sea-coasts. iSsaweed— plant 

{{rowing in the sea. Ancient men — very old men. Traces — 
signs ; marks JbwidafMMi— “solid ground or base, natural 
or ar^cial, on which biiilding rests” — (Oxford Didienary). 
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Swalioieed up — engulfed. DesoJofe— uninhabited ; forlorn. I8« 
vkwrmge torn thought tie —No clergyman cared to be the minister 
of the parish. Calamity — disaster, viz., the sea encroaching 
upon and washing away houses of the town. 

OoaUnued to dry their nets ete . — ».&, continued to dwell in 
the village and carry on their trade of fishing. Ihe Bristol 
of the Stuarts — ^the town of Bristol during the days of the 
Stm^ Kings, i.e., in the 17th century. Macaulay has pointed 
out in paragraph 62 that Bristol was one of the largjest towns in 
England next to London, fanciful; quaint Bresmls, 

mile after mile, its gay etc . — The town faces the sea. The town 
of Brighton extends for about 8 miles on the coast It is 
fronted by a sea-wall which forms a magnificent promenade 
containing the “pavillion” a palace built in oriental style by 
George IV. It consists almost wholly of new and elegant 
streets, squares, terraces, built in a style equal to the best in 
the metropolis. 

Paragraph 74. Buxton, a village with low sheds and 
poor fare, was visited by the gentry of Derb.t shire and tire 
neighbonring counties. Tunbridge Wells, situated within a 
day’s journey from London, bad greater attractions. It is 
now a populous town with brilliant shops and luxurious 
dwellings. In the 17th century, it consisted only of a number 
of cottages scattered on the heath. A kind of daily fair was 
held during the season near the fountain. 

Destitute deprived of ; without Watering places— towob 
or places where people resort at certain seasons of the year 
in order to drink mineral waters or for bathing as at the sea- 
side. Derbyshire —an English county in the Midlands lying 
to the west of Nottinghamshire. Buxton — a fashionable 
watering place in Derbyshire near the source of the Wye. 
It is sitnated in a deep valley and consists of an old and a 
new town The latter, containing fine ranges of buili^gs. 



[pm 122, Footnote— JUoysa BrUannior—m account of the conntiw of 
GmtB^nin published undo: this ti^ Iw Daniel Lysons frtnn 1806 to 
1822. Qroses Aiitigmlies—'FTmtas Grose was an aotiquaiT ahd 
dmuditnnan <d the I8th oentnn. His ‘'AitUgmUm ofShtgUmd and Widss'’ 
was pnUiahed from 1773 to 1787.1 
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shops, hotels and pump-rooms, was founded by the late 
Dnke of Devonshire. The older town is unprepossessing but 
it oontains some tolerable inns and lodging-houses. The 
place is frequented by visitors from June to October. Low 
fo^odm sheds — humble cottages built of wood. Regaled — 
feasted ; sumptuously entertained ; the word is used here 
ironically. Oatcake— oske made of oat-meal ; ( 

) I Viand — meat. inn-keepers flesh 

of sheep. lodgers at an inn or hotel. Strongly smpect- 

ed 6^.*— had strong reasons to believe that dog's flesh wb,^ 
served up to them as mutton. 

Tunbridge Wells — a fashionable inland watering place in 
Kent ; the chalybeate springs of this place were discovered 
by Lord North in 1606. Lying within a day's lourne/y oftho 
cap&al — Tunbridge Wells lies at a distance of about thirty 
miles to the south east of London. Highly civilised — most 
advanced. The richest and most highly etc. — ^In the 17th century 
Kent and Middlesex were the best cultivated and advanceo 
districts in England. Attractions — charms. A hundred and 
sidy years ago—ie., about 1686. Have rawted— have been 
classed. In population— The population has greatly increased 
since Macaulay wrote and now numbers about 36,000. 
J^rilliancy— splendour ; magnificence. Private dwellings — villas 
of gentlemen as distinguished from public buildings and 
hotels. Surpasses — exceeds. The court — the King and his 
retinue. fountain from which the supply of mineral 

water was obtained. Rustic — ^rude ; not elegant. Gleaner and 
neatet — clean means free from dirt or filth ; neat means orderly 
and tidy. Ordinary cottages of thal ^me~^oottages in which the 
poor people of those times usually lived. ScaMeredspveskd. 
flisafA^uncultivated and uninhabited fields. Ooibins — huts. 
Sledges— Yehieles with low wheels for the conveyance of 
loads over ice or bare ground. Common — a tract of open 
ground, property not of one individual but of the public. 

Men of fashion — members of the upper classes or genteer 
society. Wearied wifA— tired of ; siok of. Din— loud rattling 
sound of towns. Smoke — i.e., impure and unwholesome air* 
(MqA a glimpse ef— obtain a view ot pertaining to the 

village or country. The season — ^the period pf t^e year when a 
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partdoular place is moat frequented by visitors. Fail — See 

notes on paragraph 65. Kentish farmers^the farmers of the 
district. Tunbridge Wells is situated in Kent Orsaw— the 
richer part of milk that rises to the surface when the milk 
stands unagitated in a cool place ; I Oherry—s, familiar 
English fruit allied to the plum and apricot. Wheatears — a 
species of small birds. Quails — a common game bird; its flesh 
is regarded as a delicacy ; I Chaffer— htagniJi , 

haggle ; negotiate ; ^ ^ l Flirt — play at courtship 

pretend to make love. Tight — neat , tidy. Refreshing pastime — 
agreeable amusement ; pleasant diversion. Toluptuaries — 

people devoted to the pursuit of sensual pleasures. Sick of— 
tired of ; disgusted with. Airs — affected manners ; caprices. 
Maids of honour — ladies in the service of the queen; their duty is 
to attend on the queen when she appears in public. Actresses 
and maids of honour — These were the ladies to whom the 
courtiers made love when they were in town. 

MiUiners — persons whoso profession is to make hats ana 
bonnets for women The milUners are now generally women. 
Toymen — dealers in toys or children’s playthings. Bazaar— 
mart for the sale of miscellaneous articles especially fancy 
goods. Booth — a temporary shed or stall for the sale of goods 
in, a fair or market. The London Gazette— ihe name of the only 
newspaper that was published in those times. For a further 
account of this newspaper see paragraph 119. Deep— 
absorbed : wholly engrossed in their game. Bassei—n game 
at cards resembling modem faro. This game was very popular 
with fashionable gamblers after the Restoration. Fine — t.e., free 
from rain and clouds. Fiddles — well-known stringed musical 
instruments ; violins ; l Were in attendance— plajtd h> 

the company. Morris dances — ^fantastic dances supposed to 
be of Moorish origin said to have been introduced into 
England by John of Gaunt Bells were tied to the feet of the 
performers which jingled in time with the music. Theee 
dances formed for a long time an important element of the 
holiday amusements of England. Slaitk soft rich grissu 
BmUmg green — See notes on paragraph 64« In hnt 
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yoar of Charles n*8 reign. JVagtimfed— visited. JFa$— 
fountains; springs. Of. 

"Begin then sisters of the sacred wells 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring’ 

— Lyoidaa, 16-16. 

OosuReertd— mled ; were in the ascendant. ' The Tories 
formed the most powerful political party in England towards 
the close of Charles IPs reign DtiieaHng — consecrating, 
naming it after. Saint Oharlea the Martyr Charles T who was 
worshipped as a martyr and saint by the Tories. 

N.B. This was the way in which the Tories showed their 
deep respect for the memory of Charles I. His execution at 
the hands of bis subjects was in their ejes nothing short of 
martyrdom. So they styled him 'The Martyr King’. A martyr 
is one who sacrifices his life for the sake of his religion. 
Macaulay says elsewhere how the Tories cherished the 
memory of the dead King as tnat of a martyr who by a noble 
and heroic death had almost become a saint. 

Paragraph 75. Bath was tne chief of the English watering 
places. Its springs were famous since the Roman times. It 
had been the seat of a bishop for a long time. The King 
sometunes held his court .here. Y et it was a mean-looking 
town of 400 or 500 houses, crowded within the old wall From 
the account of the writers of the middle of the 18th century 
the town seems to have been then wanting in most of ith 
modem comforts and luxuries. 

Ai the head — at the top, is., the largest and most important. 
Bitiol— eqnaU Bath— a famous watering place situated on the 
Avon in Somersetshire. The mineral waters of this place are 
believed to be a cure for various diseases, like gout, rheuma- 
tism and liver complaints. Hence this town is frequented 
by large crowds of visitors every year. It was the most 
fashionable watering place in England in the 18th century 
fountains of uunend waters issuing from the earth, 
mineral springs, four in number, to which Bath owes its 
name and its prosperity, are the only hot springs in Britain 
and yiald over a million gallons per day. Used for batiung 
and drinking, fh^ are found, beneficial in all forms of 
Aen m atism and gout, soiatiea and lumbago, disorders of the 
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nervous system and digestive or^rans, tropical and akin 
diseases, ansemia etc/' (Ert gland, The Blue Guide BooU). 

Renoumed — famous. The days of the Romans — the period of 
the Roman occupation of Britaiu tvhich lasted from 43 to 410 
A.D. The town was known to the Romans under the name of 
Agu(J^ Solis — and baths were erected there in the reigrn of 
Emperor Claudius. Numerous remains of the old Roman city 
have been discovered at various times The seat of a Bishop-^ 
the head of a diocese. Jointly with Wells, Bath constitutes a 
bishopric, eomprisinj? all the county of Somerset ; the bishop's 
palace and cathedral are at Wells. -Repaired— resorted. From 
every part of the realm— it has been pointed out in a previou’s 
note that the mineral waters of the place are a remedy against 
numerous disorderii of the human system ; so invalids from the 
different parts of Engrland visited the cit.v for the cure of their 
diseases. Realm — kingdom. Held his court there — resided there 
with his courtiers and ministers. The King sometimes etc. — 
Charles II with his court visited Bath in 1663 and granted to 
the citizens a new charter. Pepys refers to this visit in his 
Diary in an entry under 26th Aug., 1663. Mhizre—* complex 
network of paths ; confused mass” (Oxford Dictionary). Maze 
of four or five hundred houses— tour or five hundred houses 
huddled together, i.c., built without any methodical arrange- 
ment or plan ; tlie liouses were confusedly grouped together 
within a narrow area 

Crcjsdcd— confined within a narrow area ; standing close to 
one another. Old wall — Bath being an old city was surrounded 
by a wall; all important cities were in former times defended 
by walls around them Some of the streets of the town still 
bear the names of different gahs, such as Northgate; South- 
gale etc., implying that the town was once surrounded by a 
wall, neighbourhood, Avon— ihe name of several 

rivers in England and Scotland ; the river refeiTed to here is 
commonly kifown as the Lower Avon— it rises on the borders 
of Willis hire and falls into the estuary of die Severn. Extant — 
in existence. Z/o?oei;^— poorest ; most uninviting. Rag shops 
— shops where rags, bones and*oiher refuse articles are sold 
in small quantities. Pothouses — die-houses ; low drinking 

dens Ratcliffs Highw ly —north ol th^ London , Docks ; oxie 
of the meanest streets in Loqdon. D ckeas de*’Or|bes it as 
reservoir of dirt, drunkenness and drab ; thieves, oysl^ 

S. P.— 16 
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baked potatoes and pickled salmon.” Picture of whai u>ere 
amidetod 0te.-*Piotaxe8 happen to exist of the best houses of 
Uath in former times. It seems from these pictures that these 
houses were in no way superior to the rag-shops or 
drinking dens of the meanest quarter of modem London bke 
Ratoliffe Highway. N.B. So the best houses of Bath in the 
17th century were as mean and poor as the worst houses ^ of 
London of Macaulays time. There is a touch of exaggeration 
in Macaulay's description. 

Sbeti then — i.a. when people were not very particular about 
the breadth or the tidiness of streets. Gomplatned of—xaxxv' 
mured against; found fault with. Meanness — wretchedness. 
Hud httauHful eiiy — Bath stands enclosed by an amphitheatre of 
lulls on the western slopes of which its finest quarters extend 
in successive terraces. The houses being made mostly of 
white freestone, the city is acknowledged to be the handsomest 
in Britain. Its shops rival those 'of London in appearance 
and are generally as well supplied. Charms — pleases. Elyes 
famUiar wUh — persons who have witnessed the beauties of. 
Masterpieces — the best architectural work of; the noblest 
liouses designed by. Bramante (1444 — 1514) — a famous 
Italian painter and architect He constructed some additions 
to the Papal palace and designed St Peter’s Cathedral of 
Borne, a portion of which was built under his direction. 
After his death his design was much altered by succeeding 
architects but competent judges are strongly of opinion that 
if Bramante’s design had been carried out the effect would 
have been better. PaUadio (1618-80)— a famous Italian 
architect He designed a number of churches and palaces in 
Venice and other towns of Italy. He published a work on 
architecture which had a great influence. 

Gsniiu — literary talents. Ansfeg— Christopher Anstey (1724- 
1805) ^waa an English poet of some repute. His best ^own 
woric m "'New Bath Guide” a humorous poem, published in 1766. 
He, translated Gray's Elegy into Latin. SmoUsf^-'Tobias 
Gaor^ Smollett (1721-17711 was one of the greatest Eug^h 
novellats of his age. He was the author of ”Ths Adverdurss of 
Roderick Random,” “Ike Advmiures of Peregrine Pickle” and a 
number of other stories ; see notes on paragraph SS. Ikvnees 
Bumeif (1752-1840) — ^known alsoiits Madame D’ Arblgy, was a 
fismpus English novelist She wrote “Eotdim” “OeeRim” and 
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"Cam^Ua." Jtme iliwtot— (1775*1817) perhaps next to Georffe 
Gliot, the sreateat woman noTeli^t of England. She was &e 
author of "Smte oad StnttbUHy,” '"Pride and Pryvdiee”, "Emma" 
and a number of other works. 

Olanic ground— a place associated with literature ; country 
which has been made the scene of events described in famous 
works of literature. N.B. It may be noticed here that the 
scene of some of the stories of these writers was not merely 
laid at Bath but that the town was associated with the Uves 
of most of them. Anstey and Frances Burney died at Bath ; 
Jane Austen lived there for a number of years. That ieauHfid 

city which charmt begun to exist— EapL Macaulay makes 

this remark in connection with his description of Bath^ the 
17th century. Bath in modem times is one of the finest towns 
in England. The beauty of its architecture is nearly equal 
to the besmty of the finest buildings, designed by the famous 
Italian architects, Bramante and Palladio. It has besides a 
close connection with English literature being the scene of 
the events of some of the famous novels of Anstey, Smollett, 
Frances Bumey and Jane Austen. Its close association with 
literature— being used as the scene of action of so many 
novels — ^has made it a place of unusual interest and charm to 
lovers of literature. But this town, which is noted for its 
beauty of architecture and its association with literature, is of 
quite recent origin. The Bath of the 1 7th century was alto- 
gether different in character; it was a miserable town of 
narrow streets and mean-looking houses. 

MUsom Street — a street in the fashionable quarter in the 
centre of Bath. Open— uneimlpsed field. The waOe — ».&, the 
walls which surrounded the old city. Infersecfed— crossed. The 
space — the quarter. Orescent — a range of buildings in the form 
of a half-moon ; the reference is to the Royal Crescent of Bath — 
a group of beautiful buildings in the form of a orescent. Z%e 
Girau — a pile of handsome buildings arranged in the form 
of a circle close to Oay Street. The Circus of Bath stands 
at a short distance from Milsom S^et A Oireut is “an open 
circle witii streets converging on i%”— (Oxford PkHonary), 

JSedgerowt intersected the space, etc.— -The fashionable quarter 
of the town of Bath, where the beautiful piles of biuldings, 
named tbg Orescent and the Circus, now stand, was tiien an 
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0p4fa field crossed hy hedgerows. ITie waterB'—\b& minera) 
praters of the Bath springrs BecommeNdsd—presoribed. To 
xdhtm the water had been recommended — who bad been advised 
by their physicians to take Bath waters. A coniemporary 
physician — a medical man of that age. Covert — bare shelter 
or hiding-place. The place gave him bare protection from the 
weather, but provided no comfort. Lodging — a room or rooms 
where a man resides for a time ; temporary residence ; t 
As to — as regards. J^ere to be /bund— could be had; were 
available. In the interior o/— inside. Fashionable visitors — men 
of virealth and social position who visited the place. Resorted-- 
repaired ; went. In search of health or amusement — for the 
recruitment of their health or for pleasure OompMe— exhaus- 
tive ; full. Minute — detailed. Can generally be obtained — is 
usually available. Subjects — matters. Than can generally etc . — 
because such things are commonly held to be beneath the 
attention of historians and too trivial and unimportant to be 
recorded in books. 

A writer— John Wood, commonly known as Wood of Bath , 
he settled at Bath in 1727 and effected many improvements in 
the town. The extension and improvement of Bath were 
designed by him and his son. He was an author and wrote, 
among other works, a History of Bath, Died 1754. About sixty 
years after the Revolution — Wood’s History of Bath was 
published in 1749. .JocMrofeiy— faithfully , correctly. Had 

taken pfoce— had occurred. Recollection — memory, Oarrete— 
See notes on paragraph 55. footmen— servants who attend 
the door t!iie table ; men in waiting Lived to see— He lived 
long enough to see great changes effected in the accommoda- 
tion of houses in Bath. Rooms hardly as good etc.—i.e., their 
bed-rpoms were worse than the attics in which their servants 
slept later times. Uncarpeted — not covered with carpet ; in 
mbdem times the fl6ors of rooms in all respectable English 
houses covered w|th carpets. Wash—s, liquid preparation 
with whieh the surface of anything is coated or tinted. Soot— 
4 black aubstgnoe formed from smoke or the combustion of 
any fuel. It riseh in the form of fine particles and adheres to 
the BXdft of ehimney op otroofs exposed to smoke ; ^ I Small 
species of weskiibssr. To hide the dirt— io oonceal the 
fitthjt the filth wov^d not be readily visible on aooount of the 
brown eoating. 
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Wainscot — originally a kind of foreign oak not liable to 
rend like the English ; hence a wooden lining of the walls of 
rooms, beoaiise the panels u^ed for this purpose were origriitally 
made of such timber. [wainscot, n. Wooden panelling or 
boarding on room-wall — Oxford Dictionary,] Hearth — *.e., the 
outer hearth; the broad slab of stone in front of the 
fire-place. 

Cliimneypiece — called also mantel or mantel-piece,, a 
“structure of wood or marble above and around the 
■fire-place” — (Oxford Dictionat^); the architectural dressings 
in front of the open reces<4 constituting the fire-place of 
a room. SZab— a thin flat piece. Common — ordinary. 
Freestone— SLQ distinguished from marble, is a species 
of stone composed of stone or grit. Marble is a 
species of compact stone of beautiful appearance and capable 
of receiving a good polish. IHre irows— implements used in 
managing a fire like poker, tongs and shovel. Sufficient for any 
fireplace— good enough for the fireplaces even in the houses 
of the rich. Apartments— rooms ; chambers. Were hung with’-- 
had their walls covered with. Coarse— rough. cloth: 

fabric. Coarse woollen stuff— i,e., ta^pestry msi,do of wool or silk 
and formerly used for covering the walls and furniture of 
apartments. Rtishhottomed chairs — as opposed to cushioned 
chairs, are chairs, that have their bottoms or seats made of 
rushes. Rush is a wild plant that grows in moist places in 
the colder parts of the world. 

iVoprcss— advance. Civilisation — Macaulay holds a very 
•narrow view of civilisation In his opinion civilisation consists 
in material progress only. See Introduction, Useful arts— 
mechanical arts that minister to the comforts and pleasures of 
human life. Topographer — one who describes a particular 
place— a town, city or a tract of land ; the reference is to Wood 
who composed an account of the town of Bath. Recorded-^, 
mentioned in his book. Historians of far higher pretensions — 
historians with higher aims ; authors who profess to record 
the history of the rise and fall of nations. Military evolutions^— 
movements of troops. Evolution — ^'change in disposition of 
troops or ships’^— f'Oa;/brd Dictionary), Political intrigues— xiixAer- 
hand plots or schemings of politicians to outwit their 
opponents; secret artifices of politicians to get the better^ bf 
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their opponeuts. Spared The pages ol their 

histories are filled with the stories of battles and moTements 
of troops or of politioal intrigues; they oould have devoted a 
few pages to a description of the decoration of homes or 
articles of furniture of men. Parlours— See notes on paragraph 
59. .BodnAamhero— sleeping apartments. Will perhapatnieh fhat 
etc, — Students, who take an interest in tracing the progress of 
the civilisation of a society, cannot but wish that historians, 
who profess to deal with more dignified subjects like wars and 
battles and the struggles of ministers for politioal power, bad 
devoted a few pages to the description of the manner in which 
our ancestors spent their daily lives. For the purpose of letHna 
us etc. — Macaulay refers here to the design of his History. 
See notes on paragraph 1.. 

Paragraph 76. The position of London, with reference 
to the other towns of England, was much lugher than now. 
Its population at that time was about seventeen times that of 
Bristol or Norwich. London was then the most populous 
town in Europe with Amsterdam as its only commercial 
rival. The shipping of London roused tlie wonder of the 
English writers of the age, but was only a quarter of the 
tonnage of Newcastle in the present times. l?he customs 
of London amounted in 1685 to !il330 000 but now it exceeds 
ten millions. 

Beiativd^ to the other towns — with reference to the other 
towns ; compared to the other towns. Far higher than td present 
— ie., the proportion between the population of London and 

[Page 124, FootnoU— Af’s/o/w dr Orammont- Philibert, Count of 
Grammont, was a celebrated wit of the court of Charles IT. After serving in 
the army in France, he came over to England shortly after the Eestmgamn. 
and beMine a great ^vonritc of the Eoghsh King. He married tlm<tihi]|sht)er 
of ^ George Hamilton and died in 1707. After his death his memtnis were 
pubUshed by his brother-in-law, Count Hamilton. T/oxted— Edward Hasted 
( 1732-1812) was the great historian of Kent. His •'Jliatoru and Ihpographieal 
Surveff ofEenV appeared in four volumes from 1778-90.] 

PPige 127, Footnote — Wood' 9 JU^ory of Bath — See notes on the 
paragraph 75. l^tukdey's Itimrarium notes on paragraph 

15. Cb/l^on—an English divine and historian ; he ivas the vicar of 
Long Ashton in Somersetshire from 1787 to 1793 and published 

of Someraef in 1791. Dr, P^isit^Bobert Herce fl622-1710> 
fvas a physician who practised in Bath ; he published his "Memoira''' 
in 1097.1 
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ttial of the towns immediately below it was mnch larger than 
now. The other towns were then far below London. Now 
they hare oome nearer to London. Manclteiier or of Liverpool — 
now the second cities of the kingdom in point of population. 
Brittol or of Nonefeh—Mhomltty has poistod out bitore tiato 
next to London these were the most populous towns of the 
17th century in England. In Macaulay’s days the population 
of London was about 2 millions, while that of Manchester or 
Liverpool was about three hundred thousand. About 168& 
Ijondon had a population of 580,000, while ^Dristol and 
Norwich had a population of 80,000 each. InsteKce— example. 
Mtntioned— cited. The most populous capital — the city having 
the largest number of inhabitants. 2%e inhdbitanU — the 
population of London. Who are now at least nineieen hundrtd 
thousand — ^Tbe population of London has almost quadrupled 
riinoe Macaulay wrote ; now it numbers about seven millions 
and a haU. Commercial rival — competitor in trade. Oidstrippei^ 
—surpassed. London has now far surpassed Amsterdam 
which was once its only rival in commercial importance. 

Mighti! — powerful. Opulent— rich. Amsterdam — the capita) 

of Holland. The town is built on a number of small islands 
and possesses a very large harbour containing aocommoda* 
cion for about 1000 ships. In the 17th century Holland was 
the chief commercial rival of England and this rivaliy led 
to frequent conflicts between the two countries. A large 
part of the Indian trade was then in the hands of the Dutch 
and it was after a strenuous struggle that England was able 
to check their ascendancy in the eastern waters. Forest — 
countless number. Yardarms — pieces of timber fixed crosswise 
to a mast along which sails are spread. Forest of masts aed 
— Tfaih implies the large number of vessels (Ships) 
that lay in the port Their masts with the yardarms looked 
like a dense forest of trees. The river — > e., the Thames. The 
Bridge — i.e., the l.<ondon Bridge crossing the river a little to . 
the west of Billingsgate market. It was the oldest stone 
bridge across the Thames said to have been built as early 
as tite 13th century. ' The Tbfcer— the famous Tower of London,, 
situated on the Thames, a little to the east of London Bridge. 

It was begun by William the Conqueror and served as the 
palace of the early Norman kings. It was used as a state 
prison from the 15th to the 18th century. The Crown Jewele 
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ire noNT kept at the Tower. It is now one of the interesting’ 
show places of London. Stupendous — enormous. Guston^ 
ffoMse— See note on paragraph 72. Thames Street street 
running parallel to the course of the river from BlackfrWs 
Bridge to the Tower. London Customs House stands 
^n Lower Thames Street between the Tower and London 
Bridge. It is an imposing edifice built in 1814 — 17. The 
trade of metropolis etc, — the trade of the port of London then 
formed a oonsiderable part of the trade of the whole 
country ; thd proportion of London's trade has now become 
lower because of the rise of other important commercial towns 
Honest vaunting — sincere pride or boasting as regards the 
huge shipping trade of London. LMdicrou®— ridiculous, absurd, 
because the shipping which appeared so enormous to them 
i3 ridiculously small when compared with the shipping of 
present-day London. 

The shipping^See notes on paragraph 72 Incredibly large-- 
so large as to be improbable and not to admit of belief. 
Appears not to have erceeded etc, — ie., the total tonnage of 
the whole merchant fleet did not exceed more than seventy 
thousand ; the strength of merchant vessels is generally 
measured by the burthen or the load they can carry. 
Tonnage — See notes on paragraph 72. Newcastle- 

on-Tyne, a sea-port in Northumberland ; It is the greatest 
centre of the ship-building industry in England and a large 
colliery port Nearly equalled by — almost equivalent to. Steam 
vessds of the^ Thames — steam barges plying on the Thames. The 
number of vessels, registered in the port of London in 1850, 
numbered 8052 with a tonnage of 614,34 s. In 1908 the 
number rose to 8329 with a tonnage of over 22 millions. In* our 
4ime--in modern times ; about the time when Maoaulay; wrote. 
Net dttZg-^revenue from exports and imports after the deduction 
of the costs of collection. At the same place — in London. 

Paragraph 77. London in the reign of Charles II was 
only the nucleus of the modern city. It covered only a small 
part of the vast area over which it now extends. The impor- 
■taut quarters in north, east and west of London were then 
outside the limits of the town and were quite rural areas. On 
^he south it was connected with the suburb by a single bridge. 

[Page 128, Footnote— lft«4/—Grej»ory King, the Lancaster heiald : 
See acres on paragraph 5.1 
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Maps of London etc. — Macaulay is probably thinking: of the 
map of London^ published by John Ogilby. who became the 
liinff’s cosmogfrapher” alter the Great Fire of London 
Sucl ^ — Igroperly kernel hence the centre to which accre- 
tion is gfradually made; “central part or thine: round which 
others are collected, kernel of ae:firregrate or mass, begrinningr 
meant to receive additions” — {Qorford Dictionary). Only the 
mcleus of the present etc. — London of the 17th century consti- 
mted only the centre of the modern city ; it ha§i since then 
largrely extended in all directions. FatZe— disappear gradually. 
By imperceptible degrees — le., in a slow and g:radual manner 
The town did not etc. — The town of London in modern times 
extends on all sides until it merges into the country around. 
The town has on its outskirts villas and beautiful houses, 
surrounded by gardens and is thus gradually lost in the 
country beyond. So that the change from the crowded town 
to the sparse village is not striking. But this was not the 
case in the 17th century ; the town was then confined within 
narrow limits after which it abruptly ended and the country 
began. Wordsworth refers to this characteristic of London 
in his famous sonnet, Composed upon Westminster Bridge : — 

“Silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples he 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky.” 

Avenues — garden walks planted with trees on each side. 
FtBew— See notes on paragraph 73. N.B. The sparsely distri- 
buted villas on the outskirts of the town and in the suburbs 
kei^ up the appearance of city life and yet have an air of 
rural life. They are symbols as it were of the town spreading 
into the heart of the villages So the transition from town to 
village becomes easy and gradual thijough the semi-urban 
and semi-rural villas. Macaulay seems to take pride in the 
spread of villas into the countryside— a token to him of the* 
spread of refinement and civilisation. But a modern writer 
writes bitterly against “the red rash of villadom.” “Long 
lines of villas are extended to infinity into the surrounding 
country, flanked by outlying bungaloid growths. Year by 
year the advancing tide of bungalows and villas runs higher. 
Vast areas of many miles in extent are already inundated, wbUe 
the English country afflicted with a spreading rash of irritiabW 
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pink, loniroisbes as tboufirb stricken by a mortal disease — 
(G. R M. Joad). Ead/owered-’^oltovod with trees ; surrounded 
with trees. I^ocs— garden shrubs with beautiful and fragrant 
flowers. Ltbumum-^ plant well-known for its beti||flful pea- 
shaped flowers. Extended— spread. Oentre of and 

eiviUeation—i.e., the City and Westminster, the seat of trade 
and of culture. Boundaries — ^limits. Middlesex — See notes 
on paragraph 9. Heart — ^interior. Kent and 5t(rrey— counties 
immediately to the south-east and south of London. Eadended 

from ike great Surrey — The town did not then extend 

from the City and Westminster to the limits of Middlesex 
and far into the interior of Kent and Surrey as it does now 
The town of London with its modem outskirts is commonly 
known as Greater London. 

Immense line— long stretch Watehouses — godowns , store- 

rooms; see notes on paragraph 72. Artificial lakes — docks 
77 m Tower — See notes on the previous paragraph. ElackwaR — a 
suburb of London at the confluence of the Lee and the 
Thames, 4 miles to the east of St. Paul’s Here are the Bast 
and West India docks and numerous yards for ship-building 
Blaokwall is about miles east of the Tower. Projected— 
designed ; planned. The construction of these docks and 
godowns had not yet been thought of. On the wesh-Tho 
western part of London is its fashionable quarter. The houses 
of the rich^and men of rank are situated in this quarter 
Stately piles of huilding — majesvic edifices. Pile — “lofty mass 

of buddings’’ — {Orford Dictionary). Chelsea — a populous 

suburb of London on the north bank of the Thames about 
4 miles and a half to the west of St. Paul’s. It has m^v 
beautiful -thoroughfares and terraces and is connhcAed 
Battersea on the south of the river by means of a wooden 
bridge. Peopled— inhabited. More than forty thmand human 
beings — The population of the borough has, since Macaulay’s 
time, risen to about 64,000. Quiet — retired ; secluded. Country 
viOage — a rustic village. 

On tte norik — in the northern parts of the modern town 
Cattle fed — i.e., there were pasture lands. Sportsmen — hunters 
(remderecl— roamed in quest of game. Wandered eta— a round- 
about way of saying that this part of the country was then 
quite uninhabited and was frequented by wild birds and 
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Animals. Ossr the eUe of (he borough of Marylebone — over the 
oountry where the borough of Marylebone now stands. See 
Map of London. Borougk-^town. with a municipal government ; 
township. Iltf it possesses the right of sending a member or 
members to jParliament it is called a Parliamentary borough. 
Otherwise it is simply called a municipal borough. Maryle- 
bone is a Parliamentary borough. Marylebones, Parliamentary 
borough in the county of Middlesex forming the north-western 
quarter of London having Finsbury to its east and West- 
minster to its south on which side Oxford Street forms its 
boundary. It consists mostly of elegant streets regularly laid 
out and is inhabited by many wealthy families. The famous 
park, known as Regent’s Park, is included within this borough. 
Far the greater part of the space — most of the area. 

Covered— occupied. Finsbury — a Parliamentary borough of 
England in Middlesex comprising the northern part of the 
metropolis between Marylebone on the west and Tower 
Hamlets on the east and bordering on the south on the city 
of London and Westminster. It comprises the parishes of 
Islington and Clerkonwell. Tower Hamlets — a Parliamentary 
borough in Middlesex forming the eastern part of London. It 
•contains the Tower of London. Islington — a parish in England 
within the borough of Finsbury in Middlesex. It is one of 
the northern suburbs of the metropolis between Hackney and 
St. Fanoras. (See Map of London*) Solitude— lonely place; 
secluded village. Poets — The reference is to Cowley as 

Macaulay points out in the footnote. Coutroet— point out 
the difference between. Repose— tranquillity. Din — 
loud sounds. Turmoil — tumult; commotion. The momier 

Lomon — ^the gigantic city of London. London is called the 
ilf^reai wen because it is an abnormally large and congested city. 
The phrase "monster London'* is taken from Cowley's poem 
on Solituie : — 

''While this hard truth I teach, methinks I see 
The monster London laugh at me.”« 

In Stanza 2 of the same poem he speaks of London as the 
'"bright and great metropolis*" 

Poets loved to contrast its siv.— Expl, Poets loved to dwell on ths 
'quiet and restfulness of Magton and drew a poetic eontriMit 
between the tranquillity of this village and the roar and 

S. p.~ie. 
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tumult that prevailed in the huge city of London. Macaulay 
is evidently referring to the following lines of Cowley on the 
solitude of Islington : — 

*'Let but thy wicked men from out thee (Condon) go 
And all the fools that crowd thee so, 

Ev*n thou, who dost thy millions boast, 

A village less than Islington wilt grow, 

A solitude almost" 

Connwtei — joined ; united. SKhjtrh— The reference is to the 
parts of the city lying south of the Thames. See notes ou 
paragraph 2. Several bridgee — Now there are twelve bridges 
other than railway bridges over the Thames within the 
metropolitan area — the most easterly being London Bridge 
and the most westerly Hammersmith Bridge Magnificence — 
architectural beauty and splendour. Solidity — massiveness: 
strength. 

Noble/t works of the Cirsars — grandest works of architecture 
built by the old Roman emperors. The reference is to the 
beautiful temples, amphitheatres, columns and triumphal arches 
erected in Rome by the ancient emperors The Pantheon and 
the Colosseum may be mentioned as the examples of such 
edifices. Some of these buildings remain to this day in a 
perfect state of preservation and testify to the grandeur of 
design and beauty of execution of the architects. Emperor 
Hadrian built the Pous .d^lius, one of the bridges over the 
Tiber at Rome. Owsars — Roman emperors. N.B. Cajsarwas 
originally the surname of the Julian family to which the first 
emperors of Rome belonged. Hence it came to be used as a 
title for Roman emperors in general. The German word* 
Kaiser and the Russian word Tear are only different forms of 
this word. A single line of irregular arches — a single bridge 
consisting of arches of unequal spans. Until 1750 when the 
Waterloo Bridge was constructed, London Bridge was the 
only means by which the Thames could be crossed at London. 
Iireps/or— unsymmetricaL Overhung by — surmounted bearing 
on them. Piles— maaoea. Ifemt— ugly-looking. Crazy— not 
strongly bnilt ; weak and shaky ; tottering ; rickety. The old 
London Bridge was oovered with houses. These were 
removed in 1758 and a new bridge was built in its place. 
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^amiihed — adorned, used ironioally here. laHUon — 
manner. • Worthy ©^—appropriate or suited to. Barharum — 
savages. Dahomy — an old Negro kingdom on the west coast 
of Africa extending inland from the Slave Coast in the Oulf of 
Guinea. Now it is a French colon v. Macaulay refers here 
to the cruel custom of the Negroes of Dahomy of offering 
human sacrifices at the shrine of the king's ancestors and 
sprinking their blood on the graves. The skulls were used 
to adorn the palace-walls, and the king’s sleeping chamber 
was paved with the heads of his enemies. The skulls of the 
conquered kings were turned into royal drinking cups and 
their conversion to this use was esteemed an honour. 
Scores— properly twenties ; hence large numbers. Mouldering 
—decaying; rotting. Heads — heads of executed qrimioiils. 
Impeded — cheeked. The spans of the arches were so narrow 
that it was difficult and sometimes positively dangerous for 
boats to pass through them. The reference in this passage is 
to the old revolting English custom of exposing the heads of 
executed traitors and other malefactors in prominent places in 
the town. The heads were frequently stuck on poles &ced on 
the south end of the bridge and were allowed to remain in 
this condition until they rotted or were replaced by new heads. 
The heads were so exposed by way of warning. 

In 1685, a single line mer— Expl. Macaulay describes 

in this passage the old London Bridge as it existed in 1685. 
This bridge was the only means by which the Thames could 
in those times be crossed at London. It was built on arches 
of unequal size. The spans were so narrow as to interfere 
with the safe passage of boats through them, Rows of ugly- 
looking and dilapidated houses stood on the bridge. The 
heads of executed criminals were exposed over it ; just as the 
Negroes of Dahomy bold up for public view the heads of 
men, sacrificed by them to their gods. This was a horrible 
and revolting sight. 

Paragraph 78. The City (or the commercial quarter) was 
the most important division of London, the capital Before 

[Page 130, Footnote — Lyson — ^Daniel Lyson (17tSi.'-1834), a topographer; 
his principal work ^"Thc Environs of London' appeared in 1792*96iJ 

[Page 131, Footnote— Owfcy— Abraham Cowley (1618-1667) was a w^- 
known English poet. His greatest work was “DarndeU*' a sacrea poem ; he 
wrote besi<te a number of Pindaric Odes and^^Pisrses on several oeeasMmt.*’] 
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the great fire the houses had been *made of wood and plaster 
or ilt-bak'ed brioks. After the great fire, great changes were 
effected in the style and materials of buildings. But the* 
streets remained narrow as before — a great inconvenience to 
the passage of coaches. The City quickly repaired the 
damages caused by the great fire. But the Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s took a long time to be rebuilt. 

Metropolis --''cbiet city of a country ; capital" — (Oxford 
Dtciionarp), The City — This name is commonly given to the 
commercial quarter of London lying to the east of West- 
minster. The City forms a county by itself and has a separate 
administration of its own with the Lord Mayor as its head. 
Properly so called — strictly so named as distinguished from the 
whole metropolis. Dimsion — quarter. For the most part — to a 
very large extent. Plaster — ‘‘soft plastic mixture, esp. of lime, 
sand and hair for spreading on walls and to smooth surface" — 
(Oxford Dictionary), 111 baked — not properly burnt. Booths — 
stalls. Exposed — exhibited ; displayed* Projected — jutted ; 
extended. Were overhung by the upper stories — t e , the upper 
floors hung or extended over them. Specimens — samples ; 
examples. This this type of building. Districts — 

quarters : parts. Beacftei— touched, i,e,, consumed. The great 
^«Ve— commonly known as the Fire of Loudon. It broke out 
in a baker’s shop in September 166G and burnt for four days. 
All the City from the Tower in the east to the Temple in the 
west and from the Thames northwards to Holborn Bridge was 
completely destroyed. It burnt down 89 churches including 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and many public buildings like the Royal 
Exchange, Custom House' and Guildhall. It destroyed 13000 
houses and 400 streets. 

In a few within four days. Covered a space— extended 
over m area. Had risen apain— had been reWlt. Oderity—’ 
rapidity ^ quickness. Excited the admiration — roused the 
praise and wonder. Neighbouring countrie8--l]kB Prance and 
Holland. Zrtaes^-courses. Pr«sert;ed— maintained. Originally 
<r»ced— first laid down or designed. Performed their journeys— 
travelled. On horseback— baanxma no easier conveyance had 
then come into use. * Wheeled carriages — coaches moving on 
wheels. Were often too narrow to allow etc. — Most of the streets 
were so narrow that two coaches could not pass easily side by 
side. Adqpfed— salted. In an age— us., in the period after the 
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Reformation. A coach and — a ooaoh drawn by six horses. 
Macaulay explains later on in this chapter that the badness 
of the roads rendered the employment of six horses necessary. 
A fashionable Inxury-^a pleasant and agrreeable mode of travell- 
inff used by men of wealth and rank. 

Style of building— or character of the houses. Far 
superior fo— much better than. Perished — been consumed by 
the fire. The ordinary material — the substance with which 
these houses were usually built Better quality— onperioT 
character. N.B. *'The first srreat impetus of change in the 
configuration of l^ondon was given by the great fire and 
Evelyn records and regrets that the town in his time bad 
grown almost as large again as it was within his memory. 
Although for several centuries attempts had been made in 
favour of building houses with brick or stone, yet the carpenters 
continued to be the chief house-builders. As late as the year 
1650 the Carpenters' ('ompany drew up a memorial in which 
they *g<tve their reasons that timber buildings were more 
commodious for this city than brick buildings were'. The 
Act of Parliament 'for rebuilding the city of London' passed 
after the great fire, gave the coup de grace to the carpenters as 
house-builders. After setting forth that 'building with brick 
was not only more comely and durable; but also more sale 
against future perils of fire' it was enacted 'that all the outsides 
of all buildings in and about the city should be made of brick 
or stone, except door cases and window frames, and other 
parte of the first story to the front between the piers, for which 
substantial oaken timber might bo used for conveniency of 
shops" — Encyclopipdia Britannica 

-situations : grounds on which the churches had 
previously stood. Multitude — number. New domes, towers and 
spires— new\y built churches with domes, towers etc. Domes — 
roofs of buildings in the form of cupolas or inverted cups. 
C'athedrals are generally adorned with domes. St* Paul's, 
designed by Wren, is the be^t example of a cathedral with an « 
imposing dome. Towers— loiij narrow buildings forming part 
of a church or castle. The towers of the church of St Mary 
Somerset were built by Wren, [tower, n. Tall, usually 
equilateral (especially square) or circular structure, often 
forming part of church or other large building — (Oxford 
Dictionary),] Spires— the pyramidal members forming the 
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snmmito of church towers. The church tower witli its 
surmountiDgr spire is called a steeple. The steeple of the 
church of St Mary-le-bow designed by Wren is the most 
beautiful of its kind. lf«irfc-*stamp ; impress/ Bore ihe 
mark o/*-“were stamped by. JTarWc— productive : prolific. 
Besides bis many many other works. Wren built no less 
than fifty-two churches in London after the fire exchidinir 
St Peter’s, his grreatest, work. Fertile genius of Wren — ^Wren 
who displayed his rare talents as an architect in buildinar 
numerous beautiful edifices. Frew— Sir Christopher (1C32— 
1723) was the greatest English architect of his age. He built 
a number of chapels at Cambridge and the famous Sheldonian 
theatre of Oxford. After the fire of 1606 he was appointed 
“surveyor general and principal architect for rebuilding the 
whole city.”. Besides St Paul’s and fifty-two other churches 
in London he built Chelsea Hospital and Marlborough House. 

Save one — except St Paul’s Cathedral. Traces — marks. 
Devastation — ravage ; destruction caused by the fire. Com- 
pletely a/fgeed— wholly removed. temporal^ struc- 

tures of timbers and planks by the walls of a building to 
support workmen and materials. Masses — piles. Hewn — 
properly shaped or carved. Noblest of Protestant temples — 
grandest of the Protestant Churches : Macaulay perhaps is 
mentally distinguishing it from St Peter’s of Rome, the 
greatest of the Roman Catholic Churches. Was slowly rising — 
was being slowly built St Paul’ Cathedral took a very long 
time in building. It was commenced in 1675 and finished 
in 1697 when the thanksgiving service on the conclusion 
of the Peace of Ryswick was held in it. It was built in the 
form of a Latin cross «nd cost £747, 954. 

Paragraph 79. The great change that has occurred in 
the character of the City. It is no longer the home of4he 
great merchants and bankers but only their place of business. 
As they have their residences in the suburbs, they do not 
care for the municipal honours and duties of the City. 


rPfcge 133, Footnote— Museum and in the Pepysian Ubrary-^Oee 
notoon Daragraphl^. li'avels of the Grand Duke See notee on para- 

^ i^wT-Edward Ward (1697—1731), an English humourist; he 


inii 


ifouteombMerdath—ievcitinfitumae^ To detmut ermloinr— 
Ui stodbr worse books.] 
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Cfcorarfcr— nature. Undergone-^Bullered. Undergone a 

complete change^ohAnged alto^rether. Bafi/cerF— persons who 
keep banks. A bank is an establishment for the deposit and 
issue of money. Besides it grrants loans, discounts bill and 
facilitates the remittance of money from one place to another. 
JS^atr— resort ; ffo. Six mornings every «.c, the week- 

days only, viz.^ from Monday to Saturday. Transaction^ 
management Business — the work of their firms. Reside — 
dwell Other guariers^- vi.., the parts of the town inhabited by 
the members of rich and genteel society. Suburban country 
seats — villas or houses in the country adjoining the town. 
Shrubberies — rows of shrubs planted for adorning gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. A powerful modern writer thus writes 
of suburban life. “Living in one place and sleeping in another, 
we pass our lives in perpetual transit between workshop 
and dormitory”. jBevo/wfion— change. Private personal 

habits of the merchants ; the ways ^ of life of the merchants. 
Produced — led to ; resulted in. No small importance — great 
importance or moment. This revolution in private etc. — This 
change in the personal ways of the merchants has greatly 
affected the political life of the City. 

considered ; viewed. affection ; 

fondness. The City is no longer .,„home — Expl. This remark is 
made by Macaulay in connection with his observations on 
the change that has occurred in modern times in the character 
of the ('ity. Formerly the greatest merchants of the City 
lived in it ; and they felt for it the affection that one cherishes 
for his home. Now they; do not share these feelingr because 
their homes lie elsewhere aud outside the City. The City 
happens to be only their places of blisines.^. (“The City” 
refers to the commercial quarter of London) Associaied — 
connected ; hence endeared. Domestic affections and endear- 
ments — ^love that a man feels for his home and all things 
connected with it. Endearments— loving attachment. Fireside — 
properly the side of a fire-place with which the room is 
warmed ; heDi*e comforts of home. Nursery — a room set 
apart for children ; hence love of children. Social table-^ 
dinner table where a man enjoys the society of his friends 
and relations. The quiet bed-- the bed where a man enjoys 
sleep and rest after the day’s bard woi*k. There— i.e.^ in the 
City. The fireside, the nursery etc.— The City does not contain 
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Bsxy longer the merobantB' homes and is not therefore assooiat* 
ed with the joys that endear a man's home to him. Lombard 
Street and ThreadnetdU Street — These streets are in the heart 
of the City and are close to Mansion House. The Bank of 
England stands on Threadneedle Street. Lombard Street 
contains a number of banks. The Hoyal Exchange, which 
forms the business centre of the City, stands at the junction 
of Threadneedle Street, Cornhill and Lombard Street. See 
Map of London. N. B. The nature of Lombard Street may be 
judged from the fact that Bagehot's famous book on monetary 
(luestion^ is named ''Lombard SlreeC\ 

Toil — labour ; work. Accumvlate — pile riches ; make their for- 
tunes. Lombard Street,..accumulate--Expl. Tois sentence occurs 
in connection with Macaulay's remarks on the change that hai 
occurred in the charapter of the City in modern times. The 
City no longer contains the homes of the great bankers and 
merchants. It contains only their places of business, banks, 
houses of exchange, offices etc., where they work and make 
their fortunes. They go elsewhere etc. — Their homes are in a 
different place where they spend their wealth on their enjoy* 
ments and recreations. On a Sunday— on Sundays when the firms 
remain closed. Courts — open grounds or uncovered areas 
surrounded by buildings. Alleys — ^lanes : narrow passages in 
a town as distinguished from public streets. A few hmrs before 
— f.a, a little earlier in the day. Alive — full of. life and move- 
ment ; brisk-and active. Alive faces — were full of life and 

movement, because busy men were quickly moving about, and 
their laces wore signs of deep thought and anxiety about their 
business. Mad been 0ive with hurrying feet etc.—Yiud been full 
of men quickly moving about in all directions in an anxious 
manner ; had been full of bustle and activity. Olades of a forest 
— open places or passages in a forest. [ glade, n. Clear open 
space or passage between forest trees— (Oa:/brd Dictionary^ The 
chief s of the mercantile interest — the heads of the great firms: 

the great merchants of the City. On a Sunday glades of a; 

fore ^ — ExpL Macaulay is here speaking of the effects of the 
rich merchants' habit of living in suburban villas upon the life 
of the City of London. On Sundays and on every other day 
at the close of business, the big merchants go to their suburban 
homes leaving the City (the commercial quarter of London) 
in a state of utter loneliness and desolation. The whole City 
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wears a deserted appearance. The open spaces round the 
mercantile houses and the adjoining streets were full of life 
and movement during business hours. Men with grave and 
anxioue looks moved hurriedly to and fro. But when offices 
and firms are closed, thej" become as quiet and lonely as forest 
paths. Are no longer citizens-— do not now reside in the Oity. 

The chiefs citirensi — the heads of mercantile firms live in 

their suburban villas. They, therefore, deny themselves the 
privileges of citizenshi]) of London. Ooniemn — despise, 
JfswtopaZ— pertaining to a corporate town or city. Honours— 
distinctions. Th^ almost contemn etc, — They do not care to hold 
the dignified office of the Lord Mayor or to perform their 
duties as citizens by serving as the Aldermen or the Council- 
men of the Corporation. (The municipal affairs of the City 
are managed by a corporation, consisting of the Lord Mayor, 
twenty -six Aldermen and over two hundred councillors form- 
ing the Court of Common Council). Abandoned— \eit Princely 
commercial houses — leading and wealthy mercantile firms. 

^ Paragraph 80. The City was the home of the merchant 
princes in the 17th century. Their houses were majestic 
buildings and were fitted up at a great cost. The merchants 
were inspired by an intense local patriotism. They were 
j)roud of their city and jealously guarded her honour and 
privileges 

Residence -•’home; abode. Mansions— \3.TBe and imposing 
houses ; palaces. Burghers— {horn A, S. hurg, a town or city) 
citizens. IVrwed— -converted. Counting houses— business houses ; 
offices, [counting-house, n. Building, room, devoted to 
keeping accounts ; olfioe— Oxford Dictionary], Originally — 
formerly when they served as the residences of the merchants* 
blot inferior in magnificence— uoX less grand or imposing* 
Retired — secluded. Gloomy— dzx'k. Courts— ^ee notes on 
previous paragraph. Are accessiUe—esm be reached by. Im- 
convenieni passages— dzxk, narrow lanes through which it is 
difficult to make one’s way. N.B, The situation of the firms 
and dwelling-houses of the rich Marwari merchants o! Burra- 
bazar in Calcutta will best illustrate the truth of this remark* 
Dimmsions—size, Ample— Isxg^e ; spacious, appear- 
ance. Stately— uohle ; grand. gates. Decorated— 

adorned. Richly carved — beautifully ^ sculptured. Canopies — 
richly ornamented dripstones over doors and windows* 
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Staireases — ^fliflrhts of sleps. Landing place— pdirt of a floor at 
tbs end of afligrbt of steps; arestingr place at the end of a 
series of steps Are not wanting in grandeur — are stately and 
majestic. Of wood — of planks of timber and not of masonry 
work.^ TeeseUated’^formed by inlayingr differently coloured 
materials in little scjuares, triansrles or other sreometrical 
fi^Tures. After the fashion of France — after the manner of tlie 
French. 

Sir Bohert Clayton (1629-1707^ — one of the richest Enirlish 
merchants of hiii days. He became an Alderman of London 
in 1670 and was appointed the Sheriff of the City in the 
followingr year when he was knifirhted. He became the l^ord 
Mayor in 1679. He was a staunch Whig in politics and when 
returned to Parliament, he strongly supported the Exclusion 
1 >ill. Afterwards he strongly defended the charter of the City 
in 1682. In Chapter X of his History^ Macaulay describes 
Clayton's wealth and magnificenoe as follows : — '‘With these 
eminent persons were joined Sir Robert Clayton, the wealthiest 
merchant of London, whose palace in the Did Jewry surpassed 
in splendour the ari^itoeratical mansions of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields and Covent Garden, whose villa among the Surrey 
hills was described as a garden of Eden, whose banquets vied 
with those of Kings, and whose judicious munificence, still 
attested by numerous public monuments, had obtained for 
him in the annals of the City a place secon i only to that of 
Gresham.” 

Old Jewry — ^Ihe name of a street in the ('ity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aldgate. Superb — magnificent Banqueting room— 
dining hall. Wainscoted — See notes on paragraph 75. Cedar— 
a valuable^ timber allied I lo Indian deodar. Battles of gods and 
described in the ancient classical legends. According 
to these legends the giants were creatures of monstrous 
size who made war on the gods and attempted to take 
heaven by storm. They were finally slain by Zeus with 
the help of Hercules. [fresco, n. Method of painting 
(esp, in f ) picture, in water-colour laid on wall or 
ceiUng before plaster is dry— Oxford Dictionary^ Fresco-^n 
method of painting on the fresh plaster of walls with mineral 
and e^hy colours. Such painting is very durable. Macaulay's 
description is based on the following account of the dining- 
room in Evelyn's Diary. **I carried with me to dinner my 
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Lord H, Howard to Sir Robert Clayton’s, now Sheriff of 
London, at his new house, where we hadafirreat feast; it is 
built indeed fora srreat magistrate, at excessive oost The 
oedar dinins'-room is painted with the history of the Giants’ 
War, incomparably Hone by Mr Streater, but the fififures are 
too near the eye.” 26tb Sept. 1672. 

Sir DiedZei/ Aortt (1641-1691)— was orifirinally a merchant at 
(Constantinople where he made bis fortune. He became 
Sheriff of London when be was knighted. He was made a 
commissioner of customs in 1683 and afterwards of the 
treasury. He advocated free-trade and was a staunch Tory 
in politics. In (’hapter IV of bis Hutory Macaulay pives the 
following estimate of North’s abilities and character: — ''After 
an exile of many years, Dudley North returned to Bnarland 
with a larpe fortune, and commenced business as a Turkey 
merchant in the ('ity of London Hjs profound knowledge 
both speculative and practical, of commercial matters, and 
the perspicuity and liveliness with which be explained his 
views speedily introduced him to the notice of statesmen 
The government found in him at once an enlightened adviser 
and an unscrupulous slave. For with his rare mental endow- 
ments were joined lax principles and an unfeeling heart 
When the Tory reaction was in full progress, he bad consented 
to be made Sheriff for the express purpose of assisting the 
vengeance of the Fourt. IJis juries bad never failed to find 
verdicts of Guilty; and on a day of judicial butchery, carts, 
loaded with the legs and arms of quartered Whigs, were, to the 
great discomposure of his lady, driven to his fine bouse in 
Rasinghall Street for orders ” 

* 

Jbr thousand pounds— iour thousand pounds. 'For' is a 
misprinlt'for ‘four’. 

Which would then have been important to a Duke— 2, 4,0lK) 
would in those days have been considered a largre sum even 
by a Duke. .Macaulay has pointed out previously in tttis 
chapter that the incomes of the richest nobles of England did 
not in that age exceed 2 19,00U a year. the highest 

rank of peers immediately below the King BMspHon rooms— 
rooms for receiving and entertaining guests. Basinghall S^mt 
street in the neighbourhood of l.iOthbury ; it oontained 
North’s house; (See the above quotation from Maeaotay's 
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History,) Salmon notices that Macaulay is here guilty of an 
oversight because according to his biographer North sold his 
house at Basinghall Soreet and purchased another behind 
Goldsmith's HalL It was on the furniture of this house that 
he spent ^ 4000. dwellings. The last Stuarts — ^the laat 

two kings oi the Stuart dynasty, viz,, Charles II and James II. 
-Heads— chiefs. Great /Jms— leading mercantile bouses. Splendidly 
Hn great state. Hospitahly-^ue , entertaining friends and 
guests with rich banquets. The Lord Mayor of London is by 
custom the dispenser of the hospitality of the City. The 
official position of the Lord Mayor requires him to give a 
number of dinners every year. ^ Their dwelling place-^tiie City 
that contained their homes. Bound — attached. Ties bonds. 
To their dwelling place etc. — Considerations of their own welfare 
and feelings of love firmly united them with the City where 
they had their homes. Courted — wooed in marriage. Laid 
the retnains of their parents in the earth — buried their parpnts. 
Remains - dead bodies. Their own remains would he laid — They 
themselves would be buried. 

Intense — fervent Patriotism — ^love of country. Is peculiar 
/o— is the spedal characterLtic of, Oowfifrc.cafcd— assembled. 
Narrow space — small area. Developed — deepened. N. B* 
Macaulay speaks here of what is commonly called parochial 
patriotism. This implies a fervent love of the town or village 
in which a man lives and the society in which he moves. This 
feeling is naturally much stronger than a man s love of his- 
nation or country at large. Athens — now the capital of Greeco 
but it was in ancient times the capital of a small state of this 
name. Ancient Greece was divided into a number of small 
city-states like Athens, Sparta, Corinth etc. The different 
states were independent of one another and often fought 
amongst themselves. Pericles (B. C, 495 — 429) — the famous 
statesman, general and orator of Athens during whose* 
administration the city reached its highest degree of prosperity. 
He decorated Athens with magnificent temples and public 
buildings that made it the wonder of Greece. During his age 
Fine Arts reached their highest perfection and Athens became 
the centre of Greek civilisation. P/orewce-^the capital of 
Tuscany in northern Italy., In the Middle Ages Italy was like 
ancient Greece divided into a number of small states like 
Florence, Genoa, Pisa etc. Florentine — ^an inhabitant of Florence- 
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Fifteenth century — most glorious period of the history of 
Florence. Under the fostering care of the Mediois, science and 
arts flourished in F'lorence in this age to a degree never known 
before. The greatest of the Italian artists, like Leonardo da Vinci, 
Andrea del Sarto, Raphael and Michael Angelo, floumbed in 
this age and were connected with Florence. The greatest 
Italian authors ef the age like Bocoacio, Ouiccardini and 
Machiavelli, belonged to Florence. The art of printing was 
introduced into Florence in this century. 

London was to the Londoner fifteenth century — ExpL In 

this sentence Macaulay speakjg of the burning local patriotism 
of the citizens of London of the 17th century. The people of 
London were then as proud of their City as the Athenians 
were of theirs in the age of Pericles when the arts and culture 
of Athens reached their highest perfection. The Florentines 
were equally proud of their city in the 15th century because 
under the wise rule of the Medicis, literature and arts then 
flourished in Florence to a degree not known elsewhere in 
Europe. Athens, the City of the Violet Crown as the Athenians 
called her, was not merely their home, the centre of their in- 
terests and affections. She was the nursery of arts and letters of 
which one might well be proud. So was Florence under the 
Medicis. The cities, therefore, emailed forth the deepest loyalty 
from their inhabitants. London did not attain the magnificence 
of Athens under Pericles, or of Florence under the Medicis. 
Still she was as deal: to her citizens as Athens and Florence 
were to theirs. OVandeitr— magnificence; splendour. 
iilious — properly exact in the forms of behaviour ; hence 
sensitive about the City’s honour. Was punctilious etc . — 
strongly insisted on the observance of the respect which the 
City could rightfully demand. Ambitious of her keenly 

desirous for election to corporation offices like those of the 
Lord Mayor or the Aldermen. Zealous for her franchises-^M.^ 

jealously guarded the privileges of the Ci^. The oUizen 

her franchise — Macaulay is here speaking of the intense 
love of Londoners for their City. They took pride in belong- 
ing to a city which was full of splendid and imposing buQdr 
inga. They appreciated keenly the material wealth and sp]le9(it» 
dour of their City. They thought so highly of their City 
they wire strict and scrupulous in respecting her honour $fA 
dignity. They were indeed so proud of their City that tihef 



considered the privilesres of citizenship an honour. And they 
eaf^erly sougrht after the hi^rh offices of the City Corporation. 


Paragraph 81. The old charter of the City had been 
recently cancelled and the Corporation remodelled. The nevr 
officers of the Corporation were mostly Tories though they 
could not compare with the Whig citizens of London in 
number and wealth. The old festive character of the City that 
had declined under the former Puritanic rule was revived 
under the new administration. 

• 

At the close of the reign of Charles the Second — The canoellation 
of the old charter of the City took place in 108S only two 
years before Chfirles II’s death. S/nar/twflf— suffering painfully. 
Cruel mortificatidn*^bitiev humiliation. The pride of the City 
was humbled by the withdrawal of the charter. And the 
citizens were acutely feeling the humiliation. Charter— roysA 
order conferring on the City its powers and privileges. The 
power, by which any corporate body, like a municipality or 
university, can •exercise its functions, is generally based on 
suoh charters. Taken away — cancelled. Magistracy— body of 
city magistrates; ofGeers of the C irporation who managed the 
affairs of the City. Remodelled— newly constituted or formed. 
The old charter had been taken etc. — The reference is to the 
measure taken by Charles II against the pity in 1688 by which 
it was deprived of its charter. The City had always 
supported the Whigs and afforded refuge to Shaftesbury 
when be incurred royal displeasure. Offended at this conduct 
of the City, the King resolved to crush its liberties. He called 
on the City in 1683 to show cause under the writ known as 
*^Quo Warranto'' why it should not be deprived of its charter 
for having imposed irregular tolls and attacked the King's 
authority in a petition submitted in 1680. The King's Bench « 
before which the case was tried decided against the City and 
Charles promised to restore the charter only on the oondi*' 
tion that he should have a veto on the election of its principal 
officers. As the City did not agree to these t^ms it was 
deprived of the municipal self-government that it had 
enjcg^ed for several centuries. The decision of the JBLing's 
Beam was reversed and the charter restored in 169Q a^r 
CVrfc---pertaiamg to a city; fflunicipaL 
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F(iR(^f09iaWe5~offioer.s. Civic fundionaries-^the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen and the sberifts. Were TorteF— because they were 
all nominated by the Kingr. Though in numbers and in weaUh 
superior to their opponents ^dthougch the Whigr citizens were more 
numerous and richer than the Tories. Exeludei-^hut out. 
Loaglrdignity — honourable office in the corporation. Udemal 
epfendoMr— brilliancy of exterior ; outer pomp or lustre. 
Mundpal administration of the affairs of the City. 

lessened, incrcoacd— improved. This change— 

rt., the replacement of Whigr officers by Tories. The external 

splendour of the municipal cAa'vpe— The system of the 

administration of the affairs of the City after its reconstruc- 
tion seemed to be more griorious than before. The gaiety and 
festivity of the City did not suffer, but increased. Puritans— 
They held very serious views of life and condemned sports 
and feasts as sinful. They were generally Whigs in politics. 
Lately — ^recently. Borne rafe— were in power. Good cheei — rich 
feasts; banquets, gaiety and festivity. 

The ancient fame of the City ete.— The old reputation of the 
City for its festive gaiety and hospitality had suffered. More 
festive party— i e., Cavaliers who were fond of mirth and feasts. 
The Tories of the Restoration period shared the character of 
the Cavaliers of the previous generation. tables. 

Guests of rank and fashion— noble and distinguished guests. 
Ifrom beyond Temple Bur— horn the city of Westminster, the 
place where men of t^ealth and fashion lived, and the seat of 
the government of the kingdom. Temple Bar — was the old 
stone gateway at the western boundary of the City separating 
it from Westminster. It was removed in 1870. The state 
banquet given by the Lord Mayor at Quildhall is an annual 
function to which di^^tinguished guests including the ministers 
of state are invited. These dinners provide the ministers 
, with an opportunity of expounding their policy before the 
' public and have now become as much a social as a poUtiof^l 
function. (Guildhall banquets may to some extent be 
compared to St. Andrew's dinners annually held in Calcutta). 
Guildhall— (be ball where a guild or corporation usually 
assembles. The London Guildhall contains the common 
council chamber, the aldermen's room and several courts of 
justice. It contains besides a great hall for state banquets 
and receptions. The Aolb’— balls where the members of 
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different guilds met. See Map of London. The gr^ 
■eompanie8~i.e^ the gnilds ; these were the corporate bodies 
of men ^ho followed any trade er profession. These 
guilds were recognised institutions in the Middle Ages; 
they possessed many privileges and exercised great 
inQuenoe on the course of trade and mlnufacture. Some 
of the guilds still exist but they are no longer reoognis* 
ed as public institutions. They are now mere private associa- 
tions and have little inftaenee on a country’s trade or in- 
dustries. Twelve of these guilds claiming precedence over 
the others are known as great companies each having its 
separate hall. They are as follow: — (l) Mercers, (2) Grocers, 
<(3) Drapers, (4) Fishmongers, (5) Goldsmiths, (6) Skinners, 
<7) Merchant Taylors, (8) Haberdashers. (9) Salters. (10) 
Ironmongers, (ll) Vintners, (12) Cloth workers. The ‘Great 
companies’ may also refer to the Turkey and East India 
'Companies to which Macaulay has already referred. 

cheered ; gladdened. Sumptuous banquets— nah 
feasts Odes — songs of a digniGed type ; lyrics full of fervent 
emotion. |ode, n. (mod.) rhymed or rarely unrhymed lyric 
often in form of address, usu. of exalted style and en- 
thusiastic tone; often in varied or irregular metre— Ox/brd 
Dictionary], Poet laureate — a poet belonging to the royal house- 
hold who was formerly required to compose poems on the 
sovereign's ]>irth-da}’, a victory or other great national 
Achievement. The post has in recent times become a sinecure. 
Poet laureate of the corporation — The expression is used 
ironically for a city poet— a poet of humbls merits in the pay 
cf the corporation who was required to compose poems on 
events like the Lord Mayor’s show or Guildhall banquets. 
Salmon writes: — "The city for many years had a poet whose 
4uty it was to celebrate in an ode the Lord Mayor’s proces- 
sion. The last to hold ofGce was Elkanah Settle (1648-1724) of ^ 
Whom Pope wrote : * 

Now night descending, the proud scene (the Lord 

Mayor’s show) was o’er. 

But lived in Settle's numbers one day more.’’ 

< Z%e Duke— tha Duke of York. TUhe drinking wa$ detf— 
•Wine etas drunk in large quantities at these feasti. , 
jkeattng load- The toasts proposing the health of the King and 
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aOitT important persona&res were drunk with loud oheers. It 
may easily be understood that the gruests beingr rather the 
worse for drink would shout at the top of their voices when 
drinking the toasts. 

An observant TorysL Tory writer who carefully noticed 
the eustoms of his times. As Macaulay explains in the foot- 
note the reference* is to North, the author of Examen» Shared 
dn these partook of these feasts and merry-makings* 

custom. Huzzaing — uttering loud shouts of acclama- 
tion and joy. Salmon quotes from N orth : “It is not to be 
4enied but at merry meetings good fellowships in way of 
healths run into some extravagance and noise, as that which 
dhey call 'huzzaing\ an usage then at its perfection'' Huzza is only 
another form of hurrah. Drinking health — pledging the health ; 
ei^fying good -will towards a man by drinking a glass of 
wine. In European society it is a common custom to drink a 
glass of wine while expressing good wishes for a man’s 
health or welfare. Joyous jpenod— jovial or hilarious age ; an 
euphemistic expression for an age when hard drinking was 
dn fashion amongst public men. 

Paragraph 82. The Lord Mayor could lay a just claim to 
the almost regal splendour by which he was surrounded when 
he appeared in public He was the first magistrate of the 
richest and the most powerful City in the kingdom. By reason 
of its wealth and military resources London then exercised 
the greatest influence on the politics of the country. It 
eould set up and pull down kings at will. It was the hostility 
of London that chiefly brought about the downfall of King 
^Charles I and it was again by the City’s favour that Charles II 
was restored to the throne. 

First civic magistrate — chief magistrate of the City, ie., the 
Lord Mayor of London. He is the head of the Corporation 

dfPage 137, Footnote— .VoWA— -Roger North '1053 - 17.'14) was a lawyer 
4iiia author ; author of the Lives of Sir Dudley North and Dr. John 
North ; his Exwnen was published after his death. Sublime raptures-^ 
noble strains ; ironical for ^absurd verBes\ Piwlar (522 — 443 B.C.) — ^the 
greatest lyric poet of ancient (Ireece. His best known poems were odes 
composed on contemporaiy events. Pindar of the ironical for a 

worthless poet, who was paid to compose odes on festive occasions. Sir 
John Moore (1620— 1720}— He made his fortune by Enst India trade; became 
Mayor of London in 1681 when he assisted the court-party in deelToyipg 
ithe City’s liberties.] ’ 
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that managres the municipal affairs of the City and is its Lord 
Lieutenant. JSepaZ— royal ; worthy of a king, OUded coach-- 
luxurious and richly decorated coach in which he rides on 
state occasions. Which ts now annually admired by the crowd — 
The reference is to the Lord Mayor's procession held once 
a year. This procession is an occasion of joy and entertain- 
ment to the populace of the City State— pomp ; grandeur. 
Was not yet a part of hts state— did not yet figure in the pro- 
cession On great occasions — in times of solemn public cere- 
monies. Cavalcade — procession of horsemen Coronation — 
the ceremony of investing a prince with the insignia of 
royalty when he succeeds to the throne. Escorted — accom- 
panied. The Tower— oi London where the regalia are kept : 
see notes on paragraph 77. irom the Tower to Westminster— 
A pompous procession from the Tower to Westminster Abbey 
forms part of the coronation ceremonies of the British 
sovereigns Westminster Abbey, the corona- 

tion church of the English sovereigns from the time of 
King Harold. It stands on the site of a very old church of 
the 7tb century and was rebuilt during the reigns of succes- 
sive kings The coronation chair of which the famous Scone 
Stone forms a part is kept in the chapel of Edward the Con- 
fessor. The King takes his seat on this chair and is then 
anointed and invested with the Crown by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury/ 

Was\€ver seen in public — never took part in a public 
function. Eich ro&e— gorgeous dress Hood- an ornamental 
fold at the back of a cloak or a gown. Harbingers — properly 
officers of tlie King’s household who rode a day’s journey 
before the King to arrange for his lodgings ; hence fore- 
runners or men who march at the head of a procession. The 
world— ie,, the public. Ludicrous — absurd; ridiculous. Nor 
did the world etc , — The almost regal state and grandeur that 
the ijord Mayor always assumed did not strike the public 
as being ridiculous in any way. That the chief officer of a 
city corporation should assume royal splendour may be 
regarded as ridiculous. But London was no mean city. So 
it was proper that its chief magistrate should have the dimity 
of a King. Proportioned— iiiting ; suitable. diguified 

situation. Wielding— ‘e^eroiBing. Dignity— greutnass ; impor' 
tanee. Was entitled— hud a just right. Sttde—kingdorsu For 
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a was not more than proportioned etc, — The Lord Mayor beinff- 
the representative of the migrht and majesty of London, had 
a just olaim to the digrnity and pomp that he assumed. The 

City being then second — London being then the first and 

p'eatest city in the kingdom and the other towns being: 
infinitely below it in power and importance ; London being 
the first city in the kingdom and the rest being nowhere. 
WUhowt second — There was no city that could come so near 
to London as to be considered second to it. 

During live and forty years — t.c., since the first meeting of the 
Long Parliament in 1640. Exercised almost as great an influence 
etc- — exercised the greatest influence on the politics of the 
countrj^; shaped to a large extent the course of the history 
of the country. Js Paris has in our time exercised on the politics 
of France — All the important political movements of France in 
recent times had their origin in Paris. The great French 
Revolution of 1789 began in Paris. The Revolution of 1880 
that led to the expulsion of Charles X from the throne 
and the accession of Louis Philippe as the King of the French 
had its origin in Paris. There was again a revolution in Paris 
in 1848 as a consequence of which Louis Philippe was 
expelled from thef throne and a republic was established in 
France in place of a monarchy. Since 1 789 all the revolu- 
tionary movements that swept over FVance had their origm 
in Paris, the capital of the countr 5 ^ That City being then not 
only ete.— Expl. MacauLy makes this remark about the powerful 
influence exercised by the City of London on the course of 
English politics from 1640 to 1685. During this period the 
City had entirely determined the political history of England ; 
it bad made and unmade Kings and the party that it .supported 
had prevailed. Macaulay therefore compares the paramount 
influence exorcised by London on English politics to that 
of Paris in France—because all the revolutionary movements 
in France from 1789 onwards had their origin in that city. 

Intdligence — culture and education. Was greatly in advance 
of—^ha much superior to. Every other part of the country 
previous paragraphs Macaulay has described the gross 
ignorance that prevailed amongst the country gentlemen, not 
to speak of the rustics. Supported and trusted by Z/Ontios— that 
oommanded the confidence of the merchants of the city* 
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Pwmniary umoiw— monetary help. Could in a day obtain msh 
pecmiary mono efe.— This was illustrated soon after WQliam IITs 
arrival in London when the City of London advanced to him 
a larfe loan to extricate Hiin from his peconiary difficnlties. 
The followinsr is Macaulay’s description of the event in Chapter 
X of his Eittoryi — "The City of London undertook to extricate 
the Prince from his financial difficulties. The Common 
Council, by an unanimous vote, eng:aEred to find him two 
hundred thousand pounds. It was tbougrht a great proof, both 
of the wealth and of the public spirit of the merchants of the 
capital, that, in forty-eight hours, the whole sum was raised 
on no security but the Prince’s word. A few weeks before, 
James had been unable to procure a much smaller sum, 
though he had offered to pay higher interest, and to pledge 
valuable property.’’ 

Military resources — fighting strength ; forces at the disposal 
of the City. To be despised — contemptible ; negligible. Lord 
Lieutenanl — See notes on paragraph 17. The Lord-lieutenant 
of a county is its principal '’offioial and has the control 
over the military resources for its defence. The Lord 
Mayor is the lord-lieutenant within the City. Com- 
mission — body. Commission of eminent citigens — ie^ the Court 
of Common Council. Drtyfer — a dealer in cloths. Apprentices 
— persons bound by agreement to serve some master for a 
fixed period of time to learn some trade or profession— the 
master in his turn being bound by that contract to impart to 
him the necessary training. According to the rules of the 
trade-guilds no man was permitted to practise a trade or a 
profession unless he had received the necessary training by 
being apprenticed to one of its members. Journeymen— 
properly men hired to work by the day ; now generally used 
of mechanics and workmen who have served their apprentice- 
ship and are therefore supposed to have acquired a mastery 
of their special occupation or profession. Common councilmen — 
members of the Common GounoiL The Common Council of a 
oity or a corporate town is the assembly of the representatives 
of its citizens empowered to frame laws for the management 
of the mnnicipal affairs. The Common Council of London 
consists of two houses — the upper consisting of the Lord 
Mayor and the Aldermen and the lower consisting of the 
i^zen’s representatives elected annually. 
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^Wemgn— properly elders; now used as the title of tho 
officers of a corporate town immediately below the Mayor. 
The Common Council of the Oily contains twenty-six Aldermeni 
elected for life. ofBoers oommandiner regiments. 

Stand its ground— maintain its position ; successfully oppose. 
There were very few regular troops etc.— For the strength of the 
standing army in those days sCe paragraph 25. N'oHce — 

warning or intimation beforehand. At an hour's notice— Le.^ 
immediately; at once. Abounding in— Inh ol. ^aftcral— consti- 
tutional and not the effect of training and discipline. FroviAei 
armed with. Tolerable — not quite contemptible or 

worthless. Untinctnred — animbued ; untinged Martial die* 

cipline — military training. Not altogdher uniindured with martial 
discipline — ^possessed of a moderate degree of military training. 
Gould not hut he— must be. Valuable aWy— useful friend. For- 
wtdaftfc— dangerous. A town, therefore, which could etc . — 

Macaulay describes in this sentence the military resourcea 
of the City of London. It could within a very short time raise 
an army of twent^^ thousand fairly armed soldiers possessed 
of some military training. A city possessed of such resourcea 
could render very useful service as a friend and prove a very 
dangerous enemy. * 

Hampden— ^ohn Hampden (1594-1043) was a famous English 
patriot who refused to pay the “ship-money” tax levied 
illegally by Charles [ He joined the Parliamentary army 
when the Civil War broke out and was mortally wounded at 
C'halgrove Field. He was one of the five members whom 
Charles I came to arrest in the Pirliament house. Pym — 
John Pym (15&4-1643) was a prominent statesman during 
the reign of Charles I. He strongly denounced the arbitrary 
measures of Land and Strafford and was one of the managers 
of Buckingham’s impeachment He was one of the five 
meinbers whom Charles T wanted to seize in the Parliament 
house before the outbreak of the Civil War. Lawless tyranny 
— high-handed perseeution. Trainbands — See notes on para- 
graph 17. It was not forgotten trainbands— The reference 

is to Charles Va attempt on the five members in 1642. These 
five members of Parliament of whom Hampden and Pym were 
the most prominent had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
King by their strong condemnation of his arbitrary measures. 
Accordingly in January 1642, the King proceeded to the House 
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of Commons acoompanied by 500 armed men to arrest these 
members on the allegred ohargre of treason. They, beingr fore- 
warned of the step &e Einer proposed to take, had left the 
House before the Kingr's arrivid and taken refugee in the City 
where the Kingr did not venture to follow them. A week later, 
the citizens brougrht them in triumph to Westminster. 

Orisit — serious stage ; most dangerous hour. The London 
traivbandt had marched etc — See notes on paragraph 06 The 
raising of the siege of Gloucester marked a tuming-pomt in 
the history of the Civil War. Movement — action. MUUary 
4prfl*f»~army officers who usurped arbitrary authority : military 
officers who arbitrarily assumed the rule of the country. 
DotenfaU — deposition. Richard Cromwell (1626-1712) — son of 
Oliver Cromwell On his father’s death he succeeded him as 
the Lord Protector in 1658 but was compelled to abdicate 
within a few months. Borne a signal part— figured prominently. 
jTn the movement against the military tyrants etc. — A period of 
anarchy followed the abdication* of Richard Cromwell. The 
army officers quarrelled with the Rump Parliament and 
attempted to rule the country without its help. But taxes 
were not regularly paid and to render the situation 
more difficult the soldiers quarrelled amongst themselves. 
The soldiers were therefore compelled to restore the Rump to 
power but the City refused to pay taxes because they had no 
representatives in the Rump. General Monk marched from 
Scotland to London, proceeded to Guildhall and finding that 
the Rump was hated by everybody arranged for holing a 
free Parliament in 1660. This Parliament voted for the 
restoration of Charles n to the throne of his father. 

Exaggeration — over-statement of facts. It ts no exaggeration 
to say— it may be truthfully said BtU for — without 
Hostility — opposition. Hostility of the City — The mis- 
grovemment of Charles I angered the citizens of London and 
^ey in a body supported Parliament. During the Civil 
War &e cause of Parliament was supported not merely 
by London but the whole south-east i-e., the richer part of 
England. The more rugged north-west declared itself for the 
King. Vanq^hed — defeated. Without the help of the City etc . — 
The restoration of Charles n to his father’s throne became 
possible beeause the City disgrusted with the rule of soldiers 
favoured the restoration of monarchy. 
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Paragraph 83, These considerations explain the reasons 
why some members of the aristocracy chose to reside in the 
llty. Shaftesbury and Buckingham, while engaged in bittiir 
opposition to the court, lived under the protection of the City 
magistrates and the City militia. The former lived in Alders- 
gate Street and the latter in Dowgate. 

May serve fo explain — may furnish the reason. Arista- 
/'/•nr?/ —nobles. the western part of London, 

Westminster is its fashionable tpiarter. The quarter is out- 
side the limits of the City. Drawn the aristocracy westward — 
led the nobles to reside in the western quarter of London. 
Till a very recent period— 1\\\ quite lately. Vicinity 
—neighbourhood. The Kxchange — the Royal Exchange 

is the business centre of London. See Map of London. 
It occupies a prominent position between Threadneedle 
Street and Cornhill. The first building was erected by 
Sir Thomas (rreshani during the reign of Elizabeth. It 
was destroyed by the (Ireat Fire and the second building 
was completed in An ^Exchange is a place where 

merchants and brokers me<»t to transact business. GuildJmll — 
See notes on paragraph SI. London Guildhall stands a little 
to the north-east of the Bank of England. /// the vicinity 
of the Exchange eta—i.e., near tin* h('art of the City. 
Shaftesbury — Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftes- 
bury (1621 — 1(583), was one of the most prominent figures in 
English political life during the reign of C^harles 11. He 
became Chancellor of the Excheipier in 1(571 and .strongly 
opposed Clarendon’s repressive measures against the Dissenters. 
He was appointed Lord Chancellor in 1672 but was dismissed 
from his office in the following year because of the offence 
he had given to some of his coll(*agues and the King’s mis- 
tresses. He then became the leader of the opposition and 
-strongly supported the Exclusion Bill. As the President of 
the Privy Council he passed the Habeas Corpus Act in 1679 
but was again shortly dismissed from his office. H.e fled to 
Holland in 1(582 where he died. He is the Achitophel of 
Dryden^s famous satire Absalom and Achitophel. 

Buckingham — See notes on paragraph 38. He was at 
drst a favourite of Charles II but on being dismissed from his 
offices for the Shrewsbury scandal became an opponent of the 
government He then began to intrigue against the King andf 
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Nupported tiie cause of Monmouth. He is the Zimri of 
Pryden^s Absalom and Achiiophel. Bitterseveve ; character- 
ised by animosity. unprincipled ; these 

statesmen did not hesitate to adopt the foulest means to* 
achieve their ends, ^underhand plotting:s or schem- 

ings. So with such advantage. Securely — 

safely. City London trainbands. Aldersgate — 

running north and south from Goswell Road to St Martin 
Street jTV/cwter^r-^architectural decorations in the form of 
square pillars slightly projecting from the walls. 

breaths — architectural ornamentations of the form of 
garlands of leaves and flowers. ^^mrr/i^/--beautiful. Inigo — 
Inigo Jones (1573 — 1652), the famous English architect of hi» 
day. His best known work was the '^Banqueting Halt of White^ 
hall/^ Pilasters and n reaths eU. — The beautiful architectural 
decorations of this hous(‘ were designed by the fanious^ 
architect Inigo Jones (haring Cross— 2 Lt the west end of 
the Strand. Charing— ih a corruption of rhere renc (dear 
queen). Queen Eleanor, Edward Fs wife, died at Lincoln andi 
her corpse was brought to Westminster for burial. The 
bereaved husband ordered that a memoral cross should be 
erected at each place where the body rested. Sharing Cross 
is believed to have been one of these spots. Once the abode 
of the Archbishops of Yorh — which had formerly been the 
official residence of these church dignitaries. Streets and 
alleys etc, — Villicrs Street, Buckingham Street That site — 
riA.^ the spot where the house had stood. Dotvgate^^ street 
in the old ward of Downgate to the east of St. John^s Church. 

Paragraph 84. These were exceptions. Most of the* 
noble famUies had their houses in the fashionable quarters 
beyond the City walls. The &vourite quarters were the south 
and west of Lincoln's Inn Fields, the Piazza of Covert 
Garden, Bloomsburv Square and Soho Square. Two magiii* 
Scent i^aces, Bedford House and Mont^ue House, sto^ 
north of Holbom on the verge of the country. ^ 

Were rare exceptions — were perhaps the <mly houses 
of nobles that stood within the City. Migrated-^mmefL 
Beymid the walls--i.e.j beyond the western limits of itfio Citjr« 
London, like all old towns, was surrounded by a wall on ail 

A 
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sides from the Roman times- It was repaired and rebuilt 
frojii time to tim(‘ and extended in the form of a bow surround- 
ing the City on the land side. The ijosition of the wall is- 
indieated by the names of the ^-arious gates. It ran from the 
Tower on the east to Aldgate, from Aldgate to Bishopegate, 
thence to (Vipplegate. l^Vom Cripplcgate it passed through 
Aldersgato and Newgate to the Moot dike and thence again 
to the Thames on the west. The remnants of the wall and 
the gates wore demolished in 17(10. Tite regitrus v^hiek 
are uoir etc — /•/., the AVest-End. continued to 

have. Hotels — largo town mansions of men of wealth and rank. 
Ilereclitanf hotels — townliou8o«- that had belonged to the^ 
families for generations, f^traml-'w well-known Street in 
London conneoting Charing CVo^-s with Fleet Street. Itruna 
parallel to the 'riiamos on it^ northern 4de. Northumberland 
House, Norfolk House, Soiner'-et House stood in this quarter. 
Stately ftarllifafs — imposinii houses. Linroln\s Inn Fieldii— 
a public park in Ijondoii immediately to the south of Holbom. 
Ipiazzc^ n. Public scpiare or inarkot-plaoe specially in Italian 
town— Or/b/y/ Ihetiovary 1 

Pia.ui — (It. Pin,, a an open Mpuiro or market-place) a 
square open space surrounded by buildings. The ^ piazza of 
(''ovont Garden was built from the designs of Inigo Jonea 
about ld32. Cocent Garden — the principal market in London 
for vegetable.-., fruits and (lowers situated immediately to the 
north of Strand. Southampton Sqnarc^^o named because in 
the 1 7th eentur> it contained the townhouse of the Earls- 
of Southampton. niooufslntry Square — North of Holbom 
Immediately to the* south-east of Montague House. 8oho‘ 
Sqnarc — immediately to the south of Oxford Street between 
Charing Cross Road on tin* oast and Doan Street on the west. 
Favonriie quarters preferred by men of rank and wealth. 

By the end of the l8th century the aristocracy had migrated 
fiirtlier west from (^ovcnl Garden and Soho. One of tht 
wonders of Thigland—ono of the most beautiful places in 
England on account of the beauty and grandeur of the houses 
of the nobility surrounding it. Which had just been 
after the Great Eire. Posierity’^de^cenAmts, ll^glishmen 
of the present generation. Tf7// Inmily sympathy \c — do not 
share ; modem Englishmen do not hud this square to be*^ 
so grand and beautiful. 
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Moimmth Square had been the Soho Square was 

orijs^inally named Monmouth Square. Duke of Monmouth 
(1649-85)— an illegitimate son of Charles II. The Duke was 
very popular, and as Charles II had no legitimate children, a 
vigorous attempt was made to ensure his succession to the 
throne after his father’s death. The bill, sought to be passed 
for this purpose, was known as the Exclusion Bill For it 
wanted to exclude the Duke of York, Charles IPs brother, fi'om 
the throne and give the crown to the Duke of Monmouth after 
Charles Ps death. On Charles TPs death, the Duke of York 
became King as James II. The Duke of Monmonth headed a 
rebellion against James II but was defeated at the battle of 
Sedgemoor and was executed While the forfnnei< rtf. — during 
the happier days of the Duke. Towered his his palace 

rose to a lofty height Ungraeeful—eXxim’^y ; ungainly. iRithly 
f/dorwed— beautifully decorated. Principal apartmcnU — chief 
rooms or halls. Were fniely sculptured with — were decorated 
with beautiful figures of. Foliage — leaves. Annonal bear tugs — 
heraldic devices; coats of arms Ilwnq with emhroule}ed 
satin — covered with silken tapestry ; decorated with figures of 
needle work. Trace — mark ; vestige. 

Aristocratical —stately residence of nobles. Once 

aristocratical quarto — r/i., Soho Square. Tlolborn — a street 
running west to cast connecting Oxford Street with Xewgate 
Street It runs along the north of Lincoln b Inn Fields. Verge 
— border Pastures and cornfields— i,e., the country. Ample 
— large. Southampton House— the house ol the Earlb of 
Soutimmpton ; the second Earl of Southampton is famous in 
the History of English Literature as Shakespeare s patron to 
whom“F<3W//5 and Adonis^ was dedicated, Bedford House — 
the house of the Dukes of Bedford. The site of the house is 
indicated by Bedford Square and Russell Street and Russell 
Square. Russell was the family name of the Dukes of Bedford. 
Francis Russell, the 4th Duke of Bedford, built the square of 
C^ovent Garden and his son built Russell and Tavistock Squares. 
Was removed about fifty years ago — Russell Square wa-^ built 
about 1800. B/enowned in the 17th century etc, — a round- 
about way of saying that this part of the town was then a mere 
i^iral area, well-known fruits considered as delicacies 

by Europeans ; ^ ^ i Snipes— emsA game birds with long 
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bills that are found to freciuent marshy or moist grounds ; 

C%1I 

Montagm near Bloomsbury and close to Southamp- 

ton House built for Ralph Montague (1(138-1709), a prominent 
statesman of his age. by Robert Hook, the Surveyor of London. 
It was burnt down in IHSO when a new house was erected on 
the site. Fres(ws—^eo notes on paragraph 80. Cchbralod for 
•its frescoes mnt fHriuUtrv- This appears from an entry in 
Evelyn^s Diary under 19th June, 1680 — “This night was bunit 
to the ground my Lord Montague's palace in Bloomsbury, than 
which for painting and furniture there was nothing more 
glorious in England.” A feir mohths offer the death of Charter 
the Charles II died in February 1685 and the house 

was burnt down in January, 16S6. Bepository — a place where 
thihgs are kept for safety and preservation ; storehouse. 
Repository of such precious treasures of art etc. — The British 
Museum was located in Montague House from its foundation 
ill 1759 till 1847 when it was removed to the present building 
in Great Russell Street. The library attached to the Museum is 
a treasure-house of books, ancient and modern. The Museum 
contains besides a rich collection of art-treasures and tlie 
Science Department contains models of all kinds of machinery. 
AtiSembled uuder a stuqte root — collected at one place. Hets 
just given place cU , — has been sueceeded by an even more 
splendid building. 

Paragraph 85. Saint Jamc'^’s Square and Jermyu Street 
had recently been built on an open space nearer the court. 
Goklen Square had not yet been begun. Only three or four 
isolated buildings stood to the north of Piccadilly of which the 
most celebrated was dareiidon^s palace named Dunkirk House. 

Cbwr/— Whitehall Palace. After its destruction by fire in 1691 
St James’s Palace became the principal residence of the 
English sovereigns, (hi a space — on an open ground. St. 
Jameses Squa/re — close to St James’s Park. Jermyn Street — 
street running parallel to Piccadilly and connecting Regejit 
Street with St James’s Street. The street was named sifter 
Henry Jermyn, Earl of St Albans, who planned St James’s 
Square and built St James’s Church. Saint Jameses (Jhurch — 
in Piccadilly ; this was one, of Wren’s churches and possesses a 
very beautiful interior, //od recently been opened— the church 
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was consecrated in July, 1684. F(yr the accommodation 
for supplying the want of ; to provide a place of worship for. 
Quarter — part of the town. Golden Square— -olose to i^gent 
Street. Ministers of state — statesmen in charge of the adminis-* 
tration. Piccadilly — a street running east and west from Hyde 
Pi^k comer to the Quadrant. The eastern half of this street is 
chiefly occupied with shops, the western part contains fashion- 
able dwelling-houses and clubs. detached. Almost 

rural mansions— houses were almost in the country 
because the limits of London did not then extend so far 
to the north. Costly pile — rich and* magnificent building. 
Nicl ua tiled— ceUlXodi in derision. Dmihirl House— notes 
on paragraph 39. Foumlet^s Clarendon’s dismissal 

from office and banishment in 1667. Ihde of Albemarle — 
General Monk was raised to the peerage under this title after 
the Restoration. The side—iho place where Dunkirk Hondo 
stood. 

Paragraph 86. The gayest and most tliickly peopled 
quarter of Regent Street was then a solitude freciuented by 
wild birds. The Oxford Street on the north ran between 
hedges. The site, through which Conduit Street now runs, was- 
a meadow famous for its spring. The pest field, where in a pit 
cartloads of dead bodies had been tlirown during the great 
plague, lay to the east. 

Bantbled—YfSJiAsrod, Gayest— mosX brilliant or showy. 

Vroivdctl — thickly peopled. Jiegent Street— run^ from north 
to south across Oxford Street and connects Portland Place, with 
the Quadrant. Was sometimes so fortunate etc — had occa- 
sionally the good fortune of bagging a woodcock. This is 
Macaulay's favourite way of saying that the place was then* 
a rural solitude. Woodcock— Si common English game bird 
whose flesh is highly esteemed for food. Oxford road — one of 
the principal thoroughfares of London running east to west 
from Holborn to Hyde Park. Ran between hedges — this 
road then ran through the country. The modem town of 
London extends far to the north of Ais road and Oxford Street 
now runs through what may be called the centre of the 
Were considered as quite out of toim—^ere regarded as being 
situated in the country. So it seeiqfi that the town of London 
did not even extend as far to the north as Oxford road.. 
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A Spring — a natural fountain. Conduit Street — north of Holbom 
connecting Oi^dford Street with Theobald Boad. To judge 
from maps this street lies to the east and not the west of 
Regent Street. Shud^r — fear and trembling. 

Haunts of m&n-^Le.j human dwellings. Far from the haunts 
•of men — at a great distance from human dwellings. Twenty 
years before — The outbreak of the plague took place in 1665. 
iZo^yilb^'^prevailing violently. Dead parts — carts for carrying 
the bodies of dead men. Shot — thrown. By worn— in large 
numbers. ^ During the plague “the dead were too numerous to 
be buried in the usual way and carts went their rounds .at night, 
accompanied by a man ringing a bell and calling out, *Bring 
out your dead.^ The corpses were Hung into a huge pit with- 
out coffins, there being no time to provide them for so many." — 
iOardiner). Tainted with infection — poisoned. The germs of 
the plague tainted the whole ground. dug up. 

Imminent risk — serious and immediate danger. Xo fonndor 
.tions rvere laid there — /.e., no houses were built on this sjk)! 
Return of the i»e-appearancc of the plague, 

dreadful. 

Paragraph 87. The streets and squares of London were 
quite different in appearance from what they are now. Even 
the most fashionable quarters of that time would appear to us 
now dirty and squalid. In Coveut Grarden a market filthy and 
noisy was held close to the houses of the rich. 

Should greatly err — should be seriously mistaken. Squares 
— open grounds having four sides with houses on each. Bore tlhe 
satne asp^c^—presented the same appearance. The great 
majority of the houses — most of the buildings. In great part — 
to a large extent. 

Su^ as they then were — in the condition in which they 
happened to be in those times. Disgusted — offended. Squalid — 
fil&y ; extremely dirty. Poisowd— infected. Noisome 

atmosphere — noxious or uh wholesome air. Co vent Oa/rdcH — 
See notes on paragraph 84. Filthy — dirty. Close to the 


[Page 144, Footnote— GeweroZ Oglethorpe (169G-1785^an English 
military officer who rose to the rank of a Bngadier-General in 1743. He 
served against the Jacobites in 1745. He was a great friend of Dr. Johnson. 
Tienmnt (1726— 98)— a traveller and naturalist. His ^^Britislt 
appeared in 1766. Pest Add— the field where the vietimB of the plague 
were buried]. " 
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(hiMvtigs of pie great — ^Macaulay has pointed out iu parampb 
84 that the Piazza of Covent Garden was one of the fawiion- 
able quarters of London in those days and that this locality 
contained the townhouses of many of the nobles. Screained — 
uttered shrill cries they quarrelled amongst themselves or 

with the customers. Stalks — stems ; i Rotten — decaying ; 

decomposed. Accumulated iu heaps — collected in hug% piles. 
At pip thresholds — before the very doors. Countess of Ttei^k- 
sh'tre and of the Bishop of Durham — These were two amongst 
the many persons of rank and wealth who had their houses in 
Covent Garden in the latter half of the 17th century. The 
condition of Covent Garden might have much improved* since* 
the 17th century but that it was not quite satisfactory when 
Macaulay wrote or even later will appear from the following 
account of th^ market in the Eucyclopmlia Britanrdca — “Until 
1828 Covent Garden market consisted of an unsightly array of 
sheds. The present building, erected by tlie Duke of Bedford, 
though lately much improved, is quite inadequate* for its 
requirements, while the arrangements for the disposal of mud 
and refuse are very reprehensible.” 

Paragraph 88. The centre of Lincoln's fnn Fields was an 
open space where the populace assembled every (evening to 
see bears dance and set dogs at oxen. Horses were exercised 
there and beggars collected in large numbers. The place was 
enclosed and a garden laid out after a serious acci(icnt had 
occurred t<TSir Joseph Jekyll. 

Lincoln s Inn Fields — See notes on paragraph 84 ; designed 
and built during the reign of Charles I. Die rabble --the 
lower class of people ; “contemptible or inferior sort of 
people ; the lower part of the populace (Oxford Dictionary). 

assembled. Within a few yards n/’—quite close 
to. (hrpgan Rome and Winchester House— the town houses 
of the Earl of Cardigan and tbfe Maniutjss of Winchester. 
These houscis were situated in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Mounts- 
lianks properly one who mounts a bench in the market or 
other public place and boasts of his skill in curing diseases and 
sells medicines which he professes to be unfailing remedies ; 


146, Footnote— (1697-1764) — a famous English painter 
and engraver.] 
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hciioe quack doctors ; charlatans, declaim ; make 

a pompous speech. aSV^— incite Set dogs at oxen — ^The 
reference is to the savage game of bull-baiting formerly very 
popular with the Kuglish mob. A bull was tied to a post and 
then dogs were set against it The poor bull was pulled to* 
piece*^, though before it died it gored a number of its enemies 
to death Unhbish — waste matters ; refuse ; dirt. Shot — cast. 
JUxercised — trained ; made to undergo physical exertions. 
Imporfmiate—tvimXAv^oniP ; “persistent pressing, in solicita- 
tion” (Oxfm'd Divliortary), In the worst govermd cities of the 
Continent — The beggars were in former times felt to be a 
nuisance in some of the Catholic countries of southern Europe 
like Italy and Spain 

V///y//)cr —beggar. P) overb—hy-YfOvA ; term of reproacb 
or coiit(‘mpt Miicaulay himself elsewhere illustrates this : — 
“Deceived by the tales of a Lincoln's Inn mumper.” A 
T/in(oln\s Inn nnnnper ivas a p? orerb—Exp\. .This remark 
occurs in connection with Macaulay^ description of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields H( says that beggars assembled there in such 
large numbers that the [dace became notorious for this 
nuiKau(*e. Con&(*quentl> a Lincoln’s Inn mumper came to 
pass into a by- word. Fraternity — properly brotherhood; hence 
company or 'society ; here, gang. Aims — armorial bearings; 
figures that serve as symbols ot distinguished families. 

distinctive dresses worn by the servants of noblemen 
or gentlemen. Charitably disposed g/Y/z/dec— kind-hearted 
nobleman. Grandee — “Spanish or Portuguese nobleman of 

highest rank; person of high rank or eminence” {Otford 
Dictionary . His lordshtp\s eoath - the coach of the lore! or 
nobleman. limping (pretending lameness). Crawling 

—dragging himself along the ground on hands and feet. 
Persecaite — pester; harass; torment Di^ordei — irregularities; 
disturbances ; troubles. Lasted — continued. Aeeidents — 

mishaps. Legal proceedings — law-suits. Sir Joseph JekyU 

(1663-1738)— a famous English barrister ; he became Master of 
the Rolls in 1717 which ofiBcc he held till his death. Mersler 
of the Bolls— ihe title of one of the highest of English judges 
who is exroffimo a member of the Court of Appeal. As the 
title indicates he is the official keeper of the rolls of patents 
and grants and of public records generally. Knoched 
struck down ; run over. Parades— poles or stakes; woodeiM 
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fences. Palisades were set up— *Thc pl^e was enclosed or 
fenced round with stakes. LaM out — arranged ; planned^ 

Paragraph 89. Saint James’s Square was the dumping 
ground for all the filth and refuse of Westminster. These 
nuisances continued for a long time till at last Parliament 
permitted the place to be enclosed and laid out as a garden. 

Saint Jameses Square — See paragraph S5. Receptacle — 

S roperly a vessel for receiving things; repository; here 
umping*ground. Offal — refuse ; rubbish. Cinders — ashes. 

Westminst&i — the famous borough in Middlesex on the north 
of the Thames immediately to the west of Tjondon. The 
Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, Government offices 
and the Palaces of Buckingham and St. James arc situat(^d in 
Westminster. See Map of London. Cudgel — short thick 

stick; club. Ring — an inclosed place generally circular in 

shape where games or sports are performed or boxing 
contests held. Kept the nag there — enclosed a portion of 
ground for holding contests in cudgel ])layiug or exhibiting 
his performances in^tlieart Lupudenf — audacious; insolent. 
Squatter — one who settles on public land without any title. 

impudent squatter eta, — A fellow audaciously occupied 
a portion of the grounds though he had no right to do so. 
A shed for rubbish ““sl temporary structure or cottage for 
storing refuse or waste things. Perhaps the squatter was a dust 
man who dealt in such things. (Hldf'd saloom — richly decorated 
halls. A saloon is a spacious and well-furnished room for the 
reception of company. First magnates of the rca//?*— greatest 
nobles of the land. A magnate is a person of rank and 
distinction. 2Vbr/o//cs— the premier English noble family ; see 
paragraph 64. Ormonds — ^Dukes of Ormond; see notes on 
paragraph 38. Kents — Earls of Kent, a distinguished family 
of English nobles ; the ninth Earl was created a Duke in 1710. 
Pembrokes— Earls of Pembroke, another very old and distin- 
guished family of Ei^lish nobles. All these distinguished 
English nobles had their townhouses in St. James’s Square. 

[Page 147, Footnote— London notes on paragraph 78. Ibm 

Brown (166^1704)— a satirist^ author of the tamous lines on Jlr. Pell. Daily 
ObicroittstMl A»7y./bamo/'--aaniesof old English nowR]mi)ers. 
twinlhg.] 
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J5aK«— social gatherings of persons of both sexes for 

<laaciiig. At another time teZfe— ExpL Macaulay says 

this in connection with his description of the miserable condi- 
tion of SL James’s Square in the 17tli century. Although this 
square was inhabited by the greatest nobles of the land, still a 
fellow audaciously occupied a portion of the open ground 
without any show of title. He built there a hut for storing 
refuse close to the palaces of the peers where they gave parties 
to their friends. The setting up of a mean, filthy refuse-shed 
so close to the splendid mansions of rich nobles where feasts 
and banquets were held — was an act of shameless daring. The 
man «f]agrantly defied law and public decency. Nuisa}ices — 
annoyances ; troubles. Mtfch had been written about them — 
in the newspapers to attract the notice of Parliament and 
the ministers. Applied io Parliament — because public land 
cannot be enclosed without the sanction of Parliament. See 
notes on “inclosure acts’’ in paragraph 41. To pat up rail—i.e,y 
to enclose the land with a fence. St. James’s Square was 
enclosed early in the reign of (5eorgc II. 

Paragraph 90. The streets were wretchedly paved, the 
drainage was so bad that after a shower the gutters became 
roaring torrents carrying the animal and vegetable refuse of 
the town. People ran the risk of being splashed with mis 
dirty water when coaches passed through them. 

Such — so wretched or miserable. State of the region — 
condition of the (juarter. Lururions portion of society — rich 
and fashionable section of the inhabitants, /.6., men of rank and 
riches. The great body of the popuJatton'^ihe great majority 
of the citizens ; common people. Jnsnpportablc grievances — 
insuperable inconveniences or hardships. The pavement — the 
Hooring of the streets ; “covering of street, floor, etc., made 
of stones, tiles, wooden blocks, asphalt etc., esp. paved footway 
at side of (Oxford Dictionary), Detestable — miser- 

able ; wretched ; ?.c., the streets were full of ruts and holes* 
Cried shame on /7— considered it shameful ; singly 
condemned it. The drainage — the arrangements for carrying^ 
the water of the town and the streets. Cutters — drains: 

channels for carrying oflP water by the side of roads and 
streets. Torrents — violent streams. Facetious— mttg \ humor- 
ous. Cbm»^emorafed— preserved the memory of; hence 
»brat6d ; described. violence. Blach currents 

B. p.-ia 
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o£ dirty water, ifca/ed— thundered; flowed with a strong: 
current. Snow Hill — (formerly named Snor Hill) near 
Holbom. Lvdgatc Hill — between Fleet Street and St Paul's. 
Fleet Ditch — the name of a small stream tliat formerly flowed 
through London and marked the western boundary of the city 
The bed gradually silting up it was converted into a covert 
sewer. Fleet Street, Fleet Bridge indicate the course of this 
river. properly contribution; here it refers to tlie 

mass of refuse borne by the gutters into the Fleet Stalh — 
shops. Greengrocet'— one who sells vegetables*. 

Several facetious poets gree^kgrocers — Expl. A number of 

witty poets have playfully described in their verses how after 
a heavy shower the road-side drains were converted into 
torrents. These streams of dirty water flowed in a strong 
current from Snow Hill and Ludgate Hill and carried down to 
the Fleet Ditch a vast mass of filth, the letuse of the shops 
of the butchers and the dealers in vegetables. This flood— viz,, 
the mass of dirty water that covered the streets Profusely— 
in large quantities. Carnage road—lh^ middle of the street 
through which the carriages passed Pcrf^«<r*an*-one who 
walked along the streets on foot The (here) “position 

next to wall as opposed to the kennel side of street footpath’’— - 
iOsSfqrd Dictionary). To give one the wall 'is to allow him the 
cleaner pari of the street in passing ’ Gave the wall — As the 
walls stood by the side of the street, the nearer the wall the 
less the chance of being splashed with the dirty water on the 
road. So every one tried to keep as close to the wall as 
possible. Weak and timid people had naturally to yield this 
position of advantage to bolder and more powerful men. 

Athletic — strong; powerful. Took kept close to the 
wall. Hence the expression “fo take the wair came to mean to 
have the preference of. Of. Romeo and Juliet, I. i 15— “J will take 
fhe wall of any man or maid of Montague^s"' Potsferera —bullies ; 
bold, turbulent fellows. Oociced their hats in each other's faces— 
set the hats erect on their heads before each other, i.e., faced 
each other with an insolent and threatening air. Shoved— 
pushed. Kennel — (a form of canal) gutter ; the water-course 
of a street This word should be carefully distinguished from 
kennd meaning a house for dogs. The latter word ie derived 
from Lat eanisj a dog. 
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JSsJ/y— blusteringr, overbearing fellow. A mere bully — a mau 
nsolent and tyrannical but timid at heart. Bullies are men 
who terrorize over the weak and the timid by their bold 
insolent exterior but are really cowards at heart. Sneaked o/f— 
stole away without fighting; made off or slunk away timidly. 
Muttering that etc. — threateoing in an under-tone that he would 
take his revenge on another occasion. Pugnacious — disposed 
or inclined to fight. Encounter — conflict ; fight Duel — a 
single combat with deadly weapons between two persons for 
the settlement of some difference or quarrel touching a point 
of honour. The practice is believed to have originated in 
France during the days of chivalry. It made its way into 
England in the Middle Ages and continued down to the reign 
of George III. This barbarous practice has now become 
obsolete in England. N.B. One of the latest duels, recorded in 
history, was the one fought by the Duke of Wellington with 
the Earl of Wlnchelsea in 1829. Pitt, Castlereagh and 
Canning all took part in duels in their times. 

Ended in a duel — ^resulted in a single combat with deadly 
weapons between the two men. Behind Montague House — a 
reference to the secluded position of Montague House in those 
days. As duelling was forbidden by law, the duellists 
generally cbose the most unfrequented places. In paragmph 
S4, Macaulay has described that Montague House was situated 
north of Holborn almost beyond the limits of the town. So 
the neighbourhood of this house would be a convenient spot 
for fighting a duel. Wellington fought bis duel in Battersea 
Fields south of the Thames because it was then an unfrequent- 
ed quarter lying outside the limits of the town. 

If he was a mere Montague House — Expl. Macaulay 

describes in these lines the encounter between two quarrel- 
some and swaggering fellows when they met on the road 
Each wanted to keep as close to the wall as possible. They 
struggled with each other until the weaker man was pushed 
towards the gutter. If this man pushed down happened to be a 
coward who had merely assumed a bold and insolent air then 
he withdrew vowing vengeance on a more suitable occasion. 
But if he was of a fighting temper he would challenge his 
assaUant to a duel for the insult. The casual encounter thus 
resulted in a single eombat with deadly weapons fought in 
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secluded quarters like the neighbourhood of the Montague 
House. 

Paragraph 91. The houses were not numbered. Numbers 
would have been useless, for the common people could not 
read. Shops were known by painted signs. 

Were not numbered — did not bear any numbers as they do 
now. Advantage-- \xsB. Chairmen— men who carried sedan 
chairs. A sedan chair was a covered vehicle borne on poles 
by two men. These chairs were the usual means of convey- 
ance in towns from the 16th to the 18th century. Porters— 

carriers ; persons who carry loads or messages for hire ; I 

Errand hoys — messengers ; men engaged to carry a message 
or to do some odd jobs. A very small proportion— v^ry few. 
Distinguished— recognised. Painted figures painted on 

boards and hung at a prominent position over or near the 


[Page 149, Footnote— (1607-1745)— <i tainoiis Fnglibh satirwt and 
poet ; author of 7h/es o/* a Qidliver's Travdft sLin\ other works. Cify 
Shofver^one of Swift’s poems. The reference to the following lines :— 


“Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 

And bear their trophies with them as they go : 

Filths of all hues and odours seem to tell. 

What street they sailed from by their sight iiml smell. 
They as each torrent drives, with rapid force, 

P>om Smithfield or 8t’ Pulehre’s shape their course, 
-Vnd in huge confluence joined at Knowhill ridge, 

Fall from the conduit prone to Hoi born Bridge. 
Sweepings from butchers’ stalls, dung, guts and blood. 
Drowned puppies, stinking sprats, uU drenched in muc 





John Gay (1685-1752) was a famous English poet. His best 
known works were Beggar's Opera'' and the Fables. Trivia — poem 
on walkiniif the streets of London. The reference is to the following lines— 

“Let due civilities be strictly paid, 

The wall surrender to the hooded maid 

But when ike hdly with assuming pace 

Cocks his broad hat^ edged round with tarnished lacc, 

Yield not the way ; defy his strutting pride 
And thrust him to the muddy kennel's side ; 

He never turns ogam nor dares oppose. 

But mutters coward curses as he goes,*^ 

Johnson-^x. Samud Johnson, tide ante. “His mother said that when 
she lived iu London there were two sorts of people, those who gave the wail 
and dmse who took it,--'tiie peaceful and the quarrelsome. When hd 
visited her at Lichfield she askedhim to which sort he belonged^^^ji^mon^] 
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doors. (Jay— showy; brilliant. 6froto#7ws— fantastic. Aspect-- 
appearance. Oharing Cross— See notes on paragraph 83. White 
chapel — in the eastern districts of London. Endless succession 
of Saracens' Heads etc, — countless shops and taverns bearin(r 
such signs. 

Saracens' Heads— The word ‘Saracen’ was formerly used of 
the Arabs of the earlv days of Islam ; afterwards it came to be 
used of the Mahomedans generally especially of the Turks. 
A Turk’s Head or a Saracen’s Head was in former, times a 
very common sign for shops or inns. Dr. Johnson and his 
friends used to meet at Turk’s Head. Royal Oafc«— This sign 
was very popular in Charles II’s reign because after his 
defeat at Worcester in 16§1 he had escaped from Cromweirs 
soldiers by hiding himself in an oak tree. Blue Bears, and 
Golden Lambs — Those were other popular signs in those days. 
Golden Lamb might contain a reference to the gold ram that 
carried Phrixus to Colchis and whose fleece became the 
subject of the Argonautic Expedition. Disappeared — ceased to 
be displayed before the shops. Direction— guidanee. When 
they were no longer etc, — When by reason of the spread of educa- 
tion, common people could make out the houses by the names 
or the numbers they bore. 

Paragraph 92. As the streets were not lighted iti was 
difficult and dangerous to walk them in the dark. They were 
infested by thieves, robbers and by bands of wild young men 
belonging to the upper classes. The favourite pastime of these 
upper-class ruffians was to break windows, assault innocent 
passers-by and insult pretty women. The law provided for a 
body of a thousand watchmen to keep the peace. But they 
never cared to perform their duties. 

Wh&n the evening closed in — when the darkness of evening 
covered the town. Closed in — approached ; enclosed. Oatret 
7 vindow 8 — top-floor windows. Pails tubs or vessels containing 
filth and dirty water. Were emptied— had their contents thrown 
on the ground. With little regard cte.— without any considera- 
tion lor the persons who might be walking along the streets. 
Braises— contusions ; injuries caused by blunt or heavy instru- 
ments. Were of constant occurrence— ocexmed very frequently. 
The streets were dark. So predestrians hurt themselves by 
striking against invisible obstacles. Till the Iasi year of the 
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reign — Street'ligrhtmgr was introduced in London in 1684. 
In the following paisgraph, Macaulay describes the introduction 
of this reform. Profound — deep. Plied their trade — carried on 
their business ; practised their profession. With imjmnittt^ 
without any fear of punishment; securely. Another dose of 
ruffians — not professional thieves and robbers but drunken 
youths of good families bent on mischief. Favourite amusemeni 
— pleasant sport or pastime. Dissolute — vicious; debauched, 
^toa^ger— walk with a defiant and insolent air; bluster. 
Sedans — See notes on chairmen in the previous paragraph. 
Upsetting sedans — turning over the chairs and throwing their 
occupants on the ground. Offering rude caresses — making 
vulgar and violent love to. Caress — kiss : fondling touch. 

Several dynasties of these tyrants— different generations of 
such ruffians ; bands of such dissolute young men bearing 
d iff erent names at different periods. These dissolute youths 
ruled the streets of London like kings : so the mock-heroic 
use of the word ‘dynasties’. Domineered — ruled insolently and 
arbitrarily ; exercised tyrannical power. The Miens— the name 
assumed by bands of dissolute youngmen who swaggered 
about the streets of London at night assaulting innocent men 
and insulting women. Tityre Tks— fashionable rowdies of the 
London streets at the end of the 17th century. The term is 
based on the first line of the first eclogue of Virgil — “Tityre tu 
etc.” Tityrus is the name of a wanton shepherd in Virgil’s 
eclogue. Had given place — had been succeeded by. Hectors — 
from Hector, the name of the Trojan hero in the Iliad; Wuies ; 
blustering turbulent fellows. Succeeded— followed. Scourers— 
one who scours or roams the streets at night ; this was the 
name assumed by bands of young scoundrels in the latter 
part of the 17th century who roamed the streets of London 
and committed various kinds of mischief. “Shadwell in his 
play The Seourers makes one of the characters say, ‘Why, 
I know the Hectors, and before them the Muns and the Tityre 
Tua”’ — iSalmon). 

Nicker — a night-brawler, who, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
rowned about London by night, amusihg himself with breaking, 
people's windows with half-pence. Hasecubite — one of a band' 
of dissolute youngmen who swaggered about the streets at 
night during tiie closing years of the 17th centary, insulting 
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passers-by, breaking windows etc. Dreaded name— the very 
name Mohawk would awaken feelings of terror. Mohawk — the 
name griven to certain ruffians who infested the streets of 
London dupingr the latter part of the 17th century. They were 
so called frdm the nation of Indians of that name in America. 
Dreaded name of Mohawk — ^Macaulay is possibly thinkinpr of 
Gay's lines on these ruffians ; — 

‘‘Who has not heard the scourer's midnight fame ? 

Who has not trembled at the Moliawk’s name?” 

Machinery — arrangement. Keeping the peace — preserving 
law and order and preventing disturbances and breaches of 
law. Common Council— the council of a city or corporate town 
empowered to frame bye-laws for the administration of the 
affairs of the city. The Common Council of London consists 
of two houses, the upper composed of the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen elected for life and the lower of the representatives 
of the citizens elected annually. Provided — laid down. On the 
alert — on the watch ; keeping a careful look-out. Take his turn 
of duty — alternately perform this duty one after another. 
Executed — given effect to ; administered. Summoned ordered 
or called out for the purpose. Tipple— mixi]^e in drinking. 
Pace the streets — go the rounds as watchmen. 

Paragraph 93. Edward Homing obtained a charter 
for lighting the streets of London in the last year of Charles IPs 
reign. IJe arranged to place a light before every tenth house 
from Lady Day to Michtclmas on moonless nights. The 
proposal met with as much encouragement as opposition. 


aVe 151. Footnote- OfdhuM ( 1 erilJ-lGSD-a poet ; author of some odes 
and poems in imitation of the Latin writers. 

Homan poet ; his '‘Satires are his finest works, bhadwell (1 Wl-L) a poet 
and dramatist ; his drama Scourers' appear^ in It way be 

suspected was a staunch republican he rendered himadt 

obnoxious to the (^avaliers and ran the nsk of aswssinataon after the 
Restoration. ruffians who were a nuisance. NoMe U^^Par^^ 

Lost 1, 498-502, describing the followers of Mial. Sane of 
men ; Belial is introduced into Paradm Lost as one of the foUowei-s of 
Satan. He represents the spirit of self-indulgence and sensual pleasure.] 

* IPage 152. Footnote-Sb^^wottr'a Lowdo«-Roj^ Seymour was 
pseud^ym adopted by an editor of Stow s of l/wAon that 

appeaim in the 17th ceiituiy.] 
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The police of London— the administration of the municipal 
laws and regrulations of the city. --civil administration ; 

city administration (Gk. polis, a city). As Salmon says 
''Macaulay uses the word several times in this chapter 
in the sense of civil administration, enforcement of law 

(never in the sense of policemen). Aided as much people-- 

made the citizens as much comfortable. Revolutions of much 
etc. — sudden and total changres of much grreater note. Which has 
perhaps etc. — This change, though apparently slight and trivial, 
contributed more to the comfort of the citizens than mightier 
changes that figure prominently in history. Ingenious— eleyer ; 
skilful. Projector — one who forms a clever scheme or design : 
inventor. The word is now commonly used contemptuously 
of an author of wild, impracticable designs. Letters patent— a, 
document from the crown conferring on a person any right 
or privilege ; charter. Conveying to conferring on him. 
Term — period. Exclusive sole. Undertook— agreed. Moderate 
consideration— small payment; modest return (in money). 
Michaelmas— the feast of St. Michael, the archangel. It falls on 
the 29th September. Lady Day— the day of the annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary. It is celebrated on the 25th Man^h From 
Michaelmas to Lady Day — i.e., for six months in the year. All the 
year round — through the whole year and not for six months 
only. From dusk to daion— through the whole night from 
evening to morning. Blazing with a splendour — shining with 
a brilliance. ^ 

La Hogue— a naval battle fought off the coast of France in 
1692 in which the French fleet was completely defeated by the 
English. The news of this victory was received in England 
with great rejoicings and public illuminations were held to 
celebrate it. It was on receipt of the news of this victory that 
Queen Mary (William Ill’s wife) announced her intention of 
completing the palace that Charles II had begun at Greenwich 
so that it might be used as a place of refuge for disabled 
sailors. This was the origin of the famous Greenwich 
Hospital 

Blenheim— a village in Bavaria where the French army 
under Tallard was completely routed by Marlborough andgir 
Prince Eugene in 1704 during the War of the Spanish Success 
aion. It was one of the greatest victories won by the English 
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over the French on the Continent and shattered the prestige 
of French arms. The victory at Blenheim was celebrated In 
England with public rejoicings including illumination. The 
battle of Blenheim is the “famous victory” of Southey's poem 
'‘'After Blenheim. ' 

May perhaps smile to think of— may be inclined to think very 
lightly of. Olimmered fcefeij/— burned dimly. During a small 
part of one etc — The lamps were lighted only on moonless 
nights for six months only ; besides they burned only from six 
to twelve and not during the whole night. Those who now see... 
one night in three — In modern times the streets of London are 
more brightly lighted during the whole night throughout the 
year than on the past occasions even of public illuminations 
to celebrate memorable victories like those of La Hogue and 
Blenheim. Those, who are familiar with this modern system 
of brilliant lighting will think meanly of Heming's lamps that 
burned dimly before every tenth dooi for a few hours in one 
night out of three Mark how Macaulay pointedly draws 
attention to the scantiness of the arrangement for lighting. 
Heming's lamps burned dimly in front of ererg tenth door^ 
not all hours of the night but for a fe^o hours, and not every 
night of the year but one in three nights. His contemporaries — 
men of his age. Scheme-^ design; project. Enthusiastically 
applauded-- warmly praised (by some men). Furiously attacked 
"“Strongly condemned (by others). Friends of improvement — 
lovers of progress. Extolled— \oud\y praised ; highly applaud- 
ed. Greatest of all etc.— the man who has rendered the greatest 
service or conferred the highest benefit on the city. 

Boasted tnwewfion®— vaunted performances : contrivances 
of which people make so much. Archimedes (287-212 B.O.) — 
the greatest Creek scientist of ancient times. He was the 
inventor of an ingenious screw for raising water, named after 
him Arohimedian screw. He discovered besides the useful 
principles of the lever and of specific gravity. Achievement— 
performance. The man — i.e.. Heming. Nocturnal dark- 

ness of night. Noon day — i.e f bright light of mid* day. Whai, 
they asked noon day^—ExpV Macaulay describes in this 

S itence bow Heming's proposal of lighting the streets of 
ndon was viewed by his supporters. They praised him 
very highly— indeed in extravagant terms. They held that his 
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project of lifirhting tho streets of London and turning the dark- 
ness of night into noon-day light was a much greater per- 
formance than the inventions of the Greek scientist 
Archimedes of which men make so much. Eloquent eulogies — 
fervent praise. Darkness— ‘used in a two-fold sense : (1) dark- 
ness of night, (2) ignorance and av^sion to progfress. 
Undefended — unsupported. In spite of these eloquent etc . — 
Though Heming's proposal was strongly supported and 
extravagantly praised by some men yet it was not without its 
opponents. There were some men averse to progress who 
condemned the proposal preferring that the streets should 
remain dark at night. There were fools in that an instance 
of what Matthew Arnold would call Macaulay's want of 
urbanity. Mackiulay has no patience or toleration for those 
whose views differ from his. He does not hesitate to condemn 
them in uncivil language. 

The new light— the name given in those times to Heming's 
lights. Strenuously — zealously ; obstinately. Vaccination — the 
practice of innoculating persons with the cow-pox for the 

purpose of securing them immunity form small-pox ; t 

It was discovered by Jenner, an English physician, towards 
the end of the 18th century. Vaccination began to be prac- 
tised in England early in the 19th century but was not made 
compulsory before 1853. As vaccination bad been introduced 
into England Only a few years before the publication of 
Macaulay’s History, it was natural that there should be a 
powerful body of opinion against this practice. N.B. It should 
be also remembered “ that though Macaulay condemns the 
opponents of vaccination of his day as fools, there are still 
some highly qualified medical men who do not acknowledge the 
utility of vaccination Bailroads—The first railway was opened in 
England in 1825. The next railway, that between Manchester 
and Liverpool, was opened in 1^*29. Though the opponents of 
railroads are called fools by Macaulay yet some great English 
authors did not view them with favour. The poet Wordsworth 
opposed the introduction of railway into the lake district. 

Anterior — prior. Age anterior to the dawn of history — pr^ 
historic age. The plough — This was an improvement on thw 
older method of cultivation with the spade and the hoe. 
Alphabetical tcriting — writing with th6 help of the letters of 
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the alphabet Alphabetical writinsr developed out of picture- 
writing that prevailed in pre-historic times. The letters of 
the alpabet stand as symbols of sounds, but the figures 
in picture-writiog stand as symbols of ideas. The best 
illustration of picture-writing is the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
The Greeks were the first people in Europe to learn the use 
of the alphabet. They derived it from the Phcrnioians. There 

were fooU alphabetical writing — Expl. In this sentence 

Macaulay expresses his scorn of those men who opposed 
Heming's proposal of lighting the streets of London at night. 
The proposal was an eminently reasonable one. It was ex- 
pected to prove convenient to everybody. Yet some people 
out of sheer folly opposed it simply because it was a new 
thing. There have been such fools in every age. As Heming's 
project had its opponents in the 17th century, so vaccination 
and railroads, that have proved such invaluable blessings to 
men, had their foolish opponents when they were first sought 
to be introduced in the 19th century. We are also certain 
that in pre-historic times the introduction of the plough and 
alphabet writing must have been foolishly opposed in certain 
•quarters. The fact is that in every age there have been men 
who have opposed the most beneficial reforms on the simple 
ground that they are new experiments. Extensive districts — 
large parts of the town. 

Paragraph 94. The district of Whitefriars stood on the 
confines of the Temple and the City. It was originally a 
monastery inhabited by Carmelite Friars. It afforded an 
asylum to insolvent debtors but in course of time it became 
a refuge of the worst criminals of the town. The utmost 
lawlessness prevailed in this quarter. Warrants from the 
highest courts of justice could not be executed without the 
help of a company of musketeers. 

We may easily imagine etc, — From the above description of 
the respectable quarters of the City, one can easily understand 
bow deplorable and terrible must have been the condition 
of the districts inhabited by the poorer and criminal section 
gf the society. State of the condition of the districts. 

9uitca8ts of society— men who were outside the pale of society ; 
the scum or the dregs of the people. Scandalous pre-eminence — 
shameful notoriety. Confines — border. Templeton the 
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Thames south o! Fleet Street and to the east of Somerset 
House. The two Inns of the Court, Inner Temple and Middle 
Temple, are situated in this quarter. In the thirteenth century-^ 
the Whitefriars' church was founded in 1241. House — religi- 
ous establishment ; monastery. Carmelite Friars — an order 
of mendicant friars named from Mount Carmel where it was 
first established in 1156 Heing persecuted by the Saracens 
they migrated to Europe where they founded churches and 
monasteries in various countries. Distinguished hu their white 
floods— The Carmelite monks are commonly called Whitefriars 
on account of the white cloak worn by the members of this 
order. Hood — ‘covering for head and neck, whether part 
of cloak or separate”— (Oxford Dictionary.) JVsc»«c/— properly 
boundary or limit ; hence a district or area within certain 
boundaries. 

Reformation— See notes on paragraph 65. Sanctuary — a 
church or other holy place that afforded a safe refuge to 
criminals. Since the days of the Emperor Constantine certain 
churches were, in Catholic countries, set apart as asylums for 
criminals from the hands of justice. In England down to 
the Reformation, any person who bad taken refuge in a 
sanctuary was secured against punishment except when 
charged with treason or sacrilege. Ily an Act, passed in the 
reign of Jmes I, the privilege of sanctuary for crime was 
abolished. But sanctuaries for debtors continued to exist in 
or about London till 1697. Ctimtnafs— offenders against law : 
persons guilty of any offence. Retained — continued to enjoy. 
Profecftffg— sheltering. The privileges of sanctuary, enjoyed 
by Whitefriars, were derived from the religious establishment 
of the Carmelite P'riars, founded there in 1241. James I con- 
firmed them by a charter in 1608. It has been pointed out 
above that these privileges were abolished in 1697. 

Insolvents — persons unable to pay their debts. From cellar 
to garret— from the ground-floor to the attic. A cellar is a 
vault on which a house stands. It is generally used for 
storing lumber or other articles : in the overcrowded parts 
of towns, the cellars are used as dwalling-plaoes by very poor 
people, [cellar, n. underground room— Oxford Dieteonoryl. 
[garret, n. Room on top floor, room partly or entirely in roolL 
attic — Oxford DiedionaryX Knaves — rogues ; scoundrels : sol 
• lOerely insolvent debtors but criminals guilty of very serious 
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offences. lAbwiines—r^es ; dissolute or lioentious men. 
Ai^lwm — place of refuge or shelter, ii&andoned'-'depraved ; 
wicked. CivU pouter— authorities entrusted with the duty of 
the administration of the town ; magistrates. Civil — as opposed 
to ecclesiast^al, 

Ketp order — ^preserve peace and public tranquillity. Swarming 
— ^abounding ; thickly peopled. Resort — haunt. Emancipated — 
freed. Restraints — bonds. Who wished to he emancipated etc , — 
lawless men who desired to escape the punishment for their 
crimes. Immunities— exempiion from the penalties provided 
by law ; special privileges. Legally belonging to the place — 
which the place could rightfully claim ; which had been con- 
ferred on the place by a charter. JSSrtended— applied. Though 
the immunities though the place could according to a royal 
charter provide a safe asylum for only insolvent debtors. 

persons guilty of fraud ; swindlers ; iptCFf? l False 
witnesses— persons guilty of bearing false witness or perjury ; 

I Forgers— jfiTSona 

guilty of making counterfeit documents ; I High^ 

waymen — ^persons who commit robbery on the public road; 
robbers ; l Found refuge there — obtained a safe asylum 

at this place. 

'^Rescue "' — a legal term for the liberation of a prisoner from 
lawful custody by force or other illegal means. At the cry of 
*Rescud*—as soon as a prisoner arrested by the police shouted 
for rescue. Bullies— Bee notes on paragraph 90. Termagant — 
boisterous ; turbulent. Hags—ngfij old women. Spits— long, 
pointed rods on which meat is roasted. Broowwticft— ‘the stick 
or handle of a broom. A broom is a brush with a long handle 
for sweeping floors. Poured forth etc, — came out in large 
numbers, rn^ruder— unwelcome visitor, the law-officer who 
bad entered Whitefriars to arrest a criminal. Fleet Street — 
the well-frequented public road close to Whitefriars. It 
connects the Strand with Bridge Street. Hustled— roughly 
handled. Sfnjoped— robbed of his clothes. Bumped upon— 
^soused 5 was given a ducking. The intruder was fortunate etc.— 
*The inmates of the district, men and women, attacked the bw^ 
officer with such weapons that they could lay their hands on. 
The poor fellow was roughly handled* had his clothes stripped 
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from his body and had the pnmp tamed on him. He had 
arood reason to consider himself fortunate if he could wit^ 
his bare life escape into Fleet Street— where he was safe 
agrainst the pursuit of his assailants. 

Ohief Justice — the chief judge of the King’s Benob Division 
of the High Court of Justice. Executed— -given effect to. 
Company of musketeers — party of soldiers. Musketeers — soldiers 
armed with muskets. Relics — traces. Barbarism— mde and 
uncivilised condition. Darkest historical periods 

of gross ignorance and misrule. Relics of the barbarism etc.— 
state of things characteristic of extremely rude and uncivilised 
societies. Within a short walk within a few steps of; 
close to. It has been pointed out before that the district of 
Alsatia or Whitefriars was situated close to the Temple. 
Ghambers — the rooms where professional men especially law- 
yers conduct their business. In, this sense the wond is 
generally used in the plural. Where Somers was studying history 
and law— The lawyers have their chambers in the Temple. 
<S^om6raU652-1716)— a famous English lawyer and statesman. 
He studied law at Middle Temple and was one of the ablest 
defenders of the seven bishops in 1688. He presided over 
the drafting of the Declaration of Rights and became Lord 
Chancellor of England in 1697. Macaulay was a staunch 
admirer oLLord Somers ; he held Somers to be not only one 
of the greatest lawyers of the day but also a great statesman. 
Was studying history and law — because Somers was well versed 
in constitutional law which requires a thorough mastery of 
history. 0/1 What Macaulay says of him in Chapter VIII of 
his History— “The importance of obtaining his (Somers’s) 
services had been strongly represented to the Bishops by 
Johnstone; and Pollexfen, it is said; had declared that no man 
in Westminster Hall was so well qualified to treat a historical 
and constitutional question as Somers.” 

Ohapd — a church attached to a palace or a corporation. 
The reference is to the chapel attached to Lincoln’s Inn where 
Tillotson officiated as the minister. Tillotson—See notes on 
paragraph 58* Coffee house — a house of entertainment where 
guests are provided with coffee and other refreshments. The 
coffee houses of those times held a position somewhat resem* 
bling that of the piodern clubs. Macaulay describes the coffee 
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houses at length in paragraph 99 of this chapter. Dryden — 
the greatest English poet of the day ; see notes on paragraph 
18. Dryden frequented WilFs coffee house at Covent Garden 
within a very short distance from Whitefriars Passitig judgment 
etc, — criticising the merits of literary works. Playe — dramas. 
The Jtall — The Royal Society was originally located at Grqsbam 
College, Bishopsgate in the city. After the fire of London the 
society held its sittings at Arundel House on the Strand till 
1667 when it returned to its original home. It was removed 
to Somerset House in 1 780 and since 1857 it has occupied 
rooms in Burlington House, Piccadily. Macaulay is thinking 
of the location of the Royal Society at Arundel House on the 
Strand because it was within a short distance from White- 
friars, Eoyal Society — the famous society in London for 
scientific research. It was founded in 1660 and received a 
royal charter two years later *A fellowship of this society, 
indicated by the letters F. R. S., is the highest distinction 
that a scientist can achieve. 

Astronomical system— theories about the motions qf the 
heavenly bodies. Newton made valuable reserches in 
Astronomy to establish his laws of gravitation. Isaac Newtou 
<1642 -'1727) — the greatest mathematician and scientist of the 
age. His greatest discovery was the law of gravitation. He 
had to his credit a number of other discoveries in Mathematics 
and Optics. Principia, Newton's greatest work, was submitted 
to the Royal Society in 1686 and published the following year 

Such relics Isaac Expl. Macaulay vividly 

contrasts two sides of 17th century London life wild law* 
lessness and barbarism in some areas of London by the side 
of the pursuit of culture and knowledge in neighbouring 
areas. The district of Whitefriars abounded with criminals 
of the worst type. It was, indeed, a place where men were 
still in a rude, savage state, untouched by the refinements of 
civilisation Very close to this den of savage crimihals 
were places which were the haunts of men of literature and 
culture. Within a stone’s throw was the Middle Temple 
where Somers, a distinguished lawyer, carried on his studies 
in history and law. Very near also were the chapel 
of Lincoin’s Inn where Tillotson, a famous olergytuatt, 
preached on moral and religioiis snbjeots ; Will’s eoffee housa* 
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where Dryden, the grreatest poet and dramatist of the age, 
•discussed the literary merits of poems and plays; and 
Arundel House where the sittmgrs of the Royal Society were 
held and such momentous subjects as Newton^s law of gravi- 
tation and motions of heavenly bodies were discussed. Men, 
like Somers, TiUotson, Dryden and Newton, were engaged in 
the pursuit of law, religion, literature and science — that 
contributed to the highest culture and refinement of the 
human mind. The inhabitants of Whitefriars, on the other 
hand, were still steeped in acts of wicked and savage 

lawlessness. 

s*- 

Paragraph 95. The two chief centres of attraction in 
London were the Palace and the Exchange, the one a centre 
of fashionable life and the other that of commercial life. The 
influence of the Palace declined after the Revolution because 
candidates for honours and offices knew that these favours 
could be granted by the ministers and not by the King. The 
■change, introduced by the Revolution, was completed during 
the reign of the first two Georges. These German princes 
on account of their birth and training and ignorance of the 
English language could not happily accommodate themselves 
to their position as the heads of English Society. 

Two jsiiies — viz., London and Westminster; the City 
proper was the centre of commerce, and Westminster was 
the centre of fashionable life. Made ttp-- constituted ; formed. 
The capital of England — London, the capital of England, consists 
of two towns — the city that has grown round the business 
centre and Westminster that has grown round the royal 
palace and seat of government. Had its own centre of attraction 
— had its different point of concentration or centre which 
•drew people around it. The metropolis of commerce^the town 
that was the seat of trade or business activity. Convergence 
— meeting ; concentration. Exchange^ih^ Royal Exchange ; 
see notes on paragraph 83. Metropolis of /osMon— Westminster 


(Page 155, Footnote— — Jo^ Stowe was a famouH author and 
histodan of the 17th century. ^ His best known work was 8wvey of 
London'* published in 3598. It is a detailed work on the topography of 
London in his ShadttMsxi English poet ; see notes on paragraph 92. 
JSguire of Alsahar-ono ot Sbadwell’s djamas published in im Msatia-- 
was a cant name * for. WhitefriarB. wafd*8 Imdcti notes on, 

paragraph 78,] 
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the tom inhabited by men of rank and of good social position. 
The^ Palace — Whiteh^l was the palace of the English Kings 
until it was burned down in 1691. After its destruction by 
fire, St. James's became the principal London residence of the 
English Kings. Influence — authority ; ascendancy. The Bevoln- 
Hm — Bee notes on paragraph 10. Completely altered— ehtaxged 
entirely^ The court— ihe Palace, i,e., the King. Gompldely 
aliered etc, — i.e., the palace ceased to be tlie centre of attrac- 
tion for men of rank and position. 

The Ret)olution classes of society — ExpL Macaulay is 

epeaking of the decline in the power and influence of the 
English King. The Revolution of 1688 effected a great change 
in the power and prestige of the King. Formerly the King 
exercised a vast political authority. He had, moreover, a direct 
hold upon the higher classes of society by the power he 
enjoyed of granting offices and honours. This power of 
patronage passed from the King to his ministers after the 
Revolution. For, though the King formally bestowed offices 
and honours, his ministers actually selected the persons on 
whom such patronage would be conferred. By degrees — 
gradually. Discovered — ^found. In his individual capacity — by 
reason of his personal authority; personally without con- 
sulting his ministers. Ead very little to give — enjoyed very 
little patronage ; could not bestow any office or rank. Coronets 
— properly small crowns, i.c., head-dresses worn by princes 
and nobles ; hence ranks in the peerage. Garter— properly a 
band used to fasten the stocking on the leg. Hence the ba^e 
of the highest order of knights in Great Britain called the 
Order of the Garter because the emblem of this order is a dark 
blue ribbon edged with gold worn on the left leg below the 
knee. It is the most coveted distinction to which an English 
nobleman can aspire. The order is said to have been founded 
by Edward m and is confined to only twenty-six members 
besides the princes of the blood royal. Bishoprics— i.e.^ 
promotion to the see of a bishop. Lordships of the Treasury— 
offices of the lords of the Treasury ; see notes on paragraph 
38. TMerskips of the Exchequer — the situationa of the Tellers 
of the Exchequer. The Tellers of the Exchequer were four 
in number ; their duties were to receive money payable to tbo 
King, and to pay all money payable by the King. These ofGoos 
were abolished in 18S4 and the duties of the tellers are notr 

S. P.~19. 
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performed by the Gomptroller-Qeneral of the reoeipt and 
issue of exchequer. 

Charges — offices ; situations. Stud — stable. Charges *» the royal 
stud — The reference is to the office of the Master of the Horse. 
He is the third gfreat officer in the Engrlish court and has the 
management of the royal stables and horses and exercisea 
authority over the pages, grooms and footmen. In solemn 
processions he rides next to the sovereign. Bed-chamber — The 
reference is to the officers of the royal household called Lords 
of the Bed'Chamber. See notes on paragraph 38. Bestowed — 
oonferredf. Advisers— i e , ministers ; according to the English 
constitution the ministers are the official advisers of the King. 
Bed-chamber —Tho controversy over the Bed-chamber question 
had occurred shortly before the publication of Macaulay’s 
History. When after the fall of Melbourne ministry in ISSO* 
Peel was invited to accept office he asked tlie young queen 
Victoria to dismiss those ladies of the bed-chamber who were 
the close relations of the former minister. As the Queen was 
unwilling to part with her friends, Peel declined to form a 
ministry. It was by degrees discovered e/c.— People gradually 
came to understand that the King enjoyed very little patronage 
and that honours and offices were not bestowed by the King 
personally^but by his ministers. Not merely public offices in 
the administration of the country but also situations in the 
royal household were at the disposal of the ministers. 

Every ambitious and covetous man — i.e., candidates for honour 
and emoluments. Covetous — avaricious ; greedy of gain. Con- 
sult Us own interest— promote his interest ; achieve Ms end. Far 
better— more effectively. Dominion — control. Cornish borough — 
a borough in Cornwall A borough is a town enjoying the 
privilege of sending representatives to Parliament 
is thinking of what were called “pocket boroughs” or “rotten 
boroughs” of the days preceding the Reform Bill of 1832. These 
were boroughs which had fallen into decay with greatly de- 
creased population though they retained the right of sending 
members to Parliament Old Sarum for example had no iu- 
habibmt though it returned two members to Parliament. The 
proinietors of these villages had therefore the right of nomi- 
nate any man they pleased, as thek members of Parliament. 
Tbia was a great political wrong. 
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By the Reform Act of 1832, fifty-six such boroughs^ re^** 
turning one hundred and eleven members were disfranchised^ 

Cornwall was notorious for containing a large number of 
such boroughs. The local magnates who controlled the 
elections of these boroughs were sure to have great influence 
with the ministers because the fate of the ministry depended on 
their own votes and those of their nominees. Good aervice^we- 
ful service. Ministry — body of ministers. Oriticod session — 
session in which the fate of the ministry hung in the balance ; a^ 
session in which the ministerial party narrowly ran the risk of 
being defeated or outvoted over a hotly debated question. A 
session is a period or term during which Parliament meets daily 
to transact business. 

N. B. The Parliamentary practice of England requires a 
ministry to resign when it is defeated or outvoted in the 
House of Commons. Because the defeat indicates that the 
ministers do not enjoy the confidence of the House. Therefore 
at the time of voting over a question on which the opinions 
of the House are almost equally divided, every vote is of great 
use. An influential man, who can under such circumstances 
by means of his own vote or that of his creatures whom he 
had returned from the pocket boroughs, help the ministers out 
of a defeat, has naturally a strong claim on their patronage. 

Mmow— (Fr. mignon, a darling ) originally a favourite ; 
now generally used to mean an unworthy favourite ; one who 
gains favour by flattery or other base means. Every ambiUous 

ond covetous of his prince — Expl This sentence occurs in 

connection with Macaulay's observations on the decline of the 
influence of the English King after the Revolution of 1688* 
The Revolution transferred political power from the crown to 
his ministers. Accordingly candidates for honours and offices 
sought to achieve their ends not by flattering the King and 
courting his favour but by rendering useful political services 
to the ministers in difficult hours. They knew that the King 
had very little to give. The best way of pleasing the ministers- 
was to give them political support. The man who sought for 
honours and offices, therefore bought up rotten boroughs in 
Oomwall and sent representatives from them to Parliament 
who helped the ministers by voting with them. The minister^ 
rewarded such useful political service by the grant of pafaxmage*. 
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chambers leadingr to the apartment oocupied 
by any great or powerful man where persons have to wait for 
audience. Oeorge the Mrat and George the Second — ^the first two 
Kingrs of the Hanoverian line, % a, the family to which the 
present Engrlish King* belongs. The former reigned from 1714 
to 1727 and the latter from 1727 to 1760. PTaZpoie— Sir Robert 
Walpole (1676-1746), a famous English statesman, who held 
the office of the First Lord of the Treasury from 1721 to 1742. 
The English Kings of those times being foreigners, ignorant of 
English ways, left him in sole charge of the administration. 
Thus Walpole became the first English Prime Minister 
though this office was not then officially recognised. He was 
an able statesman who by following an enlightened policy 
greatly developed English commerce. Pelham — Henry Pelham 
U696-1754), an English statesman, who became the First Lord 
of the Treasury in 1744 after Carteret's fall He continued to 
hold this office till his death in 1754. The present Cabinet 
system of administration was developed during the ministries 
of Walpole and Pelham. 

2^e daily crowd of courtiers etc. — The candidates for favours 
thronged every day. It was therefore in the antechambers etc . — 
For this reason the Palace of the English Kings ceased to 
attract crowds of visitors ; the seekers of favours transferred 
their attentions to the ministers. The same revolution — the 
Revolution of 1688 referred to above. Patronage of the state — 
help or favour conferred by reason of their administrative 
authority ; government support or favour. Gfrotifj/wflf— satisfy- 
ing. Predilections — liking. Several Kings^viz., George I and 
George II. They were Germans by birth and education and 
never felt quite at home in England. Habits — ways. Oradoas 
•and affable-^kuid and agreeable. Unfitted by their etc* — These 
German princes on account of their training and ways could 
not receive their English visitors in a pleasant manner. They 
were foreigners, «. 6 ., Germans by education and upbringing. 
So they could not easily adapt themselves to the English ways 
of life. 

H is dUa to be remarked etc* — Maoaulay suggests that the 
aoeession otthe Hanoverian dynasty after the death of Quean 
Aaua was an effect of the Revolution of 1688. This view can 
hajnittSed on the ground that the Revolution im^ed the 
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constitutional principle that the English nation had the right 
of choosing its soYereign irrespeotire of dynastic claims. The 
Act of Settlement of 1701 by which the English throne was 
settled on Sophia, Electress of Hanover and her descendants 
after Anne’s death, was only an application of this important 
constitutional principle. Bred — educated. On the Continent — 

George I was the Elector of Hanover in Germany. They had been 
horn etc. — George I was 64 years old when he came to England 
as its King. His son George U was then 31 years old. So 
both of them had their character and habits formed in a foreign 
country. At home — happy or comfortable. Inelegantly — 
without polish or grace. With effort — with painful labour and 
not with ease and naturalness. George T could not speak ’ 
English at all in the early years of bis reign and carried on 
communications with bis ministers in Latin. Our national 
manners etc — They never tned to le<irn or cultivate English 
ways and habits. The most important part of their duty — viz,, 
their duties as the constitutional kings of England. They 
performed better efc.— The performance of this duty consisted in 
simply not interfering with the decisions of their ministers,, 
their constitutional advisers. N B. ''George I could not speak 
English and all communications between himself and bis 
ministers were carried on in bad Latin. He, therefore^ set the- 
example, which all subsequent sovereigns have followed, oF 
abstaining from attending Cabinet meetings, when the discus- 
sion took place in a language unintelligible to him. Thia 
abstention had important constitutional results. The Cabinet, 
which for sometime had been growing independent of th» 
sovereign, became still more independent, especially as George' . 
knew no more of English ways than he knew of the English 
language, and was obliged to take most of the advice of hie 
ministers on trust” — Gardiner. 

They governed strictly according to iaw— They were nevei^ 
guilty of any unlawful or any unconstitutional conduct. The 
first gentlemen of the realm, the heads of polite society— Tbie in 
another of the functions of the English sovereigns, a social 
function. They serve as the models of correct conduct and 
gentlemanliness to polished society. Unbent — ^were freed from 
coustraint ; acted in a free and natural manner. Smell oirde-^ 
i^e,, the society of the few imtmate friends and reUtions they 
had in England. Where hardly an Snglish «te.-“whioh rarel^ 
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inoluded an Engrlishman* This implies that these Kings felt 
themselves to be strangers in a foreign land and could not 
count any Englishman among their intimate friends. Native 
iond— Hanover in Germany. The Act of Settlement of 1701 
included tihe condition that the Kings were not to leave the 
three kingdoms (England, Scotland and Ireland) without the 
consent of Parliament. This article was repealed in the first 
year of George Ps reign. Days of reception — ceremonial 
entertainments likeZaveaa. Mere matter o//bm~simp!y formal 
or a matter of external ceremony. Solemn — grave and cheer- 
less. Ceremony — function. As solemn a ceremony ’i.e.,«the 
entertainments had no life or gaiety in them ; they were utterly 
dreary and cheerless, because the Elings, with their German 
birth and training and ignorance of English ways, could not 
talk or mix freely with their English guests. 

Paragraph 96. But things were different in King Charles IPs 
time. The Palace was thronged with visitors. Candidates for 
honours and offices attended the court in large numbers and 
tried to win the good graces of the King and his mistresses. 
The King was accessible to everybody except the extreme 
Whigs. His liberal hospitality and gracious manners rendered 
hkn very popular. 

Not such was the court of Charles the Second’-i.e., the palace 
was Pronged with visitors during the reign of Charles IL 
WkUehaUSee notes on paragraph 31. jFbews— centre. 
Political intrigue — scheming and planning for political purposes ; 
(abstract for concrete) scheming politicians. Fashionable 
gaidy — gay and rich men of rank and fashion ; pleasuredoving 
persons belonging to the upper classes. Jobbing — corrupt 
transactions. To job is to turn public service to private 
advantage. coquetting ; love-making. Went on under 

his roof— were carried on in his palace. Half the jobbing and half 
etc. — The royal palace was the great haunt of the candidates 
for favours and the rakes of the capital. The former assembled 
there in large numbers in pursuit of their selfish schemes and 
the latter in search of pleasure. 

AfifreeflJZe— pleasing. obtain. Good offices'^good 

graces ; favour. Rise in the world^prosper ; advance himself 
In wealth and position. Without rendering etc. — without having 
done any good or benefit to the government. Without heinti 
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known etc , — though they were utter strangers to the 
ministers and never came in contact with them. So honours 
and offices came not as rewards of service to the government 
or the ministers, but as favours from the King. This courtier-- 
i.e„ one man. A courtier is one who frequents the court or the 
palace of a King; here it means a man who frequents the 
court to winsome favour for himself. Got a /Irigfo^e— obtained 
the command of a vessel in the navy. Frigate — See notes on 
paragraph 28. And that a company — Another man got the 
command of a company in a regiment, that is, he was appointed 
a captain in the army. 

The pardon of a rich offender — According to the law of 
England, the King possesses the privilege of granting pardon 
to any criminal. A rich man guilty of any serious crime 
engaged a courtier to obtain pardon for him. This man by 
bribing the King s mistresses or by other means was able to 
win this pardon for his employer Grown land — land or estate 
belonging to the King. A number of estates belongs to the 
British crown as bis private property ; these were formerly 
managed like private estates. These are now surrendered by 
the sovereign at the beginning of his reign in return for an 
allowance fixed at a certain amount for the reign by the 
Parliament. Easy— not heavy or burdensome; convenient 
conditions. A fourth, a lease of crown land etc , — Another 
man had lands from a royal estate let out to himself on a low 
rent Notified his pleasure — was pleased to declare. A briefless 
lawyer — a lawyer without any brief or practice. A brief is an 
abridged account of the facts of a case drawn up for the 
instruction of an advocate in conducting the proceedings in a 
court of justice. Should be made a judge — in England judges 
are recruited from the ranks of barristers. Libertine — 

licentious; dissolute. Baronet— one possessing a hereditary 

rank next below a baron ; a baronet is not regarded as a 
member of the peerage. This order was founded by James I 
in 1611. The baronet enjoys the privilege of prefixing Sir 
before his name. This title is hereditary in the case of 
baronets but not so in the case of knights. Peer— nobleman. 

The members of the five degrees of English nobility, duke, 
marquis, earl, viscount, baron, are called peers. Gravest— most 
solemn or thoughtful. Counsellors— e.dviBeTB, i,e., ministers^ 
The ministers of an English King are regarded as his oiNtf 
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oonstitational advisers. LMe murmuring — slight opposition or 
oomplaint. yielded ; acted as the King directed. 

Interest — considerations of self-interest; regard for one’s 
advantage or profit. Oonstant press of euttore— ceaseless crowd 
of petitioners or applicanls for favour. Press — crowd. Those 
gates stood always etc, — ee., no one was denied admittance into 
the palace ; every one had access to the King. The King kept 
open house etc, — The King was ready to receive and entertain 
visitors belonging to th() polite society of London at all hours 
of the day. To keep open house {or doors) is to entertain all 
comers, to be hospitable. The extreme Whigs only excepted— -oi^y 
politicians professing rabid Whig principles were denied! 
admittance into the palace. Charles ITs dislike for Whigs has 
been referred to in previous paragraphs. Hardly any gentleman 
etc, — any man of good social standing could easily have an 
access to the King : the King was readily accessible to every 
member of genteel society. Levee — a morning reception held 
by a prince or any other person of exalted rank. The word 
is now used to mean a public ceremony during which the 
sovereign receive^* visits from persons of rank and wealth 
who are entitled to this honour. 

Exactly — precisely. Imports — signifies ; means. Was exactly 
what ^e word efc.— The word levee means a morning reception 
because it is derived from the French verb lever, to get up or 
dress. The King used to receive visitors even on rising from 
bed. So at all hours of the day the King would receive and 
entertain guests. Levee properly means a gathering or 
assembly, superior rank or social position. Master-^ 

[Page 158, Footnote— Nathan Wright (1654—1721), a 
lawy^ end judge ; he was a junior counAel for the crowu against the 
jseven bishops in 1688 ; ho became lord keeper of the great seal and privV 
coundllw in 1700. He was diemissed from his office in 1705. North 
says it was through the intrigues of Jeffreys that Wright became a 
judge but it is difficult to see how this could be because JeSVeys died in 
a^ Wr^t became a judge in 1700. Thg reference is more probably 
to Sir Bober Wright, the lord chief justice, who had accompanied Jdfireya 
On western assize alter Monmouth’s reb^on. He was chief justice of 
Glamorgan in 3681 and was removed to King’s bench in 1685. Sir George 
iStet^-^16B3-l695) son of Sir William Savile ; he was created Earl of 
Tffttifay in 1679 and was eleijM to the rank of a Marquis in 1692 ; see 
n«yteB on Halito in pazagraph 59.] 
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the Kingr. Ofcot— hold idle or familiar talks ; WW? ^ » 
Wig — an artificial covering of hair for the head ; wigs were 
fashionable in the 17th and t8th centuries ; ( 

Oomhed — properly arranged. Note how Macaulay pictures- 
quely describes the morning occupations of the King. The 
combing of the wig and the tying of the cravat give us clear 
and vivid pictures of the King dressing himself. Oravat — a 
piece of muslin, silk or other stuff worn by men round the 
neck ; neck-cloth. “fastened. The Parfc—Hyde Park, the 
largest park in Loudon extending from Mayfair to Kensington* 
Gardens. The park is so named because it originally formed 
part of the manor of Hyde attached to Westminster Abbey. 
In the 17th century it was the great ‘ rendezvous of fashion 
and beauty.’* See Map of London. Properly — in due form. 

presented to the King. Hazard — a game at dice 
generally played for money. 

Might have the pleasure etc . — might enjoy the pleasure of 
listening to his stories. Which indeed he told remarkably well — 
f.€., Charles II was an excellent story-teller: his stories 
interested and amused everybody who listened to them. 
Worcester — In 1660 Charles n reached Scotland and hoping to 
recover his father’s throne with Scotch help he promised to 
introduce the Presbyterian form of worship into England. 
On this the Scotch took up arms to restore him to the throne 
of England, but were defeated at Dunbar in 1650. Another 
Scotch army with King Charles marched into England where 
they hoped to raise an insurrection in his favour. The Soots 
advanced as far as Worcester where they were completely 
defeated by Cromwell in 1651. Charles II escaped to FVance 
and had on one occasion to conceal himself on an oak tree to 
avoid capture by Cromwell’s soldiers. Stede prisoner — a man 
who is kept in confinement for political reasons. After hia 
arrival in Scotland Charles was to all practical purposes a 
state-prisoner in the hands of the Presbyterian party. 

Oanting’^oSiBoiiag pieV : shamming holiness ; hypocritical 
Jfeddltnp— interfering with things with which one has nothing to 
do : taking part in another man’s affairs in an offensive manner. 
This expression is used of the Scotch clergymen because thigr 
thrust their religious views into political questions. Th&f 
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wanted Charles 11 to acoeptFresbyterianisoi and to introduce 
h into Engfland as a condition of Scotch help for his restora- 
tion. The two adjectives ^"canting" and * meddling' are used 
to describe the Scotch Presbyterian clergy. They appeared 
to the King as hypocritical and as unduly interfering the 
political questions. In fact they promised the King help on 
condition that he would introduce Presbyterianism into 
England. This mixing up of poUtical and religious questions 
proved them not merely hypocrites but as meddlers in politics 
Preachers of Scotland — Scotch clergymen. It may easily be 
understood that Charles IT with his lax notions of morality 
and religion must have felt extremely uncomfortable in the 
‘Society of the rigid Scotch Puritans. 

Bystanders-- persons who stood near on the road or in 
the park to see the King pass. His Majesty —the title used of 
kings ; the reference is to King Charles II. Recognised — knew 
to be old acquaintances. Game in for a courteous word — were 
politely accosted by the King. Kingcraft— srX of government ; 
wise policy ; statesmanship. Father— GhsTles 1. Orandfathet — 
James L ITiis proved a far more successful etc, — Ezpl. This is 
Macaulay’s remark on the polite manners ol Eingr Charles TI. 
Whenever he saw any man on the road whom he recognised 
as an old acquaintance, he talked with him in a pleasant and 
<sourteoup manner. Such courtesy rendered ^im very popular 
with his subjects and won him their good will. This art of 
grovemment, ie., winning the hearts of men by courteous 
manners, he practised more successfully than his predecessors. 
It was for this reason that in spite of various shortcomings 
he was able to enjoy his throne in peace. James I and Charles I 
had never been so popular because they were wanting in 
such pleasing manners. .Jtutere— severe ; rigid. Bepahlicm 
— an advocate of a republican or commonwealth form of 
government. The Puritans of the period of the Common- 
wealth before the Restoration were republicans. They deeply 
hated monarchy because they held it to be tyranny. Marvd — 
Andrew Marvel (1621-1678), a well-known English poet and 
wit, distinguished for his spotless Integrity, During the 
Commonwealth he became assistant to Milton as Latin 
secretary. After the Restoration he represented Hull in 
Parliament and made his mark by his abuty and integrity. 
On one oooasion Charles H sent Danby to Marvel offering 
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him a lucrative post in the administration which Marvel at 
once refused. Danby then iitave Marvel to understand that 
the King* had sent him a thousand guineas as a mark of his 
esteem. Marvel refused thi^ present also, though on Danby's 
departure be sent to a friend lor the loan of a guinea. To 
resist the fascination — to withstand the spell of ; to avoid being 
charmed by. Affahility—conde&aensioii . courtesy. It was 

not easy affMlity’—even staunch republicans, like Andrew 

Marvel, could not fail to be charmed by the jolly spirits and 
•courteous manner of the King, though they were opposed to 
the monarchical form of government. Veteran Cavdier — old 
Royalist who had fought during the Civil War. Cavalier — 
See notes on paragraph 18. unrewarded ; un- 

•compensated. Sacrifices and services — the losses they had 
undergone and the battles they had fought to support his 
father's cause during the Civil War. N.B. The Royalists had 
suffered grievously both in person and property in supporting 
Charles Ps cause during the Civil War. Manj^ were slain and 
wounded in battles. Others had their property confiscated by 
the Commonwealth government after the war. The survivors 
ol these Cavaliers and their descendants had hoped at the time 
of the Restoration that they would receive ample compensation 
from Charles II for all their losses and sufferings. But they 
received no redress. This ingratitude of the King towards his 
lather’s faithful followers was one of the darkest blots on 
his character. Festering — rankling. During twenty years — t.e., 
since 1660. Was compensated— felt amply rewarded or repaid. 
TTottwrfs— received in battles in supporting his father’s cause. 
Sequestrations — confiscations. Kind nod — bow of recognition. 

bless you, my old friend"'— the most affable remark with 
which a King can accost his subject. 

It was not easy “6rod bless you, my old friend — ExpL 

Macaulay describes in this sentence bow Charles II^s courteous 
manners won him the good will of his subjects. The King’s 
manners were so polite and gracious that even rigid repub* 
lioane like Marvel could not help being charmed by them. 
The old Royalists nursed in their hearts a sense of bitter 
grievance against the King because he did not care to award 
them any compensation for the losses and sufferings they 
had undergone in supporting his father’s cause. But the King 
disarmed all their anger with a nod of recognition and a 
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kindly remark as he met them on the way. At this the sensei 
ol injustioe and wronsr that had been rankling in their heiuts 
for over twenty years disappeared in a moment. And they 
felt themselves amply repaid for what they bad done and 
suffered for his father. 

Paragraph 97, Whitehall was the great fountainhead 
of news. People resorfed to it in large numbers to learn the- 
latest information on important foreign and domestic political 
questions. Questions on foreign politics were openly dis- 
cussed. Important domestic problems were discussed in 
whispers and people drew their conclusions from the way 
in which the King spoke to his different piinisters. 

Staple— used in its older sense of a market or emporium. 
Intelligence — information. Fountain head — original source. 
Oallerie8-“he\l&, Presented the appearance o/*— looked like. 
Oluh room— the apartment in which a club meets. A chd} is 
an association of men who are in the habit of meeting together 
for the promotion of some common object, as social inter* 
course, literature, politics, sport etc. Different political parties 
have their different clubs. Anxious time'—i.e,, when the 
country is faced with a grave political problem. The galleries,., 
time- The halls of the palace were full of people anxious to* 
get the ^latest information about contemporary political' 
events ; just as in modern clubs men gather together to know 
and discuss the latest political happenings. The Dutch mail 
was in —letters from Holland had reached the town. Louis XIV 
was then engaged in an aggressive war against Holland and 
the mail would bring the latest intelligence (news) of the war. 
Tidings — news. Express — messenger sent on any special 
occasion ; courier sent to deliver important despatches. 
Express from France — The latest news from France was anxious- 
ly awaited, because Charles 11 was receiving a subsidy from^ 
Louis XIV of France and shaping his foreign policy to the 
dictates of the King of France. Louis XIV was engaged 
in an open hostility with Holland, and Charles II was, therefore,, 
inclined to support him. Parliament stood, however, in the 
way of the King. John Sohieshy — (1624 — 1696) the heroic^ 
IQing^ of Poland who defeated the Turks before the walla 
of Vienna and compelled them to raise the siege of the townr 
See notes on paragraph 18. 
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Doge-^n Italian word oorrespondine: to duke ; the ti^e 
•of the ohiet magistrates of the Republics of Venioe and Oenok 
•Oenoa—m northern Italy ; it was an independent Republic 
till it was added to France by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

4he Doge of Genoa woe really at Par/s— The reference is to the 
following event 'The Genoese in the same century experi- 
enced a great calamity. On the 18th of May 1684, their 
eapital was bombarded by the fleet of Louis XIV ; who felt 
his royal dignity offended by so small a people daring to 
resist his will. He demanded the establishment of a depot 
at Savona, to provision with salt and ammunition of war bis 
fortress of Casal de Monferrat The senate of Genoa refused 
their consent to an . establishment alike contrary to their 
neutrality and independence. The marquis de Siegnelay 
punished them by pouring on this city 14,000 bombs in three 
days; the public palace was more than half destroyed ; and 
the whole town would have been ruined, if the Doge had 
not consented to proceed to Paris with four senators to make 
his apology to the King." — Sismondi's Italian Eepublics. 
Theee — such questions of foreign politics. About which it was 
•safe etc, — ^no one was likely to offend anybody by discussing 
these questions openly. Subjects — i,e , questions on domestic 
politics. Ooncemiwg— regarding. Given in whispers — because 
the opinions expressed on these questions might give offence 
to men in power. Halifax — See notes on paragraph 59. Got 
ihe better been able to overcome. Rochester-— Lamenoa 
Hyde, Earl of Rochester (1641 — 1711), was the second son of 
the Earl of Clarendon. He entered politics early in his life 
and became privy councillor and First Lord of the Treasury 
in 1679. He rose to be the Lord President of the Council in 
1684. NJ3. In the concluding years of Charles IPs reign there 
were two parties in the court, one beaded by Halifax and 
the other by Rochester. Halifax strongly advised the King 
to summon a Parliament while the Earl of Rochester strongly 
opposed it. 

Was flkcre to be a Parliament ? — In 1684 this was one of the 
burning questions of the d^. No Parliament had been 
summoned after the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament in 
1681. The Statute repealing the Triennial Act in 1684 had 
provided that there should be no intermission of Farliametol 
tor more than three years. The views of the different parthW 
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in the court on this question are given in the previous note. 
Was the Duke of York etc.— The Duke of York was sent to 
Scotland as Loi^ High Commissioner. He went there to 
check the disturbances created in that country by the 
Covenanters, a partv of Scotch fanatics, who held episcopacy 
to be sinful. Monmouthsin illegitimate son of Charles II. 
See notes on paragraph 84. In consequence of the Tory 
re-action that set in after the suppression of the insurrection 
in Scotland, he was banished in 1679. He retired to Holland 
whence he shortly returned to England, but was deprived of 
all his offices The Hague— ‘the seat of the Dutch government 
in Holland Men tried to read the countenance of every minister — 
They tried to find an answer to these questions from the 
expressions of the faces of the ministers. Royal closet — the 
King’s private chamber. 

Auguries^—onginnliy the art of foretelling future events 
from the movements of birds that prevailed amongst the 
ancient Romans : hence signs ; indications. All sorts of auguri 
were Men formed various conjectures about the court 

of future events. Lord President-^n great officer of state in 
England in former times. His duty was to attend upon the 
sovereign, to propose business to the council, and to report 
to the sovereign the matters transacted there. Rochester was 
the Lord -President in the concluding years of Charles IFs 
reign. Honoured a jest — showed his favour of the Lord Privy 
Seal by laughing at his jest. Lord Privy Seal—ihe fifth great 
officer of state in England ; he applies the private seal to all 
grants and charters before they come to the great seal. This 
office was then held by Halifax. He was a man of polished 
wit and agreeable conversation. Hopes and fears — according 
as the indications were favourable or otherwise to the different 
parties, hsspired — suggested. SKgfef— trivial , of little importance. 
Indications — marks ; signs. Coffee houses— See notes on 

paragraph 94. From St James's to the Tower — throughout the 
whole length of the town from the west to the east St. 
James's marked in those times the western limits of West- 
minster and the Tower stood to the east of the City of 
London. 


Ilpage 161 , Footoote—ilre too numerous to so many t hat 

lbeyiMi|ui<)4Deeaameta^ Despaivhes^^-^-ommXh^^ 
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Paragraph 98. The coffee bouses of the age oould justly 
be called important political institutions. They were the chM 
organs for the expression of public opinion. 

N.B. ‘'27ie coffee-house was the Itneal descendant of the harheri' 
shops (monastic or lay\ the university dining and debating hatls, a/nd 
the taverns of the Middle Ages. Here had been the home of the 
idea; the 'baitingr-plaoe of wit\ the forge where the rough 
thought was welded into policy. Coffee was introduced into 
London in 1657 by a Turkish merchant who set up his coffee- 
house in Lombard Street, with a portrait of himself as a sign 
over the door. ‘That excellent, and by all physicians approved, 
China drink lea' was to be had, as well as‘Gophee', but the 
forme: was a ve*'~ expensive luxury as yet, and was regarded, 
much as liObacc vas on its introduction, as a medicine. Coffee- 
iiouses iplied rapidly, and soon each house had its 

c’ tincti» clieuiele— lawyers favouring one, politicians 

r lother . so f jrth. The famous ‘Wills’ ' in Covent Garden 
(the west corner of Bow Street) was patronised by Pepys and 
^Drrden. It was a home for scandal and lampoons. The host 
of the coffee-house hears all the town gossip, and to him natu- 
rally the visitor turns upon his entrance : ‘What news^have 
you, master?’ Politicians met here, but they had little circles 
or clubs of their own, and these met often in taverns. The 
Tory ‘October Club’ met in a tavern at Westminster ; the Whig 
‘Kitkat Club’ in a Strand tavern. Theologians and scientists 
did not disdain the coffee-house. Sir Isaac Newton repaired 
of an evening to the ‘Grecian’ ; and Laurence Sterne preached 
lay sermons there. Here is a handbill which extolled the 
virtue of coffee : 

biiuple, ianoccnt thing, and niiikc'' the heari lightsome; it m good 
against sore eyes, and the better if you hold jour head over it and lake iu 
the steam that way. It is good for a cough It is ox(*ellent to prevfnit and 
cure the dropsy, gout and seurvy'. 

Often coffee was cried down A satirist of the day wrote: 
‘These coffee men, these ‘sons of nought’, gave up the pure 
blood of the grape for a filthy drink— syrup of soot, essence 
of old shoes’. In 1667 some of the burghers complained of 


French ambassador in the court of Charles 11 aud J^esII. neresOp^ 
(1634-1689) a traveler and a politician. He entered Parliament in 1676* 
Bin ‘'Memoirs” appeared in 1734.J 
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a oaroen p arr, who sold coffee and offended them by the 
^stink^ while it was being manufactured.” The importance of 
the coffee-house is thus summed up by Defoe : 

*‘The beat company (after the play) ^i:enerally 12:0 to Tom’s or WillsV 
eoffbo-houae near adjoining;, where there in playing at picqnet and the best 
of conversation till midnight. According to a contemporary, a wan h 

sooner asked about his Coffee-house than about his Lodgings They 

smoke Tobacco, game, and read papers of intelligence; here they treat of 
matters of state, make Leagues with Foreign Ibrinccs, bn^ak them again, and 
transact affairs of the lost consequence to the whoF world”— 

mm). 

Dismissed — done with. Cursory mewfton— hasty or alight 
notice. Must not he dismissed etc, — i.e,, the subject deserves 
exhaustive treatment. Not improperly— justly. Political ins- 
fifafioa— society or organisation for promoting political objects 
or ends ; organisations for expressing the views of the public 
on questions of government and of public policy. No Parliament 
had sat for years— Charles II's third Parliament or Oxford Parlia- 
ment as it was called— had been dissolved in 1681 after only a* 
week’s sitting. Municipal council of the City — the common ooun- 
< 3 il of the City of London. Had ceased to speak the sense of the 
ciiieens — did not reflect the views of the London public on 
<][uestions of public policy. The reference is to the forfeiture 
of the charter of the City in 1683 and the filling up of all the 
corporation offices with Tories. As the Whigs exceeded the 
Tories both in number and influence, the views of the remo- 
delled corporation could not represent the opinions of the 
bulk of the London citizens. Harangue — ^'speech to an assem- 
bly ; loud or vehement address” — {Oxford Dictionary). Besdutions 
—decisions arrived at in public meetings. Modem machinery 
of agitation — means employed in the present age for ventilating 
public grievances. Agitation — drawing public attention to 
social or political questions by means of public meetings, 
speeches, newspaper articles etc. Gome into fashion — become 
popular^ Nothing resembling the modem No doubt there 
iirere newspapers in those days, but they were not like modern 
newspapers, organs for the expression of public opinion. The 
natore of the newspapers of those times is described at lengih 
in paragraph 119. Oryant— mediums or means for the expres- 
Oxm of opinions ; the word is now commonly used in the 
leiisi of newspapers. Public opinion of ike malrgpMe^^^ewa 
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of the citizens of London on political questions. Vented — 
expressed. 

Paragraph 99. Coffee houses made their first appearance 
in London during the time of the Commonwealth. The first 
coffee house is said to have been established by a Turkey 
merchant, who acquired a taste for this drink from the Maho- 
metans. The convenience of spending an agreeable evening 
at a small charge made the coffee bouses very popular. The 
fashion quickly spread among the middle and the upper 
classes. And the coffee houses soon became a power in the 
land. The government viewed them with dislike, yet they 
did not venture to suppress them. Men of different classes, 
opinions and professions, had their differeot coffee houses. 
There were coffee houses for well-dressed dandies, literary 
men, doctors. Puritans and even Jews. 

E8tahlishment~‘‘h.Q\i&Q of business ; public institution. Eatah^ 
liahments^viz., coffee houses. ConmomveaUk^This is the name 
given in the history of England to the Republic established 
in that country after the execution of Charles I. England 
was ruled by this Commonwealth from 1649 to 1G60. A Turkey 
merchant — an Englishman who carried on business in Turkey. 
The Mahometans — t.c., the Turks. Taste — relish ; liking. 
Beverage—drink. N.B. The first coffee house was opened in 
London by a Greek in 1662. He came from Smyrna with Mr. 
D. Edwards, a Turkey merchant, and in the capacity of a 
servant he daily prepared coffee for his master and his 
visitors. The new drink became very popular with Mr. 
Edwards’ friends. They visited him every day for this drink. 
To avoid the inconvenience thus caused, Mr. Edwards directed 
his servant to establish a coffee house which he accordingly 
did. The original establishment was in St. Michael’s Alley, 
Comhill. arrangements to meet together* In 

any part of the tou^n^-because the coffee houses were scattered 
all over the town. Socially — in the company of one’s friends. 

cost. N.B. The rapid spread of the coffee houses 
was due to several advantages that they brought ; (1) they 
were scattered in all parts of the city ; hence appointments 
could be ^ade at any place, (2) friends could meet oxie another 
and pise An enjoyable evening at a very small cost. The 
coffee housee promoted social intercourse first, and then 

S. P,~20. 
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stimulaUid the growth of o^anised poblio opinion. JfitMhi 
chus— &e class holding a social position ' between the aiisto* 
crac 7 and the labourers. This class inoindes professional 
men, smaller landed proprietors, merchants and the like. 
Dueutt »<— debate or argue on it with his friends. Oratort— 
select speakers. Johnson, for example, was the orator at Turk’s 
Head, Dryden at Will’s. Eht^nenee — ^fluent and pownfnl 
speeches. The ermed-~i.e., the other guests in the coffee 
house. Journolists — editors ol newspapers. EetcAe — an order 
or class of men constituting a state. The three estates of 
England are the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal and the 
Commons. Tiie fourth estate of the realm — an expression used 
of the newspaper press on account of the powerful influence 
it exercises over the government. It is said to have been 
first coined by Ilurke and is generally used with a touch of 
humour. The Press is called the Fourth Estate because it 
not only reflects but moulds and directs public opinion which 
is the foundation of all modem governments. 

The court — the King and his ministers. Uneasiness — 


anxiety ; disquiet This new power in the state — power of public 
opinion that was now proving a new factor in the politics of 
the country. Discussion of public questions by men of 
importance in the coffee houses was a sign of the growth 
of organisedT public opinion. During Danby's odministraHen — 
when Danby was minister. Danhy—Sw notes on para- 
gtaph 14. An attempt had been made etc. — The reference is to 
the attempt made in 1675 to suppress the coffee houses. A 
royal proclamation was issued that year in which it was stated 
that they were the resort of disaffected persons “who devised 
and spread abroad divers false, malicious and scandalous 
reports to the defamation of His Majesty’s Government and 


to the disturbance of the peace and the quiet of the nation.” 
The declaration of object of the regulation ran as follows : — 
“Because the multitude of coffee-houses lately set up and 
kept within this kingdom, and the great resort of hnd 
dissipated persons in them, have produced very iMit end 
dangerous effects, whilst they tended to spread dfeiiMn, and 
to tempt tradespeople to neriect their businesfa aMT [hltf 
idle sra«lte of time and money was becoming Ia tii*' 

ComiBonlreallh.” pmfter— both Inx&f' 

JMsHd-Hfelt keenly the want of; were greatiy 


*> 
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by the absence of. Their usual places of resort — the |daoes 
where they were accustomed to assemble. Universal osUery — 
clamour or loud opposition from all quarters. Enforce — put in 
execution ; insist on the observance of. 

Begulation— order. lawfulness. Mighi well he 

questioned — was doubtfuL To enforce etc* — to igrive effect to an 
executive order that was believed to be llIegraL The order 
entailed serious practical hardships on all people and was 
besides illegal. Thu government, therefore, did not enforce 
it. Mapsed—pu^aed. Ten years had elapsed — This brings us to 
1685, the year of Charles ITs death, because the proclamation 
was issued in 1675. The number and influence etc. — The coffee 
houses were becoming more numerous and their power was 
steadily growing. Remarked — observed. The coffee house was 
that etc * — Tne coffee houses were the distinctive characteristic 
of London and marked it out from other cities of Europe. The 
Londoner's the place where a Londoner was sure to be 
found and where he resorted for rest and comfort. Fleet Street^ 
See notes on paragraph 94. Chance)^ Lane — ^runs from north 
to south connecting Holborn with Fleet Street. Frequented — 
visited. The Grecian — a coffee house in the Strand ; it was the 
resort of the barristers from the Temple. The Rainbow^ 
situated in Fleet Street; it was believed to be the second 
coffee house in London ; it was established in 1656. 
Eoecluded“^rof\i9od admission. His penny — the usual charge 
paid by each visitor. J5ar— the counter in a tavern or coffee 
bouse where articles are served out to customers and 
payments made. 

Lgid down his penny at the bar — evidently a reminiscence of 
the following passage in Addison — was under some appre- 
hension that they would appeal to me ; and therefore laid down 
my penny at the bar^ and made the best of my way.” 

JBanfc— class ; order. occupation. Shade-- 

degree; grade; the metaphor is from colour. Every shade of 
religious and political opinion— mou professing religious and 
political principles of all varieties. Headguartere—ombena: 
Yet every rank etc.— Though no man was refused admissioa into 
a coffee house, yet there were different coffee houses lor IM|t 
belongittgto different clashes, professions, reKgioos ss^or 
poUtieal parties. N.B. The fSBowing were soma vi 
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famous ooffee houses of the age : — (1) Will’s coffee house — 
named after the landlord William Urwin, was the resort of 
literary men and wits ; it was the coffee house of Dryden. 
(2) Glad’s coffee house in St. Paul's churchyard was the 
special resort of the clergy, physicians and members of the 
Royal Society. (3) St James’s coffee house in St. James’s 
Street was the great resort of Whig politicians. (4) the Cocoa 
tree or Chocolate house in St. James’s Street was the resort 
of the Tories. (5) Jonathan’s coffee house was the resort of 
the Jews and the less respectable stock-jobbers. Si. Jameis 
Park — in the western district of London between the Mall 
and Bird Cage Walk. It was laid out as a pleasure ground 
by Charles IL Fops — dandies ; gaily dressed men ; the word 
is used with a touch of contempt of men who desire to 

excite admiration by their showy dress ; • Congregated— 

assembled. Their heads and shoulders etc. — t.e., wearing full- 
bottomed wigs ; these wigs reached down to the shoulders. 
t^axen^oi the colour of flax ; of a pale brown colour. Ample 
— large. Now worn hy the Chancellor etc. — Curled wigs are 
still worn by judges and lawyers as parts of their official 
or professional dress. Chancellor — or Lord High Chancellor 
as he is called is the keeper of the Great Seal and a judge 
of the High Court of Chancery. He is the Speaker of the 
House of Lords. Speaker— designation of the official 
who presides over the deliberations of the House of Commons. 

Peais — was then as now the centre of fashions. It is no 
wonder that wigs of men of fashion should come from France. 
Fine gentlemen — richly dressed men ; fops. Embroidered — 
adorned with needle-work. Fringed gloves— gloves adorned 
with fringes. A fringe is an ornamental appendage to the 
borders of garments in the form of loose threads. Tassel — 
cord adorned with a tassel. A tassel is a roundish ball 
covered with twisted threads of silk or wool hanging down 
in a thick fringe. 

Upheld — supported. PaYifofoona— trousers. Dialect— Isaigixngs 
peouUar to a class or province ; the reference is to the 
peculiar pronunciation affected by the fops of those times. 
JMhitmdble circles — men of wealth and social position who 
in tiseir dress and behaviour conform to the prevailing mckde. 

self-eiyylaining name. He is a ohanaoter 
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in Vanburgh’s drama, The Eelapse, and is represented as a 
foolish coxcomb caring only for dress and fashion. The 
Relapse was adapted and abridged by Sheridan into A Trip 
to Seat^orough, Lord Foppington appears in the play and is 
represented as affecting to pronounce “o’' as “a”. The follow- 
ing speech of Foppington's may be quoted to illustrate his 
mode of pronunciation : — ''Thau art willing to receive it any 

haWy strike me speechless Taxes are so great, repairs 

so exorbitant, tenants such rogues, and penriwigs so dear, 
that the devil take me, I'm reduced to that extremity in cash, 

1 have been farced to retrench in that one article of sweet 
pawier, till I have hraught it dawn to Bve guineas a manih. 
Naw judge Tam whether I can spare you five hundred paasda.” 
ExcUe the mirth o/*— amuse ; rouse the laughter of. Theatres — 
the theatre-going public. The conversation was in that,. .theatres 
— ExpL This sentence occurs in connection with Macaulay’s 
description of the fashionable coffee houses of the 17th 
century. The fops assembled there spoke with an affected 
pronunciation changing “o" into 'a' as was fashionable i}i 
those times. Lord Foppington, a foolish coxcomb, in the 
drama, The Relapse, by Vanburgh, is represented as speaking 
in this fashion. After this mode of speech had ceased to be 
fashionable, the affected pronunciation became the subject of 
ridicule and laughter. In fact, characters, like Lord Fopping- 
ton, were introduced into dramas to move the audience of a 
theatre to laughter. ' 

Tl^as like that of a perfumer's shop — ^because the visitors 
made a liberal use of perfumeries or rich scents Bickiy 
scented — highly perfumed. Abomination — deep loathing or 

disgust. Tobacco in any other etc . — the visitors to this coffee 
house loathed smoking ; the only way in which they used 
tobacco was to take it in the form of highly perfumed sunff. 
Clown— boor ; a man without refinement or of coarse manners. 
Usages — customs ; ways. Called for a pipe — demanded tobacco 
for smoking. Sneers— contemptuous or scornful looks. Short 
—curt ; dry. servants belonging to the establish- 

ment who attended on the guests and supplied them with 
what they wanted. If a rude and ignorant visitor cidled for 
tobacco, the waiters, knowing the tastes of their usual patrons, 
returned a brief and curt "no’. Se had better go somewhere Ase 
if he wanted to smoke. Nor indeed wovid he have had 
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far t» wotild find sear at hand a ooffee home where 

BO objeotion was tiken aflraisst emobinff. 

iteefeal v>U% tobacco — was filled with unpleasant smell of 
tobaooo smoke. Ouardroom — a room for the soldiers who 
serre as ernards. Soldiers are commonly very hard smokers. 
Straagan—IoTOigaeTB. So many people — ^referrinfr to the persona 
assembled in the ooffee house. Fireeidee — ^homes Stemtd fog 
and staiek— the fonl-smellintr tobacco smoke that always filled 
the coffeehouse. iStoncA— foul smell; offensive odour; the 
reference is to the smell of tobacco smoke. TTtlTe— <.e.. Will’s 
ooffee house. It was situated in Russell Street. It was 
originally called the “Red Cow" and then the “Rose.” It finally 
obtained its name from William ITrwin, its keeper. This 
ooffee honse became famous by its association with Dryden. 
Coveni Garden— See notes on paragraph 84. Bote Sired — runs 
parallel to Drury Lane and connects Shaftesbury Avenue with 
Strand. Was sacred to — was dedicated to the service of ; was 
reserved for. Polite letters — elegant literature ; bSla lettru as 
il^is commonly called. It is an expression of somewhat vague 
meaning and is commonly understood to include branches of 
literature like Rhetoric, Poetry, History, Criticism etc. Was 
sacred to polite letters — was the usual resort of literary men and 
authors. 

Poetieal Justice — the reward of the virtuous and the punish- 
ment of the wicked characters in poems and popular 
stories. N.B. In the Restoration period, the problem of 
poedo justice in literature was warmly debated by all literary 
men and very often crudely interpreted. Poetic justice was 
often meant to involve reward of the righteous and punish- 
ment of the wicked. There was a general lack of apprecia- 
tion of the finer and subtler conception of poetic justice as 
reflected in the dramas of Shakespeare and the great Eliza- 
bethans. The dramas of Shakespeare were retouched and 
’improved’ in accordance with the prevailing conception 
of poetic justice. Dryden recast Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Otsopatru into AU for Love changing the whole tone and spirit 
of the original play. Many tragedies were made to end happUy 
in order to pander to the crude and narrow notion of podlio 
justice. 

Vnitka of place and fimv-^e famous principle laid down 
by Axietotte for the composition of dramas. Acoordtng to this 
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prinoiplo, there should be no shiftiiigr o! the scene from plaoe to 
place, and the whole series of events, described in a drama, 
should be such as may probably occur within the space of a 
single day. Besides the law about these two unities. 
Aristotle laid down a third law, the law of the unity jfc 
action. This law lays down that no incident, irrelevant tat|K 
development of the single plot, should be introduced 
drama. Most of the olassiaal dramas and a number of Freimlf, 
dramas were constructed on these principles. But the Englim»' 

dramas do not observe these rules. There the talk was Um4 

**^Expl. This sentence occurs in connection with Macaulay*a 
description of Will's coffee house. He says that this house 
was the resort of authors and literary men. Literary questions 
formed the main topics of the conversation held there The 
visitors, assembled at the coffee house, debated amongst 
themselves on the merits of different literary works. They 
discussed whether the characters of a play or a poem were 
treated by the author according to the rules of poetical justice 
and whe^er a drama had properly observed the rules aboi^ 
the unity of place and time. 

Faction — party. PerrauU ( 1628 * 1708 ) — a celebrated French 
writer who sidter practising as a barrister for sometime became 
the Comptroller General of the royal buildings. He^ was 
admitted into the h^rench Academy in 1671 ; soon after this he 
had a famous controversy with the famous Boileau, respecting 
the comparative merits of tlie ancients Greek and Latin 
writers) and the modems. Perrault maintained the superiority 
of the latter while Boileau as vigorously asserted that of the 
former. The dispute was carried on with great asperity and 
personal rudeness on both sides. The work by which Perrault 
is best known is entitled ^^The History of the Illuetrious Men of 
fkcayeof Louis XIV. Boileaw— Kicholas Boileau {1636-1711) 
was a famous French poet, satirist and critic. He was a 
contemporary of Moliere and exercised a powerful influence 
on the literature of the age both of France and of other 
countries in Europe. His best known works are his Vmri 
pedkgws and Satires. There was a faction ete.— The controversy 
about the oomparatlve merits of the ancient and modem 
authors gradually spread to England. In England the 
controversy began with the publioation of Sir William Tempters 
Essay oa Ancient and Modem Learning in 1692. 
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ffroMj)— party. DAated — srgraed. Pmraiue Lori — 
famous poem oa the fall of man. It is regrarded as the crreatest 
epic in the Eugrlish lan^uagre. Paradiae Lori was published 
iu 1667. Ought not to have been in rhgme — Paraiite Loit is written 
iu blank verse. Dryden transformed it into a rhymed opera 
under the name of State of Innocence Dryden’s work bears no 
comparison with Milton’s poem. N. B. In fact, the craze for 
rhyme or rather the rhyming: heroic couplet blinded even men 
of literary genius to the beauty and majesty of blank verse. 
Milton in the preface to Paradite Lott had attacked the heroic 
couplet in scathing terms as “the invention of a barbarous age 
to set off wretched matter and lame metre.” Dryden, on the 
other hand, wrote in this strain about the excellence of the 
rhyming couplet: — ^“The advantages which rhyme has over 
blank verse are so many that it were lost time to name them. 
Sir Philip Sidney, iu his Defence of Poesy, gives us one, which, 
in my opinion, is not the least considerable ; I mean the help 
it brings to memory, whicli rhyme so knits np, by the affinity 
of sounds, that, by remembering the last word in the line, we 
often call to mind both the verses. But that benefit which I 
consider most in it, is that it bounds and circumscribes the 
fancy. The great easiness of blank verse renders the poet too 
luxuriant; he is tempted to say many things which might 
better be emitted, or at least shut up in fewer words ; but when 
the difficulty of artful rhymiog is interposed, where the poet 
commonly confines his sense to his couplet, and must contrive 
his sense into such words that the rhyme shall naturally follow 
them, not they the rhyme, the fancy then gives leisure to the 
judgment to come in, which, seeing so heavy a tax imposed, is 
ready to cut off all unnecessary expenses.” 

To another — t.e., to another group. Envious — mean and 
malicious ; jealous of the literary genius of Otway, the author 
of Venice Preserved. The age was notorious for the malice and 
spite that authors displayed for one another. Poets and 
dramatists of lesser note were often engined in personal 
biokoiings and even vehement attacks, writing lampoons and 
satires to hold up rivals to ridicule. Even Dryden, ''the 
greatest literary man of the age, was not spared. Poetaster— 
poet of little worth or merit ; a pitiful rhymer. DsaumdnUd— 
proved. ^Venice, Preserved^— one of Thomas Otway’s famous 
dramsm produced in 1628. Ought to have been hooted from the 
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«tojjfe“Th 0 drama was so worthless that its represeutatioD 
should have bee a stopped by the audience with shouts ol 
contempt ; it was so bad that it did not deserve to be staged 
at all. It was the malice of the critic that led him to hold such 
a poor opinion of such a great work of art as Venice Preserved, 
This drama is rightly regarded as one of the greatest dramas 
in the English language. Under no roof^iii no coffee bouse. 
Variety of figures — persons of different social position and 
character. Stars— decorations rayed like a star and worn on 
the breast to indicate rank or honour; Cf. Star of India. 
Garters^ See notes on paragraph 95. Cassock — See notes on 
paragraph 57. Bands — ^linen ornaments worn by clergymen 
about the neck ; in this sense the word is commonly used in 
the plaral. 

forward ; smart. Templars — barristers and law- 
students ; they are so called because they have their chambers 
in the Temple. SAccpM— opposite of pert ; diffident ; bashful 
and embarrassed. Index walcers— makers of indexes ; an index 
is a table of references to the contents of a book attached at 
the end. Translators and index makers'^ie,, literary men of 
humble ranks ; hack writers. IVieze — a sort of coarse woollen 
cloth with a shaggy nap on one side ; it may roughly be 
compared to the puttoo of our country. Under no roof teas a 

greater frieze— Man belonging to different ranks of 

society and of different occupations were to be found in Will's 
coffee house. The visitors to this house included noblemen 
of the highest distinctions, clergymen, clad in their professional 
goms. smart barristers, diffident young students from the 
universities and poor literary men of the humblest rank, clad 
in their tattered coarse dress. 

fVsw— crowding ; pushing forward. John Dryden (1631- 
1700) — the greatest poet and author of the age. The great pr^s 
was etc. — The visitors crowded near Dryden’s ohairy every one 
trying to come near the great poet and listen to his conversa- 
tion. comer. By the /ire— close to the fire-place. 

Balcony — a platform projeeting in front of a building. In winter 

thM chair halcony-^Dryden was always given tiie most 

comfortable seat in the coffee bouse. In the cold weather 
his chair stood by the fire-place in the warmest spot in 
the room* In summer he took his seat in the cool balcony 
before the window. To bow to fttse— to come near the great 
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poet end hare the pririlege of shewing him respeot Sac^t 
(1639— 1699)— an mninent French tragic dnunatist. His 
dndivmogue, Jikalie and Berenice are some of his best produc* 
tions. He was a contemporarF of MoUere, the greatest of the 
French comic dramatists. Tragedy — drama ending in a 
mournful catastrophe ; i Boesu—wa. eminent 

Frenoh otitic of the age ; his best known work was a Treatiee 
on Epic Poetry. Dryden’s opinions on drama wd poetry of 
the age were published in 1^ “Essay of Dramatic Poesy" and 
in the various prefaces to his poems and plays. 

rrsdNse— essay. Epic poetry — poetry which desk with the 
tortunes or achievements of distinguished heroes in elevated 
language. The Iliad in Greek, the Ameid in Latin and Paradise 

Lost in English are the best examples of epic poems ; ' 

PfivUege — great pleasure and honour. A pinch— a small 
quantity of snuff, held between the thumb and fore-finger. 
SwaffAtox — ^Macaulay has previously referred to the fact that 
the use of snuff was common in respectable societies in those 
times. Turn tke head o/*— inf atuate ; inspire with wild enthusiasm. 

EnBmeiaet — admirer. A pinch from his enthusiast — Macaulay 

describes in this sentence the high esteem m which Dryden 
was held by his contemporaries. The visitors to Will’s cofiee 
house would crowd round him They would listen eagerly to 
his convereation on literary topics. If the poet offered his 
8nuff«box to any of his young hearers, then the latter felt it to 
be a tare honour and ran wild with enthusiasm. Thefirtt— 
the greatest. 

Doctor John RadeUffe (1650-1714) — was one of the most 
eminent plqrsioians of his age. He settled in London in 1684. 
He eoon acquired a great reputation to which his ready tiit 
and conversational powers greatly contributed. He waff 
Crequeatiy consulted by William 111, Queen Mary and Queen 
Anne. >He amassed a considerable fortune and left £40,000 
for the foundation of the Radolifie Library in Oxford Eieekange 
—See notes on paragi^hSS. When the Exchange wm AiS— 
when the business activity of the city was at its height and the 
Exekaage was full of business men. Then a fashioneMe part of 
As is., this quartw of the town was then inlubited by 

men, n( mnk and wealth. (?amnssg’s— a oofteb hmise in 
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Chuge Alley in CorahiU. Tea was first retailed is this boose. 
Apo^eeariea — pi^tUioners of an inferior arrade wbo ' are per- 
mitted to practise me^oine and deal in dmgfs. A periictilttr 
iable—A table was specially reserved for the famoos doctor. 

‘‘Regular customers had their own seats, and were of 
course the objects of special attention from the lady superin- 
tendent at the bar and her attendant satellites.”— rSidsep. 

No otAh was heard — because the Puritans condemned it as 
sintuL Lankkaired — with thin or meagre hair on their heads, 
The Puritans were generally in the habit of clipping their 
hair very short See notes on ‘Roundheads’. Discuseed — held 
debates on. J3«ctioR— the doctrine of pre-destination that 
forms the distinctive feature of Calvinistic theology. The 
Puritans followed the doctrines of Calvin, one of which lays 
down that God has pre-destined some men for salvation. 
These are the objects of God’s special favour and grace and 
are sanctified and prepared for heaven. Beprobatioo — the 
opposite of election. As the Calvinistio doctrine lays down on 
the one hand that certain men are pre-destined to eternal life 
BO it lays down on the other that some men have been set 
apart for eternal punishment or perdition The men so fore- 
ordained are called reprobates. Through thetr notes— A nasal 
twang is popularly supposed to be a mark of superior sanctity. 

Jew coffee houses— tor example Jonathan’s. Dark eyed — a 
Jewish feature. The Jews being an oriental race possess 
darker eyes than the Europeans. Though these men were 
like Europeans in dress and complexion, their dark eyes 
betrayed them to be Jews. Money changers — money-brokers 
these men i>erformed the function of Exchange-banks of 
modern times, ie., they changed foreign coins into the cur- 
rctn0y'’of the country. In those times the business was mostly 
in the hands of the Jews Venice — in Italy at the bead of the 

Adriatic Sea. In those times Venice was an independent 
republic and one of the most advanced of European atates. 
She wae a great centre of commercial activity and of arts. 
AsMfertfam— capital of Holland ; see notes on paragraph 76. 
Horn Veniee and from Amsterdam— Thooe towns being in those 
rimes centres of extensive trade naturally contained large 
Jewish colonies. Greeted cock other — welcomed each other ae 
being of Ae same race and profession. 
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Popiih — ^Roman Catholic C?oo<{— used here with a touch 
of humour for 'bigoted' ; 'fanatical.’ JmtUt — ^members of the 
famous Roman Catholic order founded hr Ignatius Loyola in 
1584. ^ This order exercised a very powerful influence in 
checking the progress of the Reformation. The members 
have to take the vow of poverty, chastity, perfect obedience 
and complete submission to the Pope. They were accused of 
meddling with political affairs and fomenting plots to attain 
their ends. For such intrigues they were several times 
expelled from even Catholic countries like France and Spain. 
P^ned— plotted. Another great fire etc.— The reference is to the 
wild tales circulated against the Roman Catholics in general 
and the Jesuits in particular by Titus Oates, tiie notorious 
discoverer of the Popish Plot in 1678. He declared that the 
Catholics had formed a plan for murdering the King and his 
ministers and landiog in England with a large army in order 
that the country might be converted back into Catholicism. 
The last fire had been, as he said, the work of the Catholics and 
they proposed to bum down London once more. "The Pope 
he (Titus Oates) said had entrasted the government of England 
to the Jesuits. The Jesuits had by commissions under the 
seal of their societj, appointed Roman Catholic clergymen, 
noblemen and gentlemen to all the highest offices in Church 
and State: The Papists had burned down London once. They 
had tried to burn it down again. They were at that moment 
planning a scheme for setting fire to all the shipping in the 
Thames. They were to rise at a signal and massacre all their 
Protestant neighbours. A French army was at the same time 
to land in Ireland. All tixe leading statesmen and divines of 
England were to be murdered. Three or four schemes had 
been formed for assassinating the Iving. He was to be 
stained. He was to be poisoned in his medicine. He was to 
be shot witii silver bullets.”— Macaulay’s History of Enpfand, 
Chap. n. 

So widespread was the belief that the Oreat Fire in 
London was the work of Roman Catholics that the in- 
scription on the monument tiiat was raised to commemorate 
it attributed it to "papistical malice.” 

l^ese lying allegations of Oates naturally inflamed the 
pnbfic mind to fmcy and very cruel measures were taken 
against innocent Ca&oUos in England. 
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lound; form into a particular shape pouring 
liquid metal into a mould ; *elPrt^ ^ l Silver bullets— The 
reference is to the wide-spread popular superstition of former 
times that certain wicked men were under the special protec- 
tion of the infernal powers and that therefore they were 
immune against leaden bullets. To a fanatical Roman Catholic, 
Protestantism was the greatest sin and impiety of which a 
Christian could be guilty. Therefore the King of an impious 
country like England must be under the special protection of 
Satan and' the spirits of darkness. He could therefore be killed 
only with silver bullets. There was a tradition that Dundee 
was killed with a silver bullet in the battle of Killiecrankie. 

Popish coffee houses the There were coffee houses 

where Roman Catholics especially the Jesuits assembled. Their 
only aim was to bring back England to Roman Catholicism 
and into the fold of the Roman Catholic Church. So while 
drinking coffee they plotted how they would destroy London 
by fire and even manufacture silver bullets with which to 
shoot the King, who, they believed, was immune agrainst leaden 
bullets. [Of course, this sort of idea about the supposed evil 
tendencies of Roman Catholics and Jesuits was based upon 
the ignorance and prejudices of the English people. The 
English people were mostly Protestants and greatly disliked 
and distrusted the Roman Catholics 1 

Paragraph 100. The character of the Londoners differed 
widely from that of the rustic Englishmen. This was due to 

[Page 164, Footnote— Sir John Vanbrugh (1664-1726) was 
a famous English architect and dramatist. The palatial edifice of Blenheim 
was design<^ by him. Amongst his dramas the best known are 

and ‘*T/ec Provoked Wifey lA>rd Sunderland (1640-1762) was 
perl^ps the most unscmpulous of English politicians of his Though 
a Secreti^ of State in the reign of Onorles 11, he joined the Exclusionists 
for W'hich ho was dismissed from his offica By his subtle contrivances 
he afterwards won the favour of James II and became the Lord President 
of his Council. After the Revolution he fled to Holland but subsequently 
returned to England and regained some of his former influence. Ckmrt 
contemptuous for fashionable pronunciation. TUm Oates (1649-17C®) 
— rthe notorious liar who fabricated the “Popish Plot” of 1678 that^ led to the 
persecution of the Catholics and the execution of a number of innocent men. 
i^ee^etf---imitated in an unnatural manner. Pdsmny /hr— being ze^rded as. 
(htrll (1675*1747)— a booksdier and pamphleteer. The am OomSiMi 
a pSiody by Prior of Dryden’s flwd md Pardker^ publidied 
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the ebsenoe of any interootnrse between the town end the 
ooontry. Londoners were seldoni seen in the TiUeges. Also a 
rastio ISnglishnian eonld be>qtttekly*dntingoished in London 
by his unootdh dress and ways. He was easily recognised 
by eheats and bullies as a snitable viotim and he had to 
ondergo no end of vexation and humiliation. 

Qrtgmritm kdbU$ — properly habits of living in floeks and 
herds like the lower anisialB ; hence sociable habits; disposi* 
tion to live in company. Sad no amaU ahare — had a very 
powerful influence. shaping. Londoner — citizen of 

London. A different btdng — a men quite unlike. Buatie EngUah- 
man— Englishman who lived in the country or a village. 
JntmWMrse— oonununioation. Two daaaea—vu., the towmmen 
and the villagers. Dividing the year between town and country — 
spending a few nsonths every year iu the town and living 
during the remainiog period in the country. N£. It is now 
the fOshion for respectable and well-to-do families to visit 
London during the season, ie^ the winter months. Eaquirea — 
<Lat aentum, a shield) originally a shield-bearer or an atten- 
dant on a knight ; hence in modem times a title of dignity 
next in degree below a knight ; the title is now popularly 
given to jn country gentleman ; in this sense the word is 
shortened into aguire. Ifor waa it yet the practiee — as it has 
since become. Cktigena—i.e. of London. Euy— wellrto-do ; 
comfortable. Nor waa it yet the practiee of all eitizena ete.-^lt 
had not yet* become the fashion of well-to-do Londoners to 
spend a few weeks of summer in the country as they do now. 

Ooeknvi — a word of doubtful origin formerly used of a 
foolish eOeminate person ; now used to mean a Londoner 
(sometimes by way of contempt). Stared of— gazed at with 
wonder and surprise. Iigradsd— thrust himaelL Znial—- a iTord 
uaed by the natives of South Africa for a village or a ooUeotion 
of InUlS. Sottenkta—n degraded tribe of the natives of South 
Ahiem A. cockney ste.— If a Londoner ever found his way into 
^e etmntry he was viewed with as much astonishment fay the 
yiOiffen as if he had entered into a village inhafaited'fay the 
mqisl baekward tribes of South Africa. His smart dmee mid 
jptitsfaed maimers would strike the rustios as stnu^ and 
ppin last as the beating of a oMlissd man would exeite 
ew^iallir and wonder in the minds of die savage Bottimtots. 
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N.B. This sentsnoe may be mentioned as an inatanoe of 
exag^ration in whioh MacauUy frequently indulged for 
artistio ^ purposes. iiiscoZntfMre-^See notes on paragraph 40. 
Skrt^pakire^^u English eoanty bordering on Wales. Jfiwer--' 
See^ notes on paragraph 18. Diatinfjuiahed — marked out 
Besidtni papulaUon — ^people who resided in the city. Letamr- 
(Hindustani laahkar^ an army or crew) commonly used to 
mean an Indian sailor serving on a merchant vessel Dreaa^ 
VIZ., of an obsolete fashion. 

|8lyle of walk. Accent — pronunciation ; Londoners 
speak with a peculiar intonation commonly known as tbe 
cockney aooent The manner etc.— the gaping wonder with 
whioh he gazed at the richly decorated shops. Stumbled into — 
fell into as he walked staring at curious objects. Ean againat— 
collided with as he walked with his eyes fixed on the shop 
fronts or other noticeable objects on tbe road. Wat€rapoutt-~ 
pipes through which the water on the roofs of houses is 
discharged on the ground Marked htm ouZ— pointed him out. 
ExceUemt aubject — suitable victim. OperaHona^lsrioks ; pranks. 
S^cindlera — cheats. Banterera — persons inclined to jest at or 

to make fun of others ; ^p[\ T1 l BuUiesSBe notes 

on paragraph 90. Joatled — pushed ; hustled. Eennd^Sw 
notes on paragraph 90. 

Splashed him ete.— spattered him with water and mud all over 
by mischievously driving their coaches close to him. JBxpioreS 
— ^rummaged; searched; te, picked. With perfect secaaritp — 
quite safely. They knew from the way in whiph the rustic 
stared at the show that he would not be able to perceive that 
liis pocket was being picked. Horseman^a coaZ— *riding cloak* 
j!S7iitrasced-**charmed ; fascinated. Lord Mayor's skoir-^Lord 
Mayor's procession — a public pageant in which the citizens of 
London fod great delight and amusement. 

Moneydroppera — cheats or sharpers who form acquaintance 
with their victim by asking him about a coin whioh tiiey 
pretend to have picked up and thus try to win his oonfidenca 
They drop their own coin on tbe street and ask an intfcnded 
victim whether it belonged to bim« In this way th^ strike u|h 
an acquamtance with their victim. Sore firm the earfa Mfr* 
recent^ xmdergone a sentence of whipping for ^such Crimea^ 
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Cheats and sharpers were tied to a oart and were drawn 
thronsrh the town when they underwent the sentence of whip- 
ping. <3ore— still suffering from the pun caused by the lashes. 
Introdwsed themelves to him — struck up acquaintance with him. 
Appeared to him etc. — These cheats generally sought to win 
their victim’s confidence by professions of friendship in order 
that they might securely defraud him. Painted women — ^women 
of the town (prostitutes) who applied artificial colour to their 
faces in order to beautify them. Refute — dregs ; scum. 
Lewkner Lane and Whetetone Park — quarters of London inhabited 
by women of the class referred to above. Lewkner Lane is 
near Drury Lane, and Whetstone Park is near Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Passed themselves on him for — palmed themselves off 
on him as; fraudulently represented themselves as. Maids 
of honour — high-bom ladies who attend on the queen. 

Saint James’s— in the west end of London. Informants— 
persons whom he asked for directions. Mile End — in the 
east end of London. Instantly discerned — at once recognised 
by the shop-keepers. Everything that nobody dse would buy — all 
the unsaleable rabbish that the shop contained. Embroidery — 
cloth with ornamental needlework. Secondhand— noi new; 
having been used or worn. Copper nn^s— gilded rings passed 
.off as being made of gold. Would not 00 — was out of order. 

Bsmhled— wandered. Jfark— butt; target; object of attack. 
Derinon— contempt ; ridicule. Waggery — sarcasm; pleasantry. 
Templars — See notes on paragraph 99. ilfort»/ied— humiliated ; 
chagrined. Mansion — country residence. Homage— (lAt. 
homo, a man) was in feudal time a formal acknowledgment of 
submission made by a tenant to his feudal lord; hence 
Tespect ; deference. Boon — (Fr. bon, good) merry ; joviai Con- 
aoIoftcK— eomfort ; solace. Vexations and kKintltafiona— troubles 
and insults. Underpoae— endured in the town. A great man~a 
man of importance and consequence. 

He taw nothing above Mm— because be was the most impor* 
-taat personage in his village. Assizes — See notes on page 05. 
He took his teat on etc.— He being the sheriff of his district had 
to attend the assize coart when it held its sittinga within his 
Jurisdietioa Jfasto— asaembling of troops for drilling and 
inaiMCtion. It has been pointed out in paragraph 17 that the 
mflttia was muttered once every year to undergo training for 
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a period of fourteen days. See notes on parafirraph 16. 

Babde — show respeot or honour to a superior offioer in the 
manner prescribed for soldiers. The country gentlemen^ hold- 
ing commissions in the militia, had to salute the Lord Lieu- 
tenant at the annual muster of the troops. 

Lord Lieutenant — Sea notes on paragraph 17. The Lord 
Lieutenants are the officers commanding the militia of their 

counties. There he once more Lord Lieutenant — Ezpl. 

After undergoing various humiliations in the town, the country 
squire returned to his village ho me. Here he was again a man 
of great importance. Indeed he was the highest personage in 
his district. The only persons whom he knew to be his 
superiors were (1) the judge upon whom he had to attend 
d^ing the session of the assize courts (2) and the Lord 
Lieutenant of the shire whom he had to salute as a subordinate 
military officer when the militia was mustered for annual 
review and training. 

Paragraph 101. The difference in life and manners that 
separated Londoners from rustic Englishmen was mainly 
due to bad roads and other difficulties of communication. 
Improved means of transport — better roads, etc.— have been 
a very important factor of the advance of civilisation. 

Faeion — union. Elements — classes; sections. Imperfect-^ 
incomplete. Extreme — serious ; great. Our ancestors — Eoghsh- 
meu of former ages. Passing from place to place — travelling 
from one place to another. The chief cause which etc. — The 
difficulty of travelling from one place to another was the main 
cause that kept the different sections of the people apart and 
prevented them from mingling with one another to form a homo- 
geneous whole. Thus (he people of the town and the people 
of the country (#.«., villages) were so utterly different, because 
absence of (he facility of intercourse made them^ strangers to 
one another. The alphdbet--i.e., the system of writing with the 
help of letters. See notes on paragraph 93. Printing press^ 
machine for printing books. The art of printing was invented 
by Qutenberg, a German, about 1450 ; the first printing press 
in England was established by William Caxton about 1474. 
Abridge— shorten. Inventions whiek dbri^e distaswe — Improved 
means of locomotion by lessening the time taken in travelttng 
from one place to another praotioally serve to bring the te^ 

S. P.-2L 
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places nearer to eaoh other. Hme done moti for—h&vo' 
rendered the greatest help to Our ipeeie$—l«., the human 
race. Of M mmiiono s(a>— ExpL The invention of improvedi 
means of travel has, by lessening distance, greatly advanced 
human civilisation. The progress of human civilisation owes 
a greater debt to this invention than to any other except 
the alphabet and the printing press. N.B. It should be 
remembered that Macaulay wrote this book only a few years 
after the invention of Stephenson's Bteam*engine and the 
establislunent of the railroad in England. Stephenson’s steam- 
engine elfected a revolution in the means of locomotion. 

Loeomotion — movement from place to place. MoraUy— 
because by travelling to distant countries a man is cured of 
his narrow prejudices. InfellectuaUy— because travel stores the 
mind with knowledge. Materially— heouaao improved means 
of locomotion help the growth of commerce and the inter- 
change of productions between distant countries. FacUitatee — 
helps ; renders easy. Interchange— exohuage. Produotione of 
nature and art— agricultural and factory produce ; raw materials 
and finished articles. Tende —contributes. Antipaihiee — hostility ; 
feelings of aversion and enmity. National and ^ovineiat 
antipedhiee — hostility between different nations and between the 
different provinces of a country. Bind — unite. The brandhee of 

famUy — the different races of mankind. Every improvement 

of the meeme etc.— Any progress, made in the means df communi- 
cation (roads, conveyances, etc.) between distant places, confers 
great blessings on man. It broadens his outlook, stores hi» 
mind with knowledge and helps the exchange of the articles 
produced in different countries. By means of such inventions 
the rivalry and prejudice between the different nations or 
between one province of a country and another are removedL 
The different races of mankind are united together by the 
ties of brotherhood and love.^ For almost every praetieat purpoot 
— so far as the time taken in or the difficulty experienced in 
travelling from one place to the other was concerned. FarOur 
— at a greater distance. Beading— u town near Ac eastern 
bmrder of Berkshire. Them they now are—i.e^ after the estab- 
tishment of the railwior connecting London with Edinburgh. 
JBBisl H i rj il-- eapital of Scotland. Fmihui— capital of Austrua 
Ftongmph 102. The ininciple of tire steam-engine, tiiaA 
IHM a levttintion in human aSaksi, was not unlqaown im 
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the time of Charles n. The Marquess of Woroeater had 
Qotioed the ezpaDsire power of steam and oonstruoted a rode- 
sort of steam-enerme. His inrentioii did not meet with 
faTourable reception beoause be was snspeoted to be a 
mad man and a Papist. In fact, the improved means of com- 
mnnioation, which the invention of the Marquess offered, were 
not taken advantage of. And the other means of oommoni^ 
cation were not developed. No oanals were in existence to 
facilitate communication. 

Unacgiumled with — ignorant of. lhat jinnotph — that law of 
nature on which the steam-engine is based, m, the use of 
steam as a motive power. This principle in a rudimentary form 
is said to have been known even to some of the ancient 
Greek scientists. {7Hj)recedenfed— unexampled. Human affairt — 
human life and concerns. Produced an rmpreeedented etc . — 
radically changed human life and sooiet}. Advance — move 
forward. In the teeth o^— against Which hoe enabled etc . — 
Formerly sailing ships were moved by wind and tide, but 
the modem steam-ships are independent of these. Batttdione — 
regiments of soldiers. Baggage— tent, olothirg and other 
necessaries of an army on the march. ArftUery— ordnance ; 
great guns. Traverse — pass over ; cross. Pace — rate. EUeteet 
— wwiftest. Battalions attended etc. — The reference is to aoldiera 
carried in r|ilway trains. 

Macaulay speaks only of tvo benefits derived from the 
use of the steam-engine. Whole fleets are now driven by* 
steam-power and do not depend on the mercy of wind and 
tide. Regiments of soldiers with all their arms and ammuni- 
tions can now be moved from place to place quickly ia 
steam-driven railways. The speed of a railway train was in 
Maeaulay’s time probably equal to that of the swiftest race- 
horse, but it is very much greater now. 

Uarquesi of Worcester— Edwsiid Somerset, Marquess of 
Worcester fought on the side of Charles I 

during &e Civil War. After the Restoration he recovered 
his o fitate" that had been confiscated during the common- 
wealth and devoted himself to mechanical experiments. liBs 
‘‘OMmy of Inveittione'' appeared in 1668 in which he saggeetedi 
a wiaflhifiA for “driving up water by fire” 'This wee a 
very hi|miioas aduidiration of a steam pumping-eaghie bull 
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there Is no evidenoe of any praotioal attempt by Woi- 
oester to give effect to suoh an idea." Shcpanaive power— 
power of expanding or of growing in volume. MoMore — 
water. Air«/!6d— rendered thin or less dense. Expcmaive 
power etc. — The tendency of steam is to expand in volume 
and thus to act as a motive power. jEbparimeittf— trials. 
Betde — as opposed to ‘well-finished’. Fire water work- 
machine worked by the power of fire on water. Pronouneed— 
declared. uldmtraWe— useful. ForciWe— powerful. InetrunuHt 
ofpropulsum — engine for the production of motive power. 
Proptdeion — act of driving forward ; motion. PapUl — N.B. 
Roman Catholics were so much hated that even the inventions 
of the Marquess who was a Catholic were not seriously 
considered. Found no favourable rateption — ^was not warmly 
reoeired by the pubUo. Conversation — discussion. Fumsih 

matter for society — serve as a suitable subject for, the 

learned discussions of a body of scientists. PraeUcdl purpose— 
actual use. Poycd Society — See notes on p iragraph 94. 

There were no railways etc. — The only railroads then existing 
were a few short wooden tram hnes over which carts were 
drawn by men or animals. Northumbrian — ^pertaining to 
Northumb viand. Pits— mines. The banks of the Tyne—ie^ 
the place of shipment Tyne— a river in Northumberland on 
which the port of Newcastle stands. Internal oommuniealion — 
communication between different parts of the country. Deepen 
-^remove the silt from the bed ; dredge. JMcmft— to enclose 
a river within banks to ensure a deep flow of water. Natural 
etreams — aa, rivers (as distinguished from canals). With slender 
sueeess—iMt all these attempts failed. For example, several 
attempts were made to maintain the flow of the Fleet river in 
London but all suoh attempts proved unsuooessfuL Navigeible 
eansl— canal on which boats may ply. Brojedei — proposed; 
pUumed. WiSs mingled admiration and d«i|}Mtir— because they 
considered such a great feat to be bej^ond their powers. 
IVeNeh— oanaL Lewis ike Fourteenth— ihe great Ring of Franoe 
who ruled that country from 1643 to 171o. He raised Franoe 
to a leading position amongst the countries in Hurope Sad 
made a junction between — connected. 

Jsyhdion between the JManHe and the MedUerra$wem—13s<b rtfv- 

Is to tile great canal known as Langne doe CanM or 

M 
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Canal de Midi j (south) oonstrueted in 1666—81. The rivers 
Gironde and the Garonne gdve aooess from the Atlantic to 
Toulouse ; from this point Langrue doc Canal grradually rises 
by looks to a summit of 600 feet at Naurose and then descends 
in a similar manner to Narbonne on the Gulf of Lyons. The 
canal is 148 miles long: and the number of locks is 119. This 
canal is also called Canal des deux mere (canal of two seas) 
because it connects the Atlantic with the Mediterranean Sea. 
In the course of a few generations — The construction of canals in 
Engrland received a gfreat impetus in the latter part of the 18tb 
century. The famous Bridgewater canal was constructed in 
1761 ; this was shortly followed by other canals in other parts 
of the country. Intersected — divided. At the cost of private 
adventurers-^The English canals unlike those in Prance were 
constructed by private parties and not by the state. The 
Bridgewater canal was dug at the cost and initiation of the 
Duke of Bridgewater. Artificial rivers— canals. Making up more 
than etc, — In modern times there are over 800 miles of canals 
in England. The Thames, the Severn and the Trent — the largest 
rivers in England. 

Paragraph 103. Highways were the only means of com- 
munication and transport. Their condition was unsatisfactory 
and in places dangerous. Often they could not be distin- 
guished from the surrounding fields. So people ran the risk 
of losing their way in the dark. In wet weather, mud would 
settle deep on both sides of the road leaving only a narrow 
strip in the middle available for traffic. In bad seasons they 
would become impassable for floods. Coaches would fre- 
quently stick fast in the mire. Horses would be brought from 
the neighbouring farm to pull them out. The produce of the 
markets would sometimes fail to reach the market on account 
of the badness of the roads. In some districts wheeled 
carriages were pulled by oxen. 

IBjffcwavs— public roads. Aftoined— reached ; acquired. 

Appear to have been far etc. — were much worse than what a 
country like England, as it was in those times, should have 
possessed. The country was rich and much advanced s& 
civilisation. The roads, therefore, should have been well* 
kept so as to afford easy means of communication between 
different parts of the countiy. But lines of eenimunieaN^ir^ 
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best^ept roads. Adt— traoks laft ob the road by the wheels 
ofaoosoh. Tkt dacmit pneipikm — the downward slopes 
were steep. (Ehisrlaad is not a level country ; so the roads 
have ups and downs.) ZKittafHMft-^eoognise. Dusk— even' 
inir. Unindossd — not surrounded with fences. Balph Thorulrv 
(1668'-1725)--an antiquary and topographer; be wrote a 
number of topographicid works on l^eds. His diary was 
published in 1880. Amtiqiuirp — one dented to the study of 
ancient society and civiUsadon ; l Th« great North 

•rood— the highroad connecting London with York and the 
other towns in the north. This was one of the most import* 
ant roads in the country. Bamby Moor — at a short distance 
from East Retford in Nottinghamshire. about 12 

mOes north of Newark in Nottinghamshire. 

Was in danger of losing hts way etc. — a slight exaggeration 
on Maeaula^t’s part to serve bis purpose. Tboresby only 
says that be happened to be separated from bis companions 
and bad to ride a long distance alone in a place where it was 
easy for a man to lose his way in a dark evening. Doncaster 
— a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire; now famous for 
the horse-races held there. ActudUy lost his way etc. — This 
occurred on 31st August, 1712. The day happened to be a 
^nday Tboresby attributed the mishap to his having im- 
piously undertaken a journey on that day. Traveling m their 
own fioaiA — This was the war in which respectable people 
travelled in those times Newbury— n town in Berkshire. 
Beading— Bee notes on paragraph 101. Lost their way etc . — 
This occurred on 16th June, 1668. This was a very trivial 
incident as will appear from Pepys’s desoription'~“So out 
and lost our way but come into it again ; and in the evening 
betimes come to Reding.” 

Tear— jO'Qn»*y> 21^ dl«tr way near SaH^ury—This 
incident occurred on 11th June, 1668. The following is 
Pepgeb account of it 'Whence about six o’clock, and with 
a guide went over the smoodi plain indeed till night and 
then by a happy mistake, and that looked like an adventure, 
we were carried out of our way to a town where wtf would 
fie, since we could not go as fares we would. By and by 
to bed, glad of this misfake, beoanse ii seeins had we gone 
on as we pretended, we could not have passed with our coach. 
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«!id miMit hem fain on the plain all night"' Saliebwry — a town in 
Wiltshire. Ware in danger of having but the foot waa 
Hiuite the other way about, as will appear from Pepys’s remark 
quoted above. Woe avaUable-^ could be utilised. 7eWcI«i~ 
conveyances, oarriaares, IVar/*— path ; way. Quagmire'^ 
properly boar or fen ; here soft, wet ground ; mass of ^ mud. 
This is based on Pepys’s account as Macaulay points out in the 
footnote. His account runs as follows “ Then to Tendon 
through the forest, here we found the way good, but only in 
one path, which we kept as it we had rode through a kennel 
all the way.” Obstructions -^b9\iiole:i. The carriages faoing 
each other in the middle of the way would not permit either 
to proceed on its way. Blocked up — barred ; obstructed. 
Carriers — persons who carry goods or passengers for hire. 
Break the way — leave the firm central ground of the road and 
swerve to allow another to pass ; force a passage ^ through 
obstacles, i,s., would not leave the firm ground to drive their 
carriages through the mud that lay deep on both sides of the 
road. Stuck fast-— the wheels lay deeply embedded in the 
mud. A team of cattle a number of horses. Procured — 
obtained. Tug — pull with great effort ; draw with labour. 
Slough— a place full of deep mud or mire. 

Sod— foul; inclement. Encounter inconveniences — ^faoe or 
meet with difficulties. Leeds — See notes on paragraph fi9 

Capital— hondon. Diary— record of daily observances and 

occurrences. Series — ^long list. Perps dangers ; risks. 
Disasters— sudden misfortunes or calamities. One entry in his 
Diary reads as follows “The next day the road was full of 
snow, and, which was worse, upon a continued ice almost the 
melted snow being frozen again, that made it dangerous and 
very troublesome.” Suffice /br—benefit. Frozen oceaa-Hhe ioe^ 
bound seas in the extreme north or south of the earth. A 
large number of voyagers perished in attempting to disooyer 
the north-east passage through the Arctic Seas. DeaeH of 
iafcara-'the great desert between the Soudan and the Darbary 
States extending along the whole breadth of Africa. Mae 
recorded in his Diary e/(?."“The dangers and the nsks were so 
naany in number that they might wrtl suit the description rf 
a journey to a dangerous region like the Arctic Seas or the 
Desert of Sahara. 
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The floods ware out—Sk flood had occurred Ware — a town 
in Hertfordshire. Swim foriheir Uvea — swim as hard as they 
could ; make th^ latest exertions to save themselves by 
swimming. Hi^er — ^hawker of provisions. Perish ^ — been 
drowned Turned cut o^— left Oo^ucted— led; (raided. Saddle 
skirts — ^border or ed(;e of the saddle. Bide to the saddle etc. — 
ride througrh water reaching up to the saddle. Narrowly— 
barely. Sw^t away — carried oft. Inundation — flood. Trent — 
a river in England ; see notes on paragraph 9. Detained — 
stopped ; delayed. Stamford — a town c n the border of 
Lincolnshire. The state— the flooded oordition. Fourteen 
members etc. — From Thoresby’s account it appears that there 
were altogether fourteen inen in the party including the 
member^ of the House of Commons. Qoing up in a body — 
travelling in a party. Took Mm into their company — permitted 
him to travel with them. Derbyshire — This county is mostly 
hilly and so the roads are often steep and precipitous. Were 
in constant fear of Sieir necks — ran the risk of falling from 
their horses and breakinir their necks because of the steep 
and abrupt descents of the roads. .iZigAt— dismount from 
their horses. Lead their beasts — walk on foot with the horses 
by their side. 

Route — road. Holyhead — a town in the Island of Holyhead 
at the north western extremity of Wales. Such a state— suob 
an impassable condition. A Viceroy — The reference is to Henry 
^de, second Earl of Clarendon, who acted as the Viceroy of 
Ireland in 1686-86. A Viceroy is a high officer of state who 
rules a country as the King’s substitute. Was five hours— 
took five hours. Saint Asaph — a town in Denbighshire in 
North Wales. Conway— a town in Carnarvonshire in North 
Wales. Heauwarte- capital of Anglesey in Wales. Litter— 
a conveyance in the form of a bed between two shafts on 
which a person may be borne by men or horses ; i 

Hofub— men; labourers. Entire— i.e., without being pulled to 
pieces. Ttdten to pieces — dismantled ; divided into different 
parts. Webk— adjective from ‘Wales.’ Menai Straits— Hio 
narrow strait separating Anglesey from toe mainland of 
Wales. It is now crossed by a suspension bridge. Fffj and 
Sussex— oonntioa in the south of England. In wtsfer— Winter 
is not a dry season in England as it is with us. It is the season 
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of rain and snow. Bog — morass ; deep mud. Were ofUn inacoee* 
si&Zc— could not frequently be reaehed. Fruits of (he earth-^ 
asrricultural produce : corn, fruits and vejfetables. Were 
suffe^'ed — had to be allowed to. Bof— to be decomposed or to 
decay. Fell far short 0 /“— was much less than. The supply fell 
far short of etc, — These articles were badly needed ; the people 
did not receive an adequate supply of these articles, l^edei 
conveyances moving on wheels as distinguished 
from litters or chairs carried by men. 

Pnnce George of Denmark (1053 — 1708) — husband of Queen 
Anne whom he married in 1688. He deserted James II in 
1688 and was refused the title of a king on his wife's 
accession. Stately mansion — raapnificent palace. Petworth — 
near Chichester in Sussex. The palace belonged to the Duke 
of Somerset. He was sir hours in going nine miles — He took 
six hours in travelling. nine miles. A body of sturdy hinds — a 
number of strong peasants. strong. Hinds — peasants. 

Prop — support. Bcftnwc—attendants ; followers. Upset — over- 
turned. His gentlemen in waiting^-oflioers of the prince’s house- 
hold. Courtier — attendant on the prince Never once alighted — 
because the ro?ds were full of mud. upset. Stuck 

fast — firmly fixed. Stuck fast in the mud — When this happened, 
the passengers had to dismount to lighten the coach so that it 
might be pulled out of the mud. 

Paragraph 104. Bad law was responsible for the badness 
of the roads. The law of those times required every parish 
to repair the road passing through it by the voluntary labour 
of the peasants. Hired labour, employed for mending the roads, 
had to be paid for by a parochial rate. But the poor people 
of the parishes were unwilling to pay for the repair of roads 
which primarily benefited the rich people of the cities. Soon 


[Page 174, Footnotc—Cb^^ow— Charles Cotton (16BQ--87) was a poet and 
miscollaueous writer. He published a second part of Walton’s ^^Cmplete 
Astglcr'' in 1676.] 

[Page 175, Footnote— Hmry Eari of Clarendon (1638— 1709)— was the 
eldest son of the first Earl of Clarendon. He played an active part in the 
politics of his age. His 'Diary and Correspondence^' appeared in 1828. 
PoBtlethwaite (1707— 1767) —a writer on economics ; waa the author ‘ of 
“TAe Universal Dictionary of Dade and Commeree'' published in 1751. 
Hawkhuret^^ town in Sussex and Kent near Cranhrook.] * 
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after the Reetoration, a Tani>pike Act was passed levying a 
small toll on travellers antlifi'oods for the repair of the rosas. 

D^eeftve— faulty. Pariah — originally an eoolesiastloal 

district under the jurisdiction of a priest. In modem limes a 
parish is an important subdivision of the country for the 
purposes of local self-government ; the looid rates and taxes 
are mostly raised within its area, [parish, n. Subdivision of 
county, having its own church and clergyman ; (also cwU 
district oohstitated for administration of Poor Law etc. — Oxforii 
DtcUonary.] 

Sownd— required by law. GrabiUoua — ^free : voluntary. Hired 
labour — labourers who had to be paid for their work Paroehiid 
rate-|4aK levied on the inhabitants of the parish Thriving — 
flourishing ; prosperous. Maintained — kept up. Sural pty^mlation — 
inhabitants of villages. Scattered— thinly spread. Ohvioualy — 
manifestly. N.B. The parishes were thinly peopled and the 
parishioners <vere poor The towns were thickly populated 
and were rich and prosperous. The roads that facilitated 
trade between towns should in all fairness have been main- 
tained bv the townsmen. Peculiarly glaring— particularly mani- 
fest I7ie great North road — See notes on paragraph 10,'l. 
IVewrscd— passed through. Thinly MaMted— sparsely peopled. 
Pojudoos—thiokly peopled. Huntingdonahire—aa inland county 
between Cambridgeshire aid Northamptonshire. Mend — 
repair. TTcm- damaged. West Biding— one of the three 
divisions of Yorkshire. Leeds is situated in the West Riding. 
Siding in this sense is only an abbreviated form of thriding, i.e , 
a third part. The road, passing through the Huntingdon 
parishes, was damaged by the heavy commercial traffic that 
passed between London and Leeds. It was unfair that the 
poor Huntingdon parishes should be asked to repair the road 
that chiefly benefited the London and Leeds merchants. 

fiMeranee— hardship ; complaint. Attracted the HOttss— drew 
the attention. Act— law. Turnpike— a. gate across a road for 
die pntrpose of stopping ooaolres and waggons to levy a small 
tax or toll from them for using the road. The toll so levied* 
is need for keeping (he road in repair. Turnpike set*— laws 
permitting the establishment of toll-gates on roads, *‘Aota of 
ParUanMDt followed each other in qnick sucoession so that 
the immediate charge of maintaining the roads was levied 
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■apoQ travellers, the neoesaaiT funds being raised by means 
of tolls. This led to the erection #f nnmerons barriers con* 
sisting of either poles or bars, svnnu on pivots one way 
or the other, as the tolls were paid" (SUtnev)* fiRj>o«»ii|r— levy- 
ing. ToK— tax; duty. Tftw important line of communimlioit — 
the great North road, /nnovation— change. Exeited many 
mtcrmars— roused much discontent. roads. Under 

4he old system — viz,, no turnpike was established and the repair 
of the roads was left to the parishes through which ^ey 
passed. Effected — accomplished. But not without much diffieuBy 
— t.e., the reform had to meet with fierce opposition. Msta^d— 

stupid. Impost — tax. For unjust which is new — ExpL 

Macaulay makes this remark in connection with his description 
of the opposition which the turnpike system met with from 
the public. He says that men do not grumble against the 
most unjust tax which they have been paying for a longtime. 
They get so accustomed to it that they fail to see its injustice. 
The imposition of a new tax, however reasonable, rouses 
bitter opposition and discontent The English public cheer- 
fully paid the old and unjust parish rates for the maintenance 
of the roads. But they loudly protested when a small toll was 
justly levied on the users of the roads for keeping them in 
ffood repair. 

ToU tars— turnpikes. Till the troops had ysopfe— till the 

soldiers were called out to quell popular disturbances in many 
places. Muck blood had been shed — Many lives had been lost. 
A good system was introduced — t.e., the turnpike road came into 
use. N£. '"When turnpikes were introduced, one Ohapple, 
a political economist of the day, predicted that two of the 
innumerable consequences which would inevitably arise from 
turnpike roads would be a rise in the price of oats and a 
reacting fall in the price of wheat. Demagogues now began 
to travel about the country, pointing their morals and adorning 
their tales by assuring their hearers that the erection of the 
turnpikes was part of a covert design on the part of the 
Ctovemmeut to enslave the people and to deprive them of 
Iheir liberty. In many parts of the ^ country, there was a 
decided rMusal to pay the toll, and during the months of July 
and August 1749. organised bands of rioters demoUehed afi the 
tnimpttm gates on the roads leading to aud from Bffrtbl, 
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repeating their experiment as fast as the gates were re-erected* 
The contagion spread, atMji it was found necessary to quarter 
troops in many districts, to repress the disturbances. The 
passing of a general Turnpike Act in the year 1755 rendered 
the construction of turnpikes 'compulsory all over the country.’^ 
'“(Sidney), 

By slow degrees — gradually Prejudice — blind hatred or 
opposition. Reason triumphed over prejudice — Men perceived 
the usefulness of the turnpike roads and their opposition 
wainst them died down. Grossed — intersected nearly. 

N B. The opposition to the turnpikes did not disappear as 
early as Macaulay represents. Even as late as 1848, a secret 
Welsh organisation, called Rebeccaites, was formed whose 
object was to destroy toll-gates. They were so called because 
they dressed themselves as women and called themselves 
* Rebecca’s daughters” in allusion to a well-known passage in 
the Bible. They went out at night and caused much mischief 
to the gates. A commission of inquiry followed, after which 
the tolls were repealed 

Paragraph 105. Heavy goods were carried from place 
to place by stage waggons. Poor people who could not afford 
to travel in coaches or on horseback availed themselves of 
these conveyances. The expense of carrying goods in this 
manner was very heavy. Many useful articles were heavily 
taxed in this way. Coal was used only in the districts where 
it was produced or where it could be carried by sea. 

Conveyed — earned; transported. Stage waggons — waggons 
that stop at appointed stations for changing horses ; a waggon is 
a four-wheeled carriage for the transport of goods. In the straw-^ 
t«, straw spread on the floor of these vehicles. Nestled^ ]ny 
snug and comfortable. Could not afford— had not the means. 
Z«A™<ft^"“weakness. iwggage— packages ; baggage, 2Vaite<* 
siifting '^sending from one place to another. Enormous— vary 
heavy. Charge— qobI This was cAout-ihis amounted to or 
worked out to. More by a ttird— was IVa times. Fifteen times 
what is the rate charged by railway companies being Id. 
a mQe. Bowley notices that Macaulay’s estimate is excep- 
tionally low and that in his days the average rate varied 
from Vkd to Cost of cont;eyanee— expense of carriage* 
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Prohibitory tax^A heavy tax that by raiaing the price of 
goods interferes with their sale andteonsequently prevents their 
importation. Seen — i.e,, used. To which it could he carried hy 
sea~-j‘beoauBe such carriage was much less expensive than 
carriage by^ land. Sea coal — ^mineral coal as distinguished from 
oharcoaL Sea*coal fire” occurs in Shakespeare. 

Paragraph 106. Goods were carried on the backs of pack- 
horses on byroads and in the extreme north and west. Poor 
men travelled on these horses. The expense was small but 
progress was very slow 

Byroads — ^roads other than the main highways ; less fre- 
quented roads. North of York and, west of Exeter — fe., in the 
extreme north and south-west. Exeter — a town in Devonshire. 
Trains — series. Packhorses — ^horses employed in carrying 
goods or baggage. i?rced-— race ; class. Is now eaptocf— has 
now died out. Resemblance— Muleteers— diiYtrs of 
mules. The mule is commonly uted for purposes of riding in 
Spain. Humble condition — poor circumstances. Packsaddlesk 
saddle on which loads are placed for convqyanoe. Hardy guides 
— viz,t the drivers of the packhorses. Caravan— -properly a 
number of pilgrims or merchants travelling together through 
deserts or regions infested by robbers ; hence a party of tra- 
vellers. Foot's pace— or foot pace, i.e.y very slowly. Insuppor- 
table— unbearable. 

Paragraph 107. A coach and four was commonly used 
by the rich for purposes of travelling. Six horses had often 
4o be used on account of the badness of the road. 

Oommonty travelled in their own carriages — ^In paragraph 108 
Pepys is described as riding in his own coach. Oofton— Oharles 
Ootton ( 1680-87 ) was a poet and miscellaneous writer. He 
published burlesques of Virgil and Lucian. His Workers of 
ike Peak'^ appeared in 1681. Facetious— humorovLU, The Peak— 
the mounti^ous district in the centre of England extending 
from Chesterfield to Buxton. A single pair— two horses. St. 
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Albmu — town ia Hertfordshire. IntupporUiMy fedfoM — an* 
endnrebly tiresome. AvMi(tf-*-pnblio show ; prooeesion. ^k»> 
l^ge$ — oarriagres. Midead — lead astray ; produce a wrongr 
impression. .itfritHfe— impute ; ascribe. Jfej»»/ifc««»“~love 
of pomp aud splendour. Disagreeable — painfuL We attribtiie to 
ete. — The use of six horses was not due to any love of pomp or 
show, but to the unsatisfactory conditiou of the roads that 
rendered this necessary. Mire — mud. Tanbrvgh (1664*1726) — 
a well'knowu Enprlish dramatist. See notes on paragraph 99' 
Sveeeeditg geaeration — next age. Vanbrugh left his play A 
Jowmey to London” incomplete. It was completed by Gollej 
Cibber and appeared under the title of Provoked Husband in 
1728. WiOt great humour — ^very wittily. Exertions— olioTta. 
Being imbedded — being fixed ; sticking fast. (Quagmire — See 
notes on paragraph 1U8 N.B. The jonmey, referred to by 
Macaulay, is described in Act I, scene i of the play, but the 
passage does not prove his point. The coach did not stick in 
the mud. The coach was heavily loaded and two cart horses 
were added to the usual team in order that the lady might 
drive to the town iu a coach and six as was then the prevail- 
ing fashion. The adventures on thr road were sumined up 
in the servant’s following account of the jouruey— ‘‘Some 
mischief or" other, aw (all) the day long. Slap goes one thingr, 
crack goes another ; my Lady cries out for driving fast : the 
awd (old) cattle are for going slow . Roger (the coachman)' 
whips, they stand still and kick ; nothing but a sort of contra- 
diction aw (all) Ae journey long.” 

Paragraph 108. At the time of the Restoration, a stage 
coach ran from Oxford to London. A Flying Coach service 
was introduced between these towns in 1669 which covered 
the distance in one dai*. At the close of the reign of Charles II 
^ing coaches ran thrice a week from London to the cMef 
towns. They ran 60 miles a day in summer and thirty miles 
in winter. Each coach carried six passengers and the usual 
fare was two pence and a half per mile in summer and slightly 
more in winter. 

Peddie earriages—em distinguished from private pMchea 
wm (jtouveysnoes intended for the use of the travelling puhUe*. 
Dw^mBr-n four-wheeled stage coach, dlqd—becatise coachew 
didttot run at nights. BeuOMgfidd—e, town ia Bnpkinghain* 
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shire about 10 miles from Windsor. A great and daring innova^- 
Hon — a strikinar and bold change. Announced — ^proclaimed; 

advertised. Plying the name given to the fast-going 

stage coaches of those times. Spirited — bold. Spirited under- 
bold projeoti. Sanctioned — approved. Heads of tkit 
University — authorities of Oxford TTniversily. Excited the same 
sort etc- — roused keen public interest. Vieechaneellor — the 

executive head of th6 University. Prescvihed Ike hour etc . — 
fixed the time and the place of starting. The sugeess of the 
experiment etc —the undertaking proved completely successful 
AU Souls OoUeg^s. famous college in Oxford occupying a 
central position in the town with fronts to Rad cliff e Street and 
High Street. It was founded as early as 1437 by Archbishop 
Chichele. 

Adventurous— Deposited— 'brought ; landed. Emu- 
lation — rivalry. Sister Umversity—Le^ Cambridge Moved — 
roused The emulation The example of Oxford led the 
University of Cambridge to establish a similar Plying Coach 
service between that town and London. Set up — established* 
Proceeded — gone Ordinary day's journey~-*ni‘BT2i,go distance 
travelled in one day. Ways were —roads were muddy on 
account of rain and snow. Ghestey — capital of Chesliire on* 
the west coast of England. 

Beached London in four days— lu modern times a journey 
from York t 5 London by rail takes only three hours and a 
half. Fine season— i.e,, iu spring and summer when the roads 
are dry Christmas— tho greatest of the Christian lestivsdst 
celebrated on the 25th December Were so frequent— ooourced 
so often. Ordinary /are— usual charge for a passenger. Two- 
pence halfpenny — two pence and a half. 

Paragraph 109. The Flying Coacl&es were the swiftest 
conveyances of the age. But though generally regarded as 
reasonable subjects of national boast, they were not without 
critics. Various objections were raised against them from 
interested quarters. Petitions were submitted to the king in 
council praying that no coach should be permitted to uea 
more than four horses and to travel more than 30 miles a di^* 


[Page 188, Anthony A Wood nndfpmy sdkI 

hifitorian : wrate an account of Oxford.] 



lfo(le— manner. iMufferably—iatolerably. Alarmingly 

rapid — dangreronsly swift. Travellinff at such a quick rate was 
considered to be risky. "To travellers who were accnstomed 
to find the roads in a most miserable state, the stagre>oosoh 
moving: at the rate of four or five miles an hour must have 
appeared nothing short of a miracle. Only neok-and-nothing 
mortals, as they were called, travelled by them” — (Sidney). 
Work — book. Extolled — praised. Any similar vekieles —all 
conveyances of the same class. Vdocity — swiftness. Special 
commendation — particular praise. TriumphanUy contrasted etc . — 
The superiority of the Flying Coaches to the stage coaches of 
the Continent was pointed out with joy and exultation. Sluggish 
pace — slow movement Continental posts — stage coaches of the 
other European countries. Posts — were coaches travelling 
quickly by the use of fresh horses taken at appointed stations. 
Mingled — combined. Complaint — murmur; censure. Invective— 
bitter reproach ; violent abuse. 

Bvt with boasts like these etc. — Though these coaches were 
loudly praised by some, yet there were others who bitterly 
condemned them. Classes — bodies of men. Unfavourably— 
prejudicially: injuriously. The interests of large classes etc.— 
The introduction of these swift coaches caused loss to large 
bodies of men. As usual — as it often happens. Obstinacy — 
disinclination to change one’s opinions or habits ; perverse- 
ness. Disposed — inclined. Clamour against — loudly protest 
against or condemn. Simply because it etc. — condemned it for 
no other reason than that it was something new. N.B. In 
this and the previous sentence Macaulay describes the two 
elasses of men who objected to the Flying Coaches. They 
were first those men whose vested interests were affected and 
who condemned these coaches because the stage coaches 
eaused them loss. Secondly the stage coaches were 
condemned by men of orthodox habits, men constitutionally 
averse to change, who disliked all novelties. VehemenUy 
eergued — strongly urged. Be fatal— ptavo destructive. Be fatal 
to the breed e/kortes — The quality of the English horses would 
suffer beoanse men would not keep good riding horses for 
their jflfnnuys. Accordingly horse-breeders would not care 
to rear snoh animals. 

Jfiymery — ^breeding-ground. ^Seaweit— sulors. Chief thorough- 
/qrwmnain passage or means of oommunieation. Windsor— a, 
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well-known town on the Thames in Berkshire. It oontains a 
famous royal castle said to have been founded by William the 
Conqueror. Oraveaendsk town in Kent at the mouth of the 
Thames The Thames which had etc, — In former times the 
Thames w^s the chief means of oommunication between 
London and the towns situated on the river. If people 
travelled in stage coaches instead of in boats, then the Thames 
sailors would bo left without employment and fall off in 
number. As the F^ngiish navy recraited its crew from the 
sailors plying in the rivers, the fall-off in the number of these 
bailors would prevent the English navy from receiving an 
adequite supply of caiiable sailors Saddlers and spurriers — 
makers of baddies aid spurs. A spur is '"a pricking 
instrument with poiit or rowel worn on horseman's heel" 
{Oxford Dictionary), Would be rained by hundreds — because no 
riding horses would be used in journeys. By hundreds-^ia 
large numbers. Mounted— riding on liorsebaijk. Deserted — 
left without customers. Would m longer pay rent'-ihns causing 
loss to the landlords. That the new carriages etc. — This and the 
following arguments prove the utter hollownef^s of the 
complaints against the new coaches. The compldints are 
extremely frivolous Grievously —seriously. AwHoyerf— dis- 
turbed; troubled Invalids -sick persons. Sapper — evening 
meal Breakfast— movniup; meal. 

On these grounds— lor these reasons. Grcve/y— seriously. 
JBflccimiifiHded— suggested. Regulation— tvlIq, Adopted—oxdovoed. 
Return to — resume ; lalfbaca upon. The old mode of travelling — 
viz,^ on horseback. Petitions — applications. Embodying— 
giving expression to. Presented — submitted. ^ The Hng in 
ctmncil — not individually to the king but to him in his public 
capacity as the President of the Privy Oounoil. Companies — 
guilds; see notes on ‘great companies" in paragraph 81 . 
./Hfficea— Justices of the Peace. We smile at these things— un* 
reasonable agitation against the new coaches moves us to 
laughter. It strikes us as qiiite childish and absurd. Cupidity — 
greed ; avariee. iV^sdice— unreasonable dislike. Cupidity and 
pr^'uiiee—nbBtraot for concrete; meaning avaricious and 
unreasonable men. Opposition offered efc.— Macaulay wns 
probably thinking of the opposition to the introduction of 
railways and of the Tory opposition to the Relorm Bill of 
1838 L The last measure was in his opinion so manifeetly joet 

ap.— 22. 
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and necessary that opposition to it could only have been 
prompted by motives of self-interest and blind unreason. In 
^eir turn — vrhen their time will come. Of, Pope’s well-known 
lines — 

“We call our lathers fools so wise we grow, 

Our wiser sons will no doubt think us so.” 

Paragraph 110. Even after the introduction of the Plying 
Coaches, healthj men, not encumbered with luggage, journeyed 
on horseback. Those who wanted to travel quickly rode 
post and fresh saddle horses and guides were available at 
convenient distances along all the great roads. Post-chaises 
had not yet come into use. Those, who rode in their own 
coaches, could not easily procure relays of horses. 

Attractions— le., conveniences. Men who enjoyed heedth and 
wtjroMr —strong healthy men. l?«c«m&erei— burdened. Baggage— 
luggage. Expeditiously— quickly Bode posl— travelled quickly 
by the use of fresh horses at appointed stations ; to ride post is 
now commonly used to meau to travel in haste. Saddle horses— 
riding horses. At convenient distances— i.e , not very far from 
each other. the distance between two places of rest 

on a road. When the ways were good—i e., in fine weather when 
the roads were not covered with mud. Considerable— loag. 
Conveyance — vehicle ; carriage B-opetted— moved. Till vehicles 
were propelled etc.— till the introduction of the railway. Post 
ciiaMes— hired coaches for conveying travellers from one 
station to another. A post chaise is a “travelling carriage hired 
from stage to stage or drawn by horses so hired”— (Osc^rd 
Dictionary). Ordinarily— commoviy. Great officers of state— 

ministers or other government officials of high rank. Command 
obtain change of horses at different stages. Belay— 
“set of fresh horses substituted for tired ones”— (0»/brd 
Dictionary), Newmarket-ia Cambridgeshire ; a famous racing 
centre from the days of the Stuarts. A proof of great activily— 
a great feat; an illustratfon of most quick journey. 

(Mfford (1680-78) — one of the members of the Cabal 
ministry. He was apponned Lord Treasurer in 1872, but bad 
to resign it in the following year under the opertdion of the 
Teat Act. Evelyn performed the same etn.— described in ‘the 
entry under the 9th and 10th October, 1671 — “I went after 
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eveninGT-service to London, in order to a journey of refresh- 
ment with Mr. Treasurer, to Newmarket, where the king then 
was, in his coach with six brave horses, which we changed 
thrice, first at Bishop Stortford, and last at Chesterfield ; so 
by night we got to Newmarket, where Mr. Henry Jermyn 
lodged me very civilly.” Bishop Stortford — a town on the Stort in 
Hertfordshire. Ohesferford — a town on the Stort in Hertford- 
shire. OhesterfordsL town situated midway between Bishop 
Stortford and Cambridge. Mode of conveyance — manner of travel. 
Bare luxury — unusudl convenience or pleasure. Oonfined — 
limited. 

Paragraph 111. The roads were infested by robbers. 
Men had to travel well armed and in parties. Ihe^ most 
dangerous spots were the waste tv acts on the outskirts of 
London. Sailors, paid off at Chatham, were plundered at 
OadshiH. The government was at a loss how to deal with the 
robbers. The innkeepers were suspected to be in league with 
them. 

Whatecer might he the way--in whatever manner men might 
travel, vfe,, whether on horseback, in stage-coaches or in other 
ways. Were numerous — were many in number, f.e., travelled in 
companies or parties. Ban considerable risk — were in great 
danger. Mounted highwayman — robbers mounted on horses 
who plundered travellers on the roads. Marauder — robber. 
Only from hooks — They have now become extinct but frequent 
reference to these robbers is to be found in the literature of those 
times. Waste troc/s— uninhabited regions. Great routes — prin- 
cipal roads. Haunted — infested. Hounslow Heath an extensive 
meadow to the west of London. The modern town of Houn- 
slow in the western suburb of London has grown on this heath. 
Finchley Common — an uninhabited tract to the north of London* 
Finchley has now grown into a town in the northern suburb 
of London. The most celebrated etc.“~the best known haunts of 
these robbers. 

The Cambridge scholar professors and students of Cam- 
bridge University. Epping ForeCt — a large forest in Essex 
extending over about 60 , 00 u acres. Evan in broai dayUght’^^e,, 
travellers ran the risk of being robbed even in open daylight. 
P$iid off — were paid their wages on their discharge from ser- 
vice. Ofcattai»r-aea-port and naval , arsenal on,, the river 
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Med'way in Kent 'JompelM to ddiver (Mr jwreer-robbed of 
tbeii noney. DtUvor tMr twra**— make over their money to the 
robbere at the point of the dasrirer or pistol. Oad»hm—» villatre 
in Kent between' Gravesend and Roohester. (Migrated— im- 
mortalizfd. ATtar-^nearly. A kmdrad yean ewrUer — beoause 
Shakespeare hved in th4 16di century. Tke greatat of potto— 
Shakespeare, the (rreatest poet and dramatist of England and 
perhaps of all the world Depredofiona— ravages ; plunders. 

and Falttaff boon oompanious of Prinoe Henry (who 
a! erwards became King as Henry V) in Shakespeare’s drama 
of Heory 17. FaUtiff the fat knight is one of the most 
famous characters painted by the great poet He is repre- 
sented as a sensual man of mature years full of the richest 
humour. N. 'B. Toe reference is to the following incident 
in *>hakespe&re’s King Henry IV. Part I. The Prince forms 
a plan with his boon o impanions to waylay and ^tack a 
party of travellers at Gadshill Falstalf with his comj^nions 
with the exception of the Prince and Poins robs the travellers. 
But as they are sh iring the booty amongst themselves, the 
Prince and Poins disguised set upon them and rob thi-m of 
their spoils. This incident subsequently furnishes Falstaff 
with an occasion for the display of his rich humour Uhe 
public auttorilies —the officers entrusted with the task of ad- 
ministration. fVere at a lots — were puzzled ; were unable to 
discover any means. How io deal with the plunderers —what 
steps were to be taken for the arrest of the robbers and to put 
a stop to these crimes. Gazetfe— London Gazette, the official 
newspaper of those times. Paraded -produced before the pubh’o 
for identification. Newgate— a well-known prison of London. 
It was of very old date and was situated, as the name indioatas, 
on the site of one of the old city gates, tit oeasad to be' need 
as a prison in 1881. Isvifed— requested. la^set— examine. 
Sbtgular curious show, viz, the parade of man sus- 

peoted u» be robbers PtMidy offered— opotAp prdmiled. 
iJeivA djaMONdt— uncut or unpolished diamonds. HarwItA—U 
sea-port and watering' place in Essex. fiTanraeAnMitf— a atage- 
ooaob carrying letters iram London to Haredoh. 

DwetesHrfim— announoament. The^evfUw g wery t at e it ele. 
-*llia gbtreniment kept a omwful watch on them. Oiiiipkal— 
MtnAona. OmmAnmkw— league t abatmairt. .d//llhaegHtodbured. 
UnuNttf^'webbers* 1V> itsfotl tAs rsads stew-rob triwsd&en.ba 
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the r md trithout beinsr detected ami paoished. Thdr erimikuA 
eonttivtitee elo —It wa<> stated that the iaa-keepers abetted the 
hi^h F^yiaea with whose help they could comnait their orttnes 
without beicg’ detected and' punished. Were not without fownda- 
tioH—wi^re well-founded ; were based on reason tble grounds. 

Jelling tpeechea—apeecbea made from the scaffolds when 
they vere about to be hanged The execution of criminals 
took p a •« io those days in public places and sometimes the 
criminals addressed the spectators before they were banged. 
PenitiHt -repentant. S'ervices— assistance. Farquhar (1678- 
1707) -was a comic dramatist of the Restoration period ; was 
the autlior of ''The Recruiting Officer”, "The Stage Coach”, "The 
Beaux' Stratagem” and other plays. Boniface — the rascally 
lanOlord of the inn at Lichfield in Beaux' Stratagem who is in 
league with highwaymen. The name s now used as a common 
term ter ah innkeeper. Rendered — performed GibM — a high- 
wayman and convict in Beaux' Stratagem. He prided himself 
on being *‘the best- behaved man on the road.’’ That theee cue- 

pioioHs Cribbet — Expl. This is Macaulay’s remark on the 

suspicions that lay on the inn-keepers of the 17th oenmiy 
that they were in league with the highwaymen. He says that 
these suspicions were based on reasonable grounds. The 
speeches, made by some ol the robbers who repented for their 
past conduct at the time of their execution, go to prove that 
the inn- keepers of those days gave them the information 

necessary for the commission ol their crimes as Boniface, 

the landlord of Lichfield Inn in Farquhar’s Beaux' Stratagem, 
gave to Gibbet, the highwayman in that play. 

Paragraph 112. The highwaymen were bold and skilful 
riders and their appearance and manners were like those ot 
geni'emen. They frequented fashionable coffee hon<ies and 
mixed freely with men of fashion in the gaming honsek. 
S <B>e of them were of good families and education. 
Extravagant tales of their cqurage and generosity were current 
am mgst the people. Nevison and Claude Duval were two 
promiuent highwaymen ol those timer 

It woe neceseary to the success etc ~~The highwaymen wet^ 
required to be bold and clever riders because otherwise their 
plund>4ring expeditious could not be successful. Noroiteld 
they, after the commission of the crime, escape detecUop, 
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l/iwoiers— bearinfif ; ways. Sw?Yef?— became. The master of a 
fine horse — i,e., a ffentleman of easy circumstauces Aristocraticdl 
—respectable ; honourable. society. Gaming— 

eramblinfi*. Betted — laid bets or wafers on the results of the 
races. Quality — superior rank or station. Romantic — pertain- 
infir to romances, ^.e., stories of extravagant adventures or 
mysterious events; hence wild; fantastic. Attached to — 
surrounded. Freebooters — robbers ; marauders. A romanhe 
interest etc. — The live*? of the«e highwaymen and their strange 
adventures possessed and still possess a strong attraction for 
the public. The vulgar — the common people. Dranh in — 
listened with absorbing interest. wild stories. 

Ferocity— cruelty \ fierceness. Audacity— hohlness; daring. 
Occasional acts of generosity and good nature — generous and kind 
deeds performed at times. Amours — love affairs. Miraculous — 
strange ; marvellous. Desperate struggles — fierce resistance 
offered by them when they were captured Manly hearing— 
brave demeanour or conduct. They did not betray the least 
trace of fear at the time of their trial or execution. At the bar — 
f.e., when they were tried in a court of justice. Bar — is the 
place in a court where prisoners are kept during their trial. 
In the cart — when they were taken in a cart to the place of 
execution. Before the reform of criminal law in the 19th 
century, highway robberies were punished with death. 

miliam NeiHson (l()39-84) — After serving as a soldier for 
sometime in Holland he took to highway robbery. He was 
convicted and imprisoned at York in He escaped but 

was captured and hanged at ’^"ork in 1G85. In the Dictionary 
of National Biography his Christian name is given as John 
and not William. Z>ericci— imposed. Quarterly — paid every 
quarter. t.c., once in three months. Drovey's — persons who drive 
cattle or sheep to market. In return— in consideration of this 
payment. Spared them—lovhove to plunder them Demanded 
purses — asked his victims to deliver their money. Courteous — 
polite. That he gave largely etc. — The wealth he obtained by 
plundering the rich was freely bestowed in alms on the poor. 
This was a charaoteristio these highwaymen had in common 
with Robin Hood, the famous English robber of the Middle 
Ages. Spared — saved. Royal clemency— mercy of the King. 
The King can, in the exercise of his prerogative, pardon any 
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criminal. Tl will appear from llie note on Xuvisons life lhat 
he was sentenced to imprisonment onl^^ on the first occasion. 
Probably the death sentence was commuted to imprisonment 
by the Kinj^'s order. Tempted his -invited iiis doom; 
bronprht about his dealh by es »apin£r From prison and outnmitt- 
i Tier robberies aprain. J)U,t in Jhi^'i tk — was lian^ed at York 
in IbSo. 

Claude DuvnI (1G43- U»7b) “-a ]''reiu*hmaii wdio i^amo to 
Knclaud at the lime of the Itestnraliori as an aUendant on the 
Duke of Richmond, '^iibs^ipiently betook to tlio road and 
oecame notorious for his ffallanlry and dariuer. He was 
t'aptured in London and luinsred in Pwd. Duke of Kichmond 
(lti3J}-7:?) — Dhartcs Stuart lived principally in France; lie 
rehirned to Fnpl.ind with Charles IF and suecmedod his cousin 
iia Duke of Richmond in IdtlO. Paqe -a yoiinp* attendant on 
king's, nobles and other persons of distinction. Took to the 
— became a liififhwayman ; look to lobbiner tra\ellers on 
the road. Formidable ttumible partv of robbers. Had the 

honour to he etc.— -His name occupied the first i) 08 ition in the list 
of noted criminals published by the erovernment. At the head 
of his troop--i,e,. as llie captain of his ffangr. -Bco/jc- spoil ; 
plunder. Suffered -permitted. The futr owiier— the lady wlio 
owned the sum Jlansom — properly to release from captivity 

or forfeit; hence to regain sometliiiig by pajdng its equivalent. 
Coranto — (From French count to run) a sort of dance witJi 
sprightly movements. Suffered the fair etc — allowed the lady 
to keep the balance on condition that she would dance with 
him on the meadow. ious gallantry —gay and sprightly 

attentions he paid co ladies. Gallantry— is now commonly used 
to mean attentions shewn to ladies ; “courtliness, devotion to 
womerx'— Oxford Dictionary. Stole away the hearts of all women 
— made all women witli whom he came in eoulaci fall in love 
with him. 

Overcome hy wine — intoxicated witJi drink. Dames of 
high tank — ladies of high social position Interceded — 

pleaded. Interference— oppositwu. Judge Morton— ^ir William 
Morton had been a barrister who had fought on the I’oyalist 
side during the Fivil War. He was appointed a judge of the 
King’s bench in He died in lb72. The law woe carried 

into full effect— The sentence of the court was fully carried out, 
«.e., the man was executed. Lay in Me — was not buried at 
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onoo but remained properly decked out so that it mij^ht be 
visite<l by admirers and friends. Pomp — diflrnity. Sciiicheous — 
name plates on Ihe coffin. Wax ligkta — candle made of wix 

usually kept Uffhted iu the room where the corpse lies in state. 
Hangings — tapastry hunff before ihe walls ; the room where 
the corpse lies is draped in black. Mutes — hired mourners or 
attendants at funerals. Pomp of fca^cheova etc. — e.e,, the corpse 
of the rubber was honoured with all the tributes of respect 
that are paid to the dead bodies* of men of hipb rank and 
social position. The same cmel pnlge—viz , indqre Mrrtnn, 
'Stopped : obstructed. Mercepfed itc . — prevented 
the Ivinjy from pardoninqr the criminal. Obsequies — funeral 
rites or ceremonies ; tlie word is alwa.\s used in the plural. 

Anecdotes — stories Fable — lepend. i,e,, falsehood. Th&e 
is tlouhilesi a large mixture of fable— There is certainly a lar.^e 
element of untruth ; these stories contain a largre element 
of exaggeration. On flat accounl— lor thst reason. Authentic — 
true ; reliable. Were heard by onr ancestors etc. — Englishmen 
of these times listened to these stoiies with great iuleiest and 
believed in them. 

Paragraph 113 From ve^y early times, the English inns 
were famous for the eorofoits tliey provided to the guests. 
They were decidedly superior to the similar establishments 
of the Continent. The small village inns were neat and tidy ; 
and the larger inns provided all the luxuries that a guest 
could want. Indeed an Englishman never felt more at home 
than .when at an inn. 

Various dangers of different kinds, (1) dangers 

due to the unsatisfactory condition of the roads, and 
dangers from the robbers. Beve/— surrounded. Having the 

shelter of a roof— {diking refuge in a house. Our first great poet— 
Geoffrey Chaucer ; for part’culars about this poet see notes 
on j)aragrapb 70. conveniences of board 

and lodging. 

[Page 189, Foot not 0 — A//wwr//— the hero of the play BeawF Stratagem. 
T17/?>’«~a facbionable Tory club fcuinded in IGOS.j 

[Page 190, Footnote— (1093-1778 —an English printer and topo- 
grapher. He settled at York in 1724 being the only print<ar of that age 
ill the county. He j>rinted his own history of Yoik in 1700,.) 
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Pilgrims — travellers to a shrine or holy place. The desifpi 
of The (Janlerhwy Tales, Chaucer’s firreate'^t work, is the desorip- 
1 ion of the journey of a part^ of pilgrims 1o Beckot s tomb at 
Canterbury. The Tales are the stories related by the different 
pilgrims to beguile the tedium of the journey. Fourteenth 
century’— CAvdiioor was born about 1340 and died in 1400. 
Kine and urenfy ]^er»ons This was the number of pilgrims 
assembled in the inn. Iloom — accommodation Chambers — 
halls. The Tabard — the name of the inn in which the pilgrims 
assembled. The inn wa- named after the sign which it bore 
before it. See paragraph 91 A tabard h a sleeveless close- 
fitting garment formerly worn bj nobles but now worn only by 
heralds Souihvark—iho old suburb of London south of 
the Thames. This sentence refers to the following lines in 
The Prologue 01. 19— ‘.iG) : 

‘‘Bifel (it befell) that, in that sesoim (season) on a day 
In Soiithwerk at the Tabard as I lay 
Jledy (ready) to wonden (gol on my pilgrimage 
To C5aunterl)ury with lul devout corage (spirit), 

At night was come into that ho^tlrrye (inn) 

Wei (full) nvue and twenty in a onmpaignve. 

Of sondn folk by aveuture (chance) y-falle (fallen) 

In felawshipe fellowship), and pilgrims were they alle, 

That toward Oaiiulerbury wolden ^would) ryde ; 

The chambres and the stables weren wyde, 

And wcl (well! we wereii esed atte beste” (entertained in 

the best manner). 

*• 

Drew — tempted. The food was of the best etc, — The reference 
IS to The Irologue, 1!. 747 5t). 

‘^Qreet (great) chere made ourhoste us ereriehou (everyone) 
And to <he soper sette he us anon ; 

And served us with vilaille tvictuals) at the beste. 

Strong was the wyn (wiiie\ and wel to drink us leste** 

(it pleased us to drink). 

TTiHiam Harmo« M584-93)— topographer and ehronologist 
Description of England'" was published with Holinsbed in 
1577. Lively --vivid. P/cw/jy— abundance of food and drink. 
Hostelries— inns. The Continent etc.— -The inns ol the Continent 
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were decidedly inferior to those of England. Lodged— 
aec*ommodated. Tapestry — wall hangings. JAnen — cloth made 
of flax or hemp ; the reference here is to Ihe bed -sheets 
usually made of this cloth. Valuable ^cosily, perhaps because 
made of silver. PZa/e— utensils or instruments used during 
meals like dishes, cups, llagons, spoons etc., made of gold or 
silver. Signs— See paragraph 91. Abounded was full of. 
Rank — grade ; class. Lighted on — happened to find ; came 
upon by chance. Walton (1503-1083) — one of the most amiable 
of English writers; was the author of The Complete Angler, d 
famous English classic. Stuck round — covered. Ballads — 
popular songs. Lavender — a (*ommon aromatic plant. Sheets 
smelt of lavender — because clothes not intended for daily use 
are kept carefully folded with sprigs of lavender among them. 

burning brightly. Trouts — a common fresh-water 
fish. The word now does not take an 's’ in the plural form. 
Were to he procured eta, — could be had at a small cost. The 
reference is to the following passage :~*'T11 now lead you to 
an honest ale-house where we shall find a cleanly room, 
lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck about the 
wall.” — The Complete Angler, Chap. 11. 

Larger houses of entertainment —iarger inns where guests 
were provided with lodging and food. Beds hung with silk — 
costly luxuries enjoyed only by the rich. Choice cooko-y — 
excellent cuisine. Cookery is the art of preparing victuals for 
the table. Claret — a kind of French wine of a red colour 
Beds hung with silk etc, — Macaulay is thinking of Pepys’a visit 
to Salisbury in June 1068. The following entry occurs under 
loth June, 1608. — “Come to the (leorge Inn, where lay in a 
silk bed ; and very good diet. To supper ; then to bed.” 
LajidZord— inn-keeper ; host Tj/rawf —master. Those who 
crossed the threshold— men who entered the inn ; guests. 

On ihe Continent wcLsa servant — Expl. In these sentences 

Macaulay points out the difference between the English and 
the Continental innkeepers. The innkeepers of the Continent 
did not care for the convenience of their guests. The guests 
had to be contented with such food and lodging as the land- 
lord was pleased to arrange for them. The English innkeeper, 
on the other hand, made every effort to make his guests 
comfortable and was always at their service. 
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At home — comfortable; at ease. Took Ins cose— enjoyed rest 
and comfort. Took Im ease in Ins own inn— 'di, reminiscence of 
Shakespeare’s 1 Htnry III. iii. 

“Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn but I sliall have my 
pocket picked?'’ l^ever was an etc — Expl. This sentence 
occurs in connection with Macaulay’s description of the 
English inns of the 17th century. The Eng'li&li inns were 
models of comfort and cleanliness. An Englishman never felt 
so comfortable as when he found himself in an inn. The com- 
forts and the social joys that the inns offered rendered them 
more aprreeable than even ones own home. Men of fortune — 
rich men. Neighbouring house etc —an inn situated near their 
houses. Freedom— i.e,, from disagreeable restraints ; ease. 
In equal perfection — to an otiiial degree ; so completely. 
National peculiarity — characteristic feature of the P]nglish 
national character. Libertii — freedom of action and speech ; 
freedom from the rules of social decorum. Jollity — mirth. 
Furnished matter etc . — have been described by a number of 
English authors. Inns and the merry ways of the guests 
figure prominently in English literature. 

Johnson — the famous English author of the ISth century ; 
see notes on paragraph 71. Tavern— pnhVic house ; a place 
where guests are jirovided with food, drink and accommodation. 
Felicity — happiness. A taveni chair etc , — A man never feels so 
happy as when seated in a public house. He feels as happy 
as if he were a king seated on a throne. The reference is to 
the following conversation in Hoswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Macaulay’s observations on inns are mostly based on 
Johnson’s remarks : — “We dined at an excellent inn at C’hapel- 
house, where he(dohnson) expatiated ontlie felicity of England 
in its taverns and inns, and triumphed over the French for 
not having in any perfection, the tavern life. “There is no 
private house” said he, “in which people can enjoy themselves 
so weir as at a capital tavern. Let there be ever so great 
plenty of good things, ever so much grandeur, ever so much 
elegance, ever so much desire that everybody should be easy, 
in the nature of things it cannot be; there must always bo 
some degree of care and anxiety. The master of the house is 
anxious to entertain his guests — the guests are anxious to be 
agreeable to him; and no man, but a \ery impudent dog, 
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indeed, can as freely command what is in another man’s house, 
as il it were his own. Whereas at a tavein, there is a general, 
freedom from anxiety. You are sure you are welcome ; and 
the more noiso you make, the more trouble you give, the more 
good things you call for, the weleomer you are. No servants 
will attend you with the alacrity which waiters do, who are 
incited br the prosjieot of an immediate reward in proportion 
as they please. No, Sir there is nothing which has yet been 
contrived bv man. by which so much happiness is produced 
as by a good tavern or inn. He then repeated with great 
emotion, Shenstone’s line^ : 

‘Whoe'er has tra veil'd life’s dull round 
Where’er his stages may have been 
Must sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn,” 

Ta a footnote on the above conversation, Tloswell adds the 
following : —''Sir John Hawkins has preserved very few 
Mmoraliha of Johnson There is, however, to be found in 
his bulk> tome, a very excellent one upon this subject. ‘In 
contradiction to those, who having wife and children, prefer 
domestic enjoyments to those which a tavern affords, I have 
heard him assert, ffta/ a tavern chair uas the throne of human 
felici1y\^ 

iS'Aeiwfone (1714-631 — an English poet of country life. Ills 
besi, known work is his Gently complained— 

mddly regretted Private roof however friendly — the house of 
even a man’s warmest friend Wanderer — traveller. No 
private roof etc — The reference is to Shenstone's lines quoted 
above. These lines were actually composed by Shenstoue at 
an inn at Henley. 

Johnson at an inn — Expl. Macaulay, in speaking of 

the “liberty; and jollity ’ of iun^, refers to the praises of Dr. 
Johnson and Shenstoue the poet. Dr Johnson thought so 
highly of the comforts and pleasures to be enjoyed at an inn 
that he spoke enthusiastically in its praise. A man seated 
in a chair at an inn was supremely happy. The tavern chair 
was, as it were, the very tbroue of bu nau happiness. 3hen- 
^touo tho poet appreciated inns greatly. He considered the 
welcome at an inn wanner than what one gets even at the 
house of a friend. 
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Paragraph 114. As a consequence of the improved means 
o£ communication, the Kni^IiAh inns have decayed. IJccanso 
other circumstances bein;5 c^qual, the best inms are to be found 
in countries where the means of locomotion arc the worst 

Conveniences — comforts. At Hampton Court and White- 
hall— Le^ at the royal palace. Houses of public eutvrtoiumeni 
— public houses ; hotels. Kept pare with — corresponded to* 
Has by no means kept pace with— cerUimly falls below. Con- 
veyances — means of travel or locomotion As the roads have 
improved and means of conveyance have become (piieker and 
more comfortable, the inns have declined in importance. Kor 
is this strauge^lt is natural that this should bi‘ the ease. Alt 
other cireuinsiaures Ijtiuq supposed (quat- other conditions 
remaining unchanged. The iuus trill he best tic, — The eoniitry, 
that suffers from bad roads and iiuans of travel, will pos&eeiH 
irood inns. The quicker the rate of trarctliug etc— Tho im- 
portance of good inns, where travel leis may rest themselves 
in comfort, diminishes, whmi they journey quickly from one 
l)Iaee to another. Agreeable— ; eomiortable. A 
hundred and sixty years ogo-'/e., about KiSo. The capital — 
Loudon. jBcwzo/c — distant. Remote eounty-Yike York or Nor- 
thumberland. Required generally fir. — / c., such a journey 
usaully took five or days. A great man—^ man of wealth 
and good position. /'Vy— travel quickly by rail. Uy the tight 
of— AO people have not to stop anywhere at night. Winter's 
<luy —when days are much shorter than in summer. Interrupts 
— breaks. Refreshment Description— Arc likely 

to be detained— vivei i*xpect<‘d to stay for some time. 

Paragraph 115. The rude postal system, introduced by 
Charles I, had been swept away during the Civil War. Ii was 
re-established at the Restoration. The mails were carried on 
alternate days except in the more difficult parts of the country. 
There was daily communication between London and the 
Downs and the fashionable watering places during their seasons. 
The bags wore carried on horseback at the rate of five miles 
per hour. 

Jfode— manner. Correspondence— \e\ievA, Excite the scorn 
— arouse the contempt. Moved -vooACiX; Polished 

notions of antiquity — civilised notions of ancient times like 
the Greeks and the Romans* Contemporaries of Raleigh and 
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Ccril — persons living in the age of Riileigh and Cecil, /.r., the 
1 Gth century. Raleigh — See notes on paragraph 29. Cecil — 
(ir)00-159S; better known as Lord Biirghley ; a famous English 
statesman of his age ; ho was Klizabeth’h chief minister for 
forty years ; si‘e notes on paragraph 5.1. imperfeot — clumsy ; 
primitive. Posts — messengers or carriers of mail. Conregaare 
— transmission. Snrpl atray — destroyed. Design — scheme ; 
project. Hail been sel ap by Charles /—A primitive sort of 
postal system was established in England as early as 153^5. 
Some imjiroveinents were made on the accession of James I 
because of the fre(iiicnt communication necessary between 
England and Scotland. An arrangement was for the first time 
made for carrying mails from London to all parts of Great 
Britain in 11)3.1 during the reign of Charles I. 

y^'^v^)/^^W—re-establishcd ; revived. Proceeds — income ; 
revenue. Settled on — granted to ; bestowed by law upon. Mads 
— letter-bags. Went oat and eame in — were despatched and 
received. Corn trail — lying far to the south-west of Loudon. 
Lincolnshire — This county is mostly flat and fenny. Cumber- 
land notes on ])aragraph 9. Royal journey in 

state of the King from one part of the country to another. 
Despa fjched—^eixL stayed or resided for a time. 

The Downs — the well-known harbour for ships on the coast of 
Kent. JV//77r<7C— special advantage. The seasons — the periods 
of the year when these places were most frequented by 
visitors. 

Paragraph 116. The Post Office enjoyed the monopoly of 
providing travellers with horses. Tills was an additional 
source of profit. 

Deri red — obtained. Charge — amount demanded. Tran s- 

conveyance. IFas entitled— had the right. Post 
horses — hordes on which one might journey from one station 
to another. Afoy/opo/^— exclusive right to carry on any trade 
or business. Guarded — defended ; protected. Supplied— 

provided with a horse. 

Paragraph 117. The Post Office did not carry letters from 
one part of London to another. William Dockwray, an enter- 
prising citizen, established in the reign of Charles 11 a penny 
post in London that delivered letters and parcels several times 
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a day. Ti» spite of the opjiosition the scheme met with at the 
start, it proved successful It came to an end bet'au^e the 
court pronoiineod it to bean infraction of the Duke of York’s 
monopoly. 

To faviUhiic f on espoodruf r — to Jielp communication. Wtihfnn 
Ihfitfrray — a London merchant who established the penn\ 
post in London in ) On a decree bein« {jiven against him 
bv thi» court he was ai)|>ointed Comptroller General ol th^^ 
Duke of York’s peun> post in lie died in 1710. Sef np 
— e-.tal)li&hed. llnst/ (tfoJ ( to/ttlcff }fccu the Eicliatigc — 

the ecuitre oi the commen ial activit> of London ; see notes on 
paragra])h 83. /s— borders ; outl>ing parts. 

Offslif — vigorously Pinlns — carriers; men who carry mes- 
sages or parcels. Al faded — injuriouslv affected Thetr to- 
terests wnt at1ach(d—f.(,j tli(‘ iiroposed system would caust 
loss to them. posters ; I Sdieoie — project- 

-*l////o////rc</~notified. 

(Sodjreys Sir lidmund Derry Godfrey was the 

justice of ])eace for AVestminster before whom Titus Oates 
made his depositions of the Popish Plot in 1()7S. A month Liter 
he was found dead near Primrose Hill in London. It was not 
known how he came by his death. Put in their highly excited 
t(»mper, the public imputed thU crime to the Ilomaii Catholics. 
Though a number of persons were executed for their conn‘)licity 
in this crinic, the death still remains an unsolved mystery. 
I’here arc some who believe that the murder was instigated by 
Oates himself in ord(T that it might lend su])port to his false 
stories was the '>ccrctar> of Mary of jModena, the 

Catholic wife of the Duke of York. Ills papers were seized 
be(‘ause he was accused by Oatc& of participation in the Popish 
Plot. The papers only showed that he corrcsiionded with the 
Prench King to forward the interests ol the C’atholie religion. 
But they did not contain a scrap of evidence that he harboured 
any criminal design. Yet he was executed on the evidence of 
Oates and Bedloe. 

At the height— ‘laoiA intense or violent. Popibli eont)imnce 
— a mischievous project of the Homan Catholics. The mere 
association with the name of Roman Catholicism was sufficient 
to excite suspicion in the public mind about the usefulness of 
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the new scheme. Doctor Oaies—the notorious Titus Oate?* 
wlio fabricated the story of the Popish Plot Hinted a 
suggested. f/(5.s7///.s‘-~See notes on paragraph 99. 
At tlis bottom of the achefne -authors of the project. Trrnson— 
treasonable correspondence. The bags if examined etc. — i,e , 
it was suggested that this system was introduced by the Jesuits 
for the spread of treasonable 'correspondence. The great Dr. 

Oatejf treason — hxpi. This was one of the many objections 

raised against the London penny post, establi'^hed by Doekwray. 
It was held to b<‘ a part of the FV)pish Plot for the establishment 
of Catholicism in England. There were some people who 
<‘ondemned the system, because Titus Oates, the notorious 
inventor of the Popish Plot, had expressi^d his suspicions. 
Oates had suggt‘stcd that the scheme originated with tin* 
Jesuits and that if the mail-bags were opened th(‘y would be 
found to be full of letters and other docuimcnts in whi(‘h the 
JoMiits carried on their treasonable activities. ?7//7//|f/--usofiil- 
iKVss. Obrions —evident. business, Lnerativv 

— profiuible. ////Ww7/o//— breach ; violation. DcHdid in hi> 
farour'-^g^jive a decree against Doekwray. 

Paragraph 118 . The postal revenue rapidly increabod. 
It amounted to £20,000 in the year of the Restoration and 
ri)se to ^€50,000 towards the close of Charles IPs reign. The 
c.h.irge for carrying a biugle letter was two jpenee for a distancf* 
of SO miles and three pence for longer distances, ffiidging 
from the postal revenues of the two ages, there are reasons to 
believe that the number of lettt^rs now carried must be at least 
70 tiin(*8 the number then carried. 

A coynmittee of the House of Commom — a number of 
members appointed by the House to attend to any particular 
tin alter or business. Strict inquiry — careful investigation. 
Was little short o/*— amounted to almost. Stupendous — enor- 
mous; very large. Gross recefpf— total income without the 
•deduction of expenses. In proportion to— according to. At 
present a single letter cto.— Penny postage was introduced in 
bmgland in 18‘fO. .EiJ/rcmYy— farthest limit A single letter 
is carried etc. — In modern times, the penny postage has been 
extended to all parts of the British Empire. The deparlfncnt 
— e.e., the postal department Bowley gives the following table 
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of the income and and expenditure of the Post Office for the 
year 1907-8. 

Receipts : 

From Postal Services— I 17,880,000 

„ Telegraph and Telephone — i 4.420,000 

Total... i 22,300,000 

Expenditure . . ... ... i 10,951,000 

Profit... i 5,349,000 

He thus concludes that the gross receipts from postal services 
alone have increased tenfold, and the profits from the whole 
d<»partment sevenfold since ALicaiilay wrote. It ts*, thcfcfore^ 
scarcely possible to ihntii — it may, therefore, be safely concluded. 
Al the time of cU\ — /.e., in 1(5S5. 

Paragraph 119. No daily newspaper existed in those 
times. The law, as it then stood, did noi permit the publica- 
tion of any political news. Th<» only newspaper, that was 
])ermitted to appear at the close of (^h.irles IPs reign, was the 
London Gaxette — a bi-weekly, appearing on Mondays and 
Thursdays. Jt did not contain reports of Parliamentary 
proceedings or of state-trials in which the people felt a keem 
interest. The coflee houses of London served the purposes of 
newspapers to some extent. People, who lived in the country, 
depended for their knowledge of what was passing in the town 
on newsletters. The writers of these letters obtained their 
information from coffee houses, law-courts and the palace. 
The country gentlemen were regularly supplied with these 
letters. They then quickly passed from hand to hand through 
the whole neighbourhood. 

Carried carried out of London. Neirnletters — 

early form of newspapers popular in the time of Charles II, 
They were issued weekly and contained news and gossip 
collected by the writers at the coflee houses and other places of 
public resort. They were mostly written by hand, not printed. 

Nothing like etc. — no newspaper like the modern dailies. 
The fieeessary capital — the funds necessary for the publication 
of such a paper. The necessary skill — the ability required 
to conduct such a paper satisfactorily. Freedom too was 
Besides, these newspapers did not then enjoy the 
liberty of publishing political news. Fatal — destructive; 

S- P,— 23, 
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ruinous* A 'fcant fatal etc . — The absence of this liberty as 
<*ff ectively prevented the publication of newspapers as ihe want 
of capital and skill. Censorship — a law which formerly pre- 
vailed in most countries of Europe according to which 
manuscripts and books had to obtain the approval of an officer 
kept for the purpose before they could be published* This 
officer was named censor^ ; he had the power of forbidding the 
publication of any work that he considered undesirable or 
improper. 

Ltmising law reciuiring an author to obtain the 
license or permission of the censor before the publication of his 
work. Soo7i after the Restoration — It was passed in lh62. 
Ejpired — The law was at first passed for two years and then 
renewed in suc'cession for a number of years. This period 
ended in 1679. 

At hfs own nsic — because the author would be prosecuted 
if his book was treasonable, or violated the laws of the country 
in any other way. Approbat mi sanction . Public officer — 
vf\^ the censor. Were itnaniniously of opinion—i.e.^ all of 
them without any exception held the view. news- 

papers which published political news. A ban was, therefore^ 
placed, upon the publication of political news. Previous 
sanction of the King was necessary for the publication of 
political nows. Common law— as distinguished from statute 
law, is the law wliich is based on the usages of a country. 

empowered. While the Whig party was still 
formidable— i.e.^ when Whigs were in full power till the 
commencement of the Tory reaction in 1681. The Whigs 
were champions of progress and liberty. They, therefore, 
overlooked minor breaches of this law. For they wanted to 
encourage the dissemination of political news. 

Expedient — advisable; prudent Connive at — wink at; 
overlook the breach of law; indirectly acquiesce. Violation 
of this breach of this law. struggle ; controversy. 

Exclusion Bill — See notes on paragraph 60. /buffered — 
permitted. Intelligence— ncyjs. Mercury— in classical mytho- 
logy was the nam,e of the messenger of tie gods Hence this 
nimie is commonly used as the title of newspapers. There is 
still a paper bearing this aame edited by J. C. Squire. 
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The quantity of matter which one of them contained — e^the 
amount of its contents. Numf)ers — issues. The Times — the 
largest and the most powerful of English newspapers. It was 
founded in 1785 as ^'‘The London Daily Universal Register.^^ 
The present title was assumed in 1788. Sparing— chury ; 
cautious. Pronouficed — declared. Undoubted preirogative — 
power that unquestionably belonged to him. The King was 
so long prevented from using the power of stopping the 
publication of newspapers. 

It was no longer neeessanj for Ike King etc. — ^The King 
freely used his power in stopping the publication of newspapers 
because the judges had declared that he unquestionably 
possessed this right. Alloivanee — permission. Exclusively — 
solely. London Oaxette — This newspaper made its first 
appearance in 1666. Came out — was published Contents — 
matters that it contained. Royal announcement 

or declaration made by the King. formal communi- 

cations made to some distinguished personage by a society or 
body of men on some special occasion. Notices — orders. 
Skirmish — desultory fights ; ongagemeuis between small 
bodies of troops. Imperial troops— of the Emperor 
of Austria. The Emperor of Austria was regarded as the head 
of the Iloly Roman Empire from the fifteenth century to 1806. 
Janissaries— T\\vV\s\t foot-soldiers who acted as the body-guard 
of the Sultan. These regiments, raised in the 14th century, 
became subsequently notorious for their turbulence and cruelty. 
They rose in revolt in 18*J6 when they were massacred in large 
numbers and disbanded. Danube— well-known river in 
eastern Europe that flowing through Austria, and Hungary falls 
into the Black Sea Vienna, the capital of Austria, stands on 
this river. A skirmish between the imperial troops etc. — At 
this time ther'> was constant fighting between the Turks and 
the Austrians in Hungary. The Turkish territories in Europe 
extend(*d up to Biida on the Danube. Vienna was besieged 
by the Turks in 1683. Sec notes* on paragraph 18. 

Cockfight — a match of cocks. This is a barbarous sport in 
which the cocks are set to fight against each other until one is 
killed or conquered. It was one of the favourite sports of the 
age. Persons of honour — This shows the spirit of ^ose times ; 
oven respectable men did not think it beneath their dignity to 
take part in these sports. Strayed dog — dog that is lost or has 
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gone astray* Moderate — not very large. Moimni — 

importance. Com m published. 

J&Oflfre— scanty. Formal .vify/c— conventional manner. Dis- 
posed — inclined. Gratify — satisfy. Tratism lion — affair. 

Broadside — a sheet of pai)or of which only one sid<‘ is printed ; 
broadsheet. Pat /br/A— issued. Fuller details — niore minute 
description. Supplementary broadside — broadside issued to 
publish additional information. By auihoritif--'i,e., under the 
sanction of the government IVlfieh did uoi suit the puijtosr 
e/e. — which it was not in the interests of the court to publish. 

Parliamentary debates — The law as it stood in those times* 
did not permit the publication of the Parliiinientary discussions. 
Th6 publication of these debates, in any form by any persons 
other than the printers of the journal of the two Houses, is 
still in theory a broach of privilege, but in practice they have 
been fully reported since 1771. State //vV//.s— trials of political 
offenders, e.g.^ the trials of the Whig lords in the reign of 
(^harles II or that of the Seven Bishops in that of his succ<*S8or. 
Were passed over iu profound silent e— 'iso report whatsoever 
of these proceedings appc'ared in tlie iiews])apers. In some 
measure — to some extent. Journal— iiew&|)aper. Slipped in some 
measure etc, — served like newspapers to some extent because 
public events were known and discussed there. Floeh ed — assem- 
bled. Of old—oi ancient times. Market plaee—Le.^ agora 
corresponding to the fo?mm of the Romans. The market place of a 
Greek or Roman town was a square where the citizens assembled 
for public purposes, and speeches were delivered to the public*. 
To hear whether there was any Macaulay is evidently 

thinking of the description of the Athenians in the Bible. “For 
all the Athenians and strangers which were there spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing.’^ — Aets^ XVII. 21. Brutally^oTwWy ; savagely. Thither 

the fjondoners any netrs—^pl Macaulay is speaking 

of the importance of London coffee houses which, in the reign 
of Charles II, served the purpose of newspapers. The coffee 
houses were the focus of public opinion. Just as in ancient 
Athens the agora or the market-place was the common meeting 
place of all citizens where events of public importance were 
discussed, so the London coffee houses were places where men 
gathered together for discussing current events of importance. 
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Westmi^Htpr Hall — said to have boon founded by Edward the 
l^onfessor; it was afterwards enlarged by William the Con- 
(jjueror and his son Rufus. The law-courts wore established 
thcro in the reign of King John. The meetings of Parliament 
were formerly held in a ])art of the palace known as St. 
Stephen^ Chapel. In JVeshninsfpr H(iU—i.e., by the presid- 
ing judge of a court where a Whig was tried for a political 
oftence. Corpminfers — a term used of the Scotch Presbyterian 
fanatics who condemned episcopacy as a breach of the Cove- 
nant. They rose in insurrection in 11)79 but were defeated by 
the Duke of Monmouth at Bothwell Bridge. They were after- 
wards cruelly tortured under orders of the Duke of York for 
adherence to their faith. shamefully ; flagrantly. 

Nary Board— ‘tha committee that controls the affairs of the 
navy ; it i^ now called the Admiralty Board and consists of 
MX memb^'rs. Virfunlling the //cet— supplying the fleet with 
provisions or stores of food. In this and the following clause 
Macaulay refers to the gross corruption that prevailed in all 
branches of administration in those times. Ornre charges-^ 
serious accusations, r/:., of mi8a]>propriation. The Lord Privy 
Seal — S«e notes on paragraph 97. In the matter o/*— about 
Hearth money — a tax of two shillings levied on every house- 
holder liable to pay poor-mtes. It was abolished in 1689. 
ThPMtre of political contention — scene of the struggles of the 
politicians, i e., London Regain rly^^it stated intervals. 

occupation; profession. To prepare such letters 

London — In London some men cultivated the art of the writing 
of such letters and adopted it as the profession of their lives. 
As it vow is among r/r.— It was by means of such letters that 
people living in different parts of India were formerly kept 
informed of what was passing in the different provinces. 
This practice f(‘ll into disuse with the establishment of news- 
papers in this country. /iV/;/Wcrf— wandered. Sqneexed him^ 
self—mixAc his way through a crowd. Old Bailey— iAiQ name 
commonly given to the Ses.sions Court in the neighbourhood 
of Newgate Prison for the trial of criminals in the City of 
London and throughout the county of Middlesex. Gallery — 
See notes on panigraph 97. information. Epistles 

—-letters. Weekly epistles— hcQiwisQ the newsletters were pub- 
lished once a week. Destined to enlighten— to com- 
municate information to. 
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Bench -the seat where Judges or Magistrates sit in court 

Bench of rustic magistrates- body of justices of peace. 
Largest •provincial cities— Vike Bristol, Norwich op York The 
history of their important contemporary events. Camr 
bridge— seat of a university and the residence of some of 
the greatest scholars of the country. In the world— in other 
parts of the country. Doctors of Laws and the Masters of 
persons holding the highest degrees of the University. 
Collectors of intelligence — writers of newsletters. Memorable— 
worthy^ of being remembered. The only coffee room in 
Cambridge — because there was then only one cofTee house 
in that town ; it was kept by a man named Kirk who “got 
a written newsletter circulated by one Muddiman.^' At the 
seat of etc. — at the country residences of the wealthy men. 
Impatiently — eagerly. Expected— sivrsitod. Thumbed - properly 
soiled with the thumb or the fingers ; hence handled ; road. 
October — ale or cider brewed in the month of October; 
hence good ale or cider is jocosely so named. It furnidted 
the neighbouring etc. — The country gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood discussed the news supplied by these letters as they 
drank their ale. 

Hectors — clergymen, [rector n. Parson of parish etc— Oxford 
Dictionary], subjects ; texts. bitter ; acri- 

monious. Sharp sermons efc.— pulpit addresses in which they 
bitterly condemned the Whigs and the Roman Catholics 
Macaulay has previously described that the country clergymen 
were the staunch supporters of Tory principles in politics and 
episcopalian principles in religion. They bitterly hated the 
\^ig8. Catholics and Dissenters. Whiggery — the principles of 
the Whigs ; Whiggism. Popery— term generally used with a 
touch of contempt for Catholicism, newsletters. 

Detected— discoyerei. Archives, chamber where old docu- 
ments are kept One series s, group of successive numbera 
Not the least valmble—\A^y valuable. Literary treasures 
collected— ooWeciions of groat merit from the point of view of 
literature. Sir James Mackintosh (1765 — 1832)— a well- 
known philosopher and politician ; his best known works are 
Vindiciee Oallicee and History of the Bevoluiion. Occasionally 
— attimea History of England. Macaulay's book 

was ^pusticaliy a history of the Revolution of 1688 that 
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Mackintosh had already dealt with in his work. Mackinto=;h^s 
book had appeared in 1834. 

Paragraoh 120. No provincial town of those times 
possessed a newspaper. No printers were to be found except 
in London and at the two Universities. 

It is smrcelu necessary to say—i.e,^ it may be readily under- 
stood from what has been said jjbout th(‘ London newspapers. 
Provincial newspapers published in county towns. 

Two Universities --vi^ ^ O^^ford and Cambridge. North of the 
TVew#— See notes on parai»raph 9. At This was 

established by Thomas Gent in 1724. He printed his books at 
his own press. 

Paragraph 121. The Ohservator, published under the 
authority of the court, contained comment without any news. 
It was a violent Tory paper, edited by Roger Lestrange and 
betrayed the most virulent hatred against the Whigs and the 
Dissenters. 

Furnish political instruction c/r.— impart political educa- 
tion to the public. The function of a ncwspap(T is not merely 
to supply news but to educate public opinion on j)olitical 
questions, t^canhj — small ; meagre. discussion or 

remark on current political questions. Patronage-- ^xxppovt and 
authority. A modern newspaper contains both news and 
comment ; its double function was divided between The London 
Gazette and The Obserrator. Observator — spectator. Edited 
— conducted. Parnphletco — an author of pamphlets, /.e., short 
treatises on subjects of temporary political and other interest 
Roger Lestrangc {IG lb-1704)— journalist and miscellaneous 

[Page 203, Footnote— IWhmcntarg pro(cedtngit of Nooemb&r 10^5- It 
was a stormy schsioii because King James II had appointee! some ( alhoHc 
ofGicerato important posts against the provisions of rhe Test Act and 
express^ his determination rot to part with them. The House of Commons 
strongly remonstrated against the conduct of the King. This Parliam-nt 
mot on 9^ November, 1085.] 

[Page 205, Footnote — contemplaqvK A work simitar etc,— 
tfiz , Mackintosh's [listori/ of the lievotulhn of Co wpass— limits Great 

masses of die rudest ore— large qu^mtities of worthltnss stuff. Toiled m the 
same labmresl to coll*^ct mitorials for similar work.] 

[Page, 205, Footnote— Life of Thomas Cew/— dent's autobiography, edited 
by Kev. Joseph Hunter, ap^arod in 1852.1 
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writf*!’ ; wrote Thr Fables of and A Brief History of the 
Tinier, lie “was or writing or plotting on behalf of 

the Stuarts the greater part of his life. He was made 
surveyor of printing presses and licenser of the press in 1G(>3 
and knighted in IGS.)’’ — (Salmon). 

Deficient vy/— wanting in. jf?md/y?m*— facility; alertness. 
Shrefcdncss — sagacity; discorgment. />ye//o/y— language ; style. 
( harse — rude ; inelegant. Disfignred --maTred. Mean — vulgar. 
Flippant— ‘The modern sense of the word is ‘light, frivolous\ 
dargon — ^language or phraseology peculiar to a sect or profes- 
sion ; “barbarous or debased language, mode of speech full of 
unfamiliar terms’’ — (Orford Dictionary). Passed for wit — was 
reganlcd or accepted as wit. (ireen room — a room near the 
stage of a theatre where actors and actresses retire during the 
intervals of their parts in the play. It is so called because 
formerly such rooms were painted green. IIVm* not without etc. 
— was penetrating and forcible. 

Leslrange was by no means dc. — I/jstrange was a fjicile and 
intelligent writer ; his language was forcible and incisive though 
it was marred by attempts at coarse humour then current 
amongst actors and tavern-goers. At once ferocious and ignoble 
— both savage and mean. Ignoble— me^n. Penned — wrote. 
But his nature at once cb — Every line that he wrote betrayed 
the cruelty and meanness of his character. The first Observator 
— the early numbers of this pa]>er. The Obserraiov first 
appeared in IfiSl. 7?./ eyy.v^— justification. Acrimony — bitter- 
ness ; virulence. Contend— Numc^'ous adversaries — 
many enemies. r/y/Ar*y 7 yp?^/o/^<f— unprincipled. Violence — fury ; 
outrage. Unsparing retaliation— reprisal or revenge. 
Who^c unscrupulous etc. — His enemies, the M'^higs, were shame- 
less and unprincipled in their attacks upon Tories. He was 
therefore justified in i)ursuing a j>olicy of relentless revenge. 
AH opposition — i.e.^ the power of the Whig party. Crushed — 
broken down. Disdained — despised ; thought beneath oneself. 
Insult— vWViy. A pnrty-thQ Whig party. /iVp/y— retaliate. 

A generons reply — A noble mind would have refrained 

from insulting a defeated enemy who was powerless to retaliate. 
Aggravate— ; heighten. Prisoners, of exiles etc . — 
the leaders of the party who wore either cast into prison, 
banished or executed. Bereaved families— twanlies that mourned 
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the d^ath of some of their members throujirh execution. Malir-e 
— spiti^fuiness ; ill-nature. refuge or shelter. Bat 

from Ike mali^ce etc, — Expl. Lestrange was so ill-iiatured that 
he did not abstain from insulting and vilifying his opponents 
«^von after their death ; nor had he any respect for the grief of 
families who were mourning the death of their memlxTs. 
Common decency requires a man not to speak ill of the dead 
and to avoid giving pain to mourning families by calumniating 
their dead relatives. Jlut Lestrange had no such scruples. 

In the last month of the reign of CImrIcs the SceonfI-~i,e.y 
in tlanuary, 16^i5. William Jenkyn (1()L‘>-8r)) — vicar of (Christ 
Church, Newgate, London. He was deprived of his living in 
1 050 for having remonstrated against the trial of Charles I. 
He was restored to it in lOori but was again ejected under the 
provisions of the Act of Tniformity of 1(502. He was arrested 
m 1084 for preaching at a religious meeting of the Dissenters 
and died in Newgate. Dissenting pastoi — clergyman who 
did not conform to the provisions of the Act of I 'niformity* 

Of grm/ well known. Crnelhj persci nied—Il^t had been 
<*j:pelled from his living and then arrested and imprisoned, 
For no crime bnt that of worshipping etc, — His only crime was 
thjit he followed the form of worship practised by most of the 
Protestants of Europe. Fashion generally followed thronghout 
Protestant Fnrope—iovm of worship followed in the Protestant 
<*ountries of the Continent like Holland, Germany and Sweden. 
The continental Protestants are either Calvinists or Lutherans. 
They do not believe in the episcopalian form of worship. Pr/- 
rations—wdiits. Ki wgate—thc old prison of London. It was 
so named because it stood on the site of one of the old city 
gates. It was pulled down in 1881 and was replaced by a new 
jail. 

outburst ; sudden and strong manifestation. 
Pepmwrf— checked. Train — procession. I "/^ ///////»•/ //^—thought- 
less. Concern — compassion ; symi)athy, Bet np a honi of 
savage ernltatfon — raised a shout of brutal triumph, Lesirange 
alone c/e.— Lestrange was the only man who happened to be 
unaffected by this pathetic incident. It was only ho who con- 
sidered it to be a subject of joy and triumph. IVeak compassion 
—the sympathy shewn for Jenkyn was nothing but weakness in 
Lestrange's opinion. Trimmers— Thiii name was given to the 
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members of the party led by Halifax. They were so cilled 
beeau:)e th^y refused to identify themselves with either of the 
two political parlies, the Tories and the Whigs, and did not 
support their extreme views and measures. Hilifax published a 
pamphlet on the character of a Trimmer. Blasphemmis old 
imposter — old impious hypocrite ; this was the vulgar abuse 
applied to Jcnkyn by Lestrange. guilty of 

blasphemy, «>., irreverence towards God. Riglilenm—]wsL 
Voioed - Bworo. Wage war -fight against. Waqe war 
not only etc. — Ordinarily men fight against their opponents till 
death, but Lestrango^s vindictive bitterness would pursue them 
even after their death. He would not scruple to abuse their 
memory even after they were laid in their graves. Mock'-- 
sham ; counterfeit Mock saints and persons who 

pretend to superior sanctity and pose as champions of 
their faith. Mariyrs^i Greek martyr^ a witness ) properly 
one who bears witness to the truth of his religion ; hence 
one who suffers persecution and death in the cause 
of his religion. Omefe— a person or thing whose autho- 

rity cannot be disputed ; infallible guide. The oracles of 
ancient times were the answers given by a god or his priest to 
.inquiries concerning future events. Parochial —clergy- 
men of the rural parishes. Macaulay has given a description 
of these clergymen and their political views in paragraph 59. 

Paragraph 122. The newspapers and newsletters cons- 
tituted the only literature then avilable to the rural clergy and 
country gentlemen. The conveyance of bulky packets was 
both expensive and difficult. Consequently the country gen- 
tlemen had very few books in their libraries. Even scholars 
and learned men could boast of very few books. No circu- 
lating libraries were then in existence. In London the book- 
sellers allowed their known customers to carry books home for 
study but no such convenience was available in the country. 


[Page 208, Footnote— Cb/awy— Edmund Calamv ( 1671-1732) was the 
Pre^yierian mininter at Westminster. lie published se-mons and biogra- 
phies including '*An Accoioit of thp ministers ^cted htf the Act of Unrformitjf* 
Richard Blaster ( 1615—91 » was a famo'is Presbyterian divine. He 
retired from the Church of England on the parsing of the Act of Uniformity 
and suffered much ill-treatment during the reigns of Charles II and 
James XL] 
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lAterature which could be carried by the post bag — 
newspaper and newsletters. Nutrimchf— food ; pabulum. 

ww/n;v^e??^--things that supply food for the in- 
telJect^e., help Its culture. Ruminated —read over and over 
again because of the few books they had to read. To ivimnate 
is properly to chew the cud as some animals do ; ^ I 

Dmm»-e\emmon. Cotmiry dimies -rural clergy and 
country gentlemen. Erlen^up ?rorfc-bulky volume Mahuq 
iis Mwir-travelling. Paternoster Itou’-a. street in London in 
«)o neighbourhood of St PauPs, running parallel to Newgate 
Street. Most of the publishers had their places of business in 
this stewt in those times. Some of the famous English pub- 
lishing fii^ like that of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., are 
. in this street Kentucky — one of the central states 

in the Mississipi valley of the United States of America. 
i)mnmy-~mea^c]y ; poorly. A rural parmiage—the residence 
otacoun^ cleigyman. Theologian- a. student of divinits. 
nasalre^y been remarled- in paragraph 57 IFere not tnoi-e 
plenhfuUy mppM-vere not better stocked with books. 
Amgats of the >,hire — members returned to Parliament as tlie 
wpresentatives of counties or districts ( na distinguished from 
those who ^ returned from towns). In those times county* 
representafaves were generally country gentlemen. Perpetually 
continually. Hack parlour — a sitting room behind the 
shop. 


Pitted among his neighbours— was regarded as a very 
learaed man in his locality N. B. Macaulay now names some 
nooks that were very popular at that time especially with the 
coun^^tlemen, ivi, a book of satire on the Puritans, a 
popular mtbry, a book of jests, and a religious book diwlhig 
With the lives of saints. These books clearly indicate the 
narrow range of the country gentleman’s interests 


Hudtbras—a satire in verse against the Puritans by Samuel 
Uutler. It was published in three parts in 1668, 1664 and 1678 
ands^ very popular in those days Baker's ChromeJe— A 
chronicle of the kings of England from the Roman period to 
1626 WM published by Sir Richard Baker in 1643. Though 
this book cannot be regarded as accurate history, it enjoyed 

S eat popularity in those times Tarlton^s Jesfe— Tarlton was 
e name of a comic actor attached to the household of Queen 
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Klizabctb. A book o{ jests, relating fictitious anecdotes about the 
actor, was published in three parts under the name of lartton s 
■leuls. It was a popular jest-book from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth downwards. Seren ('hampiom of Chnstenftom— 
The reference is toThe Famous Histonj of the ( Imnpim^ 
of Christendom, published in 1617 by Richard Johnson, ihe 
seven champions were (1) St. George for ^ \* 

.Indrow for Scotland; (3) St. Patrick f5r Ireland ; (4) St. Dav d 
for Wales; (5) St. Denis for France; ((>) St. James for Spam 
and (7) St. Anthony for Italy. Fowting purees -light guns for 
shooting birds. The clergyman’s books lay among pots 
and pans, the country gentleman's among implements 
of sport. Circulating library— & library, the books of which 
pass from hand to hand among the subscribers, itook socir y 
11 society for supplying books to readers on ea«y ter^- 
ffesonree—rae&na of borrowing books from book-sellm. 
Cu0mer—om who had dealings with the shop ; purchaser. 
Accommodation — convenience. 


Paragraph 123. The ladies, belonging to the familiw of the 
country gentlemen, possessed very little education. This was 
uot because they lived in seclusion blit because female educa- 
*tion was grossly neglected in that age. Very few ladies o 
those days could write a siugle lino in correct English, 

The Indy of the manor— i.c., the wife of the country gentle- 
man. Library stores— stocks of books. The prayer book— 
the Book of Common Prayer containing the forms of devotion, 
public or private. Every Christian belonging to the Church 
of England possesses at Iea.st one copy of this book, /lempr 
l)Ook — book containing the directions for cookery, 
recipe ; prescription of ingredients for any composition, fiey 


[Pace 209, Footnote- C53«o«—“l he facetious poet, 
pnnirmph 107. Anqler -Cotton wrote the second part of Walton s 
ronSefe Amter. A man of M(en-n literary in^. A critic Ppiats mit 
the fallacy of Macaulay’s arguments and says that the mere ^t that 
('otton a fen Iwoks in his hall window does not prove t^t 
he had none in his library. Cotton himself was » 
and his own baokft woul<l have filled up » pjreat part of the ’window, 
Fnmidin- Itenjarain Franklin (1 700-1790), a famous American sti^mn 

and philosopher. He phiyeil an i.mi>oi1»nt part in frammg ^oon'titi^^ 

of the United Htatee. jLiUle Sritam — close to Newgate Street , old book- 
ahCps were mostly situated in this street.) 
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lost little etc, — »>., it was in no way due to their living in 
retirement in the country. Situations — positions. Facdities-— 
conveniences ; advantages. Mental improvement — intellectual 
culture. Decidedly— undoubtedly ; certainly. Revival of learn- 
ing— or Renaissance is the term commonly used of that 
movement in Europe in the 15th century which marked the 
end of the Middle Agc^ and the commencement of the modern 
period. (A conspicuous feature of this moven^ent was the eager 
study of the classical models both in arts and literature. Th(» 
imm(*diate cause of this movement was the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks in 1 1 Id and the dispersion of the Greek 
scholars with their old books to the western countries of 
Europe* The study of Greek becsime popular after this 
event and opened before their readers a new world of beauty 
and wisdom). At an earlur /.e., in the Kith century. 

Mastcrpie(vs o/ greatest works of the Greek 
and Latin authors. D(mi languages— Isiu^nugoh that have 
ceased to be the vernaculars or spoken languages of any ]ieoi)le; 
the n‘ferenee is to ancient Greek and Latin. Tongue — 

languages Tongue of Pasral and J/o/fe/r—French. Pascal— ’ 
(K}2d-()2) a famous French philosopher, scientist and author ; 
his best known work is hia Provincial Letters. Mali ere— * 
U()22-73) the greatest of the French comic dramatists. “Lc 
Tariuffe^\ **Le Misanihrope^\ “Le Medectn'' are some of his 
best known plays. Tongue of Dante and Tasso — Italian. 
Dante (1265-1821)— the greatest of the Italian poets; his 
epic Divina Com mediaf^ is ono oi the greatest poems of 
the world, Tasso (1544-1595)— the greatest Italian poet of his 
age ; his best known work is ^'Jerusalem Delivered.^' Tongue of 
Ooethe and ScJulle } — German. Goethe (1749-1832) — the 

gre^atest of the German poets and authors ; his drama Faust 
is justly regarded as one of the greatest literary works of the 
world. Schiller (1759-1805)— a famous German poet and 
dramatist ; author of WallefisteiUy Mary<t Stuart and William 
Tell. 

Accomplished — well-educated. Sor is there any purer oi 
more cfc.— The name of George Eliot, the greatest of the Englisli 
novelists oi; the 19th century, sufficiently justifies this remark. 
Jane Austen had died in 1817. 

In the present day speak and write — ExpL Macaulay 

makes tbis remark on the education of English ladies in modern 
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times. He means to say that English ladies of the present 
diiy do not devote much attention on the study of ancient 
languages and literature as their ancestresses did in the 16th 
century. They do not study Latin, Greek and Hebrew but 
they have a thorough acquaintance with the modern European 
languages, like French, Italian and German. They study the 
great works, composed in these languages, and have besides a 
perfect mastery of English. In fact the English they speak 
and write is more elegant than the English of men. Damsel — a 
young unmarried woman ; the use of this word is now mostly 
confined to poetry. Had the least smattering of literature^— 
possessed the slightest knowledge of books. Smattering — 
slight or superficial knowledge. A prodigy — a woman possessed of 
rare gifts. Prodigy properly means a wonder or miracle. 
Highly bom— hom of noble families. Highly fcred— possessed 
of excellent education. Naturally quick possessed of 

keen natural intelligence. Mother tongue— iheir own verna- 
cular, ie., English. Solecisms —grammatical errors. The word 
is derived from Soloi, an Athenian colony in Cilicia^ the 
inhabitants of which in course of time lost the purity of their 
original language, spoken in Athens. Charity girl — girl 
educated at a charity school. A charity school is an institution 
founded Jby benevolent societies for the education of poor 
children. 8uch children are not merely taught but also fed 
and clothed free. The education, imparted in such schools, is 
naturally of the most elementary kind. 

Paragraph 124. The sad condition of female edneation 
was mainly due to the prevailing immorality of those times. 
Women were courted and flattered more for their physical 
charms and immodest ways than for intellectual culture and 
gifts. Ignorance was then considered lady-like. A lady, who 
possessed a knowledge of literature and philosophy, was looked 
down upon as a vain pedant. 

The explanation may easily be fomid—Oae can easily 
discover the reasons why the condition of female education 


[Page 212, Footnote— daughter of James TI and wife of 
William III. Educated by a Bishop-ifh.j by Compton, Bishop of London. 
Superior tromotn— intelligent and highly accomplished woman. Superb— 
excellent Tiil^ pope— the page of a book which contams its title or name. 
This book was given etc.— The student will do well to pick out the gramma- 
tical and other errors in this sentence.] 
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was BO bad in those times. dissoluteness ; 

immorality. Effect - consequence. Amienty — severity; rigour. 

Mode — fashion. Extravagant Uceniionsness mode — . 

Macaulay means to say that the Puritans had, during the period 
of the Commonwealth, when they had the ascendancy, condemn- 
ed all enjoyments as sinful They had banned spor^ theatres 
and other innocent gaieties. This restraint, put on men\s 
natural love of pleasure, was unwise. The consequence was 
that when Charles II was restored to the throne and the 
Puritan rule ended in England, there was a violent reaction in 
the opposite direction. During the Restoration period, English 
society became grossly iminordl. Purity of life was ridiculed as 
hypocritical. Ordinary e/7er/“U*^ual consequence. Moral and 
mfcllecinal degradation — viciousness and ignorance. Personal 
physical charm To their personal beauty etcr- It was 
the custom of men to pay court to women in a vulgar and 
saucy manner for their physical charms. /)p.s*ire— longing. 
They—ie.<, women. Chivairons scntinienf--x\oh\Q and refined 
feeling like the passion cherished by the knights of old for 
their lady-loves. 

virtues Which fit them to bo companions etc , — 
?e., which can make them excellent wives. Repelled — repulsed. 
Libertines-^vakes; debauches A imid of honour notes 
on paragraph 100 To do fall justice to a white bosom— i.e^ 
to show off her physical charms to best advantage. Ogled — 

cast side-glances with a view to attracting notice > 

Significantly -"in a manner full of meaning or suggestiveness. 
Voluptuously ^ixi a manner tending to excite sensual desires. 
Perf— saucy. Repartee — smart ; witty reply Romp — engage 
in rude, boisterous games Lords of the Redehamber—^Qe 
notes on paragraph 38. Guards— ‘le^ Life-Guards ; regiments 
of soldiers that protected the per&on of the King and the royal 
family. Sly —SLveh ; fa\[ ol double entendre. Sly evpression — 
suggestive gestures Put on a p%gds dress— dress herself like 
a boy. Pro/ir— fun. Follow^ -courted. More likely to be 
honoured etc, — i r., had a greater chance of winning the favour 
of the King. Charles II was not very scrupulous about his 
love-affairs. 

Jane Gre9(l537-54)--the accomplished but ill-fated daughter 
of the Duke of Suffolk and great-grand daughter of Henry Yll^ 
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On Edward VFs death, she was proclaimed Queen of England, 
but was ousted from the throne by Queen Mary after a short 
reign of tea days and was exeoiited with her husband six 
months later. She |>ossessed tjilents of a superior order. She 
wrote a very beautiful hand and could play skilfully on different 
instruments She wa^ acquainted with Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew as well as French and Italian. Roger Asohain has left 
an interesting account ot his interview with her at Bradgate 
(her father’s residence). He found her reading PlatoV Phiedo 
in Greek while the rest of the family were amusing themselves 
in the park. Lurtj ILtMiinson — the gifted wife of Col. 
Hutchinson who fought against the King during the Civil Wai 
and was one of the judg(‘S who tried the King and signed his 
death-warrant. She made a vor^e translation of Lucretius 
early in her life. Her Life of Colonel IIateliin*>on^\ first 
printed in 180(), is a valuable work of biography. Her treatise 
Piiiiaples of flie Christian Ilcl i gion^^ yriis published in 
1S17. Standard — measure by which anything is \ allied. 
Aftainnient'i — aeqiiiremcuits. It was* more dangerous etc . — 
because superior attainments, instead of being honoured or 
admired, were likely to be th(‘ objects of ridicule. 

levity ; lightness of temper. Uuhccominq^ 
unworthy^ Slightest least ting(». Pedantry — display 

of knowfedge. hhtremc tgnoraw^e and frivolity etc. — Deep 
ignorance ind thoiightlossiies« were not considered so unla^- 
like as the least display of supi'rior knowledge. Any claim to 
high attainments on the part of a woman was considered in- 
tolerable pedantry and was ridiculed as such. But a lady 
was not blamed for her utter ignorance or lightness of temper. 
Too notorious. Hampton Court — See notes on 

paragraph 31. The palace contains a line collection of pictures 
including some of Lely^s fine portraits of the beautii^s of 
(^harles IPs court like Nell Gwynn. Acrostics — compositions 
in verso in which the first or tlie first and last letters of the 
lines taken in order form a name or motto. Lampoons — 
personal satires ; abusive attacks on persons in prose or verse. 
Translations — because these ladies were not able to read the 
original in French. Clelia and the Grand C’yr?/.s— names of 
two very Jong and sentimental French romances written by 
Madame de Scudery (1607-1701). They were very popular in 
those days. 
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Ofthetirorelt'hratrd.. . Grand (yrns—Exph Thib remark 
occurs in connection with the description of the inipcTfoct 
education and culture of the women in Charles TFs time« Few 
of the notorious bi'auties of the ^ige, whose picture's are to be 
seen at Hampton (^ourt, read anythini; more serious tiian satires 
and acrostics or the English translations of l(»njr and dull 
French novels. Their minds were so light and sh.illow that they 
could not take any interest in deep(T 'Htudic*'^. 

Paragraph 125. The study of Gre(‘k was sadly neglected 
an the 17th century (If eoiirse, there were some scholars 
thoroughly acipiainted with Greek literature, but these were to 
be found only amongst the clergy at the Universities At 
Cambridge f('w <*lergymen could read the Gospels in the original. 
The state of things was not much bettc»r at Oxford Few 
statesmen of the day found any delight in the study of a Greek 
classic. 

Accoinpllshed — well-educated. Snhd — sound. Vrotomui — 
deep. Greek knowledge of Greek language and 

literature. Fhartsh among thrive in England. Before 
ihedril war — Greek h'arning wa-. introduced iifto England 
early in the 16th century. A number of famous Greek scholars, 
like C^olet, Linacre and Alore, nourished in lOngland before the 
Civil War. Long after the Retolntmt — towards the end of 
the 18th century and afterwards. Fro?n JJomcr io Phofnts — 
from the earliest to the latest autlior ; from beginning to end. 
Uower—ihe author of the Iliad and the Odyssey, was the 
greatest of the Greek poets. His date ('annot be exactly 
ascertained. the famous Patriarch of C^oiistantiiiople, 

lived in the ^Ith century A. I). He was one of the most learned 
men of his time and in the midst of a busy life, found time for 
the composition of numerous works, several of which have 
come down to modern times. He is the last of the Greek 
classics. 

Exclvsivety — solely. The clergy resident at the UnirersiHes 
— ie^ the ftofessors of the Universities; most of the members 
of the teaching staff of the Universities were then clergymen. 
Not fully appreciated— i e, their worth was not proi>erly 
understood. Gospels— t\ie first four books of the New Testa- 
ment containing accounts of the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. They arc named after their authors as Matthew, IMark, 
S P.— 24. 
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Luke and John. In fhe original — in th(' language in which 
they were first written. The Gospels were originally written 
in Greek. Nor tvas Ihe stamlard at Oxford highei — The state 
of Greek learning at Oxford University was not better. Chnsi 
Church — famous college of Oxford. It was originally named 
Cardinal Colleges because it was founded by Cardinal Wolsey. 
It was re-named (lirist Church in 1529 after Wolsey^s fall. 
Rose tip as one man — stood up in a united body; mustered all 
their strength. Defend — support. 

authenticity. Epistles of Phalaris — Phalaris 
was the name of a cruel tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily who was* 
believed to have lived in the sixth century- B.C. He was said 
to have invented the brazen bull in which he burnt alive the 
victims of his cruelty. Later traditions represented him, however, 
as a man of humane disposition who patronized men of letters. 
This view of his character is presented in a number of well- 
known epistles named after him. These epistles are now held 
to be the compositions of a sophist of later times though their 
date cannot now bo determined. The allusion here is to tho 
famous controversy over the question of the genuineness of the 
Epistles of Phalaris that is commonly known by the name of 
Boyle and Bentley ( hutroversy, A new edition of the Epistles 
of Phalaris was published by the scholars of Christ C'hureh in 
1()95 ttader the name of Charles Boyle who, in the preface, made 
some unwarranted attacks on Bentley, the King’s Libniriau. 
Bentley published a dissertation in 1597 in which he proved 
that the author of the Epistles was not the Sicilian tyrant but 
some Sophist of a later age. At this the indignation at (Christ 
Church knew no bounds. Bentley’s attack was considered to- 
be an insult to the college. So all the famous scholars of Christ 
( /hurch combined their talents to give a crushing rejoinder to* 
Bentley. Their answer appeared in l(i98 and was received 
with loud applause. Bentley, unmoved by the outcry against 
him, resolutely set himself to the preparation of his answer. 
His book appeared in 1699 His answer was so crushing that 
his opponents did not attempt any rejoinder. It finally settled 
the question, and proved the spuriousness of the Epistles. 

The first seat of philology Church was then a 
famous centre of the scientific study of language. JPkilology — 
science of language; linguistics. collect. Stock of 

Attic amount of Greek learning. Attw — pertaining 
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to Attica, an ancient state in Greece of which Athens was the 
capital. Could not mvsfer surli a ^took etc, — It has been* 
pointed ont in the notes on the Epistles that all the famous 
scholars of Christ Church co-operated with one another in 
composing the answer to Bentley’s essay. Public schools — a 
term commonly applied to a number of famous high-grade- 
English schools like Eton, Harrow. Rugby, (public school, n. 
one under ]). management, especially endowed grammar (iisu. 
boarding) school preparing pupils chiefly for universities or 
public services, often maintaining discipline with help of 
pupils — Oiford Dictionary,] Js /s uou possessed Inf several 
youths (if every great public school — This is Macaulay’'^ 
hackneyf'd way of expressing his contempt for th(‘ ignorance 
of his opponents. He often ascribes to school-boys a 
stock of liMrning which cannot always be found in a ripe 
scholar. Macaulay’s school boy has therefore become a 

byword for a very well-informed man. }Vhen m the reign 

, publi( sfliooh-Exph Macaulay is speaking of the decline 
of (lr(»ek learning in the University of Oxford in the 17th 
century. In the reign of William III, a controversy arose over 
the genuinoness of the letters in (rreek, attributed to 
Phalaris a tyrant of Agngentum in Sicily. An edition of the 
Epistles, of Phalaris was published by the scholars of Christ 
Church (college in the University of Oxford under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Boyle. Dr Bentley of Cambridge published a 
dissiTtation in which he disputed the genuineness of the Epistles 
The (’hrist Church College of Oxford was then reputed for 
the accuracy and cxcciloiicc of its philological scholarship. 
Th<' mcmbcTS of that college, taking the attack of Dr Bentloj 
as an insult to their college, attempted in a body to answei 
the arguinejits of Dr. Bentley But even the scholars of a 
college, noted at that time for their knowledge of languages, 
could not ga^^her a sufficient knowledge of Greek to refute the 
arguments of Dr. Bentley. In fact, their knowledge of Greek 
was hardly greater than what is now i^ossessed by some 
intelligent students of public schools 

Men of the world— men who do not follow the academic 
profession ; men devoted to business other than the pursuit of 
learning. Raleigh — See notes on paragraph 29. He was one 
of the best scholars of his age. fhlkkmd — ^Lucius (/ary. 
Viscount ^Falkland (1610-1643), was a man of amiable disposition 
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^nd one of the best scholars of his times. He tried his best to 
briug about peace between the King and Parliament, but 
his efforts failed. On the outbreak of the Civil War, he joined 
the Royalist side and was slain in the battle of Newbury. Pitt 
(1750-1806)-^ the famous English statesman, who guided the 
affairs of England during the trying period of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. He entered Parliament 
Vhen lie was only twenty-one years of age, became Cliancellor 
of the Exchetiuor at twenty-three and Prime Minister at twenty- 
four. Fo.r (1749-1 80()) — entered Parliament at nineteen and 
became a Lord of the Admiralty in the following year. He 
opposed the war with France and was PitPs most formidable 
opponent. After PitPs death in 180l>, he became Foreign 
Secretary, but died a few months later. Windham (1750-1810) — 
a famous English statesman and a friend of Dr. Johnson and 
Burke. He was Secretary for War during PitPs ministry and 
held the war and the colonial offices in (Ircnville’s administra- 
tion, 1806-07. Grenrille (1712-1770)— an English statesman, 
educated at Eton and dirist (^hiirch. As the Prime Minister 
of (jeorgo III, he was responvsible for the introduction of the 
system of colonial taxation which ultimately led to the War of 
American independence. Conid read with enjoyment — could 
find any delight in the study of. Sophocles (c.496-c.405 B.C.)~ 
a famous dnimatist of ancient .Vthens, author of Antigone,'^ 
oU\ Plato — (427-347 B.C.> one of the greatest of 

ancient Greek philosophers. His "‘^Dialogues'' and itepnbhy^ 
are still read with profit and admiration. 

Paragraph 126. Good Latin scholars were to be found 
in large numbers. The ability to converse in Latin and to 
compose poems in that language was a more common accomplish- 
ment than now. 

The language of Pome — Latin. Its imperial character-^ 
its importance as the medium of communication between the 
different countries and nations of Europe. Latin was the 
official language of the ancient Roman l^pire that included 
within it various races speaking different languages. After 
the downfall of Rome, Latin continued to be the medium of 
international communication in Europe down to the 17th 
century. ^ absolutely necessary. Negotiator — 

diplomatist. Representatives of differept countries, ignorant of 
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cue another’s languages, talked amongst themsolvcb in Latin<. 
Aecomplifihmeni attainment. On a great occ(ision“-e.g., on the- 
occasion of a national victory or on the birth of an heir to the 
throne. Lay at the foot of the throne — humbly present to the 
King. Happy — skilful. F/rr;// (70-19 B. C.) — the grcate'=it of the 
Roman epic poets, author of the AenekL Ovid (43 B.C — A. I). 
17) — a famous Roman poet, author of ^''Metamorpho^es,^^ Both 
these poets lived in the Augustan ag<‘ when Roman literature 
reached its highest development. The poets were all patronized 
by Augustus and wrote in his praise. Cains Octa- 

vianus Augustus (63 B -14 A D.) was the first emperor of 
Rome. After a triumvirate of twelve years in association with 
Mark Antony and Lepidus he became the supreme master of 
the empire in 31 B. C , and ruled it for 45 years with wisdon> 
and skill. Under his wise rule the empire greatly prospered 
and “Augustan age” is now commonly used to mean an age of 
peace and prosperity. 

And neither (Irfo)d ... J)f Angn^i/ts — Expl. Macaulay 
is speaking of the cultivation of Latin among the scholars of 
Oxford and Cambridge, In both the Universities the writing of 
Latin verses in the manner of the old masters was assiduously 
practised Some scholars possessed the poetic gift. They 
composed verses in prai'^c of the English King on occasions of 
public* moment, — in skilful imitation of the style of the great 
Latin poets, Virgil and Ovid, who had in the past composed 
poems in praise of the Roman Emperor, \ugustus. 

Paragraph 127. France was then at the height of her 
glorj She exereised a paramount influenee not only in 
European politics but also in art’s, literature and fashions, 
l^he French language was extensiv^ely studied in Europe and it 
was fast replacing Latin as the language of diplomacy. The 
influence of French literature was felt also in England. Under 
this influence new canons of criticism were adopted and English 
prose, losing its former majesty, be(*ame more lucid and ojisy. 

The Latin— i-e., Latin with its imperial character. Was 
giving ivay — was yielding place. A younger rival a modern 
European language. French was a language derived from 
Latin ; but it replaced Latin after the decline of the 
Roman Empire. Yet the Latin efe.— Though Latin was of such 
importance to travellers and diplomatists, yet it was being 
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replaced by the French language as the medium of international 
communication. combined in herself. Ascendency — 

domination ; influence. France united at that time etc — France 
exercised in those times a paramount influence in Ii^nrope in 
•livery department of social activity, in politics, in arU and in 
literature. Her military glory — the fame or prestige of her 
arms At the height — at its zenith. Spain had been the 
foremost power of Europe till then ; Louis XtV hnmblc'd the 
power of Spain and made France the leading military nation 
on the Continent. Vanqtmhed — defeated. Mighty (otlitinns — 
powerful alliances The reference is to the Triple Alliance, 
concluded between England, Sweden and the Dutch Republic. 
The Allies demanded that Ixniis should remain coiitent<^d with 
the possession of certain strong towns that he had coiiqiK'rcd 
on his northern frontier*^ and should not attempt any more 
conquest. Louis accepted these terms and the trcat> of Ai\- 
la-Chapelle was concluded on these conditions. Another league 
was formed against France by the emperor, Spain, Holland, 
Denmark, Saxony and Lorraine. The allies were, however, 
unsuccessful in their object, because by the Peace of 
Nimeguen. concluded between the allies and France, Louis was 
allowed to retain the greater part of his conquests 

Dictated — laid down the terms as the victorious party. 
Treaties^e,g,^ the treaty of Westphalia concluded in 1648 ^ind 
Nimeguen concluded in 1672. Great e/Y/es— like Freiburg, 
Strasburg and all the important frontier towns of the Nether- 
lands. Provimes-Xike Franche—Comte and the territories 
in the direction of the Rhine Castilian pride^ie,^ l)roiid 
Spaniards. The Spaniards were a notoriously proud race. For 
Castilian^ see notes on paragraph 34. P-recede/^rc— superiority. 
She had forced etc . — She had compelled the proud Spaniards 
to acknowledge her superiority. Spain was so long the leading 
power in Europe. She now yielded the dominant position to 
France. The reference here is to the wars between France 
and Spain in the 17th century in which the latter suffered a 
series of disasters and was compelled to conclude peace with 
France on humiliating conditions. By the treaty of Pyrenees, 
concluded between the two powers in 1659, Spain had to cede 
lauge slices of her territories to Prance. Piro^^m/e—humble. 
Footstool '— stool for supporting the feet. Prostrate ^hcnrselces 
at her footstool^make the most humiliating submission. She 
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had mmmomd Italian priuots e/r.— T l** rcforenco to the 
visit of tho Doge of Genoa to Pan's, referred to in paragraph 97. 
The reference is also to Louis XIV’s c’aptnre of Avignon, the 
Papal residence, on a complaint from his ambassador at Rome 
that he had been insulted by the Pope's famil>. The Pope 
Alevander VII was oomiielled to make the most humble sub- 
mission and sent his nephew, a (Wdiriril, on a special mission 
to France. As Voltaire wittily remarked this was tlie lirst 
instance of a Papal legate ever sent to ask for j)ardon. 

Anthority — inflmmce. ^inpyrnte — i>ai amount Good breed-- 
polite life and manners; refined taste and manners. 
DneJ — See notes on paragraph 90. slow 

and graceful dance tliat originated in France in the 

middle of the 17th century. Iln anihorify mhwet — Expl. 

Macaulay sa>s that France* was the model of polite and refined 
life throughout Europe in the 17th c(*Ptury. Her influence in 
determining the standards of polite and refined life was 
supreme and undisputed. In all matters afft'cting the lives of 
men and women of polished soci(*ty, she s(‘t the fashion and the 
standard. \ duel was to be fought in th(‘ approved French 
manner, a minuet was to be danced in the corr(*ct French style. 
■So in all other inatt(Ts. i^he deternnned hotr a gtntlennm's etc. 
— /.c , France set the fashion in matters of dress. J^ernlce — 
another form of p(Ti-wig, /.e., wig : see notes on paragraph 9(). 
//cc/s '/c., of his boots. lit litaafnre ^bc yare law (dc — 
French literature served as the* model tint all civilised nations 
imitated. The reference is also to the gn'at influence on 
European literature, e\ercised by Boileau Garr the /rtw— set up 
the standard of ('\cellence. T'he reference is probably to the 
deliverance of the Law of God by Moses to the Israelites. ‘To 
give the law’ may also mean‘to exercise a dominating influenced 
I^Vancc deliv(Ted the law of literary taste to the whole world — 
a law that wai 3 supreme and inviolable. Six* exercised, there- 
fore, a dominating influence in the literary world of Europe. 
Rnrine — See notes on paragraph 99. Molt ere — See notes on 
paragraph 123. Triflet — author of light, short compositions. 
But La Fontaine cannot be regarded as a writer exactly of 
this class. Agreeahle-- [)lcasant and interesting La Fontaine 
(1621-95) — a French poet and fabulist ; best known for his 
inimitable Tates and Fables, RhptorH uin—Aoe\\jLe\\t and ele- 
gant writer. Bossuet-’HQG notes on paragraph 59. So other 
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country ufi 7^08/??/^^— -ExpL Macaulay is speaking of the 

variety and excellence of the literature that was produced in 
France in the 17th century I^itemry men of supremo merit 
excelled in all forms of literature Tragedy, for example, 
Reached its highest development in the hands of Racine— a 
tragic dramatist, almost unrivalled in that age. Moliere was a 
writer of comedies to whotn there was no equal in any Kuropean 
country. La Kontaine was a writer of dainty, graceful little 
stories and was without a p(»er in this form of literature. Bossuet 
was a writer of eloquent prose and propounder of the principles 
of rhetoric, extraordinarily subtle and profound 

H(i(J . st /— The metaphor is from the setting of heavenly 
bodies like the sun and the stars. The Jitoanj glory of Italy 
ei (\ — The ago, during which great writers had flourished in 
Italy and Spain, had come to an end Itjilian literature reached 
its highest development during the age from Dante to Tasso, t.v , 
f rom the 1 Ith to the 1 ()th century. The great Italian writers 
of this age were Dante, Petrarch, Boeeaeio, Ariosto and Tasso. 
Spanish literature blossomed in the t(>th and 17th centuries in 
the age of Cervantes, Lope de Vega and (^alderon. That of 
Germany had not yet No great writer had yet appeurod 

in G-ermany. German literature began to flower towards the 
end of the 18th century. A galax> of brilliant poets, like Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder and Richter, appeared in German> about that 
time. 

The eminent men who adorned Parts — the famous French 
authors of the age. fthone forth with a sparkled 

with a brilliance. The genius by The light of 

the French literary stars shone forth more brilliantly because 
of the darkness that had fallen on the literatures of Spain, Italy 
and Germany. The genius of French literary men appeared 
more striking when contrasted with the comparative want of 
literary men in other countries. Siet off to full advantage— 
displayed very effectively. Set enhance ; make more 
striking. The genius, therefore, of the eminent men etv . — 
Expl. This is Macaulay^s remark on the prosperous condition 
of IVench literature during the age of Louis XIV. No great 
writer flourished in that period in any other country of Europe. 
Italian and Spanish literatures Iiad blossomed in a previous 
age ; the day of German literature was not yet come*. France 
produced in this interval a number of famous authors whoso 
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genius appeared all the niorebrilliaiit on account oi, the darkness* 
which prevailed in the surrounding countries. Jlofl ai that Hwf 
an empire over exercised an influence over the 

human race in the seventeenth century. lio'mmi UepnhUc — 
the largest empire of ancient times extending from Kugland i\i 
tli(‘ fjorth to the border.'^ of the desert of Sahara in the south 
au<l from the Atlantic on the west to th(‘ river Kuphrates in the 
<‘ast 

‘Commonwealth . a system of government in 
w’hii'h the supreme pow(‘r is not vested in a king or hereditary 
luler, but in a body of the representatives of the people. 
Ancient Rome was a nopublic, supreme political power being 
vested in a body of citizens, called the SrnnU. Atfn hiri/-- oh- 
tained. If7^s' politifallt/ (lo)nfnni/f—eu\o}ed jmlitical supremacy: 
ruled over an extensive empire As— fine arts, like painting 
and sculpture. Lc//e^s — literature. Iv and letters — Ac., cul- 
turally The Innnhle paptl of (h(<(t — ij,, followed the Greek 
modeh with reverence. Greece became a Roman province 
towards the end of the ->ccond eentur> I>. C. The brothers 
Seipio won* great admin r^ of (J reck arts and letters, and the 
eultiire of tin* comiuered oountr> rapidly si>read among the 
Romans. N. B. fn hl«* essay on Mahon\ War on Spanish 
Stiff (ssion^ Macaulay mentions that a parallel revolution occurred 
in Spain after her coiuiuest of Italy. re\ olution took place 
in the literature of Spain, not unlike that revolution which, 
as Horace tells ns, tO(»k place in the ]>oetry of Latium : “The 
slave took prisoner the enslaver.’’ The* refcTonce is to the 
following famous passage in Horace “(’aptive Greece 
i‘aptured her nigged conqueror in turn, and to unpolished 
Tjatiumgave her arts” — Eptsttes, II. 1 

The a,scendanvy trhieh Uome had over (freer e political 

supiemacy. 

France had over the sanoanding over Home — ExpL 

Macaulay describes in this &enteuce the complete supremacy 
of France over the neighbouring countries of Europe during 
th«‘ leign of Louis XIV. France reached then the zenith of 
grejitue«s. She was not merely the greatest political and 
military power in Europe, but exercised a paramount influence 
on Euro])ean culture. The other nations of Europe submitted 
to the political authority of France and were, at the same 
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time, content to follow the rules, laid down by France in 
literature and arts, manners and fashions. In this respect 
France was in a happier position than ev^n ancient Rome. 
For while Romo exercised political supremacy over ancient 
Greece, she, in literature and culture, submitted to the influence 
■of the great Greek civilisation. France held the supreme political 
power and, at the same time, set the standards of art and culture. 
■She had both political and cultural supremacy. 

Universal lan(jnage-—VM\\i\xvLgo studied and cultivated all 
ov(U’ Europe. Language of diploman/ — language used as the 
medium of communication between the representative^ of 
■diflerent nations ; language' for international corrcspoiidcn(*('. 
I^Vcnch thus took the place of Latin that had been form(‘rIy 
employed for this purpose. Arenralcly—covrevtly. roJifehf — 
■elegantly. Serriliig — mean submission ; slavdshnes--, i.r., in 
cultivating a foreign language in preference to one’^ inotht*r 
tongue. S^either our good uor our etc. — Englishmen ar(' 
oatiirally unwilling to copy the examph' set by otlu'r^ and -»o 
iniitativencss cannot be regarded as i\ virtue or vice of the 
English national character. Ercu herr—evon in lOngland. 
Houiagc—ros^pf^ct ; submission. .J^rAvro^rr/Z^—cluinsily. Though 
Englishmen submitted Jo the doniinating influence of French, 
their imitation of the language* was clumsy. Siflleufg — as 
opposed- to (jhecrfully ; in a sour and angry m inner. 

the French. Vet creu here homage ci( 

Englishmen are not naturally fond of imitation, yet they had 
ngaiiist their will to follow French literary models. 'Fheir 
imitations were, however, neither successful nor happy. 

Melodious — sweet; musical. Tuscan } — pertaining to Tus- 
cany, formerly a grand duchy in northern Italy with Florence 
as its capital. The dialect of Tuscany became in the hands of 
Dante and Petrarch the literary language of Italy. The 
melodious Italian poetry with its sweet music. So 

familiar to llte Elizabeth — so extensively studied by 

English nobles and ladies in the Kith century. Aet|uaintance 
with Italian poetry, especially the sonnets, was regarded as a 
mark of good breeding and culture in England in tlie 1 flth 
^•entury. Roger Ascham, the tutor of Elizabeth, tells us that 
even the Queen had acquired a proficiency in Italian, the 
language of Petrarch and Dante. Englishmen travelled in 
Italy and studied the melodious language. The Englishvmii 
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'‘Italiaiiate’ was a ootnnion figjuro in the comic drama «• t)f the 
time. Sank info con tempt — fell into iiogloct 

Horace (1)5 — 8 B. (1) — famous Roman satirist and [) 0 (»t. 
Terence '185 — lof) B.C) — a famous Roman poet and dramatist. 
^iood company— cwXtxiveA soclc^ty. Pompons peda}it — vain 
intolerable prig. Pedant — ‘one who overrates or parades book- 
learning or technical knowledge or insists on strict adherenc(‘ 
to formal rules [Or ford Dirtinnanj). narnish'— adorn ; set 
off; interlard. iSV*>y/;).s— fragments ; bits. To gftrnish kis 
conversations ivtth scraps of French — to add (siippob(*d) 
distinction to talk by the use of French words ; to use French 
expressions here and there in the course of his conversation. 
Parts— ialcnts; intelligcuiee. Canons — rules. thiwns of 
criticism — prln(‘i])les applit'd for judging the merits of literary 
eom])ositions. Models of style --^tandard^ of languag(‘. Came 
(into fashion — came into use : became popular. 

N.B. The refereiK'e here is to the revolution in English 
literary tastes that substituted the classical model for the 
romantic in the 17th (Muitury. The classical school held its 
ground in English literature till the end of the ISth t‘(‘ntnry 
when it was repla(‘e(l in its turn by the romantic. 

The literatnre of the Fliufhcthan age is called ^romantiC 
b(H*aus(' it was the expression of an exuberant imagination un- 
•fc^ttered by laws save thos<‘ of imagination itself. It was an 
eager ami inbmse sc’arch of the beauty and glor> of lif(% 
stimulated by a newly awakened interest in humanity and faith 
in human destiny. The literature that rellocted this surging 
and bubbling life tended, therefore, to burst all bounds of 
formal theory and to be formless and vast. But soon there 
was a reaction against this n^ekless extravagance of imagination. 
In the liesloration period '-in the days of King Clmrtes IT 
and after— ‘literature tended to he'‘classical\ i.e.^ to be sohet\ 
restrained in idea and expression. The form rather than 
the substance of literature was all that men eared for. 
I maginatioii was regarded as a dangerous guide, and a strict 
observance of formal rules was insisted on the sole condition 
of success in literature. DrydeUy the poet of the new spirit^ was 
A scrupulous follower of even the minutest rules and traditions 
of classical literature. Poetry was shorn of delicacy and 
^subtlety of feeling and imagination. Its chief form was the 
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heroic couplet Mihich itself was a mere matter of rule and 
compass. Artistry in form rather than subtlety of thought or 
exuberance of imagination became the new ideal. The result 
was (If.sastroifs for poetry for it was stripped of the graces and 
glories of imagination. Prose^ however, gained immensely 
from this attention to form, for the qualifies of clearness, 
Vreci^ion and moderation trhieh the )tew spint fostered art 
essentiaUfj the qttalities of a good prose style. 

Quaint ingenuity — odd conceits ; far-fetched and strange 
fancies. These odd and ingenious subtleties of form and 
expression were merely the results of an exuberant imagination 
unrestrained by critical formulas When literature submitted 
to the trnidaiice of rules and formulas, su(‘h oddities were 
curbed. far-fetched and ‘-trange Deformed— iSixH- 

figured : marred the beauty of. Donne (1578-1681) — Dean of 
St Paul’s and a well-known English poet of his age. Deformed 
the rersf ^ of Donne— Downo is classed by Dr. Johnson among 
the metiiphysieal poets. Poets of this school cared more* for 
odd and unexpected analogies and fancies than for sentiment 
and beauty. This sort of litemry taste had formerly prevaih^d 
in Italy whence it gradually spread to England. Blemish — 
fault; defect, (1 (>18-67) —a well-known English poet. 

Besides number of other poems and odes, composed after the 
manner of Pindar, he left unfinished an epic, named Darideis. 
He enjoyed great fame in his day and was supposed to be even 
a greater poet than Milton. His poetry labours under the 
same defects as those of Donne— there is much intellectual 
ingenuity but little depth of passion. Majestic — grand : sublime. 
Tnvolred — of a complicated or intricate .structure. Variously 
musical — possessed of a complex harmony ; rich and rhythmic. 
Than flmf of an earlier age — than English prose of the 16th 
century. The reference is to the maje.stic prose style of Bacon, 
Milton and Sir Thomas Browne. The style is long and 
involved, but rich and sonorous. L/Wr/— clear. Controversy 
— debate; dispute. These changes— ri\,, changes that come 
into fashion in the styles of both English prose and poetr>'. 
Not to recognise— ‘to doubt ; to fail to perceive. French precept 
—principles laid down by Erench (Titles, like Boileau. French 
example — /.e., compositions of the great French authors. 0)rat 
masters of our language — famous English authors. Dignifted 
compositiom — works written in a lofty or elevated style. 
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Affected — preferred. Quite ah erpres’sv/v p/r.T-e(iuali> expres- 
sive and harmonious. Were at hand — were easily available. 
i/Rpor/erf— introduced into Entrland. Tragedy in rhyme — The 
plays of the great Elizabethan dramatists, like Shakespeare and 
others, were written in blank verso. The tragedies of the 
Restoration age were written in rhymed verse after the French 
model. N.B. The reference is to the Ileroir Play, a drama of 
love and adventur(\ written in rhymine couplets. This was the 
drama that steadily became popular in England during the 
Restoration period Dryden's Anramf .eh' and The Congae^t 
of (rvanada^ arc notable evamplec of this new species of drama. 
‘The themes of the heroic play are ‘honour won by valour’ and 
Valour inspired by love’. The personage*^ are of exalted rank, 
conceived in the dilation of heroic passion. Its background is 
one of war, conspiracy and (‘omt-iiitrigue A rhyming play 
was really no now thing. It was the rhyming heroic play that 
was the new thing — the form clearly suggested by the* practice 
of French helling). ^/o//^~foreign plant. 

country. Drooped and speedily did not thrive and 
(piickly became extinct No attempt was made in subsequent 
ages in England to compose dramas in rhymed verse The 
heroic play was an artificial thing, unnaUiral in its portrayal of 
heroic passion and in its use of the rhymed couplet So it 
went out of fashion after the Restoration period. 

Paragraph 128. The immoral tone that pervades the 
lighter English literature of the age is a blot on the national 
character. The wits and the Puritans had always been at war 
with each other. The wits ridiculed the Puritans The Puritans 
in their turn condemned innocent amusements as crime*?. On 
coming into power, the Puritans had closed the theatres and 
had revenged themselves on the mockers. When they fell from 
power, they were unmercifully ridiculed by their enemies. 

Well — desirable. imitated. Decorum— decency ; 

opposed to levity and licentiousness. Their great French 

[Pago 217, Footnote— the author of hvdU)ra^. Asperith^hMicr- 
noBb. Words — changed from rnds in the original. Rhetorique — Fn'uch form 
of rheiorie. Gmnied — regarded, boastful. (Jffemive 

pleasing. Poverty — ?.c., of language. Dryden could not plesid tlii« cveuse 
because he had a rich vocabulary at his command. resort. 

-French for freshness. 
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contemporaries etc. — 2 .e., almost all the ^eat French writers of 
the age. maintained in their works. Profligacy — 

immorality. Plays — dramas. literary compositions 

ridiculing men and manners ; ?r5^1 I Plot — stain ; dis- 

grace. Fame — credit; reputation. Fril — malady ; hence vicious 
l)ractice. The evil tmy easily etc. The origin of this vicious 
practice can be easily explained. Wits — properly' persons 
l>ossessed of fancy or humour; literary men; the men of 
culture of those times who held lighter views of life. ‘“Wits" 
is their favourite self-designatiou, scholars and gentlemen, with 
rather more of the gentlemen than the scholars — living in the 
capital, which forms a kind of island of illumination amid the 
surrounding darkness of the agricultural country” 

— (Leslie Stephen) • 

Purilaits — the name by which the Dissenters from the Oliurch 
of England were generally known in the reigns of Elizabeths 
and the first two Stuart Kings The name was given to them 
in derision for the superior purity of life and religious doctrines 
that they claimed. Ilad never been on friendly /ern/s— always- 
hated one another. Because the ideals of the two were utterly 
different. The wits, /.c., men of literar>’ and artistic tastes, loved 
joy and^ beauty ; whereas the strict Puritans hated all joy as 
weakness of the flesh and turned away from beauty as from a 
terrible snare. Sympathy— \owc ; attraction. The whole system 
ofhumaiilife—hnmzxL life and all its concerns. Points— ije,^. 
points of view. Lfr/Ate— aspects They looked on the whole 
system etc. — Their views on the nature and purpose of human 
life were entirely different. The Puritans viewed human life 
from the standpoint of duty, the wits from that of enjoyment 
or gaiety. The Puritans took a serious view of life, insisting 
on purity and holiness of living and strict adherence to moral 
ideals. The wits, /.e., literary men, took a joyous view of life, 
delighting in the beauty of things and the glory of passion. 
'The earnest— the object of serious attention or zealous pursuit, 
such as moral purity and holiness to the Puritans. The jest — 
sport; object of laughter and ridicule. The earnest of each etc. 
— ^Each of these classes despised or ridiculed what the other 
highly prized or zealously sought Torments — tortures. The 
pleasures of eewh etc. — What gave pleasure to one was nnendur- 
ably painful to the other. The wits found no pleasure in the 
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lolijj prayers and sanctimonioiiR ways of the Puritans and the 
latter, in their turn, detested <he lightness and gaiety o^^ the wits. 
Stern austere ; severe Preemon — a term contemptuously 
used ol a man who rigidly adheres to rules ; “one who is- 
rigidly precise or punctilious, esp. in religious observanee^^ — 
{(hfonl Dictionary) , The Puritan was strict in the observance 
of the Ten Commandments and all the tenets of Calvin. 
Innocent tiport o/7a;/c?/— -harmless exercise of the imagination. 
The study of poetry was condemned by the early fathers of th(‘ 
church. The Puritans followed their example. Light— ft^y ; 
f ri volous. Festi ve — joyou*^. 

Light amt festire natures' — men of gay and mirthful temper. 
ASV>/ey;/w/7//— seriousness. Zealous hrethren— used jocosely of the 
Puritans, because' they always professed to be serious 
and prompted by religious zeal. -ample. 

Furnished a cojn'ons c^c.— was an endless subject of laughter. 
Tin civil war — the civil war in the rc'iga of Charles 1. 
(iifled with a fine sense of the hnUcrons — possessed of a sense 
of humour. attacking ; ridiculing. The Puritans had 

become' the subjects of ridicule even with th(' Elizabethan* 
dramatists. Shakespeare, for example, has his fling at the Puri- 
tans in the following passage — “but one puritan amongst them, 
and he sings psalms to hornpipes’^ — WintcFs Tate, IV. ii, 47-48 
Sfraightfnfired—hoQVLUSQ unlike the (^avaliers the Puritans- 
croi)ped their hair very short ; hence they were contemptuously 
called Roundheads. SnnffUng-'^^Q'ekm^ through the nose — 
a common Puritanic habit. groaning as if always- 

oppressed by a sense of their sins ; they were always complain- 
iug against the sinfulness of the world. Saints — Puritans 
because they pretended to superior piety and morality. 
( 'hr isle tied-- properly baptised ; hence named because Christian 
children are given their names at the time of baptism. Dooh 
of NehemiaJt—B. book in the Old Testament that follows im- 
mediately after the Book of Ezra. Chapters from ten onwards 
of this book contain long strings of names of Jews who returned 
from Egypt to Jerusalem and sealed the covenant. The reference 
is to the custom of the Puritans of giving their children scrip- 
tural names. Sometimes pious phrases were used as their names. 
A member of Cromwell's Parliament was named Praise-God 
Barebones. He had a brother who is said to have borne the- 
name, Christ-came-into-the-world-to-save. 
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Groaned in .s*p/>77— felt tormented at heart because he 
considered indulgence in such sports to be a deadly sin. Jack 
in the Green— \i stock character in the English May Day 
sports. The character is represented by a lad decked with 
flowers and hidden in twigs and leaves. “Dr. Owen Pugh 
says that Jack-in-the-Green represents Melvas, king of 
Somersetshire, disguised in green boughs and lying in ambush 
for Queen Guinevere, the wife of King Arthur, as she was 
returning from a hunting expedition.^’— Plvm porridge 
— porridge seasoned with plums, raisins etc. Porridge is a sort 
of food made by slowly stirring oatmeal or similar substance in 
water or milk while boiling till a thickened mass is formed. 
Ft is a dish that is eomiiionly used at the (^hristmas festivities. 

Christmas Day — the greatest ('hristiaii festival. It is 
celebrated on the 25th December in memory of the birth of Jesus 
Christ. The mirth and feasting, with which Christmas is 
celebrated, are beli('ved to be the relics of the old heathen festival 
Yule, celebrated on the occasion of Winter Solstice I22nd Dec.). 
Accordingly the Puritans thought it sinful to celebrate the 
holy occasion after the manner of the heathens. They held 
that the best way of observing the day was by prayers, fasting 
and religious exercises. The following description of the 
Puritans occurs in Macaulay^s Essay on Milton. —“The osten- 
tatious simplicity of their dress, their sour aspect, their Jong 
graces, their Hebrew names, the scriptural phrases, which they 
introduced, on every occasion, their contempt for human 
learning, their detestation of polite amusements, were indeed 
fair game for the laughers.'^ 

From the Reformation (%ristmcts day — Expl. Macaulay 

is speaking of the ridicule that was poured upon the strictness 
and piety of the I^iritans in literature for a long time. The 
Puritans were peculiar in their dress and appearance. They 
cut their hair short in order to avoid all appearance of 
lightness and gaiety. They spoke in a nasal tone. They were 
bitterly reproachful of the folly and sin of the world, ^fhey 
•chose peculiar names for their children from the names of 
Jews in the Book of Nehemiah. They suffered terrible spiritual 
torment in looking upon the heathen festivities of May Daj% 
•especially the representation of revived spring in a boy clad in 
leaves and twigs. They were so strict and austere in observing 
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the religious chaivicter of Christinas Day that they regarded 
the eating of plum porridge on that day as indicative of a 
wicked mirthful spirit All this seriousness and solemnity, 
this gloomy view of lile and this austere jnety naturally 
provoked the humorous attacks of literary men. hVom the 
16th century, when the Reformation began and Puritanism 
was born, to the middle of the 17th century, writers, who 
possessed a keen sense of humour, had m*nle fun of the oddities 
and peculiarities of the Puritans. 

A time mme — The reference is to the triumph ot the* Puri 
tans in the Civil War and the establishment of the Common- 
wealth when they ruled over their enemies. Langhers—'Le,, 
the wits, the literary men who had laughed at and made fun of 
the Puritans. Began la look grave ete. — had themselves to 
smart, i <*., were punished and hmuiiiat^^d by the victims of 
their ridicule. ///t/iV/— austere. awkward ; the 

Puritans with their hair cdo^e-cropped and severely simple 
dress were rather awkward. Zra/o/s— fanatics. Having fur- 

nhihed good h<iving served as the butts of laughter 

and ridicule. Difvmgtwo goteraiion^—iov about fifty years 
trom the time of Elizabeth to the outbreak of the Civil War 
Roise wp in aroif^ — ^revolted against their enemies and dcitractors. 
Orimly smiling — with a dn*adfiil smile of contempt Trod 
down eit — trampled beneath ihoir feet ; completely humbled. 
Mockers — scoffers ; people who deiided them. Inflicled — 

caused. ‘peevishly impatient or irritable^ (Oxford 

Dioiionarij). Pehdaut wanton ill-will. Jleialiated^ 

repaid, Lc,, punished. Impla^hle — iiiujiienchable. Implacablt 
malice — unappeasable hatred. Pccaliaf to Ingots — characteristic 

of fanatics Ran eon / — spite ill - will. Mi duke virtue — 

who wrongly regarded their feeling of anger and revenge as 
righteous indignation. The wounds iuffi(*tod..,.,.virtue--^Thv 
Paritans had long to endure tlie bitter taunts of the gay wits, 
prpmpted by thoughtless folly. In their hour of triumph, the 
Ppritans wreaked a full measure of vengeance on their enemies. 
They punished the wits with the most relentless hatred after 
the manner of fanatics who mistake their own vindictive 

feelings for righteousness. The wounds tnflieted f ancon r 

for virtue— Macaulay is speaking of th«‘ terrible revenge^ 
that the Puritans took upon their cneinic's, the wits. The 
Paritans had suffered much at the hands of the gay wits and 

S. P.— 35. 
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( 'avalier?*. ‘ Tho latter had attacked the Puritans in a gay, care- 
less spirit mingled with an impatient ill-will. But the malice* 
with which the Puritans attacked their enemies, was neither 
frivolous nor short-lived. The revenge of the Puritans was 
terrible, because it was prompted by a sullen and deep-seated 
ill-will. It was the bitterness of fanatics who mistake their spite 
and ill-will for righteous indignation. 

The thcafrrs trnr /'tosed—This took place in 1642. Thf 
theatres were closed because they wore considered to be deii'- 
of \nce. Not merely the performance but even the witnessini: 
of plays was made a penal offence. J^'logged -~^yhippcd. Thi*- 
was the punishment provided by the new laws against theift. 
Af4Stcrr lircuscrs — scvcto censors, />., off icers whose permission 
iiad to be previously obtained before books could be printed. 
The press 'iras put etc. — lliis was done to prevent the publica- 
tion of books that violated the rnle^ of decorum or propri(»ty 
ill the least. IMilton, though an austere Puritan, raised his 
voice’ against this htru*t censorship. The Muses — were in 
classical mythology the goddensos presiding over literature and 
arts ; hence poetry. Farouriic haunts — beloved abodCvS. The 
Muses ivar banished c/c.— The study of poetry w^as put under 
ban at the universitien. ToWc//— an English poet; see notes 
on paragraph 77. lie was expelled from Cambridge in 1643 
for his. royalist sympathies, llis expulsion from Cambridg(' 
does not prove ]\lacaulay\s point becauscy after this expulsion 
he took up his residence at St. Jolm^s College, Oxford. Orajshafr 
(e. 1613-16 19)— a well-know'n English poet of his age. He was 
a fellow of Peterhouse whence he was expelled in 1643 for his 
refusal to accept the Solemn L^gue and Covenant. Cleveland 
(1613-58)— was a Cavalier poet; he was a fellow of St, John’s 
College, Cambridge. He was ejected from this situation in 1645 
f0n .being a Iloyalist. 

’ expelled. 7^V//o/«?5///p.s— situations in the college^ 

of ‘Cambridge and Oxford to which stipends arc tttacihed. 
Sbmc of the follows are required to give lectures, others arc^ 
required to prosecute certain courses of study. The fellowships 
are generally confined t(» the graduates who belong to the 
universities. Academical honours — ^university degrees. Qvidiati 
epistles after the i^aiinef Ovid. Orfd (B.C. 43 — 
17 was a famous Latin, poet His best known work 

wag his Metamorphoses^^ ; he composed besides a number of 
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other works includins: some epistles. Epistles^ — ^letters in 

dignified language. The use of the word in this sense is 
i'onfined to the letters of the apostles or of the ancient writers. 
Vir^licm pastorals — pastoral poems after the manner of 
Virgil, the great Latin poet (70—19 B C.). Besides his famous 
epic, the jEneid, Virgil composed a number of pastnm^l poems, 
the Eclogues and the Oeorgir^, Pastorals-- poems des- 
cribing the life and manners of the shepherds. Strictly 
fuifirrogated^h,eyovQ\y questioned. Synod- council ; group. 
Loioering —frowning ; gloomy. 8up7*alapsarians---{Juiskt, supra^ 
above, and lapsus, fall) those who held the theological doctrine 
that long before the fall of man, God had destined some men 
to eternal life and others to eternal death. They formed a 
('alvinistic sect believing in predestination, election and 
r< ‘probation. The vcic hirUi—ie^ spiritmil regeneration. 

The xjoumj candidate. new birth — Expl. This 

‘^ontcnce occurs in conncctiou with ALacanlay*s remarks on the‘ 
decay of poetry and learning in England under the rule of the 
Puritans. Candidates for university degrees had not to 
satisfy any test of scholarship. They were not required to 
])rovc their knowledge of ancient literature by composing 
hhort Latin poems after the manner of the epistles of Ovid and 
the pastorals of Virgil. Considerations of religious merit and 
spiritual experiences were considered to be of much greater 
importance than scholarship. Hence sour-lpoking examiners 
of extreme Calvinistic views asked the candidates searching 
questions about their religious experiences. They were asked 
when the new spiritual lyht shone in them from which they 
<‘ould know that they wore the elect of God and free from the 
bondage of sin. * 

System — plan of administration ; ordering of life i framing 
of conduct Was, of course, fruitful of hypocrites— sure 
to breed a number of men who concealed their sinful impulses 
under a fair exterior of piety and virtue. Sober— as opposed 
to brilliant or gay ; diilMooking. The Puritans discouraged 
the use of gay clothes ; they dressed themselves in a very 
simply manner. ^ faces. Under visages eennposed 

e/c.— assuming t^ic most sour looks. Composed awt&rity-^^ 

looking outwar 41 y calm and almost severe and 
License — ^freedom from painful restraints. Under ^ober 

clothing efc.— The Puritans had by force imposed their joyless 
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ways of life on the public. A lar^p section of them had out- 
wardly to assume their ways, though they detested these in their 
hearts. Accordingly these men longed for the time when they 
would be able to throw oft* these restraints and revenge them- 
selves on the Puritans for their hateful rule. At length that 
desire at the Restoration, Oratified — satisfied. 

Emancipated — freed. Yoke — bondage. Insupportable — un- 
endurable. The the war between the wits and tlx* 

Puritans. bitter hatred. New — fresh and then*- 

fore very fierce. Not a sportive combai-^s, duel in which thi* 
parties engaged not for mere amusement or by way of pastime. 
A war to the death — a battle between parties actuated by the 
most vindictive feelings which was to be decided by the death of 
one or both of them. It was now not a sportive eombat etc — 
The reference is to the tournaments fought by the knights of 
the Middle Ages. Some of these were held for the mere displa> 
of skill and were fought with blunt weapons. Others were 
fought in earnest with sharp weapons and were decided by thr 
death of one or both the combatants. 

The Roundhead — the Puritan ; see previous notes. Quarter 
— mercy. Better quarter — more merciful treatment. Slave 
driver — properly an overseer of slaves at their work ; hence 
a severe master. Insurgent — rebellious Collars — steel ring.^ 
placed ^ound the necks of slaves for the purpose of identifica- 
tion. Scourges — whips. The slaves were often cruelly 
scourged by their masters for negligence or other faults. 
Hie Roundhead had 7W etc. — The Puritans could not expect any 
merciful treatment from the people whom they had oppressed 
so long. ^ So cruel masters can never expect any kindness 
from mutinous slaves Smarting from, t^ sense of their cruel 
insults and wrongs. The Puritans, like masters of slaves, 
had so long oppressed and insulted the Cavaliers who had 
suffered greatly like slaves. The emancipated Cavaliers, 
like the emancipated slaves, now punished their oppressors. 

Paragraph 129. The war between the wits and the 
Puritans soon became a war between wit and morality. The 
new sohool of wits not merely ridiculed pretensions to virtue 
but virtue itself. Virtue, so closely associated with the hated 
Ptiritans, became itself the object of oontempt. All decent 
and virtuous conduct was laughed to scorn. 
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The war between wit and etc. — Originally the wits had held 
up the Puritans to ridicule on accounc of their pretensions 
i() superior piety ; afterwards the scoffers began to ridicule 
virtue and morality itself. animoeily ; opposition. 

tfroieeque carfcafttrc— extras agant pretensions. A caricature 
IS a picture in whif*h the good points are suppressed and 
ilie defects exaggerated with a view to make a person or 
thing ridiculous. The Puritans eancatured virtue by their 
ludicrous airs of superior banctity. Spare — treat with mercy 
or forbearance. Did not spare virtue etc. — did not hesitate to 
lidicule even morality itself. ‘shamming holiness; 

hypocritical. Roundhead — Puritan. Insulted — ^ridiculed ; con- 
demned. Prosmbed— 'denounced ; prohibited. Scrupulous-- 
punctilious ; careful. Trifles— things of little moment Scruples — 
moral hesitation ; conscientious objection. Derision — mockery. 
Heeause he had been etc. —The Puritans had been very punctilious 
about little things : the wits poured their acorn or ridicule 
on conscientious objection'*. 

Covered hts failings -concealed his vices. Mask of devotion — 
(‘loak of religion or piety. Obtrude— thrust prominently. 
Cynic impudence — scandalous audacity or effrontery ; shame- 
lessness worthy of a hater of goodness and virtue. The 
Cynics were a sect of philosophers in ancient Qreeoe who 
])rided themselves on their contempt of riches, arts and 
learning. Diogenes was the best-known member of this 
sc^hool. The word 'oynic' has thus come to mean a sneering 
fault-finder ; a misanthrope. Scandalous — disgraoeful ; shame- 
ful. Public eye — view of the public. Because he had covered etc. 
-The Puritans were in the habit of concealing their vices 
under a pious exterior ; the wits rkn to the opposite end of 
the scale and instead of keeping their vices secret thrust 
them uablu shingly before tie view of the public. They 
tliought lightly of both virtue and decency. Hence with a 
shamelessness characteristic of a despiser of human goodness, 
they publicly exhibited their vices. He— the Puritan. Illicit — 
unlawful Barbarous severity — savage cruelty. Such love was 
during the C )mmonwealth made a felony without the benefit 
of the clergy. Virgin purity— spotless chastity ^ like that 
of an unmarried girl. Conjugal fidelity — oonnubial faith ; oons- 
tanoy of husband and wife to each other. A jest — a 
siibjeot of laughter. hypooritioally pious. 
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^ Sandinoniaus jargon — ^bypoorilioally pious cant; utterance of 
pious formulas and sayin^rs. Jargon is lanfiruagre peculiar 
to a sect or profession. Shihboleth--^^ word which was 
made the criterion bv' which to distingruish the Ephraimites 
from the Gileadites in Judges, XII. The Ephraimites not beiojcr 
able to pronounce correctly the Hebrew letter for sh pronounc- 
ed it as sibboleth. Hence the watchword of a party or the 
peculiar mark by which one party is distinguished from 
another ; ^‘test word or principle or behaviour or opinion, the 
use of or inability to use which betrays one's party, nationali- 
ty etc.” — {Oxford Dictionary). That sanctimonious jargon 

Sibboleth — The reference is to the pious expressions and 
scriptural phrases frequently used by the Puritans in their 
conversation. This peculiarity of language distinguished 
the Puritans from other men. Another jargan — ms., the language 
affected by the wits. Not less absurd — equally extravagant. 
OdioMd-^hateful. The peculiar dialect of the Cavaliars was 
more odious because it was full of vulgar oaths and swear- 
ings and obscene ribaldry. 

Scriptural pArosc— Biblical language. He never opened etc.— 
The Puritans were in the habit of frequently using Biblical 
expressions in their oouversatious. Breed— ; generation. 
Ribaldry — ^vulgar or indecent language. Porter — one who 

carries^ burdens ; t Hence a man belonging to a low 
vulgar rank. Without calling cfc.— Whenever they spoke, they 
uttered oaths in the name of God ; e.g., they would say — ^‘God 
blast me"— an oath which was an offence against both 
religion and morality. Their Maker — God. Sink them — an 
oath ; sink here means to ruin or cause to perish. Oonf&imd 
ttem— another oath ; confound is here used in its older sense(f 
‘to destroy" Blast— to ruin or destroy. Without calling on their 
Maker etc. — without using the most impious oaths. 

Paragraph 130. With the exception of a few poets, like 
Waller, Cowley and the great Milton, the Restoration authors 
indulged in gross immorality in their works. The utter 
depravity of their writings provided its own antidote. 

PoUte lUerature—viz., drama, poetry, novels, history etc. ; 
bdles Uttres. again flourished. Revivdt — ^restoration ; 

re-establishment. The old civil and ecclesiastical polUy — ^the old 
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form of administration both of tlie hfate and the church, r/:., 
monarchy and the Anglican Church. N. B. Durinpr the 
Commonwealth, a Republic had been established in place of 
the monarchy, and the An{?lican system had been replaced by 
Presbyterianism and the Independent form ol worship. The 
monarchical form of government and the Anglican system of 
worship were re-established at the time of the Pestoration. 
}^ofoundly - deeply. iilniiscMf— famous. Belonged to an earlier 
and better age — were born and brought up in a former and 
purer age. Jdxcmpt -free. The general t oniagion— the wide- 
spread infectioQ, rt.., immoiality. 

Waller (1606-87) — a leading poet of the period of the 
Commonwealth. Breathed the senUniints—v^nH pervaded by the 
feelings. Animated etc, — inspired the men of a more gallant 
and refined age ; vv , the Elizabethan age when the passion of 
love was celebrated in poetry ^n a purer and more refined 
manner. The Eli/abethans were inspired by the true chivalric 
feeling. They tieated of love as a pure and noble passion. 
Waller carried on in his lo\ e poems the purer tradition of the 
Elizabethan poets. Breathed the seniimenis etc, — The reference 
is to Waller^s graceful love-poems full of refined sentiments. 
^^owleij — See notes on paragraph 128. Loyalist— -one who supports 
the cause of the sovereign in times of rev olt or revolution. 
Cowley was a staunch supporter of the royal cause for which 
he was expelled from Cambridge. At Ihe time of the 
Restoration he composed odes on the event and against 
^/romwell. A man of letters — an author or a literary man. 
Cowley besides being a poet was a famous prose- writer. He 
was the most brilliant English essayist of hjs age. Raised 
his voice courageoush/ against — boldly protested against, l^ich 
disgraced etc. — which cast a stain on the characters of literary 
men and on loyal subjects. This immorality was a blot on 
the character of literary men and of Hoyalists. In fact, most 
Royalists or C^avaliers and most literary men were tainted with 
this infection of immorality. Cowley pleaded that the pursuit 
of literature and expression of loyalty to the King should not 
be accompanied by gross immorality. Mightier — greater. The 
mightier poet referred to here is Milton. Tried — tested ; suffer- 
ing acutely from. 

Danjfer— Some of the leading men of tlie Commonwealth, 
especially those who had taken any share in the trial and 



dxecutioQ of Oharles I, were beheaded. Milton, however, had 
to uader^ro only a few months^ impriaonmeiit. His life, 
was saved throucrh the interoession of some friends. But as 
he had rendered himself partieularly obnoxious to the 
Cavaliers by his vehement attacks on the character of Charles I 
he ran the risk of bein^ assassinated by the more fanaticallv- 
minded amongrst them. Po?’erf|^-The last yeais of Milton’^ 

Obloquy^ (iSilnmnj \ slander. 
Blindness— Miliou became totally blind in 1651 I'hrouffh 
overwork in the sendee of the < ‘oinmonwealtli of Cromwell 
he lost his eyesififht Tri(d at once by pain, danger etc , — This is 
an adaptation of Milton’s pathetic desc^ription of himself in 
Paradise Lost \7I. 25-2S ; 

"thouprh fallen on evil days, 

On evil days thougfh fallen, and evil longfrss 
In darkness, and with dan&rers coinnast ronmi, 

And solitude.” 

Meditated— thoiis^ht on: (composed. Milton’s tnree ^reat 
masterpieces wore composed after the Restoration. Paradiu 
Lost finished in J665: Paradise Itcgained Bxxd Samson 
Agontstes were finislied in 1671. Undisturbed — without beinis: 
distracted. Ohscfue tnmult noise of indecent revelries or 
immoral excesses; licentious orfiries. Milton has described 
this obscene tumult’ in the following? lines : 

^ “And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage ; and, when niffht 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine”. 

— Paradise Lost, 1. 498-502, 

Raged "prevailed without restraint. A song so sublime andfSk 
so holy— su6h a noble and devout sons*. The reference is to 
Paradise Lost Paradise Lost is a sublime poem because it 
deals with a noble and lofty theme, viz.f the wdys of Gfod to 
men. Milton calls it an adventurous sou^^ that with no 
middle flight intends to soar above the Aonian mount.” The 
subject is holy’ a religious one. Would not have misbecome — 
would not have proved unworthy of. Ethereal Virtues- 
heavenly angels. The expression occurs in Paradise Lost— 

Thrones and imperial Powers, offspring of heaven 
Etherial Virtues.”— Paradwe Ix>i>t, II .‘110 -11. 
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Virtues — name of an order of anerels. They are represented ^ 
jfi works of art as ancrels in eoraplete armour and bearing" 
pennons and battle-axe^. 

Aocordina: to Milton’s coneeplion, there wore three orders 
of ancrels. vk. (1) Seraphim, CJberubim, Thrones; (2) Domina- 
tions, Principalities, Powers : C») Virtues, Arr'hanfifels, Angels. 
Rthtreal Virtues — heavenly angels. 

Inner eye — eye of mind ; poetic vision. f/Va»wft/“^disaster , 
the reference is to the poet’s blindness. Darken — blind That 
inner eye which no calamity ionhl darken — Macaulay is probabb 
tliliakinjr of the followinqr lines in which Milton, after spoakincr 
of his blindness, refers to his inner vision : 

“So much the rather thou (lelestial ligrht 
Sliine inward, and the mind througrh all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that 1 may see and tell 
',f things invisihle to mortal sight.^’ 

— Paradwe LosU Hh of “bo 

Jasper— d sort of valuable stone; it admits of an elegant 
polish and is used for making vases, seals, etc. Pavement — floor. 
fasper pavement — the floor of heaven made of jasper. The 
reference is to the Following linos — 

“the bright 

Pavement, ihat like a sea of jasper shoo, 
fmpurpPd with eolestial rose.s smil’d”. 

— Paradise Lost^ III. 362-04. 

Amaranth— dxi imaginary flower that was supposed never to 
fade. Their crowns of amaranth and gold The reference is to 
Milton’s description of the crowning by God of His only 
.begotten Son in Heaven. The angels lay down their wreaths 
of amaranth and gold upon the jasper floor of Heaven before 
tl^e throne of God in an act of perfect adoration. The 
reference is to the following passage: 

“With soleitn adoration down they (ansrolp) cast 
Their crowns inwove with amarant and jreW. 

Immortal amarant, a flow’r which once 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life 

Pe^an to bloom. Ijost^ HI. 351"65. 

With reference to this appreciative aeonunt of Milton’s 
poetry, the student should remember that Maoanlay was an 
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ardent admirer of the poet's character and writiupfs from his 
youth. His earliest contribution to literature, by which he 
suddenly sprang into fame, was his essay on >Klton. 

A mightier poet^ tried at once amaranth and gold^ ^xpV 

In this sentence Macaulay speaks in appreciation of Milton s 
great poems, composed after the Kestoration. Milton fell into 
great poverty and distress after the Restoration. He had lost 
Ids eyesight some years before it. He was quite unaffected 
by the wave of immorality that passed over English society 
in the last years of his life. While the rest of the oo,untr^^ 
was sunk iu vice and immorality, he composed a poem al) 
majestic and pure that it was not unworthy of the heavenly 
spirits he saw in his poetic vision. Ilis physical blindness 
did not dim this poetic vision in the least. In his inspired 
mood he could see with his mind’s eye these angels strewing 
the jasper pavement of heaven before the throne of God with 
crowns of eternal glory woven of amaranth and gold. 

Vigorous— powertal, because the poem Hudtbras displays rich 
power of invention. Fertile — rich; productive. I5utler com- 
posed not merely' Hudtbras, a long poem in three parts, ^ but 
was besides the author of some miscellaneous writings 
published after his death. Butler (1612-80)— a famous English 
poet; the author of Hudtbras. See notes on paragraph 127. 
Prevailing infection — general contagion. Mild as opposed to 
virulent"* or severe. If it did not altogether^ elc, Butler did not 
<iuite escape the immorality prevailing around him but 
he was only slightly tainted by it. The reference is 
<0 the fact that though Dutler’s poem is iu places very 
coarse, it is not decidedly immoral Whose minds had 
been trained etc.— They had been brought up under the 
influences of a past and a purer age. . This cannot 
be said of all the writers mentioned by Macaulay but of some 
of them. Milton, for example, is commonly regarded as the 
last of the Elizabethans. They gave place in no long time to— 
their places were shortly occupied by. Younger generation of 
literary men of the new age. Dryden—ihe greatest 
h:agli8h author of the age ; see notes on paragraph 99. Durfey 
— generally known as ‘^Tom Durfey” (16o3*1723^ was a witty 
and immoral writer of the age. He moved in the best society 
iu his times and was a friend of Charles II and James 11. BVom 
Dryden doton to Durfey— i.€., from the greatest to the least of 
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them, Hardhearted — cruel ; heartlesN. Swaggering““deiiBLn% ; 

insolent. At once inelegant and inhuman — as coarse as savag^. 

Noxious — baneful ; morally unwholesome. Depraved — 
corrupt ; immoral. Less noxious etc. — They would have been 
more harmful it they were less immoral. Gross immorality is 
sickeningr and provokes a healthy reaction. lJut a slight 
mixture of decency with immorality is more injurious. Enfflish 
society was saved because these writers were so absolutely 
immoral The influence of these writers etc. — an epifrrammatie 
fi|^ntence meaninqr that the extreme immorality of their vforks 
prevented them from beiner harmful. The public prrew sick of 
their shameless immorality . Macaulay explains himself more 
fully in the followingr sentences Poison — moral poison ; 
vitiatini^ influence. In no long time — very quickly. Rejected — 
cast off; discarded. Nausea — distrust. The poison which 
they administered etc. — The comparison is with a powerful 
drugrthat a patient is unable to assimilate If it proves too 
strong for the patient, he vomits it up and his system remains 
unaffected by it. So the writings of the authors of this age 
disgusted the readers by their gross immorality and thus 
saved the pa jHc against their comipting influence. Dangerous 
—Such an art is more dangerous because it is insidious. Tht 
dangerous art etc. — Vice becomes more dangerous when it is 
presented in the alluring form of noble virtue. The art of 
presenting immoral and vicious things in close association 
with things that we hold dear and holy is an insidious art, 
because it makes vice pleasing and alluring to us. This art, 
viz,^ the art of working upon the baser passions by subtle" 
hints and suggestions, the writers of the age lacked. They 
deUgfatetl in and represented vice absblute and unqualffiea 
-4.11 that is endearing and ennobling — thereby rendering it 
more attractive. Dccoraw— decency ; propriety. Essential — 
absolutely necessary. Voluptuousness — sensuality. Drapery — 
veil; screen. tempting ; attractive. 

Exposure— layinfc things bare or uncovering them before 
public gaze. 3/ct?ed— stimulated. Delicate subtle sugges- 
tions. Impel— leh± Exert— exereiao. Crow— coarse; indelicate. 
Takes ta— imbibes. flwMVtfZy— receptively ; without putting 

forth any active efforts. None of them.. takes in passively 

— 'Expl. Macaulay means to say that the shameless immorality 
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of these writing’s provided its own antidote by creating a 
feeling of disgost in the minds of their readers. They are 
compared to a strong poison against which the human system 
protects itself by rejecting it. Immoral works, in which a 
writer preserves a degree of restraint, are more dangerous. In 
these the’ author, by skilfully veiling the coarser features of 
vice, renders it more tempting. 

Paragraph 131. The dramas of the age were -he worst 
from the moral point of view. The theatres re-opened after 
the Restoration. Actresses were employed to represent female 
characters. The most scandalous immorality prevailed in the 
theatres and the artists pandered to the depraved tastes of the 
public. 

Antipuntan reacHoii — movement against the Puritan outlook 
on Jife. The spirit of the Antipuritan reaction — i,e., licentious 
lone. Pervfldea— fills (jmntes8ence--pnre and concentrated 
essence ; the essential part of a thing, [quintessence, n. most 
essential part of any snbstance— ^Oa?/brd Dictionary).] Comic 
ftrama — comedy ; play of a light amusing kind. The best 
known dramatic productions of the Restoration age were its 
comedies. Macaulay wrote an assay on the Comio Dramatists 
of the Beatoraiion in 1S40. P/ai/fcowaea— theatres. SW— closed. 
The meddling fanatic— the officious Puritan ; the Puritan who 
unwisely interfered in matters which he should have let alone. 
In the day of his poiver—srhm he was predominant or was in 
the ascendant The theatres were closed by the Long Parlia- 
ment in Sept. 1642 immeciately after the outbreak of the Civil 
War Were again crowded — ^The theatres re-opened in 1656 and 
were a popular form of amusement even before the Restoration. 
Decorations— ovnnmQnieX accessoriei- ; trappings* Such as would 
now he thought mean or a&jwrd— which cannot satisfy the 
fastidious tastes of modern audience. Incredibly ma^wt/fcewf— 
so grand as to surpass belief or seejn improbable. Early in 
the seventeenth century— i.e, in the most brilliant days of 
the Elizabethan drama Filthy— dirty. The Hope, the Bose— 
names of theatres built on the southern bank of the Thames 
towards the end of the 16th century. Mo^t of the theatres 
of the Elizabethan age had no roof overhead— a few had 
only thatched roofs. Dazzled the eyes of the multitude — charmed 
the audience by their splendour. 
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Fascination — atli action ; oharm. Fascination of ssx etc , — 
iiesides splendour of scenery, dress and decoration, a further 
attraction was added to the theatres ol the Restoration ajfe, 
vijn.. actresses were employed to represent the female parts 
In the Elizabethan asre, the parts ot women were represented 
hy boys, dressed in female garb. Contemporaries of Shakespeare 
and Jonson — people living at the time of Shakespeare 

and Jonson, t.e., in the Elizabethan age. Shakespeare (1664- 
1610 — the greatest of the English dramatists, Jonson— Ben 
Jonson (1573-1()37) a famous English dramatist and a 
<*ontemporary of Shakespeare; author of Every Man in hLs 
Humour, Every Man out of his Humour, Volpone and a number 
of other plays. delicate Sprightly — gay ; lively 

Personated — represented. Lovely women- H,e, beautiful 

actresses. 

Beopewcd— after the Restoration, ^cm^narie ^ — properly a seed- 
plot or nur3ery where young plants are grown for transplanta- 
tion ; hence a school or breeding-ground. Propagated itself- 
<*ontinuei spreading. Representations— drumeLim performances. 
Sober— utaid ; serious. Frivolous— worthless. Who 
remained — who continued to frequent the theatres. Stronger 
and stranger stimulants— more and more corrupt plays in order 
that their interest might be kept up. Artists — dramatistb. 

And the spectators the artists — because the dramas bad to be 
suited to the vicious tastes of the play-goers. Turpitude— 
shameful wickedness. Relaxation — laxity ; looseness. Natural 
effect — inevitable result. Extreme restraint — undue rigour or 
severity. In the regular course of naturally. Impudence 

- shamefessness. 

Paragraph 132. The mos>t disagreeable characteristic of 
these dramas was that the most immoral verses were put into 
the mouths of women. Favourite actresse'^ generally recited 
the epilogues, the worst portions in the play. 

Nothing is more ebarcuderistieof thetim^—ltin a signi- 
ticant feature of the age. The care with winch etc . — ^xhe pcl^t 
carefully arranged the play in such a manner. Loosest verses — 
most immoral lines. Greatest Ziceucc— the grossest violation of 
the laws of decency. NpilognesspQei^Qs or ^hort poei^ 
addressed to the spectators by one of the actors at ihe 
sion of a play. The prologue and the epilogue were imp<hr|aAt 
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foaturos of the Restoration dramas. Recited — rehearsed. 
6%ar/w^d-^ploascd. Grossly inrfeecw/— extremely immodest or 
indelicate, recited. Innocence^virgm puritx* 

Paragraph 133. The originals, from which many of the 
English dramatists drew their plots, suffered a change for the 
worse in the hands of the borrowers. 

Plots — htories. Characters — figures of dramas. To 8pai)t. 

to France masters etc.'-to Spanish and French authors 

and to famous English dramatists of an earlier age. Masters-- 
properly men possessed of great skill in any art, here the 
reference is to great English dramatists, like Shakespeare and 
lien Jonson. handled. polluted ; defiled. 

Their imitations^iYic a<laptations of the originals for the 
Restoration stage. 

ChZdero/? (1600-81)— an eminent Spanish dramatist who is 
said to have written about two hundred plays. Stately and 
high-spirited etc. — grand and bnive Spanish nobles. Sties of 
dens of beastly debauchery. A sty is properly an inclosure 
for swine : here ‘a place of debauchery^ Viola— th^ beautiful 
and stainless heroine of Shakespeare^s Twelfth Night She 
is the original of Fidelia in Wycherley’s The Plain Dealer. 
Procuress^a woman who procures for another the gratification 
of his lust ; bawd. Molierds Misanthropc’—i.c,, Alceste, the 
hero of Moliere’s comedy Le Misanthrope ‘Alceste, in spite of 
his faults, is a man of noble character — indeed his very faults 
testify to the loftiness of his disposition. His is a generous 
temper that has been soured by the perfidy and falsehood of 
society. The character of Homer in The Plain Dealeris based 
on Alceste’s. Ravishcr—one guilty of outrage against women. 
Agnes— heroine of Moliere’s UEcole des Femmes. She is 
an uDSOphi^cated girl brought up in a country convent and is 
entirely ignorant of the ways of the world. Mrs. Pinchwife in 
The Country Wife is modelled on thi^ character. 

Ws^idteress—vi faithless wife. The following passage from 
M^ulay’s Essay on the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 
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in wliidh he gives expression to his opudon of Wycherley will 
explain the allusions in those lines: — “ft is not too much to 
^:iy that there is hardly of anything of the least value in his 
(Wychcrley^s) plays of which the hint is not to be found else- 
where. The best scenes in the GentUman Danemg-Master 
were suggested by Calderon s Marstro dc Danyar, not by any 
iiH^ans one of the happiest comedies of the great Castilian poet. 
llic Gouninf Wifi borrowed from the Ecolc de^ Jlfam and 
the Kcole des Frwmes, The groundwork of the Phm Dealer i- 
taken from the Misanthrope of Moliere. One whole scene is 
almost translated from the Critique d r Ecole des Femmes, 
Kidelia is Shakespoare^s Viola stolen and marred in tlie 
‘-tealing.^^ 71io Geutleman Damdug~Masin% The Country Wife, 
The Plain Dcahr are the names of throe ]>liiy^ by Wycherley. 

In their imitations an adultercss~-Eaop\, Macaulay 

siys that in borrowing plot's and characters from Other 
dramatists, th(» English <1ramatist^ of the Restoration [)oriod 
grossly perverted them. In borrttwing from the great Spanish 
dramatist Calderon, the English dramatists convert^ the 
housed of noble and high-minded Spanish nobles into dens of 
vice arid debauchery. Viola, the beautiful and pure heroine of 
Shakespeare’s T welfth Night became in their hands a wicked 
bawd. Some of the great comic characters of Moliere^ the 
J’Ycnch dramatist, were transformed into monsters of 
immorality. Moliere’s Alccotc, the hero of 3Iisanthrope^ 
became a ravishcr, and his innocent Agnes an adulteress. 

But that it bernnu foul and 7V//?oi/c— which was not 
lK>llutcd or degraded. Tra7isfmion—t\i0 act of pouring liquor 
from one vessel into another ; hence passing. 

Paragraph 134. The drama was the most paying brancli 
of polite literature in those^ times. This explains why Dry den 
set himsell to the coraposition of dramas, though liis genius 
did not Qt him for this sort of literary work. 

branch. maintenance' ; livelihood, 

-literaty work. A poet had the best chance etc.^.fu, this 
wa$j Ib6 most profitable kind of literary work« A man of the 
qreatM the mos!; famous author ‘ A pi^ande^ very 

smilill amount. Oopyright — the sole right enjoy by an 



author of publishing or selling his own work. Performance- - 
work. Instance ^prooL The Fables — The volume was published 
in 1700. It included five stories from Chaucer, three from 
Bocoacio, and a few original poems like Alexanders Feast. 
The versi^aiion is admirabh — The metre is flawless. ‘It would 
not be too much to say that this book (Fables) achieued twt^ 
thingrs either of which would have immortalised a poet 
it fixed the standard of narrative poetry, except of the 
metrical romance or ballall class, and also that of heroic 
versiBcation" — Richard Garnett. Fall of life — vivid and animated. 
Palamon and Arcite— Dry version of Chaucer’s Knighh 
Tale. Oymon and Iphiqcnia and Theodore and Honoria —Engriish 
versions of two tales from Boccacio, the famous Italian 
author. Alexander's Feast — Dryden adds tlie sub-title sonu 
in honour of St. Gecilia's Day . J697." It is a Pindaric Ode on the 
Power of Music. The noblest ode in our lanouagc-— Alexander's 
Fcait is one of the most famous in the whole ranine of Engrlish 
literature. Orfc— a sonff proper to be set to music. Two 
hundred and fifty poMiwfe —“Jacob Tonson paid 250 guineas 
(not pounds) to Dryden for the first edition and 50 guineas 
more to his widow for the second edition in 1713 Dryden 
also received considerable sums from the Duke of Ormond 
for a dedication from the Duchess for a poetical epistle 
prefixed to ‘Palamon and Arcite” {Salmon). Two articles etc . — 
essays contributed to a magra/Jne. 

Nor does the bargain etc. — The terras, offered by the publisher, 
do not seem to have been unfair. Wetif o/jf— was sold. The 
second edition etc. — The book did not ffo throuj^h a second 
edition. Until the author etc. — i.e., until 1710. Dryden died 
in 1700 The second edition was published in 1713, not 1710 
By writing for the theatre — by composing? plays. Southern 
(1660— 1746)— a minor play-wrij^ht of the Restoration 
period. He produced altotrether ten plays of which the 
most famous were The Fatal Marriage (1694) and Oroonoho 
(1696). The latter play contains a pathetic picture of the 
suffering's of the unhappy negro when he i.s torn from 
his beloved home by the cruel slave-trader. '‘Hij? 
distinction rather arises from the Gnaneial success of his 
pieces, which was such (hat he died ‘^the richest of all our 
poets, a very few excepted.” Por this, however, he is said 
to have been indebted not so much to the actual rogue of his 
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pieces as to his assiduity iu soliciting^ tickets." His i^ood 
fortune in this respect explains Pope’s line^ on him— 

**Tom whom heav’n sent down to raise 

The price ol prologues and of plays." 

Otway (1652 — 1685)— an English dramatist: his best known 
plays are The Orphan and Venice Preserved in whieii he almost 
rivals the great dramatists of the Eli/abethen age. Beggary — 
extreme poverty. Otway had received a regular education 
at Winchester school and Oxford, but being left without any 
means on the death of his father was compelled to seek his 
fortune on the stage, where he entirely failed Temporary 
a/3^aewcc— short-lived prosperity. The life of this unfortunate 
poet was almost an unbroken record of poverty and distress. 
Me died of great misery and under very tragic circumstances. 
By the svccess of his Bon Carlos — Ot^vay’s first play Alcibiades, 
staged in 1675, introduced him to Rochester and other patrons. 
In the following year appeared his Don Carlos^ a play founded 
on a novel by Saint Real. This play proved partly by the 
support of Rochester a striking success and is said to have 
produced more money than any previous play. Rochester 
says of this play:— ‘‘Don Carlos his pockets so amply had 
filled." 

Skadwell (c. 1642-92)— was, on account of his Whig 

politics; appointed Poet-laureate after Dryden’s dismissal. 
He wrote seventeen plays but is now best remembered 
for being the subject of Dryden’s fierce satires MacFlecknoe 
and The Medal He was a brilliant talker though his plays 
were of poor literary merit. “If,” said Rochester, “Shadwell 
would burn all he writes and print all he says he would have 
more wit and humour than anybody." Cleared obtained. 
Squire of JLteafw— Shad well’s play staged in 1688. Live by 
his wit — depend for subsistence on the fruits of genius, ».c., 
literary works. The meaning of this expression should 
be carefully distinguished from ‘^to live by one’s wits” mean- 
ing ‘to live by shifts or tricks.’ Internal vocation^ inward call, ».e., 
natural fitness ; natural inspiration. As a satirist etc* Some of 
I^ryden^s satires, like Ahsalom and Achttophelf and MacFlecknoe^ 
are the best known in English literature. He had besides 
translated a number of Juvenal’s satires. JSft;aCed*^e(iualled. 

S. P.— 26. 
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«/«w 0 na{ 65*140 A.D.) — a famous Roman poet. His sixteen 

satires are commonly held to be the finest works oE their 
kind in classical literature. Didactic poet — a poet whose 
works are intended to instruct the readers in the principles 
of any subject. Macaulay is thinking of Dryden’s poem like 
Beltgio Laid in which he expounds the principles of the 
English Church. Lucretius (95-62 B.C)— a Roman poet who 
expounds the atomic theory of the philosophers in his famous- 
poem, “Da Rerum Naiura^ * 

Lyric poefo—L.vnc poetry was originally sung to the lyre 
Now lyric poetry, as distinguished from epic (^r dramatic, 
means that class of poetry in which the poet gives expression 
to his own thoughts and feelings. Dryden composed some 
very famous lyrics like Alexander's Feast and St. Cecilias Day, 
Sublime— lohy ; excellent. Brilliant — distinguished ; splendid. 
Spirit-stirring -inspiring ; full of vigour and animation. Profuse 
—liberal Rare great talents. But nature, profuse to him 
e/e.—Dryden had been gifted by nature with many rich 
talents but dramatic genius was not one of these. Ho did not 
possess dramatic tale its of a high order. Best years— when 
his powers were at their prime Dryden’s first drami, The 
Wild Gallant, appeared in 1668 ; from this date till 1679 he 
devoted himself almost entirely to the composition of dramas. 

--devote i to very little purpose because the dramas 
he wrote were not of a high order. ‘Fashion, court 
encourauement and the necessity of providing f >r his family 
had bound him (Dryden) to what was then the most conspicu* 
ous and lucrative form of authorship. lu one point of view 
he coram Ited a great error in addieiing himself to the drama. 
He was not naturally qualified to excel in it, and could only 
obtain even a temporary success by condescending to the 
prevalent fxuhs of the contemporary stagei its bombast and 
indecency. ’ — Richatd Garnett. 

discernment ; critical understanding. The power 
cf exhibiting the power of unfolding the features of 

ohiracter by means of speeches; the tdent of dramatic 
oharacterisation This is the greatest of all dramatic gifts, viz., 
tihat o( revealing character through speeches Dialogue- 
speech. He was deficient -hewsiA wanting. He had too much 
judgment efe.— He had sufficient critical power to know that he 
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was waatinflr ia the talent for adequately representiufir liumaa 
character throufirh speeches. De/Eciencj/— defect. By mrprmnff^ 
and amusing incidentt — by introduoiag into the plot stranpe and 
interestingr events. Stately declamation — pomp of lanf^fuage; 
inflation of style. This is what Richard Oarnett calls bombast 
in his estimate of Dryden's plays quoted above. Declamaiiou— 
impassioned and rhetorical speech. Harmonious numbers — 
musical verses. Ribaldry— indeoenoy. Profane— impions. Pit 
—the part of a thea're on the flom* and below the level of the 
stai^e. Bat too well suited etc — which grreatly pleased the 
impious and dissolute audience. Never obtained any theatrical 
success — never became so popular as plays written by men 
decidedly inferior to him in literary talents Ejtertione — 
labours. Scanty remuneration — poor recompense. Apptrenily ' — 
evidently. In any other way— hy literary compositions of a 
different kind. 

Paragraph *35. The income of the authors of those 
times from the sate-proceeds of their works was very small. 
So they were c impelled to dedicate their books to rich men 
in the hope of peounidry reward. This system of patronage 
had a very darn iralising effect on the authors. 

Recompense -remuneration. Gould obtain from the public 
♦.e., from thi sale o* ther works. Eking out adding to; 
supplementing. Levying — rai^incr. GontrtbuUoni donations 

of money ; pecuniarv aids. By levying cfc — with the help of 
pecuniary aid Irom the rich men. Postered troubled; vexed. 

begging ; solicitation. imporfitna/e -pressing* 

Abject secv\\e: mean. iropossib e to be believed* 

Every rich and go jd matured iwmdtWc— Expl. In the 

present ago, we cau ha'dly believe how pnssinffly and unceas* 
ingiy the authors of *lu>.se times solicited help from wealthy 
and good-nntured nobles and how meanly they flattered 
them. Patron- was oommonly used in those times of a rich 
man who assiatt'd needy authors with money. The authors 


IPaee 227, Fo rfnote— J^ween Dryden and Jacob Tpnw^ 
the pAUsheVof hi* work^. Sr PTaWst ^//-pnbiis^ an editm of 
Dwdeii-a wiwka S/iieli (died ]753i-a chief coiitributOT to the ‘‘L'm «/ 
t^Poets to the time of Sieiff." Boe^ter-John of ^esjw 

( 1647 - 80 ), was one of the moit piqfliaate men, of^ that di^l njy ^ . ^He 
^bled in ooetrv and wrote a few satnM mdndmK ne Seteton of (ho 
■ PbeteA ■ 
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tecoffnised such help by dedicatiner their books to their 
benefactors. N.B. Dr. Johnson, who had a bitter experience 
of the patron, amusingrly defines him as “commonly a wretch 
who supports with insolence and is paid with flattery.” 
Inscribed — dedicated. A purse of golds, sum of money. Fee — 
Amount. 

Boohs were therefore 6^.— Books were composed not 
because the author po«-Bessed any literary merits or had 
anything new or interestingr to say, but simply because the 
Author hoped to earn some money by dedicatingr them to rich 
men* Traffic — trade. Praises.e.j of the patron in the dedication. 
Traffic in praise — The praise and flattery of patrons was, as 
it were, a lucrative business, for it brougrht money in return 
for books which were worthless. The the mischievous 

consequences. Which might have been expected — which were 
inevitable. extravagrant praise ; servile flattery. 

Verge — border. jHipieZy— irreverence towards God ; blasphemy. 
The author, with a view to attract the favour of his benefactor, 
ascribed to him virtues which belongr only to God. Adulation 
pushed etc.— It was considered no degrradation for an author to 
bestow the most fulsome praise on his benefactor— the praise 
was sometimes too extravagant to have any meaning and 
•sormotimes bordered on blasphemy. The poet Gray refers to 
this unworthy practice of heaping praise on patrons in the 
following lines of his Elegy 

“Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame.” — ZZ. 71-72. 

Veracity — truthfulness. The world— public. Indepen- 
dence^ veracity etc, — This shows to what a low depth the literary 
profession had sunk in public estimation in those times. 
Pandar— originally a procurer ; hence one who ministers to 
the gratification of the baser passions of another. He was in 
morals etc,— ‘His conduct was that of a beggar who flatters the 
vices of his patron. 

Paragraph 136. Another glaring blemish of thO literature 
of that age was its bitter party-spixdt. The wits rallied round 
the King and fiercely denounced the Whigs. The dramatists 
indulged in bitter taunts against the Trimmers and did not 
think the cruel punishments of their opponents severe enough. 
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iJeflfraierf— lowered ; disgrraoed. The literary character — the 
character of literary men. Savage intemperance — wild excess ; 
virulence. Take the side of the court — support the party of the 
Kingf. Had been found useful allies — had rendered good service 
to the royal cause by inflaming popular passions against the 
Whigs. Macaulay means to say that the Tory reaction of 1681 
had, to some extent, been due to the writings of the courtly 
authors. Absalom and Achiiophel — Dry den's famous political 
satire which describes the political condition of England in 
those times under the disguise of Biblical names. 

N.B. The poem, based on the scriptural story of Absalom*d 
rebellion against his father David, is intended to be a satire 
against Monmouth and his partisans who wanted to win his 
succession to the throne against his father's (King Charles 
IFs) wishes. Most of the important political figures of the 
age hud a place in the poem. David stands for Charles U, 
Absalom for Charles IPs illegitimate son, Monmouth, and 
Achitophel, who tempted Absalom to revolt, stands for Sbaltesr 
bury, a staunch Whig and a supporter of the Exclusion Bill. Jt 
was published in 1681 during the Exclusion Bill controveafsyt 
Its publication was so skilfully timed that it appeared only a few 
days before Shaftesbury’s release from prison where 'he had 
been committed on the charge of high treason. AiHazed the 
town — filled Londoners with admiration. Had madeits^\way — 
had spread. Unprecedented rapidity — unexampled quickness. 
Rural dwfncte— where Tory sympathies were very strong. 
Annoyed — displeased. Exclusionists — the supporters of the 
Exclusion Bill, f.e., the Whigs Raised the courage of — stimulated 
the spirit of. 

Diction — ^language ; “wording and phrasing, verbal style” 
(Oxford Dictionary). Noble diction and versi^ation-^admireble 
language aud metre* The satire is written in heroic couplets 
which came to be afterwards regarded as the standard metre 
for long compositions. But we must not in the admiratiofk 
etc — Though the poem deserves great praise on acoount of the 
beauty of its language and the vigour and melody of Us lines, 
still the unworthy spirit, by which it is pervaded, cannot bqt 
be regarded as a grave defect. Compeers— oompsu^ion^ • 

f ellp w-poets. Animated — inspired. ^VendM/t-^iabohoal ^ ^ 

vUe judges — ^in those times the judges held their offices aurmg 
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tile Euiff’s pleasure and so they did not Tenture to offend 
him by ibeir deoisions; they were also ready to oblige 
-the King by pronouncing vtry harsh judgments on the Whigs 
whom the King hated. Skerifs—8ee notes on paragrwh 9. 
MMl (lav>~'di8grsoeful age. Tie servile Judges ete.—Dxpl. 
Macaulay refers in this sentence to tl e cruel persecution of 
the Whigs in the reign of Charles 11 and the ferocious party- 
-spirit of the literary men of that age. Though the Whigs were 
■executed in large numbers for real or fancied crimes, yet this 
did not satisfy the lust for blood of the authors. The judges 
were passing numerous sentences of death on the Whigs. 
Yet the authors, who sided with the Tories, were not satisfied. 
They were so bitterly opposed to the Whigs that they wanted 
more executions. Calls — demands. Vudim — saorifioes. Calls 
for more blood — 1 he fierce party-spirit of the authors of those 
times required tbe sacrifice of more lives for its satisfaction. 
Bideous — dreadful; shocking. Hideous jests on kaagtng— Jests 
on a subject, like hanging, must give a cruel shook t > persons, 
possessed of the least humanity. Yet the dramatists of those 
times freely indulged in such jests. The reference is to the 
following passage in the Epilogue to the Duke of Guise : — 

‘Xienidves” says he “best suit with our condition.” 

“Jack Ketch” says 1 “ ’s an excellent physician.” 

“l-lovo no blood." “Nor I, Sir, as 1 breathe 
“But hanging is a fine dry kind of deith.” 

‘We Trimmers are for holding all things even” 

‘Yes; just l^e him that hung 'twixt hell and heaven.” 

'‘Now since the weight hangs all on one 8ide,i>rQth6r, 
'Yon Trimmers should to poise it, hang on the other.” 

— U. 29-38. 

For 'example, in the Epilogue to the Duke of Guise to 
which Macaulay refers in the footnote, Jack Ketch (the 
‘Hangman)' is called “an excellent physician,”-- and banging is 
desoribed as “a fine dry kind of death." 

JMbk foHste— severe ridicule; biting gibes. Jltose who 
hmEng Eood by fke King etc.— tbe party of Trimmers, as they 
were aalled, of which Halifax was the head. The object of the 
Trk&mers was to maintain the balance of power between the 
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Whig’S and the Tories so that neither of then) became too 
powerful at .the expense of the other. When the Whigs were 
at the height of their power, Halifax had, by his opposition to 
the Exclusion Bill, prevented it from being passed. In the 
days of their persecution, the Trimmers sought to prevent the 
utter annihilation of the Whigs. Stood hy the Zing— supported 
the King. In the hour of danger — viz., during the agitation over 
the Exclusion Bill when the Whigs were in the ascendaut. 

To deal mercifully enemies -*to treat his enemies after their 

fall with mercy and forbearance. That nothing might be wanting 
to the guilt and the shame— to render the crime and the disgrace 
all the more uupardonable. Discard— vast aside. Having long 
been taught etc. — a reference to the shameless immorality of the 
stage in those timeb Gompassion — pity Who having long been 
taught ete.— who now added pitiless cruelty to their former 
crime of shamele&a immorality. 

Paragraph 137. The study of science received a great 
impetus during this period. People did no longer waste their 
time and energy in the discussion of ideal political constitu- 
tions but employed themselves In examining the laws of 
nature. The Royal Society, founded in 1060, led to a number 
of discoveries and men of all classes and professions united 
themselves together in the pursuit of science. 

Saisanje — something offensive. Ejfecttng — accomplishing. 
Revolution — radical change. To the end of time — for ever. 
Reckoned —esteemed Highest achievements etc. — noblest per- 
formances of human intelligence. Bacon (1561 — 1626) — a 
statesman and one of the greatest of English philosophers. 
He taught in his Novum Organum that knowledge depends for 
its advance not on a priori speculations but an examination of 
nature. He may thus be said to have been the founder of the 
Inductive Method which helped the progress of science in the 
subsequent ages. The good seed — the new and precious method 
of Induction which Bacon taught, upon which the development 

[Page 231, Footnote — Duke of Guise It was the joint production of 
Dryden and and appeartd in 1682. The play is based on the life of 
Henry, Duke of Guise, the famous Frerich prince. During the P^od of 
the religious wars of France, he placed himself at the head of the Catiiohc 
League and was responsible lor the Bartholomew Massacre. He afterwards 
rose in revolt against Henry III and was assassinated in 1688.] 
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of soience depended so much ; valuable principles which* lay 
at the root of the progress of science in Europe. The metaphor 
is borrowed from the parable of the sower in Matthew^ XIII. The 
expression good seed is scriptural : — “The kingdom of heaven 
is likened unto a man which sowed good seed in his field.” 
Matthefiv, XIIL 24. Slnggish^mQTi ; inactive ; infertile ; slow to 
produce crops. The public mind of England was still under 
the spell of Scholastic philosophy and so could not readily 
accept Bacon's principles. Vngemal season — unfavourable age. 
No scientific progress could be expected in that SLge, because 
the minds of men were agitated by civil and religious struggles. 
Bacon's Novum Organum was published in 1620. Bacon’s New 
Method was the method of Inductioo, Le., the acquisition of 
knowledge through observation and investigation of the facts 
of experience It was, therefore, opposed to the Deductive 
Method of Aristotle whicli prevailed among the Schoolmen 
(scholastic philosophei’s) of mediaeval Europe. 

Bacon had sown season — ExpL This sentehee 

occurs in connection with Macaulay^*- observations on the 
growth of science in Charles II's reign. He means to say that 
early in the l7th century, Bacon had laid down the valtlable 
principles which lay at the root of the subsequent develop- 
ment of science in Europe. But the Englishmen of those days 
being still under the influence of Scholastic philosophy could 
not readily recognise the value of Bacon’s principles. More- 
over, no scientific development could then be expected in the 
country because Englishmen were then engaged in a violent 
struggle for religious and political liberty. Early crop-- 
immediate result. He had not expected efc.— He had not anticipated 
that the publication of his book would immediately lead to 
great scientific discoveries. Testament— ; the reference is 
to the following passage in his will: “For my name and 
memory, I leave it to men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign 
nations and to the next age.” Had solemnly bequeathed etc , — 
— had expressed the hope that succeeding generations would 
be able to appreciate the value of his teachings. Tumulp — 
disorders ; disturbances. Proscriptions-^proGlaiming citizens 
as public enemies and dooming them to death and forfjsiture 
of property. TumuUs, wars and proscriptions — The reference is 
to the events 9!,, t^e Civil War. Ripening — maturing; pi;o(luc- 
ing its fruits. Well constituted minds — men of a thoughtful and 
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philosophic temper; sober and well-balanced minds fit to 
study and analyse the facts of experience. 

political parties creating* discord in the state. 
Dominwn — ascendancy When political parties were figrl^ting 
for power over human society and government, wise men 
were striving to gain control over nature. Sages — wise men. 
Benevolent disdain — good-natured contempt. Conflict — struggle. 
The nobler work etc — the loftier task of bringing nature under 
human control. This can only be done by the study of nature 
and the consequent advance of human knowledge. Dominion 
— pocrer Tranquillity n as restored — peace was re-established. 
These teachers easily found etc.— The scientists found the public 
eager to pursue their method of investigation. Discipline — 
correction ; punishment inflicted by way of training and 
iiibtruction. Through which the nation had passed — which the 
English people had undergone the reference is to the 
sufferings caused by the Civil War and the lesson that it 
taught. Temper — moodL\ condition. Well fitted for — favourable 
to. lieception — acceptance Verulamtan doctrine — Baconian 
philosophy. Vetulamian — adiective from Verulam. Bacon was 
raised to the peerage as Baron \ eiulam in 1618 ; three years 
later he became Viscount St. Albans. Tennyson also refers 
to Bacon by his title of Verulam. Of. 

‘'Plato, the wise, and large-brow'd Verulam, 

The first of those who know.’ — Palace of ArU 163-64. 

Again, 

“The highest is the measure of the man, 

And not the Kaffir, Hottentot, Malay, 

Nor those horn-handed breakers of the glebe. 

But Homer, Plato, Verulam.” — The Pnncess, ii 144-47. 

N.B. The student should remember that Macaulay was an 
out-and-out admirer of Baconian philosophy which introduced 
in his opinion a new era of happiness and progress in the 
history of mankind. He wrote an essay on Bacon in which 
he spoke enthusiastically of the new philosophy. 

Simulated— quickened ; spurred to vigorous action Called 
forth — ^roused. Restless activity — unwearied industry. Insati- 
able — unquenchable ; “that which cannot be satisfied” — {Oxford 
IHctuinary)* Insaiiahle curiosity — unquenchable thirst for know- 
ledge It is by means of such inquisitiveness and industry ot 
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the scientists that ceientifie discoveries become possible. 
Two benefioent results of the Civil War were (1) awakeningr 
of an insatiable thirst for knowledgre and (2) power of un- 
wearied industry. Such as had not etc . — unprecedented in the 
history of Engrland Schemes — projects. Were generally regarded 
because Englishmen had by this time learnt the valuable 
lesson that the mere form of constitution cannot ensure good 
government. The republican form of government, that had 
succeeded the arbitrary rule of the first two Stuarts, had its 
evils as glaring as those of the previous despotism. The 
political and religious reorganisation that followed the 
establishment of the (‘'ommonwealth failed to produce the 
desired results. So men grew sceptical about new schemes 
of reform in politics and religion. 

During twenty years- i.e^ from the outbreak of the Civil War 
to the Restoration. Ingenious — clever. To frame constitutions — 
to draw up schemes of ideal systems of government, fkrst 
magistrates -‘kings. Constitutions with first magistrates— i.e . 
monarchical Jorms of government. Without first magistrates — 
«.e., republics. Hereditary senates— Mks the English House of 
Lords. A senate is an assembly of citizens invested with 
supreme legislative power. By lot— by lottery and not by the 
number of votes secured by the different candidates. 

Annual senates — legislative assemblies whose members are 
elected every year. Perpetual senates — ^legislative assemblies 
whose members hold their seats for lives. 

During twenty years the chief etc— The following books that 
appeared on the subject during the period in question lend 
support to Macaulay's statement. (1) Milton's A Beady and 
Easy Way to Establish a True Commonwealth published in 
1660. (2) Hobbeses Leviathan, published in 1651, was a strong 
argument in support of monarchical form of government. 
(3^ Harrington’s Oceana published in 1656. The author draws 
up in this book an elaborate project lor the establishment of 
a pure republic on philosophical principles. In the following 
lines, Macaulay alludes to the fanciful provisions, made in this 
book to secure good government. (4) During the reign of 
Charles I, Sir Robert Filmer had written his Patriarcha in which 
he had strongly supported the patriarchal theory of govern- 
ment Filmer’s book was not published before 1680. In these 
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play nothing wa» omitted — The authors of these books were not 
satisfied with layinfr down merely the broad principles of 
fiToyemment but discussed elaborate and minute details. N.B. 
This remark applies only to Harringrton's Oceania and not to 
the other books. NomenclaturesyBtem of names. Oeremonidl 
— formal procedure. Set forth — desoribed. Polemarch^was 
in ancient Athens a ma^’istrate who had under his care all 
straufcers re«idin^ in the city and orphans whose parents had 
died in the service of the country Phylareh — a tribal chief in 
ancient Athens who was specially ehargred with the command 
of the cavalry. 2V«fee«— divisions or classes of citizens The 
people of ancient Athens were divided into ten tribes for 
political purposes. Galaxies tribal magistrates. Archon'^Tho 
arehons of ancient Athens were the chief magistrates chosen 
to superintend the clvU and religious affairs. They were 
nine in number. Strategua — title of Athenian generals. 
Harrington was a learned man of his age and so had based 
his ideal constitution on that of the ancient Greek republics 
and also borrowed from them the titles of the different officers 

In these plans Lord S(rategm--ExpL Macaulay speaks 

of the ideal schemes of government, devised by writers, who 
were interested in political questions during the twenty years 
between the Civil AVar and tie Restoration. Many of these 
ideal schemes were very elaborate and full of minute details 
of administration and procedure. Harrington’s Oceana^ for 
example, contained a full and elaborate description of the 
entire machinery of the ideal government— the various 
divisions of administration with their names drawn from 
the ancient Athenian Constitution. Harrington used the 
names of the various officers and departments of the Athenian 
State for the offioers and departments of his ideal state. 

Ballot boxes — boxes for receiving ballots. A ballot is a 
ticket or paper by which one votes, but which does not contain 
any indication as to who the voter is. Voting by ballot for 
the election of members of Parliament was introduced into 
Enfirland as late as 1872. Were to be green and which red— In 
clubs and scientific societies, the election of members is 
generally made by white and black balls, the black balls indi- 
cating rejection. Peak — ^projecting part of brim of cap’' 
{Oxford DuMonery). Maces, weapon of war used in former 
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times, now it is used to mean an ornamented staff of silver 
or other metal resemblinsr the old weapon of war and borne 
before magistrates or other persons in authority. Heralds-- 
officers whose duty is to order, marshal and conduct state 
processions. fJncover— ‘bare their heads; remove the caps 
from their heads. minute and unimportant details 

Of VO common capacity and learning — possessed of great talents 
and scholarship. All the trivial details of administration were 
carefully devised. — This proved that the authors were not 
only profound scholars, bat were familiar with all the intricate 
details of government. There seems to be a bint that all this 
scholarship and political wisdom was wasted upon the fram^ 
ing of visionary schemes. It has been pointed out above 
that Harrington, to whom Macaulay particularly refers, was a 
man of great scholarship. 7mows— impracticable projects. 
But the time for e/c.*— People no longer wasted their time and 
energy in drawing up such fanciful projects of government. 
Steadfast — constant ; resolute. Steadfast republican — a staunch 
lover of the republican form of government who clung to hie 
ideal even in the days of royalist reaction. Amuse himself with 
Mem— indulge in the pleasure of drawing up such schemes. 
Derision — ridicule. Oriminal information — information lodged 
against him as a promoter of disorder and revolution. Keep 
his fancies to himself— secretly satisfy his love of republican 
government, and not give a wide publicity to his opinions. 

Unpopular— The excesses of the Commonwealth had made 
the English people sick of the republican form of govern- 
ment. Unsafe — dangerous because people ran the risk of 
being punished for treason. Mutter a word — make the least 
complaint. Fundamental — basic principles. After their bitter 
experiences of the Commonwealth, the English people restored 
Claries II to the throne because of their deliberate conclusion 
that the monarchical foirm of govenment was the best for 
England. If any particular king proved unsatisfactory, he 
might be deposed and replaced by a better man. But English- 
men were not prepared to tolerate views that proposed to 
introduce a change in the system pf constitution, namely, to 
establish a republic in place of the monarchy. Daring— ol a 
boldly speculative turn of mind. Indemntfj/— cpmpensate 
nwriing with disdain— retuaing to accept as final ; belittling 
and ridiculing. 
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But daring and ingenious etc.^As the clever minds of 
those times were no longer permitted to indulge in fearless 
speculations in the field ol politics, they turned their attention 
to nature. They made bold investigations into the laws of 
nature, because they were not prepared to accept as final what 
had till then been regarded as her fundamental principles. 
Latdy — in the recent past, t.e., before the time of ilaeon. 
Dammed up — checked ; restricted. OAawweZ— bed ; course. The 

torrent which another— Exp\. Macaulay explains in 

this sentence the cause that led to progress and development 
of science in the reign of Charles 11. The best minds of 
England had, till the Restoration, been occupied in drawing up 
ideal political constitutions for the country. Politics then 
commanded the greatest share ol public interest. Men of 
daring and original minds found in the framing of ideal 
constitutions a fruitful exercise of their abundant energies. 
But as with the restoration of monarchy political speculation 
was at an end, their high intellectual energy found a different 
expression, viz.^ in the reading and interpretation of the facts 
of Nature. As the establishment of monarchy at the 
Restoration did no longer permit them to indulge in political 
speculations, their energies found an outlet in investigating 
into the laws of Nature. N.B. The metaphor is from a stream 
which follows in a new bed when its course is blocked by any 
dam Revolutionary spirit — activities intended to bring about 
a violent change in the existing state of things ; dynamic 
impulse of change and progress. Operate — act. Began to exert 
itself with unprecedented vigour — was employed with unexampled 
energy. Hardihood — boldness. Department — branch. Era — 
fixed point of time from which successive years are counted ; 
date. Ascendancy — growth and development. The new philosophy 
— Baconian philosophy was so named in the time of Charles II 
to distinguish it from Scholastic philosophy. Of. ''Ask a 
follower of Bacon what the new philosophy, as it was called in 
the time of Charles the Second, has effected for mankind and 
his answer is ready”— JSjsay on Bacon. 

Royal Society — &00 notes on paragraph 94. It was founded 
in 1^0 and received a royal charter in 1662. Sir Robert 
Moray was its first President instrument Salutary-^ 

healthy. Glorious and salutary reforms — brilliant and healthy 
.changes. The advance of scientific knowledge has \led to 
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many uaefnl reforms in men's ways of life. ExptrimwM 
science — See notes on* paragraph 2. Became all the mode-- 
beoame fashionable for the time. The mode^ie.j the fashion. 
Transfusion of blood — a surgioai operation, performed for the 
transmission of blood from the veins of one living animal 
into those of another or of a man with the view of restoring 
the vigour of exhausted patients. This operation is of very 
old date but frequently ended in failures. The reason of such 
failure was detected in the 19th century to be that sufficient 
precautions were not taken to prevent air from coming in 
contact with the blood during the operation. It is now fre- 
quently performed with much greater success. Ponderalion — 
weighing, -atmosphere, solidification. The 

process of solidifying mercury has not yet been discovered. 
Rota— (be name of a political association, formed in 1659 by 
Harrington, the author of Oceana, whose object was to secure 
the election of the chief officers of state by ballot and the 
retirement of a certain number of members of Parliament 
by rotation. The club was so named because of the rotation 
of members thus advocated. The members of this club were 
mostly the philosophical republicans of that day. 

The transfusion of blood tic — Eoglishmen of these times 
devoted their attention to soieniiGc experiments and discoveries 
instead of wasting their energv on the discussion of 
fanciful political theories Dreams of perfect forms of government 
— fanciful schemes of ideal constitutions. Madj way for — 
yielded place to. Tht Tomr—'te, thp Tower of London. The 
Abbey — is., Westminster Abbev. Dreams of mugs ttc — The 
invention of wings was a subject that occupied the attention 
of scientists from the earliest limes. In pre-liLtoric Greece, 
there were traditions about Daedalus and ins son Icarus who, 
it was believed, constructed wings and flew in the air. The 
problem of flying in the air now beoame the subject of scien- 
tific speculation Mastering the air ard controlling the sea 
were uo longer dreams ^f the mind, for earnest students of 
science now pursued these p^ obit ms with great zeal. The 
dream of mastering the air has been realized in quite recent 
times. Double keeled — provided with two keels. A keel is 
the principal timber in a ship extending from the prow to 
the stem at the bottom which supports the whole frame * 
hsuoa imAle keeled meaus *doable-»bottomed\ Fomdieit — sink. 
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Hurried along'— Q2kTTM ilonir; deep^ influeaoed by. iV«- 
vailinp /iawftioTr— wide-spread rage for scientific study and 
experiments ^ere for once allied— forgetting their age-along 
rivalries and difference- were united together in the pursuit 
of science. Divines— clergymen; persons skilled in theology. 
Jurists — lawyers Swelled the triumph of the Baconian philosophy 
— agreed in paying homage to Bacon’s principles. They 
followed the Baconian method in their investigations into 
Nature’s secrets. N B. The metaphor is from the triumphs 
granted to victorious generals in ancient Rome. A magni-^ 
fioent procession wis held on the occasion when the general 
drove into the city in a chariot followed by the prisoners of 
war. With emulous rivalling each other in their ardour 

or enthusiasm Odden age—nge of perfect happiness and 
innocence 'hat is believed to have existed in the distant past. 
Poets sang with emulous etc — poets rivalled one another in the 
ardour with which they sang the praise of the new philo- 
sophy. The nev philosophy— they declared — would intro- 
duce an era of perfect happiness for mankind. 

•Jowleif in lines Ho —The reference is to Cowley’s Ode to the 
B^yal Swietg Wefghh/ nu h thought — tnW of deep thought 
brilliant , sparkling with flashes of wit. 

The chosen seed — the Jevs who believed themselves to be 
the special object- of G id’s favour. This view finds expression 
in a number )f <cr p ii^'al pis-ages, for example, in Psalms^ 
OV. 6— ‘’0 ye seed of Abraham his servant, ye children of 
Jacob hi« chose i.” The exprO'^sion ''chosen setd' ocourb in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. I 8 —'whi first taught the chosen stedf' 
The reference ni this pissagr is to the early history ( f the 
Jews recorded in the Bjok o^ Ecodus The Jews lived as 
slaves in Egypt rbon-e of bondage”; in great misery. God 
took pity on the sufferings of Uis chosen people and aent 
Moses to deliver them from their bondage. Under Moses’s 
direction they left Egypt and set out for ^'the land flowing 
with milk and honey’ tOana in in Palestine) which G)d had 
promised them. After wandering through wilderness for 
forty years they reached Mount Sinai where God gave His 
Ten Commandments to be observed by the Jews as a condi- 
tion of His help and protection. But Moses, theiT leader, was 
not destined to enter the Promised Land. He had from the 
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topMof Mount Pisgfah a distant view of it but died before it 
eou,ld be occupied by the Jews. After his death, the Jews, 
under their leader Joshua, entered the Promised Land and 
conquered it for themselves. Promised land — Canaan in 
Palestine in allusion to the divine promise (God's promise) to 
Abraham and his descendants. Land flowing with milk and 
honey — a land of plenty and prosperity. The expression is 
scriptural “And I am come down to delivrer them out of the 
hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that land 
unto a good land and large, unto a land flowing with milk and 
honey” — Exodus^ iii. 8. Stripped df figure the expression means 
the age of happiness and prosperity for mankind that the study of 
the new philosophy promises to introduce. The object of Baconian 
philosophy was not like that of Plato to make man perfect 
but only to ameliorate his material condition in life. 

Their great leader and lawgiver -—{1) In the case of the Jews, 
the reference is to Moses ; (2) in the case of the scientists, the 
reference is to Bacon who laid down the principles which the 
scientists followed. Pwflfafc— the mountain in Moab from which 
Moses viewed the Promised Land. Bacon in his New Atlantis 
gives us a glimpse of the 'promised land.” He imagines a 
new land in which the spirit of scientific investigation has 
triumphed over the obsolete methods of schoolmen. He sees 
the vision of Solomon House a mighty laboratory of scientific 
research from which the new spirit will radiate to all spheres 
of life. The Royal Society was, as it were, a materialisation 
of this vision. Macaulay here refers to the following lines 
in Cowley’s Ode to the Royal Society : — 

“Bacon, like Moses led us forth at last 
The barren wilderness he passed, 

Did at the very border stand 
Of the blest Promised Land, 

And from the mountain’s top of his exalted wit 
Saw it himself and showed us it. 

But life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds and conquer too; 

Nor can so short a line sufficient be, 

To fathom the vast depths of nature’s sea 

From you peat champions, we expect to get 
These spacious countries but discovered yet.” 
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Oowley, in lines weighty to enter — Expl. Macaulay 

describes in this sentence the great tbktgs hoped from the 
scientific oc ovem«>iit by the poets of the days of King Charles II. 

Oowley in his Ode to the Royal Society compared the 
students of science to the Jews who were delivered from 
the land of their bondage by their great leader Moses. 
The Jews under his leadership advanced close to the 
Promised Land which they subsequently conquered and 
occupied. But Moses was not permitted to enter it; ne 
enjoyed DLly a distant view of it from the summit of the 
Pisgah mountain. So aAo Bacon. Bacon similarly had 
laid down the scientific principles which would lead to 
great sciertific disc )veries that would improve the material 
condition of man and make his Life happier than before. But 
Bacon did not l\e to see the fruits of his work. The 
scientists of the new age were to enjoy the precious fruits of 
Bacoi’s labours simply by following the method that he 
taught. With more z(al than knowledge— The reterenoe is to 
his passage m Annus MirabiUs quoted in the footnote. 
These lines testify to his deep admiration for the scientific 
researches of the Ro; al Society but betray at the same time 
his gross gnorance of science. Joined his voice to the general 
acclamation - loudly praised like the others the general move- 
ment for the study of science. Foretold — anticipated. Things 
which neither he nor anybody else understood — because the lines 
are quite meaningless from the scieitific point of view ; the 
hope of coming to the ^nd of the world and seeing the ocean 
leaning on the sky is fanciful; again the idea that the moon 
is somewhere at the end of the world and may be closely 
seen from there is wildly unscientific. Dr. Johnson cited 
the stanza from Annus Mirahilis, quoted in the footnote, as an 
example of Dryden’s ''delight m w^d and daring sallies of 
sentiment, in the irregular and eccentric violence of wit” 
which he said "sometimes issued in absurdities of which 
probahly he was not conscious.’’ Johnson went on to say r 
'These lines have no meaning but may we not say in imi- 
tation of Cowley on another book, 

’Tie so like sense^ ’twill serve the turn as well ?" 

Erfrewe verge— furthest border. DeVgM^ts etc . — The absur- 
dity of this remark is apparent As we live on the surface 

S. P.— 27. 
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of the globe, we may be said to be already on its furthest verge 
and so by moving from one p'ace to another we oannot 
come nearer the moon, ilaiitmflr— arab tiou^. Prelates-^hiuh 
dignitaiies of the church. Wmd (16i7— 89 — was a divine 
and a well-known mathematician of those times. He was 
the Swilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford from 1649 to 
1661 and advanced an original theory of rdanetary motions, 
lie was appointed Bishop of Salisbury in 1667 and published 
some mathematical treatises. JVtlkins (1614-721 — Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and was the centre of the 
group of men who formed the {loyal Society and was its 
fir^t Secretary. After holding a number of clerical situations, 
he became Bishop of Chester in 1668. He was the author 
of a number of scientific publications like '"The Discovery of a 
World in the Moon'* and Discourse tending to prove that UU 
probable our Earth is one of the Planets*' Conspicuous — eminent. 
Lealers of the morcmewf— chief promoters of the study of 
science. High distinction in his profession— etninenee as a 
clergyman. Thomas Sprat— notes on paragraph 68. He 
was one of the first fellows of the Royal Society and wrote 
its history in 1667. Chief Justice Hale (1609— 76)— a famous 
English lawyer and judge. He was appointed Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas in 1664 and Lird Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench in 1671. He was the author of two 
scientifio works besides a number of books on philosophy 
and religion. Lord Keener Guildfifrd — Francis North, first Baron 
of Guildford (1637—85) was an eminent lawyer and a promi- 
nent figure in the politics of those times. He became the 
Chief Ju'itice of the Court of Common Pleas in 1676 and 
Lord Chancellor in 1682. He was a great patron of art and 
science. 

Stole some courts — devoted the few hours of leisure 

that were at their command after the performance of their 
judioibl duties. Hydrostatics — the science which deaU with 
the motion, weight and equilibrium of fluids especially of 
water Immediate directions — direct instructiou or supervision. 

instruments for measuring the weight or pres'-ure 
of the atmosphere. Chemistry divided for a time ttc. — The Duke 
of Buckingham dabbled in Chemistry and spent much time 
in building and laying out gardens. Macaulay’s description 
of Buckingham in this sentence is apparently based on 
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Dry den’s description of his character under the name of 
Zimri : 

A man so Yarioiis that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, ali^ays in the wronpr, 

Was every thioff bv starts and nothing long: 

Bill in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chytnisL fiddler^ siaiefinian and buffoon ; 

Then all for women^ painting, rhyming, drinking^ 

Beaides ten thousand freaks that died iu thinking 
Blest madman, who bould every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enio> I” 

— Absalom and AchitopheU 646 — 654, 

With wine and /ot;6— The reference is to Buckingham's 
licentijus habits and hard drinking. With the etage and the 
gaming /a5fe~Bickingham wrote sime plays for the stage — the 
best known of these being the Behexrsal in which he ridiculed 
contemporary dramatists especially Dry den. He greatly 
impaired his fortune by gambling and other follies. 

Intrigues — underhand schemings. Courtier — Buckingham 
was a member of the Cabal and was one of the greatest 
favourites of Charles II in the earlier years of bis reign. 

'—popular leader especially one who seeks to 
acquire influence with the populace by pandering to their 
prejudices or playing on their ignorance. On being dismissed 
from bis offices in 1674. Buckingham joined the Whigs and 
intrigued against Charles II [demagogue, n. Popular leader; 
political agitator appealing to cupidity or prejudice of the 
masses— Oa:/brrf Duitfonary] jPic/r/e— inconstant Buckingham 
( 1627-1 68 •)— George Villiers, the second Duke of Buckingham; 
after a long career of vice and follv he died under miserable 
circumstances at the house of one of his tenants ; see notes on 
paragraph 83. Chemistry divided for a time cfc.— The inconstant 
Duke of Buckingham, amidst bis manifold pleasures, vices and 
political intrigues, thought it worth his while to study 
Chemistry a time; Chemistry claimed his attention for 
some time amidst other and more interesting oconpations 
viz, driLkiag, love-m iking, writing plays, gimbling, soheroing 
and intriguing in the court and am<mg the populace. 
Bupe/i-^^riaoe Rupert was Charles I's nephew and a 



prominent Royalist general during the Civil War; see 
notes on paragraph 29. Has the credit of having inve^ited— 
is believed to have invented. MezzoHnto — an improved 
manner of engraving from steel and copper plates which 
produces an impression ol elleotive light and shade ; 'method 
of engraving in which the plate is roughened uniformly, lights 
and half ‘lights being given by scraping away the nap thus 
produced, deep shadows by leaving iV'—iOxford Dictionapf ) ; 
Rupert spent the later years of his life in scientific investiga- 
tions. The canons bubble of glass — commonly known as 
Rupert's drop. It is a glass bead of the fihape of a tadpole 
formed by throwing a drop of glass while in a state of fusion 
suddenly into water. The thick end does not break even 
when struck with a hammer, but when the thin end is nipped 
off or even slightly scratched, the whole mass is at once 
reduced to fine dust with an almost explosive force. Has 
'long amused children — Rupert’s drop is a common toy for 
children. Puzzled philosophers — perplexed scientists, because 
they found it difficult to explain the cause of this phenomenon. 
I/a&orator^-~*workshop intended for scientific expHriments and 
investigation. Council board “-the tab.e round which the 
members of a council hold their deliberations. In those times 
the Kings of England used personally to preside over the 
meetings of their councils. Was far more active and attentive 
etc. — took greater interest in scientific experiments tnan in the 
deliberations of his council. 

Fine polished and fashionable gentleman. To 

have something to say — i.e.y to know something. Air pumps — 
instruments for the purpose ol producing vacuum in closed 
vessels called receivers by exhausting the air contained 
therein; relescopea— optical instiuments 

for bringing distant objects within the range of distinct vision ; 

I It was almost etc — Fashionable gentlemen were 

required to know something about scientifio instruments. 
How and then — occasionally. Becoming-— deami ; graceful. To 
affect a taste far science — to pretend to have a liking for scienti- 
fio studies. Coaches and sta:— Macaulay has mentioned previ- 
ously that this was the equipage commonly used by the rich 
in those times. Gresham curiosities— strsaxge or me objects 
kept at the Gresham House ; the Royal Society wah housed 
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at Gresham Collegre in the early years of its history. There its 
early meetings were held and museum located. Broke forth 
—burst into. Microecope — an optical instrument for magnify- 
ing objects and thus rendering visible minute things that 
cannot be seen with the naked eye. And ever fine ladies^ now 
and then etc. — ^As Macaulay points out in the footnote, this 
is a reference to the entry in Pepys’ Diary under 30th May, 
1667, describing the visit of the Duchess of Newcastle. The 
description runs as follows ''The Duchess hath been a 
good, comely woman; but her dress so antick and her 
deportment so ordinary, that I do not like her at all, nor did 
T hear her say anything that was worth hearing, but that she 
was full of admiration, all admiration Several fine experiments 
were shown her of colours, loadstones, microscopes, and 

of liquors After they had showed her many experiments. 

and she cried still she was full of admiration, she departed...” 

Paragraph 138. The v^ide-spread craze for science was 
ridiculed by some old-fashioned men. ^'et it led to useful 
discoveries in various departments of practical life like 
agriculture, horticulture and medicine. The advance of 
medical knowledge, e.^pecially of sanitation, drainage etc., 
was utilised in re-building London after the fire. Founda- 
tions of a number of new scienc like Botany and Zoology, 
were laid, and the fallacy of many old beliefs was demonstrated. 
Some of the greatest scientific acbie\ ements of the age were 
the discoveries of Wallis, Halley and above all of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

SifV —activity. Great stir of the human mind — vigorous 
intellectual activity. There was doubtless etc. — It had certainly 
a ridiculous element in it. Uvwersal general rule. Dignity 
— respect. Small hut earnest minority— tew but devoted 

adherents Loved for its own «afee— andnot for the good opinion 
of the public. Jt is the universal law etc. — ^Though Macaulay 
dignifies this statement by the name of a universal law. it 
containf^ no recondite truth. Everyone knows that when a ^ 
party contains a large number of men, instead of being confined ' 
to a select few, it must necessarily include some unworthy 
members. The misconduct of these weaker members brings 
di-^oredP on the whole party. Aptitude for sciewce— fitness for 
the study of science. Professed a passion for iY—pretended to 
have a great love for this subject Passion^i.e.^ great love. 
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Furnished matter for contemptuous wfrtt— served as a snbjeot 
of jest or ridicule. Malignant — ^ill-uatured. Who belonged to the 
preceding generation — who were old-fashijned in their ways of 
thiLkingr Men of the older sreneration and older habits of 
life weie likely to look upon the new philosophy with ffrave 
doubts and missrivingrs. They sought f )r an opportunity to 
ridicule at d damn the new thoiiiiht. Men who had not the 
proper scientific spirit but merely dabbled in science provided 
tarsretsfor the satire of die^e enemies of the new thought Were 
not disposed tic. — were not inclined to shake themselves free Worn 
their former bias or prejudice. Macaulay here refers to Builer» 
the author of Hud ibras, he po nU out in the footnote. The 
Satire on the R yal Society, named the Ehphant in the Moon. 
begins as follows : — 

“A learned society of late, 

The firlory of a foreign state, 

A greed upon a summer*# night, 

To search the moon by her own light ; 

To lake an inventory of all 
Her real estate and personal ; 

And make an accurate survey 
Of all her lands and how they lay, 

As true as that ot Ireland, where 
^ The sly surveyors stole a share; 

T observe her country how 'iwas planted. 

With what she abounded most or wanted; 

And make the prop'iest observations 
For settling of all new plantations 
If the society should incline 
T attempt so glorious a design.** 

Interpreting 97s/t/ra— discovering the laws of Nature. Woe 
nfcroad— was widely diffused. A spirit etc, — a spirit that wa^ a 
happy mixture of boldness and sani y : the new scientific 
spirit boldly wanted to discover the secrets of Nature, yet 
wisely kept itself within the bounds of fact and commonsensa 

The spirit of Francis Bacon Expl. Macaulay 

describes in this sentence the scientific spirit by which 
Eoalishraen of the age of Charles II were inspired. The 
movement was then wide-#pread in the country ; and the 
students of science, while pursuing their investigations 
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fearles-ly in o every department of Nature, were never jniilty 
of any ixtravagance or abburdities. 

Persuasion — belief. Secrets — undiscovered truths. High 
moment*- great impcrlance Of high moment to the happiness of 
maw— «he knowledge of these seeiets would add greatlv to 
the welfare and happiness of humdn life. Maker^ie. God. 
Man had by his Maker dc.— ^ldn had been given by God the 
power of unlocking these secrets. Jfc//— power of discovering 
these secrets ; Reas in or the Inductive Method was the key. 

reach. Conviction— sivoixu opinion. In physics- in 
sciences dealing with the properties of matter or the physical 
universe. It was reali^ed that in studying the physical 
universe or matter, we must proceed from particular facts to 
general truths. This was the teaching of Bacon. ]t was 
impossible to arrive e/c.*-This was what Bacon had laboured to 
teach the world. filljwers or teachers. Ample 

eariie^^-'cousiderable promise or proof, first fruits. And before 
a century etc. — The great sue jess, achieved by them during the 
first twenty-live ears, was a fair promise of the great advance 
that has since been made. New vegetables etc. — The cultiva ion 
of turnips was int oduced in the I8th century. Implements of 
agrieuliural instruments or machinery. Sowing 
drills were introduced in the 17th century. iJyelyn— author 
of the famous diary. He was an original member of the Royal 
Society. See notes on paragraph 40. Formal sanction— holemn 
or express permission. Planting — lading out grounds with 
timber trees The reference is to the entry under 15th Oct., 
1662: — *1 this day delivered my Discourse concerning Forest^ 
Trees to the Society, upon occasion of certain queries sent to 
us by the CommiasioDiers of bis Majesty's Navy, being the Brst 
book that was printed by order of the Society, and by their 
printer, since it was a Corporation.” The book contained in it 
a Gardener’s almanac ^'directing what he is to do monthly during 
the year^' 

Temple— Sir William Temple (1628-99) was an English 
statesman and author. He was the English ambassador 
at the Hague in Charles IPs time and negotiated the 
marriage between William HI and Princess Mary. He 
retired from politics in middle life and spent the remaining 
years at Moor-Park in Surrey amusing himself with gardening 
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and literary pursuits. Hort%cuUinre--\hQ art of cultivating: 
gardens. The natives of more favoured climates — wrhich natural]^ 
grovf in warmer countries. With the help of art — by artificial 
means, like the use of hothouses. Was in abject hondage^wa^ 
completely under the influence of old theories and traditions, 
the fallacy of which was subsequently proved by the growth 
of scientific knowledge. Inexhaustible — endless Afforded an 
inexhaustible 6^c.^wblch Moliere was never tired of holding 
up to well-merited scorn ; (the fact that the science of medi- 
cine was still under the sway of old orthodox methods) 
supplied alwc^ys a subject of satire to Moliere — a satire which 
it fully deserved. Moliere — the famous French dramatist. 
See notes on paragraph 138. He wrote a number of plays 
ridiculing the ignorance and pedantry of physicians. Progres- 
sire science’— a science which instead of remaining in a 
stationary condition advanced with the progress of knowledge, 
in defiance of Hippocrates and Galen — in bold opposition to the 
theories and practices of the ancient writers on the subject. 
Hippocrates (460-353 II. C.) — ancient Greek writer on the 
science of medicine commonly regarded as the Father of 
Medicine. He was a native of Thessaly but practised and 
taught at Athens. Galen (130-200 A.D.)— -a famous physician 
of ancient Rome. He was the medical adviser of Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. The systems of Hippocrates and (jialen 
were followed in Europe till the dawn of the modern medical 

science. Medicine which in France Galen — Expl. This 

remark occurs in connection with Macaula.v^s description of 
the advance of science in England during the Restoration 
period. In France, the medical men accepted, without any 
question, the old theories and traditions that had come down 
from former ages. Hence the medical science did not make 
any progress in France ; and Moliere held up to ridicule the 
ignorance of the physicians in some of his dramas. The 
science made, however, a rapid advance in England, because 
it was sought to be based on theories that could stand the 
test of experiment‘~though these theories were opposed to 
those that had been handed down from jkhe greatest authorities 
of ancient times ; viz., Hippocrates and Galen. 

Speculative — thoughtful Sanitary police — regulations for 
the preservation of public health ; public health and hygiene 
of a city (police). De/lecfive— insanitary. Ventilation— Bupplj 
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of fresh air. Effecting extensive c/o.— accomplishinpr sanitary 
ijeforms on a large scale. The great fire of KiOb afforded etc . — 
'"Great as the suffering caused by the fire was, it was not 
without its benefits, as the old houses with tneir overhanging 
storeys were destroyed by it, and were replaced by new ones 
built in the modern fashion, so that there was more atr in the 
streets. After this reconstruction of London, it was never 
again visited by the Plague/ carefully. 

recommendations. Attrihded — ascribed. The 

changes— vi7,^ in the construction of the houses and the streets 
Though far short of etc. — The streets were made a little wider 
though not exactly to the degree that the science of saniia- 
tion required. Close— end plague. Put a final 

close e/c.— See the above quotation from Gardiner. 

organisers. Sir William Petty was one of the 
original members of the Royal Society. Sir William Petty — See 
notes on paragraph 3. Created— laid the foundations of. 
Political arithmetic — statistics. Indispensable — \ ery useful ; neces- 
sary. Indispensable handmaid — very useful adjunct. Political 
philosophy — science of politics. The humble but etc.— the branch 
of knowledge which, though not highly esteemed, is extremely 
useful to the science of politico. Kingdom — department. 
r/neoiptorerZ— uninvestigated. Boyle (1G27-J)1 ) — an eminent 
English scientist who took a leading part in the foundation 
of the Royal Society. He established the law establishing pro- 
portionate relation between elasticity and pressure which is 
mamed Boyle's late a,lter him. Botanical researches investiga- 
tions into the science of plants. Sloane — Sir Hans Sloane 
(1G60-175I5) was an eminent physician of his day. He was 
intimately connected with the Royal Society bomg its secretary 
from 1698 to 1712 and its president from 17 7 to 1741 He 
founded a Bc/tai ic Garden at Chelsea in 1721 and wrote a 
book on Jamaica plants. After his death, his e illcotions were 
purchased by the Government and presented to the British 
Museum 

Bay — John Ray (1627 1705) was an eminent English 
naturalist. He, for the first time, divided flowering plants into 
monocotyledons and dicotyledons. He worked in collaboration 
with a friend — the latter defoting himself to researches 
into the nature of biros and fishes, while Ray carried 
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on his investigations into the nature of 
frietid’s death in 1672. Ray took np un m.hed 
zoological work and arranged ^ .^oa — a 

hie woiks on birds and ^shes. TToodwerd (l66o-l<.^^^^ 
physician and geologist. In lG9o be published an JMsflS 
towards a Natural History of the Earth. g, 

exUtenee of various strata in the eirths cm^ over 
looked the true disposition of the ossi's ’“.t''®?- f®”'* 

petrified forms of plants and animals occurring in Ibe strata 

that compose tlie surface of the earth ; T'*^ ^ 

«tt« ^f«? or «n5t^ Cf 5 I The study of fossils is useful 

to geologists for determining the ages of the 

and the condition of the surface "f ‘*'® 1,’’ J 

ages. SAelte-the hard organised substance forming tbe 

skeleton of many animals like the snail. 

i^astows-spectres ; apparitions ; hence ®JT°®®?V® d lil? a 
superstition! beliefs. Haunted-ireqnenied or mhuhue^ like a 

ghost or spirit. Ages of datknw-periods of ^he 

earlier part of the Middle Ages is Ju® Jjn. 

Aflres on account of the ignorance which p irnnw 

Fled before the «*W-disappeared before the ad^nce J"® 

ledge. One after another before the 

makes this observation in connection with his 

the advance of science in England earth during 

n As evil spirits (ghosts, etc.), that kj-iJ 

the dark hours of the night, ily »^»y'^l*«d hv Zn during 
so the old errors and superstitions, jbe 

tbe ages of ignorance, disappeared one after J^i® 

growth and development of scientific knowledge. 

§»e%oienoe (now regarded as exploded), 

in human life and affairs to tbe iDfluenoe *® “*“,7®?^ 

bodies (stars, etc.) and which pretends besides 

future from their positions and conjunctions; • 

s»/.lt«iin/— another pseudo-science from which the modern 

tnr the discovery of the following three ihinjw : U) Philo- 

”Sl" Into sold; (3) ?•»««;. • c»t. lor ril durue., 
(3) Alkahest or universal solvent 
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JeitB — objects of scorn and ridicule. Quprvm — justices of 
the peace whose presence is necessary to cunsiitute a bench 
Amongf the jubtiees of the peace it was customary to name 
some person eminent for knowledge and prudence to be 
of the quorum : but all ju«<tic6s are now generally of the quorum ; 
[quorum, n. Fixed number of members that must be present 
to mike proceeding*^ of as«»en)b‘y or society (r board valid 
— Oxford Dictionary, ] Biding on hroomsUcls—llxQ witches 
were popularly supposed to hare the power of filing Ihrouch 
the air on broomsticks. Scott alludes to this piactice in the 
following lines of his Lady of the Lale : 

“We stem the Hood, we ride the blast, 

On wandering knights our spells we east.” 

I. C18— 19. 

Murrain — cattle-plague. Soon there iraa cfo.— People no 
longer believed in witeheraft, and magistrates laughed in 
scorn when ^Id women were brought before them for trial as 
witches. N B. Belief in witchcraft was widesprerd in Europe 
during the Middle Ages. Persons, believed to be guilty of 
the crime, were punished with death. Joan of Arc, the heroic 
French girl, was burned to death for being a witch. The laws 
against witchcraft existed in England as late as 1786. 

ilrdiioaa— difficult ; requiring great labour. Jwe/uoftoie— the 
method by which general truths or laws are inferred from the 
examination of particular oases. This was the method taught 
by Bacou. Demonstration — proof. Cooperate-- ate united. In 
sciences, like Bjtany, Zoology or Geology, the discovery of 
general laws depends on correct observation and generalisa- 
tion. It is neither necessary nor possible to test the truth of 
these laws by mathematical calculations. But in subjects like 
PbvsiCs and Astronomy, the general laws must be capable of 
satisfying rigorous mathematical tests For examile, the 
movements of the heavenlv bodies are capable of being 
accurately determined from Newton's laws of gravitation by 
means of mathematical calculations. English genius won eic.— 
English scientists of those times made their greatest dis- 
coveries. John Wallii (1616-17081 — an eminent English 
mathematician of his age He wsas the Savilian Professor of 
Geometry at Oxford from 1649 to 1703 and was one of the 
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early members of the Royal Society. He published a number 
of works oontainingr original researches in mathematics. Statics 
— that branch of mechanics which treats of the properties and 
relations of forces in eqailibrinm. Placed the whole etc.— estab- 
lished the whole science of Statics on altogether new princi- 
ples. “The theory for the collision of bodies was propounded 
by the Rjyal Society in 1668 for the consideration of mathe- 
matioiaoB. Wallis, Wren and Huygens sent correct and 
similar solutions, all depending on what is now called the 
conservation of momentum ; but while Wren and Huygens 
confined their theory to perfectly elastic bodies, Wallis con- 
sidered also imperfectly elastic bodies. This was followeCi in 
1669 by a work on statices (centres of gravity) and in 1670 by 
on« on dynamics : these provide a convenient synopsis of 
what was then known on tha subject.”— Ball's History of 
Mathematics. 

Edmund Halley {lG5G-\7ii) — a famous Knglish astronomer 
who discovered what is known as Halley’s comet He accu- 
rately predicted the return of this comet in 1758. He was a 
member of the Royal Society before which he introduced 
Newton's Principia in 1687. Investigated the properties of the 
atmosphere— Hslley invented a method for determining heights 
bji the barometer and ascended the Snowdon to test bis 
method. He established besides a law, connecting atmospheric 
elevation, with density. The ebb and flow of the aea- Halley 
surveyed the coasts and tides of the British channel of which 
he published a map in 1702 embodving the results of bis in- 
vestigations. Laws of magnetism -The reference is to the 
<‘hart that he made of the variation of the compass with the 
“Halleyan lines " Hie course of the comets — The reference is to 
his discovery of the comet known by his name. Nor did he 
shrink etc. — an allusion to the number of voyages undertaken 
by Halley for carrying on his scientific investigations. Exile — 
Halley resided in St. Helena from 1676-78 where he laid the 
foundation of the astronomy of the southern heavens. Here he 
observed the complete transit of Meriury in 1677 St. Helena — a 
rocky island in South Atlantic. Halley resided here for two 
years. See previous note. Mapped the consteUaiiona of the 
southern hemisphere -drew a chart of the stars of the southern 
sk^. Oonsiteillaiions — groups ^f fixed stars. Observatory -a 
building constructed and fitted up with instruments for making 
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astronomical observations ; I Owr national ohserva^ 

tory etc. — The Royal Observatory at Greenwich was com- 
pleted in 1675. 

John Flamsteed (IGiG-lTlOl — an eminent English astronomer. 
He was the first Astronomer Royal, being appointed to this 
post in 1675. He was a great friend of Newton and his 
observations j^ave great help to the latter in writing his 
'*Pnncipia'\ ‘ He laid the basis of modern astronofmy by 
ascertaining ab'Nolute right ascensions through simultaneous 
observations of the sun and a star near both equinoxes" 
(D^N. R.‘. Cast into the shade — eclipsed. Transcendent lustre — 
surpassing glory. Name— person. Isaac Sewton — See notes on 
paragraph 94. Two kinds of intellectual power —These were., as 
Macaulay points out below, (1) power of accurate observation 
and (2) mathematical genius. Which have little in common — 
which are dissimilar in nature. Are not often found together — are 
seldom seen to be possessed by a single individual Most 
sublime departments— hxghoet regions ; speculations on the most 
abstruse (luestions. They have nevtr been united ete.— These 
powers were not possessed by any man to such an eminent 
degree before and after him. Happily— layourably. Constituted — 
former • 

Cultivation of pure mathematical science — This requires the 
possession of strong reason, purely intellectual powers. 
Cultivation of science purely experimental — This requires the 
power of accurate observation. Demonstrative /‘acw%— power 
of proving the truth of things by practical demonstration or 
experiment ; power of observation and experiment. Inductive 
faculty power of drawing general conclusions from the 
observation of particular facts ; power of abstract reasoning. 
Coexisted — were united or associated. In such supreme excellence 
etcr-io such an eminent degree and in such perfect 
combination. There may have been minds etc. — Some men may 
have been gifted with a genius for mathematics, ie., abstract 
reasoning and calculation as great as Newton. Others may 
have been gifted with powers of accurate observation and 
happy generalisation as he, but these gifts of a high degree 
were never seen in such perfect combination as in Newton* 

Scottsfs— followers of Dans « Sootus a famous scholastic 
theologian of the 16th century. He was at first the prpfegsqr 
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of theology at Oxford, but afterwards migrated to the Uoiversi^ 
of Paris. Ha was the great opponent of Thomas Aquinas in 
his doctrines. T^omM^jf^followers of Thomas Aquinas (1226- 
74), the most famous of the scholastic philosophers. He is 
commonly known as the '"Father of Moral Philosophy.” 
Though he Cam# of a noble family*, he became a monk in 1243 
and spent the remaining years of his life in pilgrimages and 
disputatious. The scholastic philosophers of the Middle Ages, 
Duns Scotus, Choraas Aquinas and their followers, wasted 
their intellectual powers in subtle abstract speculations on 
trivial subjects. They devoted themselves to the exposition 
of different questions of religtjn, and tried to reconcile 4be 
teachings of the Church with the dictates of human reason. 
They a'tpear from their worki> to have been men of very 
powerful intellect, but on account of the misapplication of their 
powers, they could not achieve an^ thing useful. In an age etc . — 
in the Middle Ages when the great intellectual powers of 
schoUstio philosophers were wasted in unprofitable dis- 
cussions on trivial subjects. Newtoa» however, found in his 
age a proper subject for the exercise of bis great intellect, 
the application of abstract truth to the practical realities of 
life. Eun to waste— become lost for any useful purpose; 
become spoilt for want of proper direction. Which were inferior 
only to his— men possessed of an intelleot almost as powerful 
as Newton’s. 

Perhaps in an age onl\f to his — ^Expl. This sentence 

occurs in connection with Macaulay’s observations on the 
greatness of Newton’s genius. He means to say that if 
Newton had been bom in the Middle Ages, his intellect could 
not have achieved anything great or useful. For want of 
proper direction, his mighty genius would have exhausted 
itself over the disoussiou of trivial things^-liks the schoUtstio 
philosophers of those times, many of whom possessed intel- 
lects of a very superior kind. 

The spirit of the age— the soienttfio spirit of the times. 
Sis lot was caxt— He happened to be born. Gave the right 
iireotion to his mind— directed hU intellectual activities into the 
proper channel Rented With tenfold etc.—ffave a great impetus 
to the spirit of inquiry iuto the Uw'i of nature which was 
the spirit of the a!|re. The scientific spirit was the prevailing 
spirit of the age. It acted upon his mind. But Newton's taind, 
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richly gifted by Nature with the scientific spirit of inquiry, 
responded vigorously to the influence of the time spirit; 
actively moulded and directed it. Newton liimself was the 
child of his age and did, iu his turn, greatly influence it 
Djww/wflf— beginning. Before this date,Newion iiad already made 
a name for himself by the discovery of the iiinomial theorem, 
the principles of the Calculus and his original re&earcbes into 
Optics. In the meridian^-in its prime; at its height; Lis 
intellectual powers were then in full activi y. His great vofU — 
the Principia in whion Newton establi*)hed the laws of 
universal gravitation. Provinces — branches. Natural philosophy — 
Phobics. But was not yet published etc. — The firbt book of 
Newton's Principia was submitted to the Rojal Society in 
16S6 and the whole was published about the midsummer of 
the following year. The publication of the work was to a 
large extent due to Halley's assistance. 

Paragraph 139. With the exception of Architecture the 
Fine Arts did not flourish in Charles IPs reicn. Though the 
profession of the fine arts was even more lucrative than that 
of letters, and foreign artists grew very riob» yet it did not 
attract men of the soil. The greatest painters of the day, like 
Lely and Kneller, were foreigners. So were the sculptors. 
Even the designs for the coins were made by French 
medallists. 

The nation — viz , the English nation. So far hpfore^in such 
advance. Pine Arts. Have been far behind them a/I— 

have been in a much more backward condition than the other 
European countries. A» chttecture-'ihnt branch of fine arts 
whioh aims at the erection of buildings that gratify the sense 
of beauty and are pleasing to a cultivated and artistic taste* 
An ati which is half a science — irt differs from Science in being 
practical. The latter concerns itself with what is true without 
any particular regard to utility. 

“The fundamental conception of the occupation of the 
architect embraces the two ideas of science and art. Arohiteo- 
ture as au art is the work of the skilled hand ; a science^ 
it is that of the informed and cultivated brain.” “The fine or 
beautiful arts are those among the arts of man which minister 
not to his material necessities or conveniences, but to his 
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loTd of beauty ; or if any art fulfils both these purposes at 
onoe, still as fnifilliner the latter only is it called a fine art. 
Thus, arohiteoture, in so far as it provides shelter and aooom* 
modation is one of the useful or mechanioal arts, and one of 
the fine arts only in so far as its structure grives pleasure 
by the aspect at strengrtb, fitness, harmony, and proportion 
of the masses, by disposition and contrast of lifirbt and shade, 
by colour and enrichment, by variety apd relation of lines, 
surfaoes, and intervals ” ^one hut a getmehrieian cm excel— 
because architecture deals with straigrht lines, curves and 
symmetrioal proportions which form the subject-matter of 
geometry r this forms the element of settee in arobiteuture. 
Jn art wMm hat no atamdard etc. — ^an art which is not controlled 
by sheer love of beauty, but by considerations of practical 
utility ; its ideal of perfection is not to delight and satisfy 
the sense of beauty merely, but also to satisfy practical needs ; 
it is, therefore, called me of the useful or mechanioal arts. Its 
standard of beauty or perfection is, therefore, very much 
influenced by considerations of practical usefulness. 

N. B. This forms the element of art in arohiteoture. 
Architectural excellence of a building is to be judged by the 
degree of i’s usefulness for the purpose for which it is 
erected. Ma/eety— grandma. Bulk— size ; massive structure. 
Ghrittopker IVrm -See notes on paragraph 74. Unprece- 
dented — unexampled. Displaying hts powers — showing his 
skill as an architect. Wren built fifty-two churches in London 
besides St. Paul’s, Marlborough House and Chelsea Hospital. 

Austere beatdy — severely simple beauty. The reference is 
to the style of ancient Greek arohiteoture known as Doric. 
It was distinguished from the Ionian and the Corinthian by 
its simplicity and strength. Athenian portico — The reference is 
to the famous public buildings of ancient Athens known as 
stone. They were hails supported by pillars and used as 
places of resort in the heat of the day. There were several 
such buildings in Athens. N.B. The style dC ancient Greek 
architecture should be distingruished &om medimval Gothic 
arohiteoture. The former is noted for its straight, horizontal 
beams resting on pillars ; the latter noted for its vasiUs and 
nrches. PorUeo—na open space covered by a roof snpported 
•on {iillars. In modem times a portico often serves as an 
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•entrance to a bmldingr. Gloomy grandeur; 

dark and majestie appearance. Gothic— This was the name 
of the style of architecture that prevailed in Europe during 
the Middle Ages. The chief peculiarities of this style of 
architecture are the pointed arches and liie clustered shipdts. 
The high arches and the deep vaults make the interior of 
buildings rather gloomy but leave a sense of mysterious 
depth and vastness. Arcades — a series of arches supported 
on pillars. In the architecture of the Middle Ages such 
arcades were often used as ornamental dressings to walls. 

rivalling. Incapable of appreciating— imnble to 
understand their beauty or worth. Love of classfeal Greek 
architecture or of mediaeval Gothic architecture was dead 
in the days of Charles H. Interest in Gothic architecture 
was revived in the 18th century. The austere beauty etc.—hi 
the many buildings that he constructed, Wren never attempted 
to reproduce the simple Doric beauty of the famous porticoes 
of ancient Athens or the solemn grandeur of the Gothic style. 
This was either because he felt himself unequal to this task 
or because he did not properly understand the beauty of 
these styles. On our side of the Alps — Le,, north of the Alps. 
Has imitated with so much success — has so successfully repro- 
duced. Palacelike cte.— palatial churches of Italy. The 
reference is to magnificent cathedrals like St. Peter’s of Rome 

The superb Lewis —Lewis XIV of France with his love of 
grandeur. He was called Lewis the Great. He built the 
splendid palace at Versailles and adorned Paris with beautiful 
edifices like the Hotel des Invalides. He provided the Louvre 
with its brilliant colonnade. Saint Pauls— ihe Cathedral of 
St. Paul in London which was designed and built by Wren 
after the Great Fire. Statuary — sculptor ; this word is used 
to mean also the art of making statues. barrenness ; 

unproductiveness, i.c, absence of any such artist. Some- 
what mysterious— rsitheT difficult to explain. Were by no means 
^ these artists were held in respect and received proper 
remuneration for their work. Their social position woe at least 
^ — They were then held in as much respect as now. Gains — 
remuneration When compared with — relatively to. Remwnera- 
Munificent patronage— geneToun support or 

•encouragement persons skilled in the fine arts, vie,, 

R.P.-^28. 
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paintors and soulptors. Our $horet—oat ooimtry. MuUiittde$ — 
large numbers. Ldy — Sir Peter Lely (1618 — 80) was a 
famous painter who drew the portraits of many of the beauties 
of the court of Charles II now exhibited at Hampton Court. 
This colieotion is known by the title of the Windsor 
Beauties. He w^s a German whose proper name was Van der 
Faes. JFWI — plump ; not thin. Langm$hing eyet — soft and 
tender looks ; eyes drooping with voluptuous languor. Frail 
beauties — ^ladies of easy virtue. OdAraied by HamiUon — 
deeoribed iu "Mmoires du Comte de Qhrammont", Count 
Orammont was a French nobleman who lived in England in 
those times and married Hamilton's sister. He was a promi^ 
nent figure of the court of Charles II and intimately knew 
the ways of the coimtiera of those days. His memoirs contain 
a picture of the scandalous ways of the fashionable people 
of those days. Most of the fashionable beauties whose 
portraits were painted by Lely figured in the memoirs of 
Grammont These memoirs were anonymously published 
by Hamilton in 1713 and were afterwards edited by Horace 
Walpole and Sir Walter Scott A Westphalwm, — an inhabitant 
of Westphalia, a province in Germany, on the borders of 
Holland. 

Having received the honour of knighthood — being promoted 
to the rank of a knight. Having accumulated a good estate etc. — 
having •amassed a large fortune from the remuneration he 
received for painting portraits. IhiUs of his shUl — profits of 
his artistic labours. Deceme— death. Exhibited — presented 
for public inspection. The Banqueting House at Whitehedl— It 
was built by Inigo Jones in ^e reign of Janies I and is the 
only portion of the old palace that now remains standing. It 
was before this Banqueting House that Charles I was beheaded. 

uiuefton— public sale to the highest bidder ; I Incredible — 

unbelievable. Incredible sum— Considering the largeness of the 
sum it is hard to believe that the pictures could have been 
sold for such a price. A sum which bore etc. — ^as the incomes 
of the rich men of those times were much less than now. 
£ 26^000 must have been to them a much larger sum than 
£ lOOyOOO to the men of the present age. His countryman— ix., 
auother Germaa Godfrey EneUer (1646*1723} — ^the most 
qslabrated portrait painter of his day hi England wlto enjoyedi 
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the patrouft^re of the Ensflish sovereigrns from Charles II to> 
Qeorgre I. He is said to have painted the portraits of tea 
reigningr sovereigns and almost all the important men of his 
day. Who wm first made a knight efc,—KneUer was knighted in 
1691 and made a baronet in 1715. Keeping up a simptwoi» 
establishment— living in an expensive style. Sumptuous— rioh 
and costly, suggesting lavish expenditure (Oxford Dictionaryh 

Unlucky speculations— risky commercial enterprises that 
ended in failures. The reference is to the loss undergone by 
Kneller for investing money in the notorious South Sea 
Company. Bequeath— leave at his death. The tm Vande- 
veldes— They were father and son. Both of them excellent in 
painting marine subjects. The elder Vandevelde came to 
England with his son in 1675 and received a pension from 
Charles II. At the great sea-fight between the Duke of York 
and the Dutch admiral Opdam the elder Vandevelde is said 
to have sailed between the two lines of fleet in a skiff to mark 
their positions and operations. He is said to have similarly 
observed the three days' engageipent between Monk and Do 
Ruyter, The elder Vandevelde (1610-98) drew sketches, and 
his son (1633-1707) produced copies in oil of his father’s 
pictures. Liberality — generous patronage ; munificence. Sets 
pieces — pictures on marine subjects. Simon Varelst — The name 
is more commonly spelt as Verelst. He was a famous flower 
and portrait painter. He came to England in 1699 and waa 
for a time highly popular. Glorious — splendid Sunflowers'—^ 
well-known flowers so named from their habit of turning to 
the sun ; ^ i TV/tp^-well-known garden flowera 

highly prized for the beauty of their colours. Prices stsch as had 
etc, — very handsome remuneration. 

Verrio {c. 1639-1707)— born near Otranto ; he was employed 
by Charles n and James II to decorate Windsor Castle and by 
William HI and Anne to decorate Hampton Court; ho 
decorated besides many English noblemen's houses. A 
Neapolitan— an inhabitant of Naples in South Italy. GeiUngs— 
inside surface of an apartment overhead. Oorgons, Muses, 
Nymphs etc.—i.e., figures from classical mythology. Oorgone— 
three sisters of very dreadful aspect of the ancient classical 
legends. They were of such dreadful aspect that their sight 
turned beholders into stone. Muses— nine dwiaiUca 
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{fiTodd esses) presiding^ over different branches of learning and 
arts. They^ were generally represented as beautiful women. 

minor divinities (goddesses) of the ancient classical 
legends who were believed to be the tutelary spirits of 
oertain localities — rivers, forests, mountains, etc. They were 
generally represented as beautiful maidens. Virhm and 
Vices viz , allegorical pictures representing Virtues and Vices. 
Oode quaffing wccfar— as they were represented as drinking 
nectar according to Homer and the other classical poets. 
Tennyson^ alludes to this picture of the gods in his Lotos - 
Eatero:— *‘Por they (gods) lie beside their nectar” — 156 
Qaa/fing— drinking in large quantities. Nectar — was the drink 
of the gods in classical mythology. 

Laurelled princes etc. — princes (or generals) riding at the 
head of pompous processions on their return home after a 
victory. The reference is to the triumphs granted to victori- 
ous generals in ancient Rome. Laurelled — ^In ancient times 
heroes and victorious generals were honoured with a crown 
of laurels ; hence wearing the crown of victory; victorious. 
Per/brmaiicca'^pictures. Keep one etc. — live in a very luxurious 
manner hospitably entertaining guests with rich and sumptu- 
ous feasts. Expensive table — rich and sumptuous feasts and 
entertainments. Pieces — pictures. Windsor — Windsor Castle, 
the famous royal palace of the British sovereigns from the 
time ofTIenry III, It stands on the Thames only a few miles 
from London. A gentleman of moderate wishes-^us opposed to 
a man of extravagant ambition, is one whose wishes do not go 
beyond reasonable limits ; a man of reasonable ambition. 
Perfectly ecwy— quite comfortable. A literary life of forty years-- 
Dryden’s literary life commenced with the publication of his 
Wild Gallant in 1662 and ended with that of the Fables in 1700. 

Lewis Laguerre (1668-1721)— a French painter who was 
employed in England by Verrio as his assistant. He painted 
halls, staircases or ceilings at Burleigh House, Blenheim, 
Chatsworth, Marlborough House ancj elsewhere and was 
employed by William III an Hampton Court” (D. N. B). Cibber 
(1680-1700'— was born in Holstein. He learned sculpture at 
Rome and was brought to England by John Stone. The 
allegorioal figures before Bethlehem Hospital were produced 
by him in 1680. He was the father of the well'^known actor 
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and dramatist Colley Gibber. Pathetic emblems sorrowful 
figures representing Fury and Melancholy. These figures- are 
appropriately placed before the Lunatic Asylum because 
mad men generally suffer from these passions. Fury — raving 
madness. Bedlam^u corruption of Bethlehem. It was 
originally a priory in Bishopsgate and was afterwards converted 
into a hospital for lunatics. The asylum was removed to St 
George's ^elds, Lambeth in 1815. A Dane— an inhabitant of 
Denmark. Gibbons (1648-1720)— a wood-carver and statuary. 
His talents were discovered by Evelyn who introduced him to 
Wren and the royal family. He executed statues of Charles 11 
and his brother and decorated St Paul's and some of the 
royal palaces with his carved works. Delicate subtle 
carving ; fine execution. Palaces^ colleget and churches — Gibbons 
was employed to decorate Windsor. Whitehall, and the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; he carved stalls in St Paul's 
and many of the new churches in London. Decorations — 
ornamentations. Was a Dutchman — Gibbons was bom at 
Rotterdam. 

Destflfn#— decorative figures. Medallists — engravers or 
stampers of medals. Gould glory tn — could boast of. A great 
painter — As George II reigned from 1727 to 1760, the painter,, 
referred to here, must be William Hogarth (1697-1764). His 
earliest pictures, knowu as conversation-pieces, were painted 
m 1728-29. Sir Joshua Reynolds was of course the greatest 
English painter of the 18th century but he was bom only four 
vears before George IFs accession, though some of bis famous 
portraits were produced during that King's reign. George the 
Third was on the throne — He became King in 1760. Before she hoA 
reason etc — The reference is to John Plaxman (1766-1826), the 
first great Epglish sculptor. He learnt this art in Italy where 
he studied for seven years and was the first professor of 
sculpture at the Royal Academy. 

Paragraph 140. Very little can be said on the condition 
of the common people of those times because of the meagre 
information available on the subject. It would, however, be a 
great error to suppose that their condition was better than 
now. 

riiiie“"proper time. Draw to a close“^ ooma to an end. The 
highest moment— tho greatest importance. Dntoiecfced--unnottoei 
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The -great /body of the people— ihe labouring olasses who form the 
nugoritj of the inhabitants of every country. Who held ihe 
pUmghe — t<e., peasants. Who tended the oxen — Le^ shepherd# and 
cowherds. Tended— looked after. Who toiled at the loom of 
Korwkih—i.e., weavers. Norwich was the great centre of 
woollen industry in those days. Loom — weaving machines ; 

I Squared the Portland itone — >.e., bricklayers. Squared — 

shaped with four equal sides ; t.e., reduced them to the form of 
4irieks. Portland atone — a sort of sandstone found in the Isle 
'Of IPortlaad in Dorsetshire. It is soft when quarried and 
becomes hard on exposure to the atmosphere and is extensively 
used for building purposes. Saint PauVa — The great Cathedral 
was mostly built of tUs material after the great fire. Nor can 
mry enueh be aaid — It is not possible to give a detailed account 
of &e condition of the labouring classes, because very little 
information is available on this point. The moat numroua elaaa 
— tdz., the working classes who form, by far, the majority of the 
population. iV'eet«sItr~exaotly. The moat meagre information — 
very poor or slender knowledge. 

FhHanthrophiata — (Greek philoa, friend and anihropoa, man) 
friends of man ; hence benevolent persons ; persons who try 
to do good to their fellow-men. The reference is here to 
charitable individuals or organisations who draw public attention 
to the bufferings of the poor in order that they may be re- 
dressed. Demagoguea — (Greek demos, people, and agogoa, leader) 
propwly mob-leaders, popular leaders ; hence unscrupulous 
polmeians appealing to the cupidity or the prejudices of the 
masses. Luerative tirade — profitable occupation. Expatiate — 
dwell at large ; speak or write copiously. N.B. The miseries 
of the common people attract the attention of olasses of men, 
(1) those who are impelled by their natural kindliness of'mind 
to remove or alleviate their sufferings ; and (2) those who use 
and exploit popular grievances to serve their own selfish 
political ends. To the former, alleviation of human misery is 
a piart cl religion, to the latter it is a profitable businessr 

Oechpied with eoutia and eamjw— busy in describing the 
doings of kings and queens and the fortunes of battles and 
wars. Garret— the part of a house on die 

uppermost floor immediate^ under the roof; attic. MaAmie— 
wtiBan, Osi^le also eohoi» this complaint against historians 
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in the following passage : ''From of old, it was too often to be 
reproachfully observed oi him (Historian), that he dwelt with 
*di8proportionate fondness in Senate-houses, in Battle-fields, 
nay even in King's ante-chambers : forgetting, that far away 
from such scenes, the mighty tide of Thought and Action was 
etill rolling on its wondrous course, in gloom and brightness” 
— Essay on Htstory, 

History was too much mechanic— Expl. In this sentence 

Macaulay gives expression to what he considers to be the 
^eat defect of the historians of former times. They recorded 
in their books only accounts of the lives and doings of kings 
and emperors or the results of battles and sieges. But they 
did not make the least mention in their books of the condition 
of the common people and the labouring classes— the peasants 
living in their rural cottages and the artisans living in their 
miserable town dwellings. 

The press— \ho newspapers. Declamation — showy, passionate 
discourse. Elapsed— pnsBed The press now is full of loud 
and vehement complaints about the condition of the labouring 
classes— this is due to the awakening of what is called the 
social conscience. It would he a great etc — We shall be much 
mistaken if we conclude from the increase in the volume of 
complaint that the condition of the working classes has 
become worse. The condition of the working classes is 
perhaps less miserable than before , but there has come about 
a keen awakening of the sense of their misery in all ranks* of 
society. 

Paragraph 141. Four-fifths of the common people were 
then employed in agriculture and means are available for 
calculating their wages 

Oritertoa— standard by which things are judged ; principle 
for forming correct judgments. State — condition. Wages 

pay or remuneration of labourers ; I Four fifths of the 
common people because English trade and industry were 
then in their infancy. Agricultural •ndusfry— labourers 
•employed in agriculture ; farm labourers. For our purpose — ^to 
serve our object in view 

Paragraph 142. According to Sir William Petty's calcula- 
itibns, four shilUngs a week represented fair agricultural wages. 
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Sir William Petty — See notes on paragraph 188. Mere 
aa^ion^hare statement (unsupported by facts or argruments). 
Gdrriee great weight--ie of great importance. Jn the lowest 
state—^ol the poorest condition. Four shillinge a week — ue., 
without food. Fair— just ; equitable. 

Paragraph 143. The correctness of Petty's statement is 
borne out by the decision of the Justices of Warwickshire. 

Calculation — estimate. Remote — ^far. Was not remote from 

was not incorrect. Justices — Justices of the Peace ; 
magistrates. Wanvickshire — a midland county in England 

mostly agricultural in character. Quarter sessions — a court 
held quarterly by the justices of the peace in counties for the 
trial of petty criminal cases. These courts were invested with 
extensive jurisdiction over miscellaneous matters like the 
settlement of the questions relating to the poor, the highways 
etc. Seale — graduated measure. The authorised sum — the 
amount settled by the magistrates. 

Paragraph 144. The wages differed in different parts of 
the kingdom. The Warwickshire wages represented the 
average. The wages in Devonshire were about five shillings 
a week. 

the wages. TJte average--ihe mean, i.e,, 
neither too high nor too low. Near the Scottish border— i.e., 
further north. Below it — Macaulay has described in the earlier 
parts of this chapter that the northern parts of England were 
in a yery backward condition in those times. More favoured 
districts t.6., districts where the labourers enjoyed higher 
^ages. Tract — pamphlet. Understood his subject well — ^had 
thoroughly mastered the question. A few months later his work 
was reprinted— li appears from the footnote that the first 
edition was published in 1685 and the second in 1686. 
Exeder — ^county town of Devonshire. Parochial o/Sfc«r.v— -officers 
in charge of parishes. 

Paragraph 145, The wages of the Suffolk labourers- 
varied firom five to six shillings. 

Barg SSf. Bdmundts — a municipal borough in West Suffolk* 
Be 0 fid€d-*-provided with food. 
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Paragraph 146. The wages of the labourers in Essex 
V aried from six to seven shillings in 1861. This seems to 
have been the highest rate of agricultural wages, 

Ghelmsford'-^vovLni} town of Essex. Bemmeration — wages. 
\cre«aaree« o/’M/’e— things without which it is not possible to 
live, tnz, food and clothes. Immoderately— extremely. Wheat 
was at seventy shUlinqs the quarter — The price of a quarter of 
wheat was 70a. Quarter— e grain measure equal to eight 
bushels. A famine prue—e, high price that prevails during 
tinjes of scarcity. The price of wheat was about 54a. a quarter 
m 1850 . it has since then fallen off to about 30a. in recent 
\ears 

Paragraph 147. These eouchisiOD>j about the wages of 
agricultural labourers find support from the wages of soldiers 
in those days. In modern rimes the wages range much 
higher 

Are tn perfect accordance quite agree with , are in no- 

way inconsistent with Which seems to deserve consideration— 
which should be attended to. In a country where etc. — in 
England where the voluntary system of enlistment prevails 
and DO man can be forced to enter the army. In many of the 
European countries, the compulsory system prevails aud every 
able-bodied adult is required by law to serve as a soldier lor 
A number of years. The ranks of an army cannot he fiUed — 
a sufficient number of recruits cannot be obtained for the 
army. Rustic Zahowr— labourers employed on agricultural work. 

Beer money — an allowance of one penny per day granted 
to a British soldier in addition to his pay for beer or spirit. 
Private— e, common soldier The line — the infantry of an army 
as distinguished from the guards or the volunteers. Stipend ' — 
allowance ; wages. Ooupled with — added to. Psif«iow“half- 
[>ay that is granted to a soldier after the prescribed period of 
service. Does not attract etc— An adequate numW of English 
recruits cannot be obtained on these terms. Deficiency — defect ; 
shortage. enrolling as soldiers. Munster and 

Connaught— t^o provinces in Ireland where the condition of 
the common people is much worse than in England. The 
English regiments contain a large number of Irish soldiers. 

oandidates for enlistment as soldiers. At very short 
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notoe— “Within a very short time. Owparci — the lowest non- 
oommissioned officer in an infantry regiment next below the 
sergeant Fill the ranks— i^e., of the army, Deddsily— 
markedly. The generality of the people — the average. State 
shocking to humanity— so&ndalondly miserable condition. The 
average is much higher— Bowley notices that the wages of agri- 
cultural labourers varied about the date of Macaulay's History 
0850) from 7s. 6d. in Wiltshire to 11s. in Northumberland and 
•that the average for England and Wales was 9s. 6d. Prosperous 
— rihh. Husbandmen— men employed in agriculture. 

Paragraph 148. The wages of woollen manufacturers 
were higher than of those engaged in agriculture. Yet their 
average remuneration did not exceed a shilling a day or six 
•shillings a week. 

Remuneration— wsLgee. Workmen employed in manufactures— 
men working in factories and workshops ; factory hands. 
Tillers of the soil - peasants ; agricultural labourers. Textures — 
woven fabrics; cloths. Maintain competition with-^yie with; 
•command a hold of the market. The produce of the Indian looms 
— cloth manufactured in India N.B. In the 17th and 18th 
^jenturies before steam was employed foi the purpose of 
manufacture of cloth in England. Indian cotton cloth was 
imported in large quantities into England, because it was mtich 
cheaper than cloth produced in that country. The exportation 
of cloth from India was one of the main branches of the trade 
in which the East India Company was engaged in its earUer 
days. In view of the serious danger with which the English 
industry was threatened, a heavy duty ^tax) was imposed on 
oloth imported from India into England. Jfec&anic— operative ; 
workman. Slaving — working hard like a slave. A piece of 

copper— a single copper coin ; ^ ^nsPTl l It should be remem- 
bered that wages in this country were much less than now in 


[Page 252, Footiiote~7%ur/oe— (1616— 1668) * an English statesman and 
a prominent political figure of the period of the Commonwealth; he rose 
to be the Secretary of otate during the Pxoteetorate of Oliver Cromwell. 
He left behind him & correspondence which is the chief authority for 

te letters and documents on 


the Mstoiy of the Protectorate. - r- ^ 

subjects rmecring to the administration of a country. in 

tdipfomacy is a brief summary of the arguments on a politioai <j[uestk>n.j 
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those times and it was not quite impossible to ensrage a 
labourer for a copper a day. Exacted — demanded. 

^tonH-available ; still existing. Mastt/odierer— labourer ; 
factory band. (The word is now commonly used to mean one 
who engages others in manufacture). Thought himadf entitled — 
thought that he could justly claim it as his due. Forced — 
compelled by competition or other causes. Common people — 
labouring classes ; the mass. Meeting for public discussion — 
holding meetings for drawing the attention of the public to 
their grievances. Haranguing— making impressive speeches ; 
declaming on their grievances. Petitioning Parliament— ‘applying 
to Parliament for the redress of their wrongs. In modem 
times the people resort to all these means for the redress 
of their wrongs or grievances. Pleaded their cause— argued in 
their favour ; supported their case. No newspaper etc, — ^Now-a- 
days the labourers have got many organs (newspapers) of 
their own which devote themselves to their interests and the 
ventilation of their grievances But in those times no such 
newspaper existed. Rude rhyme— rough unpolished poems ; 
doggerel verses Exultation— ]Oj. Distress— suitering ; misery. 
Utterance — expression. It was in rude rhyme that their etc. — They 
expressed their joy and sorrow, their love and anger in ballads 
or doggerel verses. BaWarfs— properly short narrative poems 
adapted for singing ; here used in the sense of popular poems. 
A great part of their history etc —It is from these poems only that 
one can know their condition in the past. This is because the 
historians of the past ages did not think it worth their while 
to inquire into the condition of the common people or to record 
it in their books. 

Bags— songs. Popular lays — f.c., ballads. Ohaunted — sung. 
Norwich and Leeds— the centres of English woollen industry 
in those times May still be read— Macaulay points out in the 
footnote that this ballad is preserved in the British Museum. 
Original— as opposed to a copy or imitation. Broadside— a 
piece of paper printed on one side only, the otiier being blank. 
O^nal braadeide—U., the ballad as it was first publisbed. 
TWkdncnf— otrong ^ fierce. Ba6cur““ Abstract for concrete 
meaning ‘labourers’. Oapifal— properly the money laid out in 
any trade or business ; here used to mean ‘capitalists', ia, the 
owners of the factories or the workshops. It is the vehement 
etnd bitter cry of Idbour against capUdl—Expl Macaulay refers 
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here to a ballad of the age of Charles II that was sung in tho 
streets of Norwich and Leeds. This ballad espressos tho 
bitter discontent and passionate anger of the labourers ag^iinst 
what they consider to be the injustice and unfairness of their 
employers. Good old days — the days of the past. Artisan — 
labourer ; mechanic. Farmer— The farmer is not a mere agri- 
cultural labourer, but either owns or holds the lease of the 
land which he cultivates. He is a man of comfortable oir> 
eumstanees. Those times were past — Those happy days were no 
more. .4K— the utmost. At the loom—i.e.. in a weaving factory. 
The poor — ie„ the poor labourers. Pittance— poor wages ; 
beggarly allowance. They were free etc. — They were at liberty 
to leave their employment if they liked. The employer did 
not listen to the complaints of the poor labourer or hold out 
to them any hope of increasing their wages. He callously 
told the poor labourers that they might give up their work at 
the factory if they considered their wages too small. 


So miserable a recompense— exkch a poor reward or wages. 
Recompense — reward ; allowance. Producers of wealth — work- 
men ; labourers. They are so called because their labour 
creates wealth. Food, clothes and other things that we require 
for our subsistence or comfort are the creations of manual 
labourers. Toil — labour. Rising early and lying down late—i.e., 
from eafly morning till late evening. Master clothier— Maom\ay 
uses this word to mean the owner of the cloth factory or the 
capitalist who employs weavers under him for the manufacture 
of cloth. Clothier— meanB a man who sells cloth. Idling— doin^ 
nothing ; spending his time in no useful work. Exertions— 
labours. Recame rich by their exertions — because the profits of 
the business were enjoyed by the capitalists For so miserable 
a recompense efc.— This has been the eternal complaint of labour 
against capital. This cry, indistinct in the past, has become 
insistent and pronounc^ in modem times. The apparent 
injustice of this arrangement is the chief object of attack of 
the Socialistic thinkers of the present age. If justice were done 
— if he got the wages which he could fairly claim. Steyde 
manufacture— Gidel or principal industry. The manufacture 
of woollen goods constituted the chief industry of England 
from the time of Edward ni or even earlier. This was 
symbolized by the fact that a bag of wool formed the seat of 
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the Lord Ohanoellor in the House of Lords. This office is 
dtill desig^nated as the Woolsack. -justly. 

Paragraph 149. The cruel practice of employing children 
of tender years as factory labourers prevailed on a large scale 
in the 17th century. It is an old social evil but was not per- 
ceived to be such in those times. 

Noticed — pointed out. Setting to work — employing. Pre- 
maturely — at a too early age. The stofe— the government of 
the country. The legitimate protector of those etc* — ^It is the duty 
of the government to look after the interests of those members 
of society who cannot protect themselves on account of their 
tender age or weakness. Legitimate — lawful : proper. In our 
/tme—Macaiilay is evidently thinking of the Factory Acts 
passed from 1838 to 1847. Tn 1833 Lord Ashley in the face 
of strong opposition from interested quarters had a law passed 
limiting the hours of work for children under thirteen years 
from thirteen to eight hours a day. In 1844 Graham passed 
an Act prohibiting the employment of children under nine 
in cotton and silk mills. In 1847 Lord Ashley had another 
Act passed prohibiting the employment of women and children 
in all factories for more than ten hours a day. The arguments 
put forward for confining these restrictions to women and 
children were exactly the same that Macaulay mentions in 
this connection. These were that women and children could 
not take care of themselves sis well as men. Humanitarian 
legislation to protect women and children workers is a feature 
of 19th century history. Humanety—bom motives of humanity 
or kindness. prohibited ; forbidden. Prevailed in 

the seventeenth ccwfarj/— The evils of the factory system, though 

[Page 253, Footnote-* Barnstaple— sl municipal borough in Devonshire. 

[Page 255, Footnote- —exact. Imprimatur— license to print 
a book, In those times the English priss was controlled an oiSIcer. 
called Censor, without whose permission no book could be^ printejL Boger 
Lestrange—ii^ notes on paragraph 121. He was apt>ointed Licenser of 
the press in 1663. workmen. If they had tlmr just pay—li 

they were paid the wages to which they were justly entitled. Murmur — 
complain. Tfe bid them choose etc, — we ask them to leave if th^ con- 
sider their wages too low. Hev—an exclamation of joy or exaltation. 
Hey for—ijB., may it thrive and prosper. Bmw— excellently. Toyland 
moyl — ^work hard and painfully. We go when we wUl efc.— We work 
Recording to our convenience and pleasure!.] 
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they must have existed in the 17th oenturjr, were not so promi^ 
nent as to attract public notice. They grew to scandalous 
proportions towards the end of the 18th century after the 
introduction of improved machinery and the application of 
steam-power for purposes of manuhctnre. Pauper children 
from London and other towns were then sent in wagrgon-loads 
to the cotton mills of Yorkshire and Lancashire where these 
unfortunate creatures were made to work for fifteen or sixteen 
hours a day in spite of their tender agre. To an extent — to a 
degree. The extent of the manufacturing eyetem — the volume of 
English manufactures of those times. Ehiglish industries were 
in the 17th century a very small fraction of what they 
became when Macaulay wrote his History. Incredible — unbe* 
lievable. Whicli when compared etc. — Considering the small 
volume of English manufactures in those times, it is hard to 
believe that children should have been employed in such large 
nambers in factories in England. 

Chief eeat — principal centre. Clothing trade — textile industry ; 
cloth manufacture. Eminently benevolent — of a very kind and 
philanthropic disposition. That single city— viz., Norwich. 
Of very tender age — very young. Created wealth — produce^ 
manufrotured articles. Subeietenee — maintenance. Dissent 
from— disagree with. Our age has been fruitful of new social 
evUe — The present age has created vices and evil customs from 
which Ae society was free in the past. With scarcely an 
exc<!pttott— almost all PMcems— perceives ; understands 
Remedies — corrects; rectifies. The more carefMy we examine 
the history efe.— Macaulay means to say that there are some 
men who are blind admirers of the past and unsparing critios 
of the present age. They hold that society in modem times 
suffers from various evil customs from which it was free in the- 
past. A careful study of history proves the falsity of these 
views, It teaches us not that the evils did not exist in the 
past but that they were not felt to be evils. It is only in 
modem times that people recognise them to be evils and try 
to remove them from society. 

The truth is whudi remedies Stem — ExpL Macaulay, 

widitt speaking of the crael practice of employing child labour 
frl'ffae 17th century, refers to the awakeuing of a healthy 
fldCing of opposition a^inet such evils in the present agm 
^me evils of the industrial system (the frotory system) are very 
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old. The employment of ohild labour, for example, is as old as 
the 17th century. The modern a,ge, therefore, should not 
be obndemned for all the evils of the industrial system. On 
the other hand, it is in the present age that there has been 
a Sharp awakening of the social oonsoienoe, a keen sense ofi 
the evils of industrialism. It is also in recent times that the 
humanitarian movement has led to the passing of laws lor 
the improvement of the condition of factory labourers. 

Paragraph 150. Bricklayers, masons, carpenters, and 
other artisans received higher wages. It appears from the^ 
records, preserved in Greenwich Hospital, that during the last 
120 years there has been an increase in the wages of labourers, 
employed in the different branches of the building trade. 

Inquiries — researches ; investigations. Nearly the same- 
conclusion’-viz., that the wages of labourers have greatly 
increased since the reign of Charles II. Commissioners — 
governors ; managers. Greenwich Hospital — See notes on 
paragraph 36. K^t a register — preserved a record. Valuable 
record — document very useful to a historian. Bricklayer ^one 
^ho builds with bricks. Crown — an old English coin of the 
value of five shillings. Masons, builder in stone or brick. 
The mason enjoys a higher status and commands higher 
wages than the bricklayer. Plumber — properly one who works 
in lead ; hence it means one who fits up lead pipes for the 
conveyance of water and gas or covers the roofs of buildings 
with sheets of lead. 

Paragraph 151. In 1685, the wages of labourers, estimated 
in money, were not more than half of what they are now, but 
the price of most of the necessaries of life was more that half 
of what they are at present. So the necessaries of life were 
comparatively dear for the labourers. Meat, though^ cheaper,, 
was beyond the means of most families of the working class. 
The price of wheat was what it is now But the great majority 
of the nation lived on rye, barley and oats. 

[Page 256 , Pootnote—F?rwiw~-(lC32--1697) au lihigliBh merchant and 
philaaSiTOpist. He estabUshed a depot where corn and oori were add to* 
the poor at coet price and starced in 1 676 a workhouse for the employ meat) 
of the poor in linen manufacture.] 
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&Hmated — calculated. ArHdet — things. ArtMe» important 
io the working man— things that the labourers required for their 
daily use or consumption. Of which the price was not in 1685 
etc. — The wages being half but the prices of things being more 
than half, it follows &at the labourers were in a worse condi- 
tion in 1685 than at the time when Macaulay wrote. Beer wot 
undoubtedly etc. — because it was not then subjected to any 
excise tax. Was still so dear— though comparatively cheaper 
yet it was beyond the means of many families. Scarc&y knew 
the taste of U—iA, could not afford to buy and eat it In the 
cost of wheat etc.— «.e., the price of wheat has remained stationary. 
i^narter — of a ton, t.e., eight bushels. Fifty shillings — Br. Bowley 
notes that the price of wheat has fallen from an average of 54 
shillings in 1850 to about .‘)0 shillings in recent years. Work- 
house— st house whore paupers are made to work and are fed 
and clothed at public expense. Such as is now given to the 
inmates of a workhouse — t e., the coarsest bread now eaten. It 
is only the poorest and the most destitute that live in a work- 
house. So they get only coarse bread. Trencher— a wooden 
plate on which meat was served in former times. Bread, 
therefore, such as is dc. — The price of wheat being then the sam^ 
as now, wheaten bread was within the reach of only very well-to- 
do people. Therefore men of comparatively decent positions 
in society bad in those times to live on bread which was 
coarser than what is now supplied to paupers in workhouses. 
The great majority of the nation — the bulk of Englishmen. Bye 
— a grain resembling wheat but coarser and cheaper. Oats — 
a grain commonly used as food for horses ; when ground into 
meal it is also used as human food. Macaulay pointed out in 
paragraph 42 that only very well-to-do men could consume 
wheat in England in 1686. 

Paragraph 152. Imported and manufactured articles, like 
sugar, salt, coal, candles and articles of clothing and bedding, 
were then much dearer than now. Clothes and blankets were 
not merely dearer but were less serviceable. 

Tropieat coHnfrtes— countries situated within the tropics; 
as these countries possess a hot climate, the expression is 
here used to mean not countries.’ Produce of tropical countries— 
artioles grown in hot countries, e,g,, sugar. Produce of the mines 
-• 104 ., coal. The produce of machinery— e.g,, woven tebrios'or 
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He^iles. absolutely ; decidedly. Commodiiies--^ 

e»rtiol«s. 'descendants. ArticleB of bedding 

clothes like blankets and coverlets. Old coats — coats worn in 
those times. Blankets — pieces of soft woollen cloth used for 
beds ; ruga. Costly^ dear. Serriceahle’—usehiX ; durable. Modern 
fabrics — woven articles manufactured in modem times. Less 
serviceable etc. — because the art of weaving had not reached 
the present state of improvement. 

Paragraph 153. A much larger proportion of the popula- 
tion than now had to depend on the parish for their subsistence. 
In modem times, this proportion ranges from one-thirteenth 
to one-tenth of the population. In the Restoration period, it 
was no less than one -fifth. 

Maintain themselves and their families by means of tvages-^i 
earn their livelihood by their work. Necessitous — needy; 

destitute. Gownutnity — society. Subsi8tsup\)CTt or maintain 

themselves. Without some aid from the parish — without being 
helped out of the poor rates (or taxes) of the parish A parish 
was originally the area under the jurisdiction of a bishop ; in 
England it is now a sub-division of the county for fhe 
purposes of self-government. Each parish has to pay a 
special tax, called the poor rate, for the maintenance of the 
poor, living within it. *‘To go on the parish” is to receive 
parochial relief— ("Or/brd Dictionary). 

criterion ; standard. J2a^to— proportion There can 
hardly be efc.— The proportion of the population of a country 
that depends on poor rites for their support, furnishes the best 
indication of the condition of its common people. BcZicf— help 
from the poor rates. Official r^fwrwa— figures or statements 
obtained from the officers in charge of the administration of 
poor relief. Bad years-^jenva in which trade has been dull 
and crops poor. (?ood— prosperous. Gregory Ning-^See notes 
on paragraph 6. calculated. In his timer-U., in the 

l^th century. His authority— the esteem and the credit in which 
he is held. JStefrit;apan<— unreasonably hig^. Which att our 
respect etc. — Though we hold him iu high esteem, yet this 
statement strikes us as being unreasonable. Pronounced— 
declared. Pavenant—See notes on paragraph 5. Eminently 
j^dMotts^^quite just and rational. , 

S.P.-29. 
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Paragraph 154. Pauperism was not in those times a 
less setimi evil than now. The poor rate amouated to one- 
sixth of the present amount. The population then beiug less 
than a third of what it is now and the aliowanoe to paupers 
being ouly half of ihe present rate the proportion of people 
in receipt of poor relief must have exceeded the present 
proportion. 

We are vot quite without etc — Materials are available from 
which we can calculate this prouortion ourselves without 
taking for granted the statements made by others. Poor rate— 
tax imposed by law for the relief or support of the poor The 
poor rate was undoubtedly etc, — The heaviest tax, imposed on 
Englishmen in the 17th century, was the poor rate. Computed 
— calculated; estimated. Near — nearly. The produce cf—lhe 
revenue obtained from. The excise or of the customaSee notes 
on paragraph 12. Risen — grown. One sixth of what it now is — 
The total amount, spent in Poor Relief in England and Wales 
in 1849, was £ 5,790,000 according to Dr Bowley. Minimum- 
lowest rate. Allowance— reliet A pauper— si, poor person 
especially one who depends on the parish for support. We 
can then fore hardly suppose etc. — The allowance, given to a 
pauper, must be according to the income of the general 
population ; as the wages of labourers were then only half of 
what they are at present, the allowance given to the poor 
must have been in the same proportion to the present rate. 

11 seems to follow— it may be inferred. Parochial nlief— 
help from the parish. It seems to follow that efc.— Macaulay 
argues as follows. The total amount, spent on poor relief in 
the 17th century, was one-sixth of the present amount. Tfa. 
population of the country at that time was less than one-third 
of what it, is now, and as the rate of aliowanoe was only half 
the present rate, the proportion of paupers to the whole 
populatnn must have been larger than now. Diffidence — want 
of conCdeooe; doubt and hesitation. It is good to speak m 
such questions with diffidence — One cannot be sure of the 
eori'^tness of one's opinion on such questions ; a man must 
pronounce his opinions on such questions with doubt and 
hesitation. It is really refreshing to find Macaulay assuming 
mioh a tone of diffidence. It is usual with him to pronounce 
his opintoua on the most difficult and oomplex questions with 
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an air of absolute oertaiuty and omniscience. Pauperism^ 
poverty (or destitution) especially of persons who require 
support from the community. Was a less heavy burden^ 
pressed less heavily on the nation ; was let^s oppresbive. 
Serious — grievous. Social eyi/— source of misery (or unhappi* 
ness) from which the nation suffered. 

Paragraph 155. The reclamation of the country from its 
form r wild cr ^ lion, espeoially the enclosure of commons, has 
caused some minor disadvantages to the poor. The peasant 
can no longer obtain his fuel free in the waste lands or catch 
wild fowl in the marshes. These disadvantages have been 
more than compensated by the various blessings that have 
followed the advance of civilisation. Means of communication 
have en rendered quick, easy and safe; the advance of 
medic*^ ' science has rendered better treatment possible in the 
ease of e icidents. A number of diseases has been extirpated; 
the term of human life has been lengthened and death-rate 
reduced. 

Progress of civilisation — advance in knowledge and the arts. 
Dimmshed^ /educed. Physical coin forts — bodily enjoyments. 
I has all cady hetn mentioned — See paragraph 41. Heath — waste 
uncultivated lands ; ''bare flat waste tract of land, esp. if 
< <red with shrubs” (Ox/ord Dictionary), T^^7d— uncultivated; 
Jjso’ate. Was by law common — belonged to the publio ; no 
individual could be said to have any legal right to the exclu- 
sive possession of this laud. Was worth so little^was of such 
kittle use or firofit. Propiietors — owners, Sufferid’- permitted In 
fa,.* — practically. Mach of what wa^ not ccwwiow s/c."“Though a 
ka *g 0 portion of such land belonged to some individuals, yet thsy 
derived so little profit from it that they allowed it to be fr* ely 
used bv tlie public. Sq*^ otters— See notes on paragraph 89. 


rVrt«*e2Cl, F^-iotnote— Comm isswners— hoi\y ot men entrusted 
irith the »idiii:nisir.ilion of the laws established for the maintenance of the 
pDur. J/oorr- die<l 17301 English fconomist aid politician. Sir 

Fred rick Eden 1766-1809)-a writ, r on the condition of the poor m 
England, his chief work, ^'The State of the Poor; or an Mtstmyof ike 
Labotinng Oakses in England from the eonqiast to thr presmi pertoa was 
publislial in 1797. De Fcfi-(dicd 1731) anEnd.ah joufnalistandanus- 
cdliineons H riter : he publi'^hed over 250 «OTks of whiih the best ^ known 
itt his CrtMOfc Mt-adlorh (1789 1864)-^ Bmlish shitM Ucwn and 

c«>n.jm«t; nubliahed ia 1832 4 buswmru, Fraetvxit^ tmntiM md 
ILstoncut of Commerce.'} 
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2V0ipaMer0^perBoxia who occupy and jBUter upon land that 
belouffs to another. Tolerated — permifted. ExUnif- degree. 
In suck a tract etc. — ^Persons who had no right to such lands 
were permitted to utilize them in a manner that is not tolerated 
now. 


Charge — expense. Procure occasionally — obtain at times. 
Kurd fare— coarse or scanty meal. PoZatoftle—savoury ; taste* 
ful. Provide himself with fuel for winder— obtain the turf and 
the peat for the fire with which he warmed himself in the 
cold of winter. On what is now an orchard etc. — on a tract of 
land which was then a marsh but which has since been 
drained and been converted into a garden fall of apple trees. 
Orckard— fruit-garden. Snared— trapped ; caught in a trap. 
Wild birds like wild ducks. Drained — cleared of water. 
2Vrf— peaty substance out from the surface of ground and 
used as fuel ; '^surface earth filled with matted roots of grass 
etc.” (Oxford Dictionary). Furze— 2 l low shrub growing 
abundantly on heaths and in barren, sandy soils; ^spiny 
yellow-coloured evergreen shrub growing on European waste 
lands, gorse” (Oxford Dictionary). Which is nowameadon — 
which has now been turned into a pasture land. Clover— n 
plant of various species that is grown as fodder for cattle. 
Renowned for VuUer and ckecse— famous for its dairy produce ; 
because cattle are reared on such meadows rich with fodder 
crops. Progress of agriculture — growth of agriculture that led 
to the inclosure of land which formerly remained waste 
and uncultivated. Increase of population— This led to the growth 
of towns and villages on sites that were formerly waste tracts. 
Jftcessartii/— naturally ; inevitably. PnWeflfw advantages. 
But against this disadvantage etc —This solitary disadvantage is 
Compensated by a large number of advantages. Set off— 
counterManced ; placed against as an equivalent Philosophy— 
used here in the sense of ^science'. Bring with them — ^give 
rise to. Is common to all ranks — is shared alike by all classes 
of men. WUhdrawn^emoved ; recalled. Be missed as pain* 
fully by the labourer as by the peer— The absence of these bless- 
ings would cause as much inconvenience to the poor work- 
4iBiai as to flie rich lord ; one such common blessing is the 


railway which has made travelling swift and cheap both for 
Adh and the poor. Be missed— have their abaenoe keenly 
felt 
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peasant. carryinfr the produce of his land 

to the market. A day's journeii from him — ^on account of the 
badness of the roads. workman ; labourer. Secure^ 

safe. PTalA— pathway. So dark after sunset — because the 
roads were not lifirhted at nigrht. To see his handskU expression 
commonly used to mean to see tbingrs very close to one. 
Ill paved — ^rougrh and uneven. Breaking his neck — on account 
of a violent fall. Ill zvaiched—heLdly policed. A new and 
effect] Ye police force was introduced in London in 1829 by 
Sir Robert Peel. Imminent — derivatively means hangingr 
over ; hence about to fall or occur ; impending ; immediate. 
Knocked dozen — struck down. Small earnings — poor wages 
that he had earned. Scaffold— 9 , temporary structure of timber 
and planks near a wall for suppbrting workmen and materials ; 

I Crossing— SL place where streets cross each other ; 

I treated with remedies and bandaged. Set— 

put in proper position ; reduced from a fractured or dislocated 
condition. With a skill— due to the advance of the medical 
science. Onnond— one of the greatest English peers of the 
age raised to a dukedom by Charles II ; see notes on para- 
graph 38. Merchazit pre7?(je— merchant of great wealth. Clayton 
— See notes on paragraph 80. 

Frightful diseases— like small-po\ Extirpated — rooted out ; 
extinguished. Science — advance of medical science. Small- 
pox disappeared from England after the introduction of 
Jenner^s system of vaccination Banished— dviven out or 
expelled from the country. Police — laws of sanitation enforced 
in towns. The rigid enforcement of the rules of sanitation 
has rendered the out-break of epidemics, like the plague, 
impossible in English towns. Term — length ; span. I7ie term 
of human life c/c.— Englishmen of the modem age enioy longer 
lives than their ancestors Accouzited sickly — considered un- 
healthy. Here than one in twenty-three eUu — i.e , the death-rate 
was over 43 in a thousand. At present only one inhabitant etc.— 
ie,, the death-rate is 25 in a thousand. Bowley notices that 
since Macaulay wrote, the death-rate in London has been 
reduced to 16 in a thousand. Salubrity— healihln\ness. London 
of the nineteenth century— VLodem London is one of the healthiest 
towns of the world in spite of the density of ite population. 
London in the cholera— The reference is to the outbreak of an 
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epidemio of obolera in London shortly l^pfore Maoaulay*s book 
Was written. Tde number of deaths was not very larj:e 
after all, but the epidemic created a terrible panic. 

Paragraph 156. English national character has been 
rendered softer and more humane by the advance (I civili* 
zatioQ. Englishmen of the 1 7th century were harsh and cruel 
in their ways aud their cruelty was perceptible in all spheres 
of life. Englishmen of the present age are decidedly a more 
humane people. This change in the national character is most 
perceptible amongst the poorer classes. 

Still more mporfanl^le., more important than the materia) 
blessing enumerated above. Ordcra— ranks. The lower orders 
— the poorer classes. Dmrcd— obtained. softening. 

Groundwork — basis : fundamental qualities. Has indeed h en the 
same through many generations -hhs noi undergone any change 
for centuries In the acnae— in the same way. Befined — polished. 
Accomplished’— ouMivsited. The groundwork of that character has 
indeed etc.’— The basic qualities of the English national charac- 
ter have remained the same for oenturies in the same way, as 
the fundamental traits of a man's character do not change 
when he grows from a rough, thoughtless boy into a man of 
polished and cultivated tastes and ways. The basic qualities 
of the ^juglish national character are, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, repression of emotion, ''a bard reserved taciturn 
resolute strain,” and a stubborn doggedness of will. 

JBe/Zec^— think. The public mind of England— the English 
national character. Softened— grown mild and humane. 

—matured ; advanced in power and wisdom; grown 
wiser with the advance of knowledge. Lighter literature— e.g., 
fiction and drama as distinguished from serious literature 
like philosophy or theology. Humane— kmd and gentle. Work^ 
akoss— factories ; bouses where artisans carry on their work. 
Xf/MeiU— effective. Infinitely harsher— mnoh more cruel. Well 
bom ana bred— bom in good families and possessed of good 
education. Pedagogues— aohooUmnsters. Imparting — commu- 
nicating. Decent station — respectable social position. Ashamed 
to heat— ashamed IB always folloued by of and never by to. 
ImpUambU^ — vindiotiveness : relentleseness. Hostile factirM— 
rival parties in politics, vto., Whigs and Tories. Scarcely eenceive 
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“"hardly imag^ine. |liyal political parties were bitterly hostile 
to eaob^other to aa extent almost unthinkable to us. 

TFere di^poied h murmur — were inclined to complain ; were 
dissatihlied. Stafford 11614-1680)— Viscount Stafford, a 
Catholic peer, was executed in 1680 on a faUe charge of desi- 
gning to murder the King. He protested bis innocence even 
on the scaffold. The attainder against him was reversed in 
1824. Wiihuut seeing his houels etc , — The reference is to the old 
savage practice of disembowelling prisoners proved guiliy of 
serious crimes. They were ordered to be hanged, drawn and 

<juartered. Whigs were disposed before Ins face- Expl. 

lu this sentence Macaulay seeks to illustrate the savage party- 
spirit that inspired the Englishmen of the 17th oontury and the 
cruslty of their ways. When the innocent Catholic peer, 
Vi’scount Stafford, was executed on the false charge of treason, 
the Whigs were not satisfied. So savage and relentless was 
their party malice that they wanted that the man should have 
been disembowelled before he was beheaded. The rtference 
is here to the old cruel practice ol drawing or di<>embowelling 
a criminal, proved guilty of a serious crime Eewied— vilified ; 
abused. Russell (1639- 88)— Lord William Russell was a promi- 
nent Whig and took a leading part in the movement for 
excluding the Duke of York from the throne. He was executed 
on the charge of being implicated in the Rye House Plot ; 
See notes on paragraph 60. His coach —The coach in which 
he was carried to the place of execution. Scaffold —s, platform 
for the execution of a criminal. Lincoln's Inn Fields — See 
paragraph 88. As little mercy was shown ete.— The common 
people were equally cruel in their treatment of offenders 
belonging to the lower clases. Populace^ihe common people ; 
the mass. 0//enrf6r— criminal. Pillory— Sb frame of wood, fixed 
to a post with movable boards, through which the head and 
hands of the offender were put by way of punishment. Persons 
guilty of certain offences were thus exposed to public view 
and generally to public insult. This form of punishmtnt was 
abolished in 1837. 

TFeK— fortunate. Brickbats— pieoen or fragments of bricks. 
Pamng stones— ]ATffe stones used for paving roads. It was well 
if he escaped etc —The common people, instead of feeling any pity 
for him, would pelt him with atones which threatened to kill 
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him. The paoishment of the pillory actually resulted in death 
sometimes. If he teae tied to the cart'a tail — when a orimiaal was' 
Bubjeoted to whippingr ; see notes on paragraph 100 for eort'a 
tail. Preaaei — thronged. Imploring — entreating ; beseeching. 
Hangman — public executioner ; his duty was to execute 
punishments from hanging to whipping. To give it the feUow 
well — to lash the offender soundly. Notice the idiomatic use 
of in this expression. Howl— cry out in pain. 

Arranged partiea of pleasure to Brideteell — went to Bridewell 
in companies on pleasure trips. Bridewell— a, house of correo' 
tion for disorderly persons. The inmates of this house were 
subjected to solitary confinement and hard labour. It was so 
named because it was originally the old palace of St. Bride- 
Edward VI made it over to the City of London to be converted 
into a penal workhouse. This prison was demolished in 1864. 
Beat — pounded. Hemp— a, plant widely cultivated in hot 
countries for the valuable fibre contained in its bark. This 
fibre is largely used for rope-making and in the manufacture 

of coarser fabrics like sail-cloth ; ^<1 1 

Beat hemp there — ^This was the hard labour imposed on the 
women convicts at Bridewell. Whipped— It should be 
remembered that till late in the 18th century, whipping was' 
inQioted on women in public as well as privately. Pressed to 
death— a, 'cruel form of judicial torture which consisted in 
placing heavy weights on a man till he was crushed to death.' 
It was commonly called peine forte et dure Le.. strong and severe 
punishment. This form of torture was emplo.ved to compel 
men charged with serious crimes to plead “guilty’’ or “not' 
guilty’’. Felons, who knew their conviction to be certain, 
refused to plead either “guilty’’ or “not guilty” so that their 
property might not be confiscated in case of conviction i 

To plead ~to confess the charge or to declare that he is not 
guilty. A woman hurned— Burnini; of criminals, proved guilty 
of serious crimes, was practised till the end of the 18th century. 
roittt'Rp— manufacturing false coins. Qglled horse— a horse 
with its back or shoulders sore on' account of the friction of 
the saddle and harness. OoB. is ‘chafe’ oi sore produced by 
friction. Ousrdriven— -over- worked. In fact, the humanitariatt. 
movement hMt Advanced so remarkably among the Edglisk 
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people that they, more than all other people of the world, have 
devised elaborate measures for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. ^ Dean Inge in England takes pride upon the fact that 
the English have led the way in the alleviation of the miseries 
of dumb animals. In fact, as Macaula,v says, Englishmen now 
feel more pity for a galled horse than tJieir ancestors ever felt 
for a tortured criminal. Boxxng match — pri/e-fight or pugilistic 
encounter. A contest, in which the boxers pound each other 
with fisticuffs, is a savage aiglit that is avoided by men of gentle 
and mild disposition. Refined and humane spectacle — graceful 
and gentle sight. In a boxing contest only heavy blows with 
the gloved fists are given. So the only injuries to the body 
are a black eye, a swollen chin etc But in fencing fights 
blood is spilt and limbs are cut to pieces. So the former is a 
more humane sight than the latter. Diversions — amusements. 

ilfttZfifudrs— large numbers of men. frVodia/ors— (Lat. gladius. 
a sword) properly a swordsman : the gladiators of ancient 
Rome were combatants who fought in public for the entertain* 
ment of the people. The u ord is used here of professional 
swordsmen or fencing masters who offered open challenges 
to the public promising a reward to any man who was inclined 
to fight with them Spectators were admitted to these contests 
on the payment of an entrance fee. Each— out ; deal cutting 
blows : slash : mangle. Deadly fi eapons — viz , swords. HelJs^ 
on rarf/fc— places of utter misery and wretchedness. Seminaries — 
nurseries ; breeding-grounds. The condition of the English 
prisons was utterly wretched till their reform towards the end 
of the 18th century. This reform was effected mainly through 
the philanthropic efforts of John Howard (1726-1790). The 
prisons, reeked with disease and the prisoners, were treated 
with every form of cruelty No discipline was enforced, the 
men were not separated from women and the grossest 
immorality prevailed in the prisons Young men or women^ 
who had to undergo imprisonment for a light offence, came 
out as confirmed criminals if they were not previously carried 
off by iail-fever. 

See notes qn paragraph 100. Lean and yellow 
culprits — weak and diseased criminals. YeBo^r-^pale and 
sallow because of the disease from which they suffered. 

offenders ; criminals. C'rZZj-^prisons, DecA— the 
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enclosed place in the oonrt room where the accused stand 
duringr their trial Stench —foul smell ; this was due to the 
dirty and unclean condition of the prisons. Pestilence — a 
contaffi JUS and deadly disease. 

N.B. The reference is to the dangrerous sort of fever 
which formerly prevailed in jails and which, therefore, came 
to be named jail fever. It was due to confinement and the 
insanitary conditions under which prisoners lived in jails, 

S/flfaaf/y— remarkably ; thoroucrhly. Bcwc/t— judges. ^ Bar- 
lawyers. Which sometimes aveiged them tte.-^te , the prisoners 
avenged themselves for their sufferings by spreading the 
Gontagi)n around them so that the judges, lawyers and jury- 
men caught the infection. Profound indifference ’-deep apathy, 
utter carelessness. But on aU this muery etc — but the nation 
did not care in the hast for the wretched condition of the 
prisons or the misery of the prisoners. 

Nowhere could he found etc. — ie,, no class of men or indivi 
duals felt etc. ScmYive— keen ; acute; readily responsive 
Restless coiwpajWow— ever-aotive sympathy issuing out in 
concrete action ; a feeling of deep sympathy for the distress 
or suffering of others that does not allow a man to enjoy any 
rest before he has redressed or alleviated it. The 19th centurj 
saw the birth of the humanitarian movement— a keen sense 
of human misery and an active sympathy expressed ^ in 
concrete acts of amelioration. A wave of humanitarian feeling 
swept over English society. The result was the passing^ of 
laws to put an end to much undeserved human suffering 
Extended a powerful protection to the factory child ^The reference 
is to the factory laws of the 19th century which prohibited 
the employment of children in some industries and reduced 
their hours of work in others. See notes on paragraph 149 
IVcVeffon— in the shape of prohibitive laws. The Sindoo 
widow— The reference is to the suppression of suttee, i.e., the 
4t)uroing of Hindoo widows on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands. This cruel practice was abolished by a law passed 
during Lord Bentinck’s administration in 1829. The negro 
aZovo— The reference is to the abolition of negro-slavery in the 
British colonies in 1883, at a cost of £20.000,000 to Great 
Britain. It may be pointed out in this connection that Zachary 
hUcaulay. the historian's father, was a staunch advocate of 
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the abolition ol slavery Pries tn/o— minutely examines. 
The laar empowers a^reutsi of the (arovernment to examine the 
ships. provisions oanied in the ship for the use of 

pissenerers and sailors. Waie casU-^i e., supply of water. 
Emigrant ship oarryiog emigrants or passencrers who 

leave Eaglaud to settle in another country. 


Which pHea iato the stores eic — The reference is to the law 
that no emifirrant ship must sail out of Enjrland before proving 
to the satisfao ion of an officer appointed for the purpose that 
it contains an adequate supply ot wholesome food and water 
for the use of the pascen^rers diirinar the voyapre. The laws 
on llie subject of eraifirration f*'om British and Colonial ports 
are laid down in two Acts of Parliament, called the Paesencrer 
Acts of 1855 and 1863. Acoordingr to these laws, it is the duty 
of the Board of Trade to supervise that emigrrant ships are not 
over-crowded and that adequate arrarjrements are made for 
the provisioningfi health and safety of the passengers in the 
transit. Winceb — shrinks as from a blow or pain, Leah 
stroke with a whip. Which winces at every etc The reference 
is to the reform of the Engrlisli armv in the l9lh century which 
abolished flowinff. Drunken Aoldeer— Drunkenness on the 
part of a soldier was considered a breach of military discipline 
for which a soldier w« used to be flosgr^d. It is now punished 
with a small fine. The hu^ka— old or dismasted ships formerly 
used as prisons. Repeatedly ewdeavowred— attempted several 
times. To save the Itfe even of the murderer -The reference is to 
the movement set on foot in modern times for the abolition or 
capital punishment. 


Nowhere ctndd ie found wro of the »«rdcr.j^^l 

Macaulay contrasts the cruelty of Enurhshmen m the 17tb 
oenlury with the arreat increase in kindness and tumanity 
amraSEShmen in the I9th eentniy. , In the l7th oentory 
there was no keen sense oi human misery nor any aobve 
svmoathy for removing misery such as we notice in 
ig'ih century. Humanitarian feeling hae been so active in 
recent times that it has expressed it sell in Acte of Parhament, 
designed to relieve and remove human 
laws have been passed to improve the oondibon of child 
labour Laws for the suppression of the oruel p^Uoe of 
SS^^n £ve been passed. Negro-slavery has been 
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abolished by law. Eodgration laws have been so amended 
that adequate arranfements for the food asd drink of 
emigrants must be made on ships. Army regulations have 
abolished the Hogging of drunken soldiers— a cruel praotioe 
shocking to 'our sense of humanity. The feeling of humanity 
has also prompted the introduction of measures intended to 
provide ordinary comfort even to criminals. There has been 
even a movement to abolish capital punishment. All these 
clearly indicate the growth of feelings of humanity and their 
concrete manifestation in acts for the removal of human 
suffering. 

Ought to le mdvr tin government of reason — should follow 
rational lines; should not aim at unreasonable objects. 

guidance. Deplorable effects’—ldmentMe results. 
AannU — records ; history. Abhorred — hated. Pain’— viz,, 

punishment tor crimes. well-merited. Is inflicted 

reluctantly etc, — Offenders are punished not because the judges 
find pleasure in causing them pain, but became they think it 
their duty to do so. Gained largely/— benefited greatly. Winch 
has gained moef— whose character has been most softened. 

Paragraph 157. In spite of the evidence given above, 
there are some persons who are inclined to think that the 
England of the Staarts was a happier country than the 
England Qf the present age. Men naturally think highly of the 
past because they are discontented with the present. This 
disoonlent serves a useful purpose— it helps progress. 

The general effect of the evidence'-ihe impression made by the 
facts given above. Submitted to the reader — placed before the 
reader. Seems hardly to admit of doubt — is clear enough. There 
need be no doubt about the condition of the country that the 
above facts go to prove. The England of the Stuarts — the 
England of the 17th century. The England in which xve Iwe— 
the England of the 19th century. CMacaulay began his History 
iq|l8S9, and brought out the first two volumes in 1846). Moving 
forward with eager advancing rapidly. Should be constantly 

|l*Hge2(3(», Footnote— (16111-171."))— was the liishoj) of Halislmry; 
hQvm>tea""Ihsfor// o/ own Time?' Muggleton (l(K>iM)8)-a staunch 
Furitau who declared himsell to betliemesseng^ of a new dispensation ; was 
thb author of a book named "^Transcendeni Spiritml Treatise?' Tom Brown 
(HiOUrl7iM)--a satirist and mibCfllaiieous writer.] 
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l0oking hackivard with tmder regret — should always be thinkiu^ 
highly of the past and regret that the old state of things no 
longer exists. Propeneitiee — natural tendencies, viz.^ progressive 
movement and regret for the past. Reeolved into the same 
prirusiple -tihoed to the same cause. Spring — take their rise. 
Impatience of — dissatisfaction with. Stimulates — urges; spurs. 
Surpass — excel ; outstrip. Disposes — inclines. Overrcde — over- 
estimate. But in truth, there is constant improvement efo. — This 
discontent lies at the root of all improvement ; it is because men 
are not satisfied with their condition that they try to better it — 
hence society is making continual progress. Perfectly 
ftatis/ied with the present — quite contented with our existing 
condition. Contrive — invent. Save with a view to the future — lay 
by or hoard for future use. To contrive, to labour e/c.— human 
progress depends on man's inventive power, his labour and 
the capital he creates out of his savings. Form a too favourable 
estimate of the past — think too highly of the happiness of the 
past ages. 

Paragraph 158. This tendency of men to magnify the 
happiness of the past, though natural, is as illusory as the 
mirage, seen in the Arabian desert. Every age exaggerates the 
happiness of the past age. The England of the 19th century 
will appear to the eyes of the 20th as having been an age of 
happiness and virtue. 

Are under a deception — labour under an illusion ; have a false 
belief. IKsZeads— deceives. That which misleads the traveller in 
ihe Arabian desert-— The reference is to the optical illusion called 
mirage often observed in desert regions. It is 

caused by the refraction of light passing through strata of air 
of different density due to unequal heating. ^ Thus in deserts 
where the surface is perfectly level, a plain assumes^ the 
appearance of a lake reflecting the shadows of objects within 
and around it. Caravan— u company of travellers or meroha^ 
journeying together for greater security through deserts 
regions, infested by robbers. Bare— bare of vegetation. In 
■advance— in front. In ihe rear — behind. Setnblance appearance. 
Pilgrims — travellers. A latte ».e., the apj^arwoe of a l^e. 
It has been pointed out in a previous note that the mirage often 
Assumes the appearance of a lake. Turn their ^ee-ie, baek^ 
wards* XBreeion— deception or false show. Baunt possess* 
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Qpt<k7U?e-*wealth. A similar illusion sema to haunt etc, — Nations 
sulfer from a himilar delusion as tht-y sloarly and fcriduilly 
adv^anoe from an igmorant and backward condition to wealth 
and civilisation. 


If we resolutely chase the mirage backward wo carefully 
study the history of the past that seems so alluriasr and aitrac* 
tive Irom a distance. Recede— retire; re rat backwards. 
Regions of fabulous antiquity^ -period of ancient le<?ends. We 
shall find it recede before us' etc — The happy age will be gradually 
moving backwards until it is lost in the dim period of the 
ancient legends. Macaulay means to say that in no age in the 
past« of which we have any accurate history, men can be said 
to have been happier than in the present. It is only in the 
dim legendary period of which no truthful history exists that 
men are believed to have been happier than now. It u now the 
/haifttan a/c —People now believe that the condition of England 
was very happy in the past. Qolden aye— properly an age of 
happiness and innocence that is believed to have existed at 
an early legendary age in the history of all races. Were 
destitute o/*— were deprived of ; had to go without. Would he 
intolerable -would be felt to be extremely inconvenient or 
painful. Footman’S, servant who attends the door and the 
table of^his master. Raise a rtof— cause a disturbance. 
When farmers and shopkeepers etc — The inmates of a 
modern workhouse would consider the loaves, which the 
farmers and shop-keepers of a preceding age had for their 
breakfast, as being too coarse for them. PestdenJtial — unhealthy. 
Pestilential lanes of our towns - insanitary slums of the modem 
towns. Ouiana — on the north-eist coast of South America. 
The olimate of this country is notoriously unhealiby and 
it is commonly known as the "Whiteman’s grave.” 

7n our turn — when our ohanoe comes, f.e., in an after age. 
Outstripped — surpassed ; excelled, viz., by our posterity. 
Be enved—ior having lived in a happy age. It may well be - 
it is probable. May think himself etc. — may consider the weekly 
wages of fifteen shillings as btiog too low. Macaulay's 
anticipation of the weekly wages of the peasants of the 2oth 
cenciiry has proved correct. Dr. Bjwley calculates the 
average wages of agricuharal Ubourers of Sogland und 
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Wales in 1906 at 148. 7d. The carpenter at Greenwich may receive 
ten ehiUings a day — Macdulay has sbe^n in paraf^aph 160 that 
the daily wages of a carpenter ranged from bait a crown to 
five and five pence in the 17th century. Sanitary police-^ 
administration and enforcement of tde laws of health. Jfedteal 
dwcorcrfc8— advance of the medical science. means. 

May be within the reach o/— will not be beyond the means of. 
Diligent — hard-working. Ihnfiy^hugaX. May bf wtihin the 
reach etc.— Every hard-working labourer of frugal habits will 
have the means of enjoying these comforts. 

Jtfbcfe- fashion. Increase of wealth — of the country. 
Have benefiled the few at the expense of the many — The advance, 
made by the country in wealth and science, has turned to the 
advantage of a few rich and powerful men who have used 
this advantage in exploiting the masses. The many — the com- 
mon people; the masses. Here Macaulay gives expression 
to the usual complaint made bj the spokesmen of the labour- 
ing classes of cis age. This was that the scientific and 
mechanical inventions of the 19t!i 3eDtury benefited only the 
few rich capitalists and that these capitalists employed their 
power in exploiting the poor labourers. Merry England—an 
expression that frequently occurs in old ballads aid poems 
to descrioe the happy condition of Hog^aud in the paet ages. 
Brotherly sympathy — mutual love. Grind the faces of oppress ; 
treat harshly The expression is a quotation from 
Isaiah, iii. 16— "What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, 
and grind the faces of the poor Splendour wealth ; magni- 
ficence. Macaulay here leftrs to the pjpular opinion that 
the gulf, which now separates the rich from the poor, did cot 
exist in the happy past and that the different seitions of 
society were then bound together by mutual love and good- 
will. He gives expression to this common opinion about the 
ideal condition of the past in the following lines of his poem 
Horatius ; — 

Then none was for a party ; 

Then all were for the state ; 

Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great ; 
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Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold ; 

The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 

Now Roman is to Roman 

» 

More hateful than a foe, 

And the Tributes beard the higrh 
And the Fathers grind the low.” 

— Stanzas xxxii and Kxxiii. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Paragraphs 1—39 

Q. 1 . What are the two rnatn catuee of the advance of eivUisediou 
in Macatday't opinion ^ How have they inpuenced the hittory of 
England i 

iin«. The two main caueea that have helped the advance of 
•eiviliealion are U) the groreth of edenttfic- knowledge and (2) the 
‘desire natural in man to improve hu condition. These two power* 
lul faotors have carried societies onwards in spite of faulty 
^vemment and natural calamities. It has often been found 
•that societies have grown rich and prosperous though seriously 
misgoverned and exposed to dreadful visitations, like fire, flood 
.and pestilence. 

The hittory of England bears out the hnifh of this view. It has 
■been one of continual progress in spite of wars, persecutions, 
gross misgovernment and widespread havoc, caused by 
natural calamities. In Macaulay’s opinion, the wealth of the 
country increased without any interruption during the preced- 
ing six hundred years. It was greater in the time of the 
Tudors than under the Plantagenets. It was greater under 
the Stuarts than under the Tudors. Notwithstanding the 
scandalous extravagance of Charles Il's government, two costly 
and unsuccessful wars, public bankruptej. the plague and 
■the fire, the national wealth of England was greater at the end 
of Charles Il's reign than at its commencement. This progress 
of civilisation in England having continued through many 
centuries became very rapid about the middle of the 1 8th 
century — and proceeded through the 19th with greater velocity. 

Q. 2. How does Macaulay seek to explain the rapid progress 
made by England since the 17dt century ? 

Ant. The rapid advance of the country was duo to two 
causes— one, physical and the other, moral 

The island position of the country saved her from the 
■destructive wars that ravaged Europe from one end to the 
ether. 

S. P.— 30. 
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The other cause lay in the Engrlish national character, viz,, 
an Engrlishman’s natural love of order and respect for law. 
Political revolutions occurred in all other parts of Europe, 
l^ut in Enfifland the government was never pulled down by 
violence. Public credit was held sacred and the administration 
of justice was pure. Thus England enjoyed an ample measure 
of civil and religious liberty even in the worst periods of her 
history. Under the fostering influence of peace and liberty, 
science gr#atly flourished. The discoveries of science, being 
applied to the arts of life, led to an unprecedented progress of 
the country. 

Q. 8. What does Macaulay say on the difference between the 
England of and the England of his times ? 

Ans. The England of 1683 was, in Macaulay's opinion^ a country 
very different from the England of his day, TJte face of the country 
was altogether altered. The change was so great that but for 
a few striking features of the natural landscape of the country, 
like Snowdon and the Windermere and some of the old 
castles and cathedrals, it would be difficult for one to recognise 
the country. Thousands of square miles that were corn lands 
and meadows dotted with villages and pleasant country seats 
in the 19th century, had been fens and wildernesses in the 17th. 
The famous manufacturing towns and seaports of the 19th 
century England, had been in the 17th century, mean villages 
with a few straggling huts. J.»ondon, the mighty capital of the 
19th century, had been in the 17th century, no larger than its 
suburb on the south bank of the Thames. Equally striking 
changes had occurred in the dress, the manners and the ways 
of life of the inhabitants of the country. 

Q. 4. What is Macaulay's estimate of the population of England 
in 1685 and how does he arrive at it ? 

Ans. Refer to A Full Analysis of tha Taxt (Pages xlv-xlvi). 

Q. 5. Was the increase of population since 1685 uniform over 
the whole country ? State whid yon know of the condition of the 
northern counties of England' in the 17th century and explain the 
ccmses that attracted population to them in subsequent times. 

Asm. Refer to A Full Analym of tht Taxt (Paragraphs 9- 10).- 
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Q. 6. What does Macaulay say about the state of the English 
finances in the reiqn of Charles II ^ 

Ans fJefer to A Full Analysis of tha Text 

(Paragraphs 11-15). 

Q. 7. Write a simt note on the hearth-money why was the 
tar so unpopular^ 

8. Give a ht ief account of the Enqlfih militia in the reign of 
Charles IL 

Ans, Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragrraphs lO-lSL 

9. Reproduce the substance of Macaulay's remarks on the 
beginnings of the English standing at my, 

Ans Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragrraphs 19-26K 

CJ. 10 Describe the English nat g of the time of Charles 11, 

Ans. Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragrraphs 27*3‘]). 

C^. 11 Why nas the nniij unuersally popular with English- 
men ^ 

Ans The na\i was popular with KogrUshmen of all 
political parties because it protected the shores of Engrland* 
agrainst foreigrn enemies Also it could not be employed like- 
the standingr army in crushing: the liberties of the Engrlish 
people. The last English standing arm> had fought in the* 
(3ivil Wai and its victories were remembered by one class of 
Englishmen with pain and humiliation Rut the vi(*toriea of 
the navy had been won over foreign foes and were remember- 
ed by all Englishmen with unmixed pride and joy. The 
House of Commons never hesitated to vote liberal grants for 
the navy even in their most ungenerous moods. 

Q. 12. ''But the liberaliiy of the nation had been made fruUlese 
by the dees of the government'' In what connection does this 
1 emarh occur ^ 

Ans, This remark occurs in connection with Maoaulay'e 
description of the wretched condition of the English navy 
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towards the close of Charles ITs reism. Macaulay means to 
«ay that the miserable condition of the Elnsrliah fleet was not 
due in any way to want of supplies or the nitrsardliness of 
the nation. The wretched condition was due entirely to 
corruption and maladministration. In 1677 the Commons had 
voted £ 600,000 for buildinsr thirty now men-of-war but this 
liberality was to little purpose. The administration was 
•extremely corrupt and inefficient. Pepys reported in 1684 that 
of the vessels recently built some were unfit to go to sea and 
others were so rotten that^they would ero down at their moor- 
infirs unless speedily repaired. 

Q. 13. ''There were gentlemen and there were seamen in the 
noxv of Charles the Second. But the seamen were not gentlemen, 
and the gentlemen were not seamen.” Expand this remark. 

Or, 

Describe the two classes of English naval officers of the time of 
Charles 11. 


Ans. This pithy remark describes the two classes of 
Engrlish naval officers in the reifirn of Charles II. Some of 
these officers were younfir men belonsring to noble families or 
licentious courtiers who had been placed in command of 
vessels, by reason of their influence with the Kingr and his 
mistresses. These men had never been on sea. They were 
•quite iflrnorant of seamanship and navi^ration. They proved 
not only incompetent officers by reason of their ignorance 
but some of them were incapable of ever Inaking good 
officers on account of their moral and intellectual defects. 
These men never cared to perform their duties either towards 
the nation or towards their subordinates— their only care 
'being to make money by escorting bullion ships and spend 
it on their pleasures. They were ‘the geatlemen captains' ; 
but they were not seamen. 

Mingled with these were to be found a number of officers 
of an entirely different character. These were skilful sailors 
who had by their merits raised themselves to rank and dis> 
tinotion from the humblest situations. They were popular 
witii the crew. In great naval fights they upheld the honour 
<^tb0 flag. Bat tiiough capable naval offioers, these men 
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were without refinement and education. Their professional 
knowledg^e was more practical than scientific ; and their 
languagre was made up of oaths iind nautical phrases. Thougrb 
possessed of good nature, their manners were rough and 
their deportment uncouth. They were fine seamen ; but they 
had not the polished and refined manners of ^gentlemen\ 

Indeed among the English naval otticers of those times^ 
the seamen were not ‘gentlemen’ and the gentlemen’ were not 
seamen. 

Q. 14 State what you hnow of the English ordnance offfie ITtlh 
century, 

Ann. Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text (Ptiragraph B4’)- 

Q. 15. What does Macaulay say on the remuneration of th& 
public officers of Charles IVs times ^ 

Ans, Refer to the Text. 

Q. 16. ^^Charles was, as usual, niggardly in the wrong place 
anti munificent in the wrong placed Justify the truth of the remark. 

Ans. Charles II retrenched expenditure on the different 
branches of administration, ilut be bestowed wealth lavishly 
on his favourites and ministers and most on his mistresses. 

Very few of the naval and military officers received 
pensions. The costs of the construction of the Chelsea 
Hospital were partly met by deductions from the pay of the^ 
sailors — the government contributing only a small fraction of 
the costs of its construotion and upkeep. The expenses of 
the civil administration cost the government a comparatively 
small amount. The magistrates and other executive officers 
did their work without any remuneration. The higher judicial 
officers were supported by fees. The diplomatic service^ 
was managed in the most economical manner. The only 
English ambassador resided at Constantinople. He was 
partly paid by the Turkey Company . In the other European 
countries, England was represented only by envoys. 

A more liberal expenditure on these departments of public 
administration would have borne useful fruit. Yet the most 
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rigorous economy was practised so far as these were con- 
cerned. But the money, thus saved, was not spent to any good 
purpose ; it was spent on the lavish remuneration of the 
ministers and the King's favourites. Their salaries and 
pensions were nothing short of enormous when compared 
with the incomes of the peers and the professional men. 
The sums, thus lavishly spent on the officials, could be said 
to be simply wasted, because in spite of such liberal salaries 
•they were given to gross corruption. 

Q. 17. Sow does Macaulay account for the violence with which 
ihe politicians of Charleys day struggled for power ? 

Ans, High offices in the state were, in Charles's time, the 
surest roads to wealth. A statesman, who was at the head 
•of any branch of administration, could, in a short lime and 
without creating any scandal, accumulate wealth sufficient 
to support a dukedom. This was, in Macaulay’s opinion, the 
true reason why the politicians of those days struggled 
tor power with such violence and clung to their offices so 
tenaciously in spite of dangers and humiliations. 

Q. 18. Explain with context the following : — 

*(1) While every part of the Continent,, a trophy (Paragraph 2). 

(2) The capital itself would of the Thames (Paragraph 2). 

(3) PKysical and moral region (Paragraph 9). 

^4) No traveller ventured making his will (Paragraph 9). 

<6) A farmer of taxes most rapacious (Paragraph 12). 

(6) Bastions and ravelins or Spinola. (Paragraph 15). 

(7) In our island and a calling (Paragraph 16). 

(8) Smaller proprietors a Synteleia (Paragraph 16). 

(9) The result of a contest.., Marshals of France (Paragraph 18). 

<10) There was scarce Parliamentary soldiers (Paragraph 18). 

(1® A third could never. .....their horses there. (Paragraph 18). 

<12) As there were then and the Strand. (Paragraph 21). 

(18) The commm law Mutiny Bill (Paragraph 26). 

(14) By at least half the nation all parties (Paragraph 27). 

<16) Bui it existed only on paper (Paragraph 28). 
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<16) The discipline of the navy was of a piece 

throughout (Paragraph HI). 

<(17) It was idle to expect. ..and Hampton Court (Paragraph HI). 

(18) It was well if the loss of ship and crew were 

not the consequence (Paragraph HI). 

(19) It was by such resolute... and perilous years (Paragraph 32). 

(20) Such were the chiefs ..Commodore Trunnion (Paragraph 32). 

‘21) The sumptuous palace boundless wealth (Paragraph 39). 


Q. 19. Unfold the allusions in the following 

(1) During a hundred an instfrrection (Paragraph 2). 

(2) Such as eren Eichehen, whom the preceding generation 

had regarded as a worker of 2 wodigies (Paragraph 15). 

(3) Men who had f ravelled... from the gaics of Vieyina 

(Paragraph 18). 


(4) The costly^ useless^ and pestilential dwelt 

around it (Paragraph 19). 

(5) That great and renowned army...Candahar (Paragraph 20). 

(0 The first, delinerance of (he Netherlands (Paragraph 22). 


(7) In the great civilised nations. ..as by land 
K8) At Flodden the right.. .Admiral of France 

(9) Baleigh, highly Castile on the ocean 

(10) Great fleets had Rupert and Monk 


(Paragraph 29). 
(Paragraph 29). 
(Paragraph 29). 
(Paragraph 29). 


Q. 20. Write short notes on the following : 

The mniaqeeeU , . Lof>g Parliament : cMl and religious freedom i 
Snowdon, Windermere: Norman minster Wars of the Roses ; 
Lancaster herald ; political arithmetician ; parooh^ ' 

mosstroopers ; direct imposts ; domiciliary oistts ;jie ^ 

and the tenths which had not yet been surrendered to the M , 
nrimi nurse ■ Fifth Monarchy men ; grenadier dragoms ; household 
ZZ^Mo^Lli; regiment of 
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HaU : trainbands of the City , Mutiny Bill : Sallee rotter ; foremast 
man ; gala at VereaiUes ; Castilian harqu^usses : Greenwich Hospital ; 
Chelsea Hospital , head boroughs ; petty constables ; Turkey Com- 
pany ; the Treasury was in commission ; Groom of the stole : Lords 
of the Bedchamber ; the noblemen who held the white staff and 
the great seal : Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Paragraphs 40—60 

1. State what you know of the condition of agriculture in 
England in the 17 fh century. 

Ans. England had not become a great manufacturing 
country in the 17th century. Agriculture constituted then the 
main industry of the country ; yet %i was tn a lude and imperfect 
conddton. The arable and pasture lands did not then amount to half 
the area of the kingdom — the remainder consisting of forest, fen 
and moor. Tt appears from the books and maps of the ITth 
century that the roads which now pass through an endless 
succession of cornfields, orchards and pasture lands then ran 
through interminable heaths and swamps. Wild birds and 
beasts that have since become rare or extinct then abounded' 
all over the country. 

The Statute Book furnishes, in Macaulay's opinion, a con- 
vincing proof of the progress of agriculture in the country 
since the 17th century. He says that more than 400 Enclosure 
Acts were passed since George 11 came to the throne. He 
thinks it quite probable that a quarter of the country must* 
have been reclaimed from wilderness into gardens from the 
17th century till his time. 

Not only was the land under cultivation limited in area but even* 
the system of agriculture was not skilful. The average crop of 
wheat, rye and other grains in Macaulay's days exceeded 
thirty million quarters ; but it amounted to only ten million 
quarters towards the end of the 17tb century. The wheat crop* 
alone which in Macaulay's days amounted to a*: least twelve 
million quarters was not more than two million in the 17th 
Century. 
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The principle of rotation of crops was not thoroughly understood. 
Thouffh some new vegetables, like the turnip, had been intro- 
duced, still it had not yet become the practice to grow them 
for feeding cattle in winter. Aceordinglt cattle were slaugh- 
tered in large numbers at the beginning of cold weather ; and 
people had to depend entirely on salted meat during winter. 

The sheep and the ox were of much smaller size than now. 
The English horses wore held in poor esteem and fetched very 
low prices. Their average value did not amount to more than* 
fifty shillings each. The need of improving the English breed 
was keenly felt. A number of barbs were imported for the 
purpose. But the breed of the modern English dray or race 
horse had not yet come into existence. 

2 Estimate after Macaulay the mneral resources of England^ 
in the 1/th century, 

Ans. Refur to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 4B-47). 

Q. 3. Sketch the character of the English country gentlemen of 
the nth century and compare them with their descendants of the 
modem times, 

Ans. Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 50-52). 

4. Give a brief account of the political and religious views 
of the country gentle^nen of Charles JFs time 

Ans. The ignorant and untravelled country gentlemen of 
Charles's time were staunch Tories in politics. Though they were 
firm supporters of the principle of hereditary monarchy, yet they^ 
Utterly hated the King's ministers and the corruption that prevailed 
in the court. They grumbled against the King because he 
squandered the revenues of the country on worthless favouri- 
tes. Their hearts were filled with resentment because the 
King meekly submitted to French dictation. But though they 
bitterly complained of the King's ways, yet they rallied round 
him when the throne was really in danger. It was^ when tho 
pampered favouiites deserted the King ^<hat the ciscontented 
country gentlemen ranged themselves on his side and enabled* 
him to gain a crushing victory over the ©pposition. 
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Jn religion^ they were atamich supporters of the Church of England, 
Their loyalty to this institution waa even greater than their love of 
hereditary monarchy. They bore a bitter hatred against Papists, 
Dissenters and everybody, who did not profess their form of 
faith. ^ Their love of this Church was simply a matter of 
tradition and habit. It was not based on deep study or medi- 
tation. Nor could they be said as a class to strictly follow the 
code of morality that Christianity enjoins on all sects. But 
lor all this they were ready to fight to death for the sake of 
this church and to relentlessly persecute men who differed 
from its principles. 

Q. 5 Summarise Macaulay's reflections on the social position 
and character of the rural clergy of the 17th century, 

Ans, Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 57— r)9). 

Q. 6. Estimate the influence of the Reformation on the social 
position of the clergyman, 

Ans, Refer to A Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragrapli 55). 

Q. 7. State what you know of the English clergymen of the 
universities and the capital in the 17th century. Name a few of 
them, 

Ans, The priests of the Anglican Church, who officiated at 
the Universities or in the capital, belonged * to a class greatly 
superior to the rural clergy in culture and social position. 
They were men of great talents and learning: and were to be 
found only where the means of acquiring knowledge were 
available and the opportunities of vigorous intellectual 
exercise existed. They were men, gifted with great eloquence. 
They possessed a thorough knowledge of literature and science 
to be able to defend their Church against the criticism of 
heretics and unbelievers. Some of them were distinguished 
theologians, some profound Biblical critics, some talented 
logicians. Some again had cultivated rhetoric so thoroughly 
that their discourses are still admired as models of style. Of 
the twelve distinguished clergymen who adorned the principal 
pulpits of London in Charles ITs reign, ten rose to be Bishops 
and four Archbishops. 
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An^n^st others, the following may be named as some 
of the distinguished clergymen of the age— 

Cudworth and Henry More at Cam bridge, South and 
Pocooke at Oxford, and Sherlock, Tillotson, Jeremy Collier, 
Jiurnet, Stillingfleet Sprat, in London 

Q. S. Distinguish between the two classes of English clergymen 
of the time of Charles IL Estimate the political influence of the 
rural clergy. 

Ans. The priests of the Anglican Church of the time of 
Oharles II could be divided into two classes widely differing 
from each other in their culture, ways and social positions. 
These two classes were (1) the city clergy, and (2) the rural 
-clergy, 

(1) The city clergy They included men of talents and 
wide study ; they could defend the principles of their religion 
against the attacks of sceptics and champions of Catholicism. 
Some of them were gifted with such political sagacity that the 
greatest statesmen of the day, liKe Halifax, loved to discuss 
with them momentous political questions. Others were such 
excellent masters of style as to have taugbt Dryden how to 
write. These men favoured the constitutional principles of 
government. They lived on friendly terms with the Dissenters. 
They were prepared to grant toleration to all Protestant sects 
and even to allow alterations in the Liturgy to satisfy the 
<3onscientious scruples of honest Nonconformists. 

(2) The country clergy {rural clergy) The rural clergy, 
on the other hand, were scattered over the whole country. 
They looked after the spiritual needs of the rural 
population. In wealth and culture, they were Dot much 
above the small farmers and the upper class of domestic 
’Servants. They had no hope of rising to the higher honours 
of the church, yet the professional spirit was very strong in 
them. Thay were men of very narrow views on religion and govern^ 
menu In politics they believed in the absurd theory of the divine 
right of kings and the duty of passive obedience. In religion 
they were opposed to all measures of toleration towards the Dissenters, 
They were fierce Tories and exercised all the influence they 
possessed on the Tory side. 
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These men were poor and ifirnorant and occupied a low^ 
social position. Yet they exercised a very powerful influence 
on the politics of the country. Their influence in this direction 
may well be judflred by that of the Catholic priests in the 
backward paits of Ireland. This was because the pulpit of 
the I7th century served the purpose of the periodical press 
and the newspapers of modern times. They greatly influenced 
the rural population by their harangues from the pulpits. The 
Tory reaction that followed the dissolution of the Oxford 
Parliament was to a large extent due to the influence of the 
rural clergy. 

Q. 9. Give a brief account of the domestic chaplatns of the 17th 
century. 

Ans. Refer to the Text. 

< j. 10. Who were the yeomen ^ What does Macaulay say about 
their character and their religious and political views ? 

Ans The yeomen were petty proprietors of land. They 
owned the lands which tliey cultivated with their own hands. 
They enjoyed a modest competence with incomes of from £ 60' 
to £ 70 a year and occupied a position in society below the 
ranks of gentlemen. 

In the time of Charles II there were about one hundred and> 
sixty thousand of such petty landed proprietors in England. 
Thus the yeomen with their families constituted more than 
one-seventh of the total population of the country. 

The yeomen were a brave and true-hearted race. They 
counteracted to some extent the Torj^ influence of the country 
gentlemen and the rural clergy. They had. from the time of 
the Reformation, leaned towards Puritanism in religion. They 
had taken the side of Parliament during the Civil War.. 
After the Restoration they continued to attend the Presbyterian 
and Iqdependent chapels. In politics they were staunch Whigs^ 
and were the bitter opponents of Popery and arbitrary royal 
power. 

Q. 11. Erpiain with contest the following : — 

(1) The fox, whose life a mere nuisance (Paragraph 40).. 

(2) This iUusiraHon would of our time (Paragraph 40)- 
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K3) At a much ItUer period sands of At abia (Paragrapli 44). 

(4) They would not readily from Barbary (Paragraph 44)* 

’(6) In 1685 the tin of the island (Paragraph 45). 

(6) In the parks and alluring form (Paragrrapli 50). 

(7) He troubled himself. hut deformity (Paragrrapli 50). 

*(8) The coarse jollity under the table (Paragrraph 50). 

(9) He adhered to them fed with flattery (Paragrraph 61). 

{10) They stitched and spun venison pasty (Paragrapfl 51). 

(11) His family pride ..a Talbot or a Howard (Paragrraph 52). 

(12) He knew the genealogies aldermen (Paragrraph 52). 

{13) Whitehall was filled mankind (Paragraph 53). 

(14) It was precisely when in a body (Paragrraph 53). 

(15) But the experience habitually disobey (Paragrraph 53). 

(16) The main support than at present (Paragrraph 54). 

(17) Down the middle the priesthood (Paragraph 55). 

{l8) The princely splendour were no more (Paragraph 55). 

(19) The spiritual character disquali ^cation (Paragraph 55). 

(20) The stale kept by Parker Wolsey (Paragraph 55). 

(21) The coarse and ignorant with economy (Paragraph 55). 

(22) He might fill himself been excluded (Paragraph 55). 

{23) He often found it... generation of scoffers (Paragraph 56). 

{24) Even so late as the time the steward (Paragraph 5(0. 

(25) Hordidhis utmost in execution (Paragraph 57). 

{26) It was a white day meat and ale (Paragraph 67). 

{27) Even a keen and strong a situation (Paragraph 57). 

(28) Prideaux was in the close of Salisbury (Paragraph 68). 

(29) Men able to encounter Hobbes... controversy (Paragraph 58). 
{30) Men with whom Halifax. ..learned to write (Paragraph 58). 


(31) He woe indeed scarlet hoods (Paragraph 59). 

132) Having long been engaged sharper edge (Paragraph 69). 

(33) A Cardinal Saint Francis (Paragraph 69). 


<34) In the ITth century the pulpit now is (Paragraph 59). 
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Q. 12. Unfold the allusions in the following 

(1) A third had defended with a petard (Paragraph 52). 

(2) Being himself generally.. Jheir best friends, (Paragraph 53). 

(3) There was no longer powerful Earl (Paragraph 55). 

(4) His palaces which Hampton Court (Paragraph 55). 

Q. 18. Write short notes on the following : — 

diver Saint John; Salishm^ Plain ; rotation of crops \ N orth- 
umberland Household Book; Martinmas beef: a passion for the 
amusements of the turf ; scorbutic and pulmonary complaints . 
chairmen of quarter sessions ; Commissions of Peace and Lieu- 
tenancy ; Mittimus ; their old stories of Goring and Lunsford : N^ell 
Gwynn; Madam Carwell: Master of the Rolls ; near kinsmen of the 
throne ; Scroops ; Nevilles : Bourchiers ; Staffords and Poles : he was 
in orders: William Cecil; Nicholas Bacon; Roger Ascham . 
Thomas Smith : Walter Mildmay ; Francis Walsingham ; a young 
Levite : the most patient of butts and listeners ; Cassock ; glebe ; 
adi^owson of his living ; biblical criticism ; tithe sheaves and tithe 
pigs ; indefeasible hereditary right ; College of Cardinals ; Lord's 
anointed ; Exclusionists ; Rye House Plot ; proscription of the Whig 
leaders. 


Paragraphs 61—75 

(j. 1. What does Macaulay say of the comparative position of 
the provincial towns of the 17th century and of his own times?' 
What does he say about their importance ? What was the relative 
position of London with reference to other towns ? 

Ans. Refer to the Full Analysis of tha Text. 

Q. 2. Reproduce the substance of Macaulays description of 
Bristol and Norwich, 

Ans. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 63-64). 

Q. 3. Give a brief account of the growth and development of 
the great English manufaeturing towns from the 17th to the 19th 
century. 

Ans. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 68-72> 
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y. 4, Gompare the Liverpool of the 19th century with that of 
the time of Charles LL 

Ane, In the reign of Charles II Liverpool was known to 
be a rising town that maintained a profitable intercourse with 
Ireland and with the sugar colonies. The customs had great- 
ly increased during sixteen years and amounted to fifteen 
thousand pounds annually, then believed to be an enormous 
sum. The population hardlv exceeded four thousand and the 
shipping was about fourteen hundred tons. The number of 
sailors belonging to the port did not exceed two hundred. 

In the null i*;entiiry Liverpool contained about three 
hundred thousands and the shipping registered at the port 
amounted to between four and five hundred thousand tons. 
The customs annually paid in the port amounted to more than 
thrice the revenues of Lngland in 1085. The receipts of the 
Post ()ffh*o in the town in the VJth century exceeded the 
postage of the whole kingdom in the reign of Charles II. The 
endless docks and ciuays of the town were uneciiial to the 
volume of business in the port In the last century and a rival 
city was last growing on the opposite shore. 

Q. 5. Describe briefly the condition of the English waterings 
places and health resorts in the I7fh century, 

Ans, Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 7: >-75). 

i),, <). Explain with context the following : — 

( 1) Castles which had in the old time repelled the Nevilles 

or Be Veres GromuwU (Paragraph 65) 

(2) In the language Severn (Paragraph eo)- 

(3) Whitneg had not seem magical (Paragraph (>8)' 

(4) They had indeed Canterbury Tales (Paragrapli 70)' 

(5) In dUttsion to their Birminghams (Paragrapli 71) 

(6) Of Birmingham guns nobody had yet heard (Paragraph 71) 

(7) This supply of literatwe to the demand (Paragraph 71) 

(8) The springs of that the Romans (Paragraph 75) 

(9) That beauHfdl eiiy be<ntn to exist (Paragraph 76) 

(10) Readers who take ancestors looked (Paragraph 7S^, 
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( 4 , 7. Explain ike allusions in the following : — 

(1) A fine collection of gem of Oxford (Paragrraph 64). 

(2) Gloucester renowned,. Jo Charles the First (Paragraph 66). 

Q. 8. Write short notes on the following : — 

Antilles ; Transatlantic possession of the crown ; Sir Thomas 
Brotvne ; Fellows of the Royal Society ; Italian masters : Twelfth 
Night : opened the Kings commission twice a year ; queen of the 
cider land: court of the marches of Wales; Hallamshire; couH 
leet ; magnificent editions of Basherville : Tndiaman : mom> dances : 
Saint Charles the Martyr: rag shops and pot houses of Ratcliff e 
Highway : Small heer. 


Paragraphs 76—99 

Q. 1. Compare the population and trade of London of the 
17th century with those of the 19th. 

Ans. Refer to the Full Analysis of tha Text. 

(Paragraph 76) 

Q. Give an account of the City of London in 168^), 

Ans. Refer to the Fdll Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 7S— 83). 

Q. 3. What does Macaulay say about the political influence of 
ihe City of London in the 17th century ? 

Ans. The City of London was then the most powerful 
>ia the kingdom. From 1640 to 1685, it exercised a paramount 
influence on the politics of the country. Theinfluenceofthe 
City of London on English politics in the 17th csntury was almost 
as great as the influence of Paris on the politics of France in the 
19th century. The City excelled all other parts of the kingdom 
not merely in intelligence but possessed such pecuniary and 
military resources that no gOTernment oould afford to ignore. 
A government, enjoying the confidence of the City, oould, in 
the course of a single day, receive such financial assistance 
that it would have been unable to raise in a month from the 
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Test of the country. The military resources of the City were 
also not to be despised. The power, exercised by Lord 
Lieutenants in other parts of the oountry, was, in London, 
entrusted to a body of eminent citizens. They had, under 
their orders, twelve regiments of foot and two of horse. Thus 
a town which had under its command a body of trainbands 
twenty thousand stronpr could not but be reg^arded as vjjry 
powerful in a country that possessed few regular troops. It 
is a matter of rommoit knowlrdtif that hut for the hostilitff of the 
Vitij^ Charles 1 could uot have hetn defeated. Also the restoration 
of Charles II tt ould not hare been jtossihle trithout the help of the 
d'iiy. 

It was for this reason that some of the powerful statesmen 
of the day preferred to dwell in the City when engaged in 
bitter opposition to the court. Shaftesbury lived in Aldersgate 
Street and Buckingham at Dowgato. 

4. Give some account of the fashit^vahle tfuarters of London 
in the nth centunf. 

Ans. liefer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 84 — Ul). 

b. Sketch Maeanlaifs description o/ the streets of London 
of the 17th centurif. 

Ans. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(1 Paragraphs 90 — 98). 

<1. What fvas the Whitefriars and o'hat do yon know of 
fts condition in the 1 7th century f 

Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraph tl4). 

<4. 7. Sketch the description of the court of the Enijlish Kings 
in the 17th cenfurg and indicate the change that it underwent in 
subsequent times. 

Ans. Refer to the Fall Analysis of the Text 

(I’eragrapba 9.1—97). 

8. State irhat ijou kiioir of the London coffee houses of the 
17th century. 

Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 98—100). 


S. P.— 31. 
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I). ExiHain trith contert ihe followiaft : — 

(1) The toini did not Kent and Siirret/ (Paragraph 77). 

(2) Islinffton was almost monster London (Paragraph 77), 

(15) In a single navigation of the river (Paragraph 77). 

(4) The noblest of Protestant temples,., of St. Paul (I^aragraph 7Sh 

(7)) The Gitg is no longer for his home (Paragraph 79). 

(()) Lombard Street and to expend (Paragraph 79). 

(7) Ijondon mas to the Londoner.. .fifteenth niurg (Paragraph 79'. 

(5) That City being then... polities of France (Paragraph 82). 
(9) A Lincoln's Inn mumper was a proverb (Paragraph SS). 

(10) At another time and balls (l*aragraph S9). 

(11) The mild and timid took it d*aragraph 90). 

(12) If he was a mete Montague House (I Paragraph 90). 

(19) The walk common people (Paragraph 91), 

•^14) The Mans and Titgre Tin...name of Mohawk (Paragraph 92) 

(15) Those who now see one night in three (Paragraph 0;»). 

(16) In spite of these left undefended (Paragraph 99) 

(1 7) There were fools in those. . . alphahetiral writing ( I ’aragraph 1 )9)) . 

(18) Such relics of the barbarism... Isaac Xewton (Paragraph 94). 

(19) The Revolution classes of society (I'aragraph 1)5). 

(20) It was hg degrees by his advisers (Paragraph 95). 

(21) Ev(ry ambitious of his prince (Paragraph 95) 

(22) This proved a far had practised (Paragraph 98). 

(29) Yet every rank... own headquarters ([Paragraph 99^. 

(24) The conversation u as mirth of theatres (Paragraph 99 ). 

(25) Tobacco in any other abomination (Paragraph 99). 

(26) Thai celebrated house. ..hooted from the stage (Paragraph 99). 

(27) There were Puritan... through their noses (Paragraph 90). 

(28) P 02 )ish coffee houses shoot ihe king (Paragraph 99). 

Q. 13. Explain ihe aUmions in the following : — 

(1) The old charter had remodelled (Paragraph 81) 

(2) It teas 7iot forgotten that signal part (Paragraph 82). 
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(3) La Hogue and Blenheim ([^aragrapli 93). 

(4) About his flight of Scotland (Paragraph 96). 

(5) Whether John Sohiesk]/ really at Paris (Paragraph 97), 

(6) Was the Duke of York Srofland ^ (Paragraph J>7). 

14. Write slmt notes on the following — 

Forest of masts and yard arms wl/Ht covered the river from the 
Bridge to the Tower : immense line of warehouses and artificial 
lakes which now spreads from the Tower to Blackwell : md inferior 
in magnificence and solidity to the noblest works of ike Cwsars , 
guests of rank and fashion form beyond Temple Bar; halls of the 
great companies : Dunkirk House : Royal Oaks ; Michaelmas to Lady 
Day; boasted inventions of Atchimede^ , Carmelite Friars : coronets 
and garters; tellerships of the Exchequer acquiring the dominion of 
a Cornish borough , austere repuhlicun of the school of Marvel . 
Cavalier: Turkey nterchanl. fourth Estate of the realm; WilVs ; 
poetical justice . unities of place and time * Earls in stars and 
garters: Garraways , election and reprobation. 

Paragraphs 100—114 

1 . Mlmt dor.s MacaHloq suq alumt the diffcrvuce ttmf 
separated the 'Londoners from the rf^tw Enghshmen of the 
17 fh cent ary How d(ws he arcoaat for tins diff'erenre. r 

Jns. Befpi* to tlic Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 100-101). 

il. 2. What teas the chief ofcaus of coawiaaication in Kay- 
land in the l^th ceaianj f 

Ans. Ill the ITtli century highways constituted the only 
means of communication in Knglaiid. It was only by 
that travellers and goods could pass from place to place. The 
principle of steam-engine, that has introduced a revolution in 
the means of locomotion, was not quite unknown in Charles II s 
reign. The Marquess of Worcester had observed the expansive 
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power of steam and eoustriicted a rude sort of en<j;iue. Jjui ho 
was known to be a Papist. So no importance was attacheil 
to his invention. The only railways that existed in those times 
were of timber and extendi from the mouths of the Northum- 
brian coal pits to the banks of the There was then very 

little of inland communication by water. Not a single naviira- 
ble canal was in existence. 

<i. 3. Hriefly desfrilw (he high trays of Kaglawl itt Iht 
iitnr of (.haHpfi IL What e.rpIattatio)t does Macaulay offer of 
their miserable (oitdifio)t and hy trhat men as trerr they im~ 
proved ? 

A as. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Parasiiraphs 103-10-1). 

Q. 4. What do you haotr of the laeaas for the inlattd 
transport of goods and of the eoareyaaecs by trhich ate a 
trai'clled daring the reign of dtarlrs II • 

Hefer to fh(» Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs lOo-lOT'. 

(J. 3. Describe the stage-coaches of the time of Charles II, 
What objections were raised against the itttrodtiefion of llying 
roaches ‘f 

Ans^ Uofer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs lOS-110). 

Q. 0. State trhat yon haotr o/’ the high tray men of the 
17th century, 

A ns. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs lll-lliO. 

Ci. 7. Sheteli Maeanlaifs description of the English inn^^ 
of the time of Charles IL How does he aecottuf for the fad 
that the improvement of these inns has not kept pace with the 
progress of the country in other directions 

Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paragraphs 113-114). 

(I, H. Explain with context the following 

(1) A eoehney in a rural,., of Hottentots (Paragraph 100). 

(2) Money droppers sore.,, had ever seen (Paragraph 100). 
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Gi) Of all iurrHiiaus ottr spcrtvs (Parajrraph 101). 

(4) Thoreshtf whu iras\.Jkscrl of Snhar'^f (Paragraph lOIi). 

(,■)) inijth^l aui! absHnL.jrhivh is nctr (I^aragrap^ 104). 
(<>) ]Ve all riba It . . . tlismjrfvahlc itccvssifij (Paragrai)h 1 07 

(7) A)kI os tfsoo! it iva< an in nova! ion (Piira 2 :rapli 100). 

(5) Thai Iho Thames, ..thtrji lo (hvrtsntfl (Paragraph 100). 

(0) Imij in stale nith ..ant! mates (Paragrai)h ll-\ 

(10) In these anrt doles.,, mi.rlare of fable (1‘aragraph IPJ). 

1 1) O/tr first f/nat poet.,, in Soathtrarh (Paragraph lllO. 

(12) Xever teas an in his inn (I^iragraph IPJ). 

!i:>) Johnson dielared... foam! at an inn (Paragraph ll.‘>). 

0. Explain Ihe alhtsions in the folloa ittff : — 

(1) The imtnen'-'C treneh.,. Mediterranean (Paragraph 102». 

(2) Vanhraijh in np to London iParagraph 107). 

^ ;0 Wero often eompetled„Mnd Falslaff (Paragraph 1 iD. 
U) Xerri / s* maeh resembling, ..to (iibbel (Paragraph 111 ). 
(.“)) The trareller.., Jralton has dt seribed (Paragraph 118). 

Q. 10. ]rril( short notes on’— 

The Mar (pa ss of Worcester \ the great Sorltt I toad ] breah 
I in avg ; Prinft (itortje o/ I ten mark ; Sea eoab 


Paragraphs 115 — 139 

(i. 1. Deseribf the postal system of the time of Charles U. 

Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text. 

(Paragi’aplis 11.>-1 IS). 


<> •> Whttfilo yoiibioir oftl/rrotuiilioiiofnempapcry 

nfthpe'mlof Charles I I's reign f dhr n brief aeconnt of the 
ta a^slctters of the aye, 

.1,,.. IMor .» the Full An.l,« ol 
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Q. 3. What does Maeaulay say on the fomlHion of 
female edneation in the reign of Charles II ^ Horn does /o 
aecount fat' the ignorance of women in that age ^ 

Jns. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(l^arajxraphs 123-124). 

(J. J. (rite an nffonnt of the littranj attain tnenis af 
gentlemen in the reign of Charter II. 

An^. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(Paraj^raphs 12.V127). 

(J. j. Reptodtae the snhsfance of Macanlaifs ronarls on 
the titeraiurc and cnltnre of France tn the I7th century. Tran 
the hilluence of the former on the Fnqtish literature of Un 
Restoration age. 

Ans. France wa^ at the height of her glory in the Restora- 
tion age. She was not merely the l(‘ading military power in 
Europe but exercised a paramount influence on the manner--, 
fashions and literature of Europe. France thus combined in 
herself the political influence of ancient Rome with the cultur.d 
influence ot ancient Greece. French was fa^t replacing Latin 
as the bnguage of international di))lomacy and of fashionable 
society all over Europe. The best European literature of the 
day belonged to France and the fame of the great French 
authors of the age filled all Europe. In several of the European 
courts, princes and nobles used French more elegantly and 
correctly than their mother tongue. Xo such servility was 
praettsed in England Still in English fasliionable society, it 
was considered a proof of one \s culture to introduce scraps <>1 
French in one's conversation. 

Under the influence of French, new principles of criticism 
and models of style found their way into English literature. 
The literary tricks of Donue and Cowley disappeared from 
English poetry. English prose under the influence of French 
became less stately and involved and became better fitted for 
controversy and narrative. Great English writers showed a 
preference for French to English words and the rhymed tragedy 
made its short-lived appearance in English literature. 
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Q, (i. Write a short note on the ionnoraJity of English 
literature of the IJpstorntion per mi ITotr ihcs Mneantay 
nrrofuit for it '^ 

J//.S*. Refer to tli<‘ Full Analysis of th« Text 

(Piiragrai>h.s 

<i. 7. Erplain the i radons that left to the nppearanoeof 
'>neh a to rye ntnnher of it ramus during the Restoration period. 


A ns. The reason to be found in the fact that the dramas 
were the nio-<t lucrative branch of polite literatiin* during the 
Restoration. The sale of books was then so small that authors 
of the greatest fame could not expect more than a miserable 
sum for the copyright of their best works. Drydon, For example, 
did not get more than Vi 2’)0 for his volume of I’ables, though it 
contained some of his best piec*es. I>y writing lor the theatre 
it was possible for authors to earn much larger sums with 
much less trouble. Southern made* 1 700 by one play. Otway 
was raised to affluence for the time being by the su(»i*es.s of his 
I)o 7 h (arlos. It was, therefore, no wonder that authors, who 
depended for their subsistence on their pens, composed dramas 
whether they had any natural gift for the juirpose or iiot. i his 
f'xplains why Drydon with all his talents as a satirist and a 
lyric i»oet devoted ’-onie of the best years of his life to the 
C/OJiiposition of dramas. Dryden did this for money though 
nature had denied him the dramatic faculty. 


<i. N. What do 7 jon know of the system oftiUrary patronage 
that prerniled towards the rhsc of the 1 4 th erntnry f estimate 
its itffluener on the literature of the uye. 


Avs. 


to the Full Analysis of th« Taxi 

(Parasjraph 13o). 


(i. !». miatdoi’s Mmnihij mii of the iMirhj-'ipn-il of (he 
litrrarif men during the reign of (horlen IIY 

A,:,. B.'t.rt»th..FaHAnd,«<>(th.T«l 


(A. 10. Kjylain (he mimes (hat ted to the prerateiiee of 
the seientifie sgdrit in the Jtesforation age. 

An... 1W»l.thoFallAn.Iy.i5rftheTrt^^^^^l^ 
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Ci. 11. (fire an arfouat of sowc of the useful rcsallif 
fwhieved hy the stwhj of experimental saenve in the reign of 
dharles TL Xanie some of the famoas seteufists of the age. • 

The study of science led to reforms in agriculture 
and hortieultiire. New instruments ol agriculture were 
invented, new vegetjibles introduced, and improvements weri' 
made in the system of planting trees, Xew experiments were 
made in horticulture and the art of growing the delicate fruits 
of wanner countries in lOngland was introduced. Great 
advance was made in the science of medicine. It was freed 
from the bondage of tradition and was placed on an expm- 
inental basis. The new medical knowledge was profitably 
utilised in rebuilding London after the Great Fire. The new 
city was built on more sanitary principles, and great care was 
paid to better ventilation and draiiiag(*. The principles ol 
town-construction, laid down by the Royal Society, though far 
from perfect, at least put an end to the ravages of the plague 
in England It was during this period that Sir William Petty 
founded the science of political aritlimetie so useful to students 
of politics. Great discoveries were made in Chemistry and 
foundations were laid of the sciences of Botany, Zoology and 
of the stud}' of birds, fishes and fossils. One of t^e most 
useful services, that the study of experimental seiojice 
perfornvpd in practical life, was that it exposed the fallacv ol 
the old beliefs in witch-(*raft and alchemy. The noblest 
scientific achievements of the ago were nuide in those depart- 
ments of knowledge in which induction is combined with 
mathematical demonstration. The science of Statics was 
placed on a new foundation, the properties (»f the atmosphere 
were investigated, the laws of magnetism and the causes 
governing the ebb and How of the sea and th(‘ course of th(‘ 
comets were discovered. But the greatest achievements in 
this departthtent of physi(»al seiemee were those of Sir Jsmic 
Newton. His fame might be said to have just dawned in 
because his greatest work, though completed, was not yet 
published. 

The following were some of the eminent .scientists of the 
age:— 

Evelyn was the author of a treatise on bianting, and J einple 
made experiments in fruit-culture. Sir William Petty was the 
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founder of the hcienc ** of Political Aiitlnnctic. lioyle made* 
monumental discovorios in (^hemistr\ and Sloane made 
researches in Hotany. iJuy made a new elassiHcatiou of birds 
and fishes* Woodwarel eoinineiieed the study of fossil and 
•shells. John Wallis improved tlu' soionce of Statics. Halley 
made momentous di'-coverie-' on tlie Jaws ^roveniiiur the courses 
of comets, ebb and How of the sea and luajjnetisiu. Admittedly 
the greatest scientist of till' age was Sir Isaac Newton. He 
'tartled the world with his dise(»veries in optics and esi) 00 ially 
his theories on tin* movenamts of material bodies, celestial and 
terrestrial. 

Q. 12. I^fsrnhf lli( rnmlifioiiofiht Fufr AHs uf Kmfimtd 
in thp reUjn of Fharlcs II. 

A»is. RcfcrtKtlx'Fun Analysis of the T«xl 

(Paragraph loh). 


(i. i:{. iriih roiiicifllit litllofriiiff : 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

Cl) 

(4) 

(5) 
((?) 
(7) 
(S) 
(«) 

(lo; 

01) 

( 12 ) 

(i:}) 

(14) 

(15) 
(1«5) 
(17) 


IW // irfi> siirit fiixl Ccrtl 

TIh yi'eul llorlor (htirs frcfii^oii 

yreeiloiii iw 

Thither thf Lomhuns . ..ainf uni's 

It fttniishtil or Poperij 

Ijestroiij/f’ nlotii set. . ..niid ttiariiirs 
All csqvii'i )i((sse(l...roirtiity pieces 
lint theij arc f(iiiiiliiir...aiitl Seliiller 
Of the too rctchniteil ..Oroiitl t'ljriis 
At Caiiihridge in ihe oriyiim! 


(Paragraph 115). 
(Paragraph 117). 
(Paragraph lilt). 
(Paragraph lilt). 
(Paragraph llltt. 
([’aragraph 121). 
(Panigraph 122). 
(I’aragniph 123). 
(Paragraph 124). 
(Paragraph 125). 


.If ( atitiii •' 1 1 > 

The Iniinimne of Uoiin ...u negotiator (Paragraph 12h). 


(Paragraph 127). 
(Paragraph 127). 
(Paragraph 127). 


had foried prei cdenee 

The lilerani glom hg eoiiirast 

France had orir orer Uoiiie 

The melodious /ioiii}ioiis pedant (Paragraph l-i). 

And from France speedily died (Paragraph 2i). 

They Joohed lornienh of thr other (I aragraph 1-8). 
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(18) The froimis inllHvd /or ririae (Paragraph 12S). 

no) The Muses ami (Irford (Paragraph 128). 

(20) Tlie uottng ramfiriate item hirfh (Paragraph 12 n). 

(21) The Uoamihead his seounjes (Paragraph 128). 

(22) J mi(jhiier poet and (fold (Paragraph 130). 

(23) The rigorous mild form (Paragraph 130). 

(24) The poison n hieh trith nausba (Paragraph 130X 

(2r») Xoneoffhem teas in pussirehj (Paragraph 130). 

(2<0 Sor does the bargain a hard one (Paragraph 134). 

(27) lint nature lira math favulty (Paragraph 131). 

(28) Ihohs mete therefore dedicated (Paragraph 133). 

(20) The servile Judges. .j vied out for it (Paragraph 130). 

(30) Jiaeon had sou n nngenial season (Paragraph 137). 

(31) In a fern months of the Itota (Paragraph 137). 

(.32) t'otrley, in lines to enter (Paragraph 137). 

(33) (liemistry dirided Jiuehingham < Paragraph 137). 

OU) The spirit of Francis sobriety (Paragraph 13S). 

(33) Medicine trhich in Frame,., and Galen (Paragraph 13s). 
(30) (tne after another before the light (Paragraph 138). 

(37) Soon there teas the murrain (Paragraph 13s>. 

(38) Perhaps h an aye only to his (Paragrapli 138) 

(30) The austere beauty appreciating (Paragraph 130. 

Q. 17), Frpluin Urn allnsions in the following 

(1) The excitement cansed,,,at the height (Paragraph 117). 

(2) ..1 skirmish bettreen.,.on the Danube (Paragraph 110). 

(3) What horrible of covenanters (Paragraph lllO. 

(0 When in the reign public school (Paragraph 12.1). 

(.1) She had summoned fooUstool (Paragraph 127). 

(0) Who christened their, .Jliristnias day (Paragraph 12s). 

(7) In their imitations an adultress (Paragraph 133’. 

(8) Indeed it was not till,, .her sculptors (Paragraph 130). 
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Q, ITi. Wt'ifp short ootrs ou fhr following : — 

Itoyal progress : the Downs; rensorship: Jnnissarits ; Ohl 
Dnifey ; their Oetober ; hrom/side ; Trimmers ; chariig girl ; 
*]nne Grey; Lney llulohinson ; a trijhr so ngrecable as La 
Fontaine; a rhetorician so shiifni ns Dossact; Oridian 
epistles: Virgilian pastorals; Snpralapsarinns ; snnctinwni- 
on^‘ j(trgo7t; ShihhoUih ; Antipuritan reaclioit; sate on the 
fflthy benches of the Hope or antler iht thatched roof of the 
Rose; Absalom and Achitophe!; Veralamian doctrine; the 
ficw philosophy; that carious bahhle of glass which has long 
amused children tntd pn\ \led philosophers ; Redlntn. 


Paragraphs 140 158 

(i. 1. llu! it would be a great eiror to tnfer f)om the 
increase of complaint that there has been any itW7*ease o/ 
misery'' How does Macaulay establish this Y 

Or, 

Reproduce the substance of Macaulay's remarhs on the 
general ft)nditioH and wages of the common /teople in the 
Restorathn period, 

Atfs. Refer to the Full Analysis of the Text 

(l^arsigraplis 140-102). 


U. 2. has cerkunlg utver yet been proved that 
pnttj^idm 7 ras a less heavy bufden or a less serious social evil 
daring the Iasi gnnrter of the 1 7th century than it is in our 
timcl’ Justify this reinark after Macaulay, 


Uis Towards the middle of the IDtli eeiiturj^ the liumber 
of persons in receipt of poor relief varied from one-thirteenth 
to one-tenth of the total population. In the Hth century 
(Iresory Kinjr estimated the profwrtion of paupers at oiie-fifth 
of the population and Devenaiit considered this estimate to be 
<iuite judicious. 

The poor rate wan the heaviest fcix twrno by the Englishmen 
of the 17 ft oentury. In Charles ITs time, it ainomitcd to nearly 
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f»eveii hundred thousand pounds a year and rose within a short 
time to betwetm eight and nine hundred thousand a yean 
one sixth of the amount in Macaulay’s time. 

The po])uIation of Thigland in the 17th century had been 
les.s^ than a third of what it was at the latter period. The 
ininimum of wai«:es in money being half, the allowance to paui^ers 
could not have then been more than half of what it was in the 
19th century. Hence it follows that the proportion of i)aupcrs 
in receipt of poor relief must have been larger in the 17th than 
in Macaulay's days (/.c., in the 19th ceiitur>’). 

Q. 3. llotr (lid the progress ofririlisaiioH front the 17 th 
to thf* VHh crttttfrtf uff'eet the material comforts of the common 
people of Fuglamt? 

Ans. The progress of England did, in one respect, in- 
juriously attcetthe material comforts of the English poorer 
classes. This was mainly due to the reclamation of the country 
from its previous wild condition. In the 17th century, larg(‘ 
tracts of land were covered with marshes or forest ; and the 
peasant could obtain there a palatabh* addition to his meals by 
catching wild birds or obtain his fuel free in winter or rear a 
Hock of geese in the feus. He was deprived of these privileges 
in the 19th century because the waste lands and fens were then 
converted into orchards, cornfields and pasture lands. 

This solitary disadvantage was nK)r(* than countorbalauecd 
by the manifold blessings that the progress of civilisation 
brought within the reach of all the mem&;rs of society. The 
improved means of communication (better roads et<-,) enabled 
the peasants to bring the produce of their fields quickly and 
easily to the markc^ts. The* labounT could securely walk th(‘ 
britiiantly lighted streets widlisut fear of sicetdienls- or dangers 
from thieves and robbers. On account of the advance of tln^ 
medical science the poorest labourer in the 19th century could 
then in case of accidents receive better treatment than the 
richest peers or merehant-i)rinces could do in the 17th century. 
Some terrible diseases were extirpated ; and others rendered 
impossible on account of the enforcement of the law^ p£ sani- 
tation. The term of human life was IcngthoDed and deatli-rate 
.substantially reduced. Modem iiondon is a much healthier 
town than the London of the 17th centurj’. 
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the hifhipuvp of the proc/ rests of eivilisnlioti 
on the hnqlish national ehanwter. 

Atjs, The progt'ess of eiritisation hen iemleil to soften the 
English national eharaeter, Englishmen havc^ in the eonrse of 
ages^bevome no! on I if a iriser hnt a hinder people. From the 
stu^ of history and of li^^hter literature, it becomes evident 
that the Englishmen of the 17th century were less humane than 
their descendants. Their harshness and cruelty were perceptible 
in all departments of life— in workshops, schools, faitaily life, 
me^ods of punishment and amusements. Masters used to beat 
their servants and husbands of respectable iK>sitions used to 
boat their wives. The only method of teaching, known to school 
masters, was by thnishing their pupils. "J'lie ferocity of party 
^pirit was implacable. People of the lower classes faithfully 
imitated the ways of their superiors in their treatment of 
oflenders of humble niiiks. The [irisoiis were hells on earth, 
the nurseries of crime and disease and criminals were executed 
with cruel torture. The amusements too were in keeping with 
the cruel disposition of th(» nation in those times. Gentlemen 
arranged parties of pleasure to llridewcll to see women whipped ; 
and multitudes assembled to witness cruel lights in which the 
combatants maimed each other with deadly weapons. 

The present is assuredly a more sensitive and humane age. 
luiglishmen now have put an end to cruel customs in foreign 
4'ountries, prevented children from working in factories, 
emancipated the negroes, abolished the cruel system of flogging 
in the army and will not allow even hardened criminals to bo 
ill-fed or ill-treated. The more we study the history of the 
past, the more thoroughly we arc convinced that the present is 
a merciful age, in whicli cruelty is abhorred. Every class has 
benefited by the (change, but the class, that has derived the 
greatest benefit, has been the poorest, the most dependent and 
defenceless. 

5, How does Macaulay account for the tender regret that 
men generally feel for the past ^ Explain hoiv discontent with the 
present helps the progress of human society. 

Ans. At the first flight it may seem quite strange that men 
should feel a regret for the past while society is continually 
progressing. Yet this tendency admits of an easy explanation. 
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Men are never satisfied with their present condition, it is this 
discontent with (he present that leads them to magnify the 
happiness of the past. It should be borne in mind that 
this disoontedt also lies at the root of all progress and 
improvement. It is because men are never satMied with 
the present that they try to improve their condition. Tf they 
were perfectly satisfied with their existing condition, there 
would have been an end to all improvement in the future 

6. Ex}dain with vontert the falUf\eing — 

(1) Historif was too much mechanic (Paragraph 140). 

(2) A great i^art of their history haUwts (Paragraph 14b). 

(*1) It is the vehement against capital (Paragraph 14b). 

(4) The truth ts remedies them (Paragraph 140). 

(5) A man pressed to death overdriven ox (Paragraph 156). 

(6) At the assizes the lean and jury (Paragraph 15(>). 

17) But if we resolutely fabulous antiquity (Paragraph 15H). 

7. Write short notes on the following : — 

Portland stone, parochial relief; Bridewell, London in the 
cholera , golden age : bene/ited the few at the expense of the many 
the rich did' not grind the faces of the poor. 


Questions on Introduction. 

Q. 1. Write a short note on (he composition and publication of 
Micaulay's History of England, Give a brief description of the popu- 
larity of the toork. 

Ans. See Introduction. 

2. SttUe whai you know of Macaulay's conception of History. 
How far was he able to realise it ? 

Ms. See Introductioc. 
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Q. 3. Wl}9f refereuoes to Macaulay' s comc^piion of History are 
to be found in the Tlnrd Chapter 

Ans, Amonfrst other passages, the following' may be men- 
tiooed as bearing directly on Macaulay's conception of 
History : 

(1) Not les3 strange to us would he the garb and manners 
of the peoplOt tlie iumiture and the etiuipages, the interior of 
the shops and dwellings Sueh a change in tlie state of a 
nation seems to he at least as well entitled to the notice* of a 
historian as an> change of the dynasty or of the ministry. 

U^aragraph t2). 

(2) Headers: who take an interest in the progress of civili- 
sation and of the useful a^ts, will be grateful to the humble 
topographer who has recorded these facts, and will perhaps 
wish that historians of far higher pretensions had sometimes 
spared a lew pages from military e\olutions and political 
intrigues, for the purpose of letting us know how the parlours 
and bedchambers of our ancestors looked. (Paragraph <o) 

(ll) History was too much occupied with courts and camps 
to spare a line for the hut of the peasant or for the garret 
of the mechanit-. (Parapraph 140). 

Q 4. Enumerate the chuf merits and defects of Macaulay s 
History, 

Ans. See Introduction. 

5. Write a short vote on Macaulays style. 

Ans. See Introduction. 

Q, b. Gan roe know anything of Macaulay's political views from 
the Third Chapter ? 

Q. 7. Give a critical estimate of the Thifd Chapter 0 i 
Macmday^s History. 

Ans. See Introduction. 





